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by architectural critics as more or less unsuitable for the 
purpose, especially in face of the fact that there was an 
alternative one which would give better architectural 
results. Then, in drawing up the conditions and instruc- 
tions for the competition, the Committee ignored the 
recommendations of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
entirely, and framed them very much upon the lines of the 
former competition. Portfolios of executed works, or 
sketch designs for a new cathedral, are to be submitted ; 
and then the Committee, “with the assistance of pro- 
fessional advisers," will select a certain number of 
architects to take part in the competition proper. The 
Committee further proposed to limit competitors to the, 


abandon this part of the programme. There is still some 

determined opposition being manifested to the adopted 

site of St. James’s Mount, and it is intended to oppose the 

Cathedral Bill in Parliament on this ground. . One can but 

hope that out of this somewhat muddled condition of things - 
there may come some architectural result which shall be 

worthy of the best traditions of English architecture. 

An important architectural project of a different type 
which has been commenced, and is now in a forward stage, 
is the new Birmingham University. Mr. Aston Webb was 
asked to undertake the work, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Ingress Bell has prepared a fine building scheme, 
which is not only unique in its plan arrangement, but in 


its external features, both in grouping and detail, will 
possess architectural quality of a high 


standard of excellence. Mr. Webb’s 
South Kensington Museum extensions 
are progressing, though somewhat 
slowly, and the same architect’s Royal 
Naval Training College at Dartmouth 
is also making headway. 
- The first buildings to go up in con- 
nection with the great Strand improve- 
ment scheme will be the block for which 
Mr. Ernest Runtz is responsible, and 
which includes the new Gaiety Theatre 
and Restaurant, Short’s, etc. The 
original design, illustrated by us 
in our issue of January 4th last 
year, has been somewhat altered, 
in accordance with suggestions - 
made by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., the assessor and adviser 
to the Loadon County Council in the 
competition instituted by them for 
designs for the new Strand frontages. 
Paresh Church The final and completed . design 
Barnstaple for these buildings we shall 
illustrate in our next issue. The 


work of preparing the site for their erection is being 

rapidly proceeded. with. Meanwhile, we hear nothing 

definite as to the other frontages, though it was rumoured 

that Mr. Hare's design bad found most favour with the i 

Council, and would in all likelihood be adopted. The | t 
| 


demolition of the obstructing block of buildings between 


Over 5.5 door 


the churches of St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand 
has been completed, and one gathers some idea now of the 
great public improvement and convenience that will be 
achieved when the scheme arrives at completion. This 
portion of London will be a veritable transformation. 

By the way the widening of Fleet Street is making but 
slow progress. It is to be hoped it will not cover the same 
space of time as the widening of Ludgate Hill. A pro- 
vincial newspaper—the Birmingham Daily Post — has | 
acquired one of the cleared sites, and will erect new offices E 
thereon. The new Sheffield Telegraph offices at the corner | 
of Fetter Lane, for which Messrs. Gibbs and Flockton, 1 
of Sheffield, are the architects, are almost completed, and 
make an effective corner in our great thorouglifare of b 
newspapers. We illustrated the building in our issue of 2 
the 24th of May last. 3 

Two notable theatre erections in London during the JP 
past year have been the Apollo Theatre in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and the Imperial Theatre, St. James's Park. The r 
former, designed by Mr, Lewen Sharp, stands out with 
distinctive effect amidst the architectural poverty with 
which it is surrounded. The facade is certainly strikingly T 
effective, and the planning and internal arrangements 


. Gothic style, but the outcry against this intention was so 
general and so strong that the Committee had perforce to 
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HE past year has been an eventful one ın national as 
T well as architectural history. The one event which | 
has overshadowed all others was the death of Queen | 
Victoria, which occurred in January last. As Patron of the 
Royal Instituteof British Architects, Her late Majesty was 
practically identified with the architectural progress of the | 
country. This gracious patronage was suitably acknow- 
ledged in an address of condolence presented by the 
Council of the Institute to the King, in which occurred the | 
following passage :-- Her late revered Majesty encou- | 
raged with her Royal and generous patronage the art that | 
is so dear to us, and we mourn with deepest sorrow, not 
only in common with the rest of the British Empire 
our beloved ruler, but also the gracious and beneficent 
Patron of the Royal Institute throughout the whole length 
of Her long reign.” It is a source of real satisfaction not 
only to the Royal Institute of British Architects, but to the 
profession at large, that the King has graciously 40 
to be the Patron of the Institute, and to offer, as was done 
by Her late Majesty for over 50 years, ۱ 
an annual Royal Gold Medal for pre- 
sentation to such distinguished architect 
or architectural writer, of any nation- 
ality, as may be nominated by the 
Institute. Last year, owing to the death 
of the Queen, the Gold Medal was not 
presented. 

Associated with the death of Queen 
Victoria we have one of the principal 
architectural events of the year, viz.: 
—the competition for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in London. - This 
was carried through with a dispatch 
that is scarcely likely to be proportion- 
ately realised in the actual fulfilment of 
tbe undertaking. The Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the form the 
Memorial should take, and which in- 
cluded Mr. William Emerson, the 
President of the R.I.B.A., decided that 
a statue of tbe late Queen should be set 
up in front of Buckingham Palace with 
appropriate architectural setting, 
and also an architectural embellish- 
ment of The Mall, which should be opened out into Charing , 
Cross. Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., was appointed sculptor | 
for the statue, and five architects were invited to submit | 
competitive designs for the architectural portion of the 
work. Three architects represented English architecture, 
viz.:—Mr.T.G. Jackson, R.A., Mr. Aston Webb, A. R. A., and. 
Mr. Ernest George. Ireland wasrepresented by Sir Thomas | 
Drew, R.H.A., and Scotland by Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
R.S.A. We still think that, being a national memorial, we 
should have had a national and open competition, though 
we can scarcely find fault with the result as it stands in the 
acceptance of the fine design by Mr. Aston Webb. A 
protest against the decision of the Committee to limit the 
competition was made by a number of members of the 
R.I.B.A. without result. We illustrated Mr. Webb's 
design in our issue of the 8th November last. 

Another architectural event of more than ordinary 
importance has been the institution of a competition for 
the proposed Liverpool Cathedral. There was a some- ! 
what strong feeling in the profession that the President of | 
the Institute of British Architects, Mr. William Emerson, 
should have been given the work, since the design he sub- 
mitted in the competition of fifteen years ago was accorded | 
the first place by the assessor, the late Mr. Ewan Christian. ' 
The Executive Committee, however, considered that the 
circumstances, as well as the site, were entirely altered, 
and therefore decided to begin de novo, and to have a new 
competition. Unfortunately the Committee began their 
work badly by determining upon a site which was regarded | 
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Committees has been steadily carried on with useful 
results. Amongst other work brought to a termination, 
we may note the amended “ Suggestions for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions," and an amended form of 
building contract. Neither of these, however, constituted 


¡ any very radical changes in the previous documents. 
Then we have had published the report of the Joint Com- 


mittee of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Surveyors Institution on the much vexed subject of 
ancient lights, embodying a most useful series ۶ 
recommendations, and further we have had the appoint- 
ment of a Lightning Re-search Committee, whose work 

Nor 
should we omit mention of the extremely successíul visit 
of Institute members in the autumn to Glasgow, where the 
annual dinner was held. The visitors had a right royal 
time of it during their three days'stay in the city. The 
Exhibition and its buildings constituted a special feature 
of interest in the programme. 

The Architectural Association made a new and impor- 
tant step in advance last year by the establishment of a Day 
School. For the permanent success of this institution, the 
cordial sympathy and support of every well-wisher for the 
advancement of architectural education in this country 
may be corfidently enlisted. Another matter of pressing 
importance—to the Association at any rate— which has 


. been advanced a stage is the question of new premises 


The Association has for a long time been hampered in the 
extension of its educational work by the need of more 
extended and convenient accommodation, and the urgency 
of this need has been a matter of most serious consideration 
to the A. A. Committee for a considerable time past. So 
far the finding of suitable premises or a site has been un- 
successful, but the Association have made a vigcrous start 
with the formation of a New Premises Fund, which has 


Amongst the moie important competitions decided 
during the year were the following :—Swansea Harbour 
offices, won by E. Seward, of Cardiff; Bristol Workhouse 
Infirmary, H. Percy Adams, London ; Ayr Town Hall re- . 


construction, J. Kennedy Hunter, Ayr; Cardiff Asylum, 


G. H. Oatley, and W. S. Skinner, Bristol; St. Matthias 
School, Salford, for the Corporation, Benjamin Bower, 


' Birmingham; South Shields Municipal Buildings, E. 


Fetch ; Queen Victoria Memorial in London, Aston Webb, 


| A.R.A.; Keighley Public Library, McKewan & Swan, Bir- 
| mingham ; 


Liverpool Blue Coat Hospital, Briggs & 
Wolstenbolme, F. B. Hobbs and Arnold Thornely, Liver- 
pool; Hereford Municipal Buildings, Macintosh & 
Newman, London, placed first by the assessor, and H. A. 
Cheers, Twickenham, appointed architect for the work; 
Leeds Grammar School, Austin & Paley, Lancaster; 
Hereford Workhouse extension, H. Lingen Barker, 
Hereford; Queen Victoria Memorial at Liverpool, R. 
Lindsay Clarke, sculptor, Cheltenham, and R. A. Briggs, 
F.R.I.B.A., London; Manchester Central Fire Station, 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, Manchester; Walton-on- 
Thames Municipal Buildings, Macintosh & Newman, 
London; Birmingham Dental Hospital, Bateman & Bate- 
man, Birmingham; Hawick Public Library, Scott & 
Campbell, Edinburgh; and Camberwell Public Baths, E. 
Harding Payne, London. 

The subject of architectural competitions is apparently 
one upon which the last word can never be said, and 
during 1901 it came to the front a good deal. First of all 
we had the adoption, by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of certain amendments in connection with the 
“ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Competl- 
tions." These amendments were not very revolutionary. 
The most radical was the introduction of a new clause 
making it obligatory upon every competitor to sign a 
declaration to the effect that the work submitted by him 
is his own, and that the drawings have been prepared 
under his own supervision. Presumably this is intended 
to lay the architectural “ghost,” but of course nothing 
short of an affidavit would legally enable a man to swear 
to his own hurt! Other existing clauses were slightly 
strengthened, and an addition was made to Clause 4 
suggesting that perspective drawings were unnecessary in 
competition work. This latter amendment does not In our 
judgmept mend matters at all—on the contrary, we should 
say it ended to make them considerably worse, so far as 
the proper understanding of competitors’ drawings by the 


' promises to lead to a successful and practical issue. 


' already reached a substantial amount. 
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excellent. The theatre was fully described and illustrated 
in our issue of the 22nd of February last. The Imperial 
Theatre was designed by Mr. Frank T. Verity for | 
Mrs. Langtry, and it was specially in regard to the 
interior arrangements, decoration, and fittings, that we | 
illustrated and described the theatre in our issue of the 
I9th of April last. For this interior treatment is really 
architectural to 2 degree almost unknown in theatre 
design. The walls are lined with marble throughout, 
and every side of the house is treated as part of a con- 
sistent whole. The decorative effect is admirable, and | 
the whole constitutes a unique and distinctive result. , 
Another successful result in the way of theatre design has 
been Mr. Ernest Runtz's reconstruction of the old Adelphi 
—now styled the Century Theatre. The transformation 
of the auditorium has been complete, and in place of the 
old regime we have now comfortable seats, wide corridors, 
luxurious foyer, and a good view of the stage from every 
seat in the house, whilst the decorat:ve result shows much | 
commendable skill and refinement in its working out. 

The first note of architectural distinction to come into 
bistoric Leicester Square has been the new building 
designed by Messrs. Wimperis & East for Messrs. 
Thurston & Co. Its clever detail and composition cannot 
but attract attention, and the colour combination of 
purplish glazed brick and yellow stone promises well. 

A group of buildings of particular architectural interest, 
completed and opened last year, were those designed by 
Mr. Leonard Stokes for All Saints! Convent, Colney 
Chapel, St. Albans, and which were illustrated by us on 
the 20th of September last. Sobriety and breadth of treat- 
ment are always characteristic of Mr. Stokes's work, and 
these are excellently displayed in this design, together with 


admirable spirit in detail. 
Operations in connection with the erection of the new | 


War Offices in Whitehall have been actually commenced, ` 
and the work of getting in the foundations has been rapidly | 
proceeded with. But no commencement has yet been 
made with the building of the late Mr. Brydon's new ' 
Government Offices, Meanwhile, an interesting discussion 
has been raised upon the question of carrying out Mr. 
Brydon's design, in which Mr. Akers-Douglas (the First 
Commissioner of Works) and Mr. Leonard Stokes | 
(executor under Mr. Brydon's will) have taken the chief : 
part. Mr. Akers-Douglas thought the work could be well . 
carried out if placed in the care of the Office of Works, : 
with the late Mr. Brydon's chief assistant at band to work 
out the details. To this arrangement Mr. Stokes naturally 
enough demurred, as also have most other architectural 
critics. The general consensus of opinion is, we think, 
that the work should have been placed in the hands of 
some architect of repute, and in sympathy with Mr. 
Brydon's work. This was the right and proper course to | 
have taken, and no advisory committee, however influential . 
its composition, can ensure the same kind and quality of | 
individuality being brought to bear upon the design as | 
would have been possible or probable had it been entrusted | 
to an architect of real artistic capacity and sympathy. | 
The question of a new municipal hall and offices for | 
the London County Council is still in abeyance, but it is 
hoped the Special Sites Committee will shortly report on | 
the subject. Meanwhile the Council has within the past 
few weeks agreed to a proposal to rent a building in | 
Charing Cross Road at £2,800 a year and to expend £1,600 
on alterations, furniture, and fittings, which shows only | 
too clearly how badly the County Council need proper | 
and complete accommodation in centrally situated build- | 
| 
| 


ings of their own. 
The obituary of the past year includes such well-known 


names as J. M. Brydon, Arthur Cates, John Burnet, and 
James Brooks. The death of the first-named was a 
specially sad event since it removed one of our most 
capable architects in the prime of life, and at a time when 
he had achieved the great distinction of being appointed 
architect for a great Government building. The serious 
illness of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., incapacitating 
him for active work has also been a regrettable feature of 
the years’ personalia. 

So far as the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
concerned, the year seems to have been one of continued 
progress and prosperity. Its membership has increased, 
and tbe number of probationers and students has reached 
large proportions. The work of the various Standing | 
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much, which makes for the robustness and originality of 
that architecture is necessarily untouched upon. Our 


| of work and progress in English architecture. 
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lay committee men is concerned, and so far as we know 
anything of architects, it renders the task less hopeful even 


from their own point of view. There are architects left, 


even in this age of affectations, who design in perspective. | domestic work, as we had occasion to show in our 
You may lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make ١ Christmas No., discovers much in many almost hidden 


places that gives the architectural critic a hopeful view of 
the future. And not only so, but in our street architecture 
in many directions we have evidence of a vitality and 
thoughtful scholarly intention, which, if it does not 
proclaim the advent of a new style or a great architectural 
advancement, at least manifests a steady and continued 
progressive movement, which is distinctly encouraging. 
The building trade of the year has been somewhat of a 
disappointment generally, owing to the continued enhanced 
cost of labpur and materials and other causes. In. this 
and other ways architects have doubtless had their 
business cares and anxieties increased. But they have 
had their compensations in their work, the very doing of 
which, if they be true artists, cannot have failed to bring 


them a certain detinite amount of pleasure and satisfaction. 
And of the future? Well 
؛‎ What is before us we know not, 

And we know not what shall succeed; 

Haply the river of time, 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 

Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream, 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its carrent and spotted with foam 

As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast, 

As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea." 
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O the new stamp design is a decorative failure after all! 
The pity of it is that we could do a very good decorative 
stamp design in England if they would let us! But, alas! 


in this country matters artistic nearly always seem to get 
mismanaged. 


Now we shall 
have to con- 
template this 
mechanic al. 
looking inar- 
tistic stamp 
for, perhaps, 
another de- 
cade. 


A COMPETI- 
TION is an- 
nounced for 
the rebuilding 
of the Liver- 
pool Infirmary 
for children. 
In the first 
place archi- 
7 tects desiring 
ہنی‎ tacompete are 
invited to send 
inapplications 
to Colonel 
Bell, 17, Fen- 
wick Street, 


Lione fa Liverpool, be- 
Worms by WW Colle "كأ‎ fore the 31st 
at Hefinz Art ۷ 5 inst., with 
statement as 
to experience they may have had in hospital work, together 
with list of works carried out. Out of these applications not 
more than six, nor less than four, architects will be asked 
to take part in the competition proper, to each of whoma 


Y 
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him drink, says an old proverb, and this applies with con- 
siderable point and force to the attempt to get promoters 
of competitions to adopt the R.I.B.A. “ Suggestions." You 
may get the “ Suggestions ” put before the promoters, but to 
ensure even the salient features of those “ Suggestions ” be- 
ing adopted by them is another and far more difficult business. 
As a rule, if the promoters do consiler them at all they 
will adopt certain clauses and omit others, or they will so 
modify and hedge as to quite destroy the practical value of 
those they do adopt. The Glasgow Infirmary and Hereford 
Municipal Buildings competitions furnish cases in point. 
In both instances the award of the assessor was set aside, 
and other designs brought in and adopted. The Glasgow 
competition was a specially bad case, seeing that Dr. Rowand 
Anderson was the assessor, and that the plan of the design 
ultimately selected was an elaboration of one of the sketch 
plans prepared for the guidance of the competitors, and 


the author of which was a committee-man, who actually 
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:£50 honorarium will be paid. Mr. Keith D. Young, 
F.R.I.B.A.,willact as professional adviser to the committee. 


proposed the adoption of his own elaborated scheme as 
against that recommended by Dr. Anderson. Moreover, 
medical opinion was against the selected plan which con- 
tained the inherent radical defects of the one from which 
it was elaborated. In the Hereford competition the pro- 
moters acted with equally flagrant violation of competent 
architectural opinion, with a result that not only com. 
pletely stultiied the presumably safe principle of the 
appointment of a professional assessor, but ruined the 
competition from an architectural point of view. 

This brings us to the assessorship question, which has 
been so much discussed in our columns during the past year, 
and we venture to think with not unbeneficial results. In 
the first place, the appointment of the assessor is tbe vital 
point, and now that the Institute Council are pledged to 
consider it, we shall hope for some definite good to result. 
It ought not to be in the hands of any single individual 
any more than it should devolve upon a lay committee. 
Again the conditions and instructions should in all cases 
be drawn up by the assessor, and then there ought to be no 
need for the usual string of questionsfrom competitors asking 
for information and enlightenment upon matters either not 
dealt with at all in the instructions, or only touched upon 
in a hazy sort of way. The assessor himself, too, would 
be far better qualified by this laying down of the conditions 
and instructions to grasp the whole problem in dealing 
with the designs and weighing up their comparative merits 
in regard thereto. 

But beyond all this the real reform of the competition 
system lies with competitors themselves. Their continued 
and firm insistence upon right and proper conditions would 
assuredly eventually secure more satisfactory results. And 
then we should not merely look for fair and just awards in 
competitions, but also for a direct improvement in the 


architectural results of such competition work. 


The architectural literature of the year was not very 
voluminous. Amongst the more important works we may 
name the following :—‘‘ The Preparation of Specifications,’ 
by John Leaning; “The Principles of Planning," by 
Percy L. Marks; “The Decorative and Architectural 
Work of Robert and James Adam”; “ Notes on the Life 
of Thomas Rickman, F.S.A.," by T. M. Rickman, F.S.A.; 


“The Later Renaissance in England," by John Belcher | 


and Mervyn Macartney; “ Classic Architecture,” by C. F. 
and G. A. Mitchell; Early Renaissance Architecture in 
England," by J. Alfred Gotch ; “ Poor Law Buildings,” by 

. Gordon Smith; “ Brunelleschi,” by Leader Scott 
(Bell & Sons’ Great Master Series); “ Scottish Architec- 
tural Details,” by J. W. Small, F.S.A. (Scot).; “ Public 
Health and Housing,” by Dr. F. J. Sykes; “ The Book of 
Sundials,” by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd; and 
“The Dauble Choir of Glasgow Cathedral,” by T. L. 
Watson. 

The Building Trades Exhibition, held in April of last 
year, was quite the best of late years, in our opinion. A 
most excellent feature was the section devoted to exhibits 
shown under the auspices of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee. 

We have gathered up thus fragmentarily some of the 
more important items and events of the past year's record 
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Mr. J. S. Gisson, F.R.I.B.A., informs us that his offices 
are now removed to 27۸, Old Bond Street, London, W., 
where his practice will be carried on, together with that of 
Mr. William Wallace, under the designation of Messrs. 


Wallace & Gibson, architects. 


THERE is to be an interesting paper read at the Architec- 
tural Association meeting tbis (Friday) evening on “ The 
Development of Domestic Architecture from the Twelfth 
to the Eighteenth Century,” by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 


THERE will be a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architecis on Monday evening next, the 6th inst., when 
Dr. A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities 
at the British Museum, will read a paper on “ Two lonic 
Capitals in the British Museum.” Thirty-two candidates 
for Associateship are down for election at the next business 
meeting of the Institute, on the 3rd of February. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Onslow 
Ford, R.A., the well-known sculptor, which occurred at 
his residence in St. John’s Wood, London, on the 23rd ult. 
Mr. Ford had been suffering from weakness of the heart for 
some time, but the immediate cause of death was an attack 
of pneumonia. His premature decease will be regretted by 
all who knew him and his work. Mr. Ford was born in 
London in 1852. He first studied painting in Antwerp, 
and afterwards entered the studio of Wagmüller, of Munich, 
by whose advice he turned his attention from painting to 
sculpture. In 1872 he left Munich, and soon obtained a 
secure position as a successful sculptor in London. Indeed, 
success seemed to come to him easily, and without that 
heart-breaking drudgery which so many an artist has had 
to undergo ere he has won his rightful place. His first 
public work of any note was the statue of Sir Rowland Hill 
in the Royal Exchange, London, which was unveiled by 
the present King in 1882, and which he won in open com- 
petition. In 1883 he he executed the interesting full-length 


Club, and also the well-known seated figure of Sir Henry 
Irving as Hamlet, which belongs to the Guildhall Art 
Gallery. The '' Irving" was the earliest of a series of 
seated statues of eminent personages, among which those 
of the late Queen, Professor Huxley, Dr. Dale, and the 
Duke ot Norfolk are the most important. 


Mn. Forn also executed several larger monuments, notably 
the figure of General Gordon which forms the Gordon 
Memorial at Chatham, and the familiar equestrian statue of 
Lord Strathnairn in Knightsbridge, London. The portrait- 
busts that he executed are legion. In his more imaginative 
work we have the charming ''Tolby" statuette which 
gained him his eleciien in 1888 as an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and which is now in the Chantry collec- 
tion in the Tate Gallery. Other similar studies were 
“The Singer,” “ Applause,” “ Music,” “ Dancing," 
“ Peace," and “ Echo." His latest important work was 
the memorial statue of Queen Victoria at Manchester, 
which was unveiled a couple of months ago. Mr. Ford 
was elected R.A. in 1895. He had received many distinc- 
tions at continental exhibitions and was recently made 
a corresponding member of the French Institute. Two of 
his sons nave already achieved some distinction as artists. 


THE death occurred last week of Sir Joseph Noel 
Paton, R.S.A., LL.D., who was found dead in bed at his 
residence, 33, George Square, Edinburgh. The deceased 
painter was born in 1821, at Dunfermline, Fifeshire. In 
1843 he became a student of the Royal Academy, and two 
n later was awarded a premium of £200 in the 

estminster Hall competition tor his fresco— The Spirit 
of Religion." He gained another premium of £300 in the 
competition of 1847 for two pictures, '' Christ Bearing the 
Cross " and ** The Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania," 
of which the latter is now in the Scottish National 
Gallery, together with ‘ The Quarrel of Oberon and 

itania," painted in 1849. He was one of the most 
prominent religious painters in Great Britain during the 
latter part of the last century, and his principal works, 
some of which have been exhibited throughout the United 
Kingdom, are “Lux in Tenebris" “In Die Malo,” 
"Faith and Reason,” “Satan Watching the Sleep of 
Christ,” “ The Man of Sorrows,” ۶ Mors Janua Vite," and 


T 
— 
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THE committee of the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht 
Club offers premiums of £25, £20, and £15 respectively 
for the three best designs for a new club-house at Lowestoft, 
to cost about £4,200. Mr. E. 1. Boardman, F.R.I.B.A., 
has consented to act as honorary adviser to the committee. 
Conditions of the competition cau be obtained on applica- 
tion to the secretary, Mr. H. Townley Clarkson, accom- 
panied by a postal order of 10s., whicn will be returned on 


receipt of bona fide drawings. 


SIXTEEN sets of designs were just lately submitted in com- 
petition for new public baths and a free library at Leeds. 
The award was made las week in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the Assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., 
as follows:—ıst premium of £50 to Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
East Parade, Leeds; 2nd premium of £30 to Mr. W. 
Bakewell, Park Square, Leeds; and 3rd premium of £15 to 
Mr. Percy Robinson, Albion Street, Leeds. Mr.Chapman’s 
design is estimated to cost something under £15,000. The 
library will front York Road in two storeys. On the 
ground floor will be the news-room, with accommodation 
for 80 readers at the tables and 24 at the newspaper desks. 
In close proximity will be the lending department - with 
provision for 20,000 volumes, and the ladies’ reading-room. 
Over the news-room, and of abnut the same size, there js 
to be a lecture hall. The juveniles’ reading-room may be 
so arranged that by the use of a glazed screen it can be 
divided into two parts, one for boys and the other for 
girls. The baths have been designed very much on the 
general lines laid down by Mr. Bond, the Corporation 
Baths Superintendent. This portion of the building will 
extend along All Saints’ Place, running at right angles to 
York Road. The swimming bath will be 75ft. by ۰ 
There is to be a Russian bath. On the men’s side will be 
three first-class and two second-class slipper baths, while 


the ladies’ slipper baths will comprise one of the first-class | 
| figure of Mr. Gladstone which stands in the City Liberal 


and three of the second-class. 


Here is an excellent chance for architectural students, 
which Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, of Kettering, writes us about as 
follows :—‘‘ The Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone, near 
Northampton, has been undergoing inspection by the 
Northamptonshire County Council, on the occasion of its 
passing into heir possession. The scaffold which bas 
been erected will remain in position for a week or two 
longer, and an excellent opportunity is thus afforded for 
measuring the whole structure, provided the weather is not 
too severe. The County Council would be glad to possess 
a good set of drawings, and if any student cares to take 
this opportunity of measuring a subject which has not yet 
been properly undertaken, I shall be glad if he will com- 
municate with me as soon as possible.” Mr. Gotch’s 


address is, West Hill, Kettering. 


WE quite expected to be told that Culbone Church in 
Devonshire is not the smallest church in England. But 
it is important to note the qualification—the smallest 
complete church. Lullington, in Sussex, to which two of 
our correspondents refer, is only a chancel, and it 1s sixteen 
feet wide, which seems a good deal more than Culbone. 
We published a sketch of this some time since. 


Our sketches from the interesting exhibition of water- 
colours by Mr. W. Collins, R.I., at the Fine Art Society, 
indicate something of the picturesque and quaint architec- 
tural groups which formed the chief features of his 


delightful drawings. 


We published several interesting sundial designs in our 
Christmas Number from Messrs. Bell & Sons’ recently 
published volume, and we now give a sketch (page 1 ante), 
of a somewhat unusual form from the parish church at 


Barnstaple. 


Last year was rather more eventful than usual as 
regards the profession of architecture, and we think 
our readers will find some matter of special interest in 
our résumé of the more important events and topics which 
affected the practice and progress of our art during that 


pe It is useful and instructive to cast one's eye | 
ackward and sum up the year's results. 
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' Limited (24 and 25 Birchin Lane, E.C.), their always 
. welcome and most useful ‘ Architects', Surveyors’, and 
١ Auctioneers’ Diary,” which besides the usual space devoted 
١ to diary and financial purposes contains lists of the Fellows 
: and Associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
| Surveyors’ Institution, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
' Society of Architects, Auctioneers' Institution, etc. ; Papers 
on Redemption of Land Tax, Commutation of Tithes and 
Tithe Rent charge, Poor Rates and Assessments, and Law 
Relating to Actionable Nuisances; the London Building 

Act, 1894; Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1895; a digest 
١ of the principal Acts relating to buildings, etc. ; conditions 
١ and contract on taking building land; by-laws of L.C.C.; 
' general conditions for building contracts; rules for parson- 
| age houses, and for planning and fitting up schools; 
' professional practice and charges of architects; useful 
forms and agreements for sales by auction or private con- 
tract, etc.; and a practical table and calculations for 


estimating aud making valuations. 


We must again express our thanks for that best of all 
Christmas cards (for an archi- 


tect) the ivory calendar and 
1 scale combined, sent us by 
1 Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 

the well-known ventilating 


engineers. 


Tue excavations undertaken 
in the Roman Forum 6 
being vigorously carried 
on, and—states 6 Rome 
correspondent of the Datly 
Chronicle—are likely to lead 
to important results. The 
| architect, Signor Boni, who is 
=<  superintending the  excava- 
tions, discovered some time ago 
a series of galleries or cata- 
combs at a depth of fout 
metres, and ruoning the whole 
length of the Forum. These 
galleries, the existence of whicli 
had never been suspected, 
were probably used by 
those who superintended the 
spectacles and games in the 
Forum. The work in hand 


~ 


۱ i TIR 
mM IN includes a scheme far the 
Sa complete isolation of the 


Palatine and the recovery 
of the original foundations. 
These excavations will un- 
doubtedly lead to further in- 
teresting discoveries. The 
excavations undertaken at the 


warm baths of Caracalla will also probably result in 
important artistic discoveries. | 


Tıres and their substitutes formed the subject for dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 


Craftsmen’s Society. A paper on floor and wall tiles was 
read by Mr. W. G. Peddie, and he was followed by 


Mr. M'Kim, who dealt with substitutes for tiles. 


Bv a majority the Housing Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation have adopted the subjoined resolution :— 
“ That the council be recommended to approve the scheme 
for the erection, under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, of dwellings for the labouring 
classes, upon land in Gildart's Gardens and Arley Street, 
Mill Street, and Upper Stanhope Street, in accordance 
with the plans, elevations, and sections submitted (subject 
to such modifications tberein as the committee may think 
desirable), and that an application be made to the Local 
Government Board, under the provisions of the Public 
Health Acts, and the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, for their sanction to the borrowing by the 
council of the sum of £64 090 for the purpose of carrying out 
the scheme and for the purchase of land and erection of 
dwellings, and that the amount which may be sanctioned by 
the board be placed at the disposal of the committee, and 


“The Man with the Muck-rake." He also executed the ۱ 
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drawings for “The Ancient Mariner.” Of his pictures 
not exclusively religious in subject the most important are 


the large allegory, “ The Pursuit of Pleasure ” (1855), and | 


۰» The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” a series of six canvases 
painted in 1860 for the Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland. In 1847 he was made an 
A.R.S.A., attaining to the full academical honour of 
RSA. in 1850. He became Her Majesty’s Limner ۲ 
Scotland in 1866, and in 1867 received his knighthood. 


The will of Sir Noel Paton, dated August 26th last, was 
recorded in Edinburgh on the 3oth ult. The testator 
expresses the wish that his sons and daughters should 
have power to keep together his works, finished and un- 
finished, and also the collection of armour and arms and 
other articles of vertu which he had brought together, and 
to retain in the family the house and studio at 33, George 
Square, Edinburgh. Anything in the nature of a forced or 
inopportune sale, it is added, should be avoided, and to 
this provision the attention ofthe sons and daughters is 


specially directed. 


The death is announced at 
Worthing, of Mr. David Law, 
the well-known painter-etcher. 
He was born at Edinburgh 
on April 25th, 1831, and was 
apprenticed at an early age to 
a landscape Ray but for 
some twenty years, however, he li 
followed the بر ا‎ of map ER 
engraver in the Ordnance ji 
Survey Office at Southampton. 
Eventually he took up land- 
scape painting as a profession, 
and for the past thirty years 
he has been a constant ex- 
hibitor at the important shows 
both in London and Scotland. A 
Of late years he has attracted - 
attention as an  etcher — 
“Tintern Abbey” being 
perhaps one of the best 
examples of his work in this 
direction. Mr. Law was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. 


f 


This is the season of the year 
when tbe thoughts of the 
business man naturally turn to Thettuntmg Ladge 


calendars, diaries, blotting — مها‎ fuKes of Sase -Eisenach 
pads and the like. For archi- byw-w Collins Rt. at Me 
Fine Art Society 


tects, builders, and surveyors 
we can find no more useful office paraphernalia of this ۲ 


kind than come from Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, 83-87, 
Southwark Street, SE. Amongst the diaries we have 
specially arranged ones for architects in two sizes, No. 13 
being a most complete and useful volume. These are 
replete with a large quantity of valuable information for 
every day use. Then we have the “ Builders’ Diary,” 
which is equally well-devised and arranged. 4 simpler 
and smaller form is also supplied for general use. All 
the diaries are admirably produced. The quality of 
the paper for writing purposes is excellent, as also the 
binding ; both very important points to be considered in 
the choice of a diary. The blotting pads vary in size and 
utility. There is No. 6, the simplest of all, with just the 
blotting pad, date indicator, and book diary. In No. 8 we 
have a much larger size, and a block of white writing 
paper running down the right-hand side of the pad for 
scribbling purposes, whilst over the date indicator and 
diary is a washable memo. tablet. No. 84 is an enlarged 
form of No. 8, and there is also a pad specially for the use 
of bankers. No. 4 is a portfolio pad comprising diary, 
interleaved with blotting, index, and a few pages for cash 
received and paid, pocket slide for pen or pencil, and 


blotting pad. 
We have also received from Waterlow Bros. & Layton, 
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back to the simplicity of a country farmhouse, and has a 
Puritan simplicity which may conduce to sleep, but 15 not 
stimulating to the imagination nor quite clear of affectation 
perhaps. However, there 15 no doubt that house interiors 
can be made most agreeable in decorative effect without 
the use of wall papers at all, and with a simplicity of 
feeling which to many is a great advantage. But the use 
of wall papers, even for the best work, is not likely to be 
at an end for a long time yet, and the production of first- 
rate designs goes on apace, and finds a ready market. The 
wealth of decorative material at one’s disposal nowadays 
is marvellous, and in some respects bewildering. It is for 
the architect not to be bewildered or led off the track he 


' desires to pursue by the profusion of artistic opportunities. 


So much by way of prelude to our illustration of a. 
simple method of cottage decoration which perhaps meets 
the two extremes of architectural simplicity and beautiful 
decorative adjuncts. The little cottage parlour we 
illustrate is three squares in length, about 30 ft. by 10 ft. 
exclusive of a square bay. The walls are divided into 
long narrow panels by means of 3-in. battens fixed on the 
face of the walls with butt joints, and above these panels 
is a deep frieze. The ceiling is covered by thin battens 
crossing transversely, and giving a suggestion of rafters. 
The wall panels are filled by a charming wall-paper design 
of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co.'s production this year, from the 
design of Mr. Walter Crane. It is a white briar rose on a 
blue ground, and the long stalks of the plant come very 
effectively up the centre of each panel with a cluster of 
white roses at the top, producing a line of white roses 
round the top of the panels. As the woodwork and ceiling 
and frieze of the room are painted white, the effect of 
these white rose panels is very good, and the charming 
drawing and colour of Mr. Crane’s design are 
effectively displayed. The worst of this decora- 
tion is that it is too good to cover up with pictures! 


accompanies the form of memorial, state that they consider ^ But the great amount of plain white painted surface forms a 


quiet setting to the wall-panels whıch is very agreeable 
both in daylight and lamplight. 

There is nothing heroical attempted in simple archi- 
tectural effect like this, but it perhaps indicates some little 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


' development of simple inexpensive treatment which is 
| within the reach of all, and yet not quite beneath the con- 


T. RAFFLES DavisoN. 


THE NEW GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HE final statement of accounts and the report of the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Walter N. Fisher, in connection 
with the erection of the new General Hospital at Bir- 
mingham, which were duly presented at the meeting of the 
General Committee on the 31st ult., cannot but be regarded 
as highly satisfactory to all concerned. This large build- 
ing scheme, which has cost over £144,000, has been 
carried through without a hitch, and the splendidly 
equipped institution opened, and established free of all 
debt. Some extracts from the hon. secretary's report will, 
we think, interest our readers, as also the report 0 
Mr. William Henman, F.R.I.B.A., the architect. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE HoN. SECRETARY's REPORT. 


The delay in not being able to submit the final 
statement of accounts in regard to the building and 
equipment of the new General Hospital earlier, is, as you 
are aware, in consequence of a dispute which arose 
between the contractors and a sub-contractor, which I am 
glad to say, has now been amicably settled, thus enabling 
the architect, Mr. William Henman, to issue his final 
certificates. It will be remembered that the scheme for 
the removal and rebuilding of the General Hospital after 
having been approved by the Governors of that institution, 
received the unanimous assent of the public at a large 
meeting in the Town Hall on the ıgth January, 1891, 
presided over by the then Mayor, Mr. Alderman Clayton. 

Designs for the new hospital were sent in by 2 
selected architects ; of these the consulting architect, 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., awarded the first place to 
Mr. William Henman, who was subsequently appointed 
architect by the committee, an appointment whicb, 1 


| sideration of the architect. 


m, 


| 


that when the sanction is received the committee be 
authorised to carry out the work at a cost not exceeding 
the amount sanctioned, and that the council be recom- 
mended to suspend Standing Order No. 51 in order that 
the committee may be enabled to proceed with the erection 
of the houses as soon as possible.” 


A REPORT has just been submitted to the Hampstead Borough 
Council by its Housing Commi.tee, in wbich they point 
out that the question of housing is general and not local. 
“No provision," they say, “ for dealing with the housing 
question in Hampstead can be adequate or effective which 
ignores the existence of room famine on our borders.” 
The committee point out that although there is compara- 
tively little illegal overcrowding in Hampstead, the pro- 
cess of slum-making has commenced in certain areas, and 
“ additional accommodation of a better quality at a lower 
rent is the universal requirement of the wage-earners in 
Hampstead.” The report concludes by a series of recom- 
mendations. While urging that the Public Health Acts 
should be rigidly enforced, the committee point out the 
need of construction of new premises preceding any demoll- 
tion. Asa commencement they propose to acquire a site 
of at least 40,000 square feet for the erection of new 


dwellings. 


A Form of petition to Lord Salisbury, strongly urging the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to define tbe extent 
to which municipal trading should be sanctioned by 
Parliament has just been circulated among the associations 
representing the different industries of the country and also 
among leading banks, insurance companies, chambers of 
commerce; iron, steel, and engineering firms and companies; 
tramway, lighting, and electric companies; dock, canal, 
and shipping companies, etc., with requests for signature. 
The promoters of the movement, in a memorandum which 


the evidence given before the Joint Committee of 1900 fully 
justified the appointment of that body; but the evidence, 
they say, was incomplete, while they find that municipal 
trading is steadily progressing. They are of opinion that 
it is essential to the commercial and trading interests, and 
also to the progress, of the nation, that the inquiry into the 
character and extent of the trading of municipal authorities 
should be completed and reported on, and, seeing how 
Parliament has failed to reappoint the Joint Committee, 
they are induced to ask that the subject should now be 


taken up by a Royal Commission. 
— AA 


A SURREY COTTAGE. 
(See Illustrations.) 


HE ambitious artist has something of a contempt for 
the decorative resultsof mere paper and paint, and 
nothing less than constructional decoration satisfies his 
full aspirations. There is something seductive in the ease 
with which you may quite alter an interior eflect by the 
application of paint and wall and ceiling paper. The very 
proportions—height, width, and length— may all be mate- 
rially affected by simple means, and the expense may be 
kept so low that one may live in a new house, as it were, 
every year. This surface work, however, does not now 
satisfy the aims of the architect so much as it did some 
fifteen years ago, which was a great time for the artistic 
development of wall papers and wall fabrics. Nowadays, 
however, the art of interior decoration is not so easily 
summed up in the mere application of beautiful fabrics to 
the walls, and the wall paper manufacturer bas latterly 
been kept severely in check. If one noted certain signs 
it might be thought that wall papers amongst first.rate 
architectural work, were going to die an easy death ; but as 
one swallow does not makea summer, we must not mistake 
the efforts of specialists as too certain a lead for the rank 
and file. 

It does seem a little curious at first sight to find in a good 
house that the bed-rcom walls are left in the rough plaster, 
without a likelihood of anything in the way of paper and 
paint, when so many charming wall papers are available. 
This state of affairs is somewhat atoned for when we find 
the plaster left rough, and the “ floating” finish omitted, 
for then the texture is admirable. It is rather like harking 
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quate for a hospital such as was contemplated, and that in 
my opinion it was best to design a complete building and 
erect such portions as funds would permit, trusting to the 
liberality of the public for its ultimate completion. You 
took a still bolder step, and determined to carry out the 
entire design : the wisdom of that course is proved by the 
liberal response made to the appeal for needful funds. 

The hospital has been carried out in all essential fea- 
tures as originally designed by me with one important 
exception, viz, in the method employed for heating and 
ventilation. After very careful examination of buildings 
in which Mr. William Key, of Glasgow, had introduced 
the “ Plenum" system of ventilation combined with 
steam heating, you decided to adopt his methods and 
employ his services. Had 1 realised the enormous amount 
of additional labour and responsibility which devolved 
upon me by the adoption of ۲ Plenum ” ventilation in so 
extensive a building I might have hesitated to have given 
that system its just due when asked to report thereon ; but 
when adopted, I spared neither time nor trouble in master- 
ing its requirements and adapting the construction of the 
buildings so as to ensure its permanent success. 

By adding a story to the small pavilions the accommo- 
nation for patients was increased by 42 beds, bringing up 
the total to 346. 

On the 23rd November, 1892, a tender of Messrs. 
Barnsley & Son was accepted for the foundations and 
basement of the out-patients’ department, in order that 
work might be proceeded with on a portion of the site then 


available. 
The generally expressed opinion that ۶“ Birmingham 


ought to have a hospital second to none in the Kingdom! 
led, no doubt, to an expensive class of material being 
specified; and, as tenders for the complete work were in- 
vited upon a rising market, they came in at a higher figure 
than you considered ought to be expended. A revision of 
the design was thus required, which entailed several 
months of labour; for, although reduced cost was princi- 
pally brought about by the substitution of less expensive 
materials, minor economics ran all through the buildings, 
necessitating practically a new set of working drawings 
and specification, for which I have claimed no remu- 
neration. 

Although I regret the loss of some architectural 
embellishments to the back portions of the buildings, I 
have no such feeling in regard to the elimination of large 
quantities of glazed brick lining originally provided, having 
become convinced that glazed brickwork within a hospital 
is not a suitable material; and as regards stability and 
utility, I do not consider the buildings have suffered by 
the modifications necessitated in order to reduce the cost, 

Fresh tenders having been obtained, that of Messrs. 
Barnsley & Son was accepted for completing the works, and 
a second contract wes signed on the 12th March, 1894. 
The works were continuously proceeded with and the 
buildings were occupied by patients in October, 1897. 

During the progress of the works, slight modifications in 
the design and materials employed were necessitated, and 
some additional works, principally in the nature of fittings 
were required and sanctioned by you. After deducting 
such additions I was gratified at being able to report that 
the cost of the works executed under the second contract 
was £776 less than the contract sum. _ 

I desire to take this opportunity for acknowledging the 
confidence which you have throughout placed in my con- 
duct of the works, and to express my appreciation of the 
admirable manner in which they were carried out by 
Messrs. Barnsley & Son and the numerous sub-contractors, 
as well as to thank Messrs. T. H. Mansell and Charles 
Henman for the painstaking care displayed in their duties 
as quantity surveyors. Ably supported as I have thus 
been in my endeavours, I bave no hesitation in stating 
that you have excellent value in handsome, sound, and 
useful buildings. 

The science of hospital design may progress, but Bir- 
mingham holds the proud position of having at the end of . 
the nineteenth century boldly made a new departure which 
has already led to fresh developments intended to secure 
additional comfort and convenience for both patients and 
staff, as well as to facilitate the work of administration in 
these noble institutions, built and supported for the cure of 
disease and alleviation of suffering among the poorer 


classes of the community. 
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venture to say, has proved in every way a wise and most 
satisfactory selection, resulting in the building of one of 
the most complete and best arranged hospitals in the 
country. 

The quantity surveyors were Mr. T. H. Mansell and 
Mr. Charles Henman, both of whom deserve the heartiest 
thanks of the committee for the important services they 
have from time to time rendered. The tender of Messrs. 
T. Barnsley & Son, out of 13 firms invited to tender for 
the building of the new Hospital, was accepted. The 
work from first to last has been carried out in a most 
praiseworthy manner, and reflects great credit upon the 
contractors. Such has been the care in which the 
question of addıtional work or extras has been watched 
by the architect (Mr. William Henman) and your Building 
Committee, that the officers have the gratification to 
report that out of a total payment of £144,196 to the 
contractors for buildings and other works, the com- 
paratively small sum of £4,434, represents the only 


additions. 
The building of the hospital was sufficiently forward for 


the stone-laying ceremony to be held on September 8th, 
1894, when the foundation-stone was graciously laid by 
H.R.H. The Duke of York (now the Prince of Wales), 
accompanied by H.R.H. The Duchess of York (now the 
Princess of Wales); and on July 7th, 1897, the hospital 
was opened on behalf of our late lamented Queen by 
H.R.H. Princess Christian, and it was a proud day for the 
Governors, the Committee, and Officers when it was 
found that in the following October the patients could be 
removed from the old to the new hospital. 

The hospital has been completely furnished and equipped, 
and it is generally admitted that the building, its ventila- 
tion, heating, and other arrangements have been found to 
work to the satisfaction of the medical officers, the staff, 
and the patients. The hospital contains 346 beds. 

In referring to the statement of accounts, from Decem- 
ber 3oth, 1890 (on which day the first donation to the new 
building fund was given), to the closing of the accounts on 
December 31st, Igor, it will be seen that the total cost of 
the hospital, land, heating and ventilating, electric supply, 
furnishing and fittings, architects commission, and general 
expenses, amounts to /219,459 6s. 7d.; as against receipts 
and subscriptions through the generosity of our citizens 
and donors of £154,075 19s. 5d., £25,000 through the 
munificence of the late Miss Ryland, Z23,797 from the 
Wilkes bequest, and with other items, making the total of 
such receipts to £208,841 16s. 1d. These figures do not 
include the handsome gifts of freehold land and buildings 
fronting Steelhouse Lane and Weaman Street, Birming- 
bam, and other benefactions from Sir John Holder, and 
which have been separately acknowledged by the General 
Hospital Committee. It will thus be seen that the sum of 
£10,617 Ios. 6d. is the amount required out of the proceeds 
of sale of the old hospital and site to meet the total expen- 
diture of building and equipments. 

When it is remembered that it has always been con- 
sidered, and constantly referred to from the first, that the 
whole of the proceeds arising from the sale of the old 
hospital and site would most likely be required to meet the 
expenses of the building and equipment of the new hos- 
pital, it wil be gratifying to your Committee and the 
Governors to know that more than one-half of the moneys 


received from such sale £23,000) remains in the hands of 
the trustees, in addition to the share of Deykin's mortgage, 


valued at about £2,000. 

In to-day making the pleasant announcement that the 
building and equipment of the new hospital is all now settled 
and free from debt, the officers venture to think that the 
Committee, Honorary Officers, Honorary Medical and Sur- 
gical Staff, Architect, Contractors, and Subscribers may be 
congratulated on the part they have taken in this noble 
work for the benefit of the sick and suffering p-or in 


Birmingham and its neighbourhood. 


Mr. Henman’s REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE. 

Now that my work in connection with the erection of 
buildings in Steelhouse Lane is about to be closed, I may 
remind you it is just ten years since I wasinvited to submit 
a design, and venture to recall the principal features in 
connection with the undertaking. In the printed report 
which accompanied my drawings I clearly stated that the 
sum then proposed to be expended would be quite inade- 
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there was for some years previously, but a considerable 
amount of villa and cottage property has been built in 
several of our suburbs, which has been well taken up, and 
10 many cases has changed ownership at remunerative 
prices to the builder notwithstanding the high prices paid 
for building materials, and there are good prospects of the 
demand for this class of property continuing for some time 
yet. In that period a considerable amount of warehouse 
and office property has also been erected, but there are 
ominous indications that the supply of this class of pro- 
perty is at present somewhat in advance of the demand, 
notwithstanding there are some important contracts in this 

class of property in preparation. The railway extensions 
| which have been in progress for these years, and are still 

going on, have had a good effect in keeping the operatives 
employed, and these are by no means exhausted yet, but 
will also employ a large number throughout the coming 
year. Our Corporation as Improvement Trustees have 
a!so some large contracts in preparation as well as in pro- 
gress. Altogether considered, those engaged in these 
trades may look forward with hope as well as back with 


pleasure. 


THE Past Year’s BUILDING TRADE IN YORKSHIRE. 
Speculative building fell away at the beginning 
of 1901, and there is no sign of a distinct revival. 
In Leeds, says the Yorkshire Post, there have been 


nearly 2,000 houses erected since January, but this a 


several hundreds less than in 1900. The number o 
plans deposited was 3,211. Forty-seven important con- 
tracts have been practically finished, including the County 
Arcade and 35 shops in Queen Victoria Street, as well as 
insurance offices in Park Row and East Parade. Between 
70 and 80 big jobs are in hand, including the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, the School of Art, the Women and 
Children's Hospital, several factories and warehouses, an 
extension of the Corporation electric lighting works, and 
churches and chapels, as well as new shop premises and 
the re-building of several hotels. Among the contracts 
yet to be placed is that for the building of a large engine 
shed for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 

At Hull the only work which is keeping firms going is 
building new premises in the new streets; the erection of 
four Board schools, and the extension of four others; and 
tbe work of extension and repairs generally. The fine 
building of the Ocean Accident Insurance Corporation in 
Lowgate has just been completed; and the National and 
Provincial Bank at Scale Lane, corner of Lowgate, is 
nearly finished. These are conspicuous additions to the 
architecture of the city. It is stated on good authority 
that over 3,000 houses in Hull are unoccupied. 

The erection of the acute hospital block of the West 
Riding new asylum, at Storthes Hall, Kirkburton, is pro- 
gressing steadily. The building of a new church of St. 
Barnabas, at Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, has also pro- 
ceeded. The new wing of Huddersfield Infirmary is 
practically finished, and the new Temperance Hall and 
enlargement of the Technical College were completed some 
months ago. No other large new buildiogs have been 
commenced in Huddersfield, and there has been little 
going on in the way of house building, which is checked 


by high wages and cost of materials. 
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A BUILDING CONTRACTOR'S 
EXPERIENCES OF TRADES UNIONISM. 


Y way of supporting the statement made in the Times 
articles on ** The Crisis in British Industry,” a 
correspondent sends to that journal the record of a build- 
ing contractor's experiences of the effects of trades 
unionism in regard to building operations. He says :— 

A well-known building contractor, who has been 2 
business in London for upwards of thirty years, and em- 
ploys a large number of men, confirms most of the state- 
ments which have appeared in the Times in regard to the 
restriction of the quantity of work done by bricklayers and 
others connected with the building trades; for the evil is 
equally rife in the carpenters’ and masons' shops and 
among painters and others. As a rule, the contractor 
affirms, when a man is under the strict supervision of his 
society, he does not give half the quantity of work per day 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
A SUGGESTION BY WALTER K. BOOTH, ARCHITECT. 


ERE is a well-proportioned dream for the new 
Liverpool Cathedral, by a well-experienced “ Dicky 
Sam." As the first in the field in the new trial it will, no 
doubt, interest our readers, and as it is only a slight vision 
it is presumed the author will not be too severely dealt 
with by the critics. Mr. Booth, it will be remembered, is 
an old and valued contributor to the British Architect. 


A SURREY COTTAGE. 


See Article by Mr. T. Rırrırs Davison under above 
title. 
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REPORTS OF THE BUILDING TRADE FOR 
1901. 


EVERAL reports are to hand respecting the building 


N trade in various parts of the country during 1901. 
r 


om these we make a few extracts which may be of 


interest to our readers. 
THE EDINBURGH BUILDING ۰ 


Notwithstanding that there was a falling off in the value 
of work passing through the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court last year, amounting to كر‎ 347,317 less than the pre- 
vious year, it is again to be recorded, says the Scotsman, 
that the year now drawing to a close shows a further 
decrease of £199,610. From the statistics of the Dean of 
Guild Court for 190» the number of warrants granted, in- 
cluding minor warrants, reached the total of 884, of an 
approximate value of £829,950. These warrants referred 
to 57 villas, 74 self-contained houses, 225 public and other 
buildings, 590 alterations, 82 tenements containing 43 shops 
and 962 dwelling-houses. This year, to date, the work that 
has passed through the Court represented 782 warrants, 
of an approximate value of £630,340. These warrants 
embrace 36 villas, 126 self-contained houses, 8 
public buildings, 398 alterations, 56 tenements of 
15 shops and 537 dwelling-houses. There has thus been 
a considerable diminution on all classes of buildings during 
the year with the exception of self-contained houses. 
About 57 per cent. of the tenements passed during the year 
still remain to be built, and a number of the buildings 
. erected during the year form part of warrants granted 

during the two previous years. It is expected, however, 
tbat as there is now a time limit to the duration of the 
warrants a number of buildings will be proceeded with 
during the ensuing year. It is evident from tbe increase 
of self-contained houses that they are morein demand than 
houses in tenement property. 

A landmark, it may be recalled, bas been removed in 
George IV. Bridge by the demolition of the County Build- 
ings, to make room for the new and more commodious 
premises required for county administrative work. 


Tue BUILDING TRADE IN GLASGOW. 


Throughout the past year the various trades connected 
with the building industry in Glasgow, we learn from the 
Glasgow Herald, have been fairly prosperous. Early in the 
year the operatives connected with one of these trades sub- 
mitted gracefully to a small reduction in their standard 
wage. Those connected with another resisted a demand 
made by their employers for a slight reduction, which 
caused a cessation of labour to some extent for some weeks 
in that trade. But as a large numher of the eniployers 
had contracts which had to be completed to enable the pre- 
mises to be occupied at the term of Whitsunday, and as 
our Exbibition Buildings were in the hands of a large 
number of the operatives of that trade, a cessation of 
labour at which could not be thought of in any cırcum- 
stances at the time, the result was that the short struggle 
terminated in a nominal victory at least for the operatives, 
although there are too good reasons for stating that reduc- 

tions in many instances have since taken place, and the 
` standard rate in the trade is not altered. 

During the last two years there has not been so much 
dwelling-house property of the tenement class built as 
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when the charge had been heard, it was the men who got 
the reprimand, not the foreman. To him the society 
officials offered an apology, telling him he had done nothing 
but his duty, and that they intended to put a stop to this 
sort of thing—that is, to the conspiracy among workmen to 
defraud employ ers of a fair day's work. They furthermore 
compelled the workmen who made the complaint to go to 
their foreman and beg his pardon. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the con- 
tractor, while severely condemning the tyranny of the 
societies and the immoral—because unmanly—practices 
which they have engendered, is by no means hostile to the 
trade unions, and indeed holds that they have, on the 
whole, done great good. Another point worth mentioning 
is the fact—strongly attested by the contractor—that the 
workman in the building trades to-day is superior to his 
predecessor of 20 years ago in intelligence, education, and 
moral charaeter; but he is under the evil system es- 
tablished hy his union, suflers under its tyrannous methods, 
and does not know how to break away and free himself, 
The contractor gives one instance of the way in which this 
tyranny works; it speaks volumes. The best foreman he 
ever had—one who was determined to do his duty-- was, 
after paying 20 years to his society, defrauded of the 
benefit of his subscriptions because he was reported against 
by reason of his determination to bave a proper day's work 
out of his men. Of course be put himself technically in 
the wrong by getting a little behind in his payments. But 
it was because he resisted the union's methods that he 
became a marked man, and he was in the end driven to 


adopt another calling. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.CE. 


Is م‎ WATER PiPE A SEWER? 


NOVEL point was raised in support ofa claim made in 
Otley County Court the other day by a labourer for £ 70 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act, against a Wake- 
field contractor. The defendant was a contractor engaged 
inlaying down a line of pipes to convey water through 
Arthington to Leeds, and the plaintiff was injured while 
engaged in the work. The laying of water pipes is not one 
of the employments mentioned in the Act, but Mr. E. C. 
Newstead, solicitor, Otley, on behalf of the plaintiff, sub- 
mitted that such works were covered by the word ‘ sewer," 
mentioned in Section 7 of the Act. He said various 
dictionaries gave the meaning of the word sewer as 5 
passage underground for water." The County Court Judge 
held that he could only give an interpretation to the word 
such as it was ordinarily understood to bear. No one 
hearing sewers mentioned ever thought that water supply 


pipes were meant. He therefore gave judgment for the 


defendant. 
NOT THE PLACE FOR COCKNEY Excursionists ! 
According to Science Siftings, Broek, in Holland, bolds 
the record as the world's cleanest town. No horses or 
dogs are allowed in the streets, and scattering waste paper 
about is punishable by imprisonment! 
GERMANY ANXIOUS TO CLEANSE OUR STREETS. 


An illustrated description of the “Salus” machine, 
made at Düsseldorf, and patented all over the world, is 
given in the Public Health Engineer. It performs the work 
of watering, sweeping, and loading simultaneously and 
automatically, so that a street is cleansed by the simple 
process of running the machine over it. If it can do all 
that is claimed for it, we are likely to hear of it again. 


THE EXPENDITURE ON SoME New ELECTRIC Lines. 


Tug sum for the construction of the various new electric 
lines for which Parliamentary powers are being sought 
amount to no less than £42,799,000 in share capital and 
£3,000,000 in debenture capital. The Brighton Electric 
is asking by far the largest sum—£9,000,000 in shares and 
£3,000,000 in debentures. In face of the fierce opposi- 
tion which this company will have to encounter at the 
hands of the London and Brighton we may, says the 
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that he could and does give, often enough, when he is not 
conscious of the presence of the society “ spy.” “ Directly 
that person is away," says the contractor, ' you know it 
by the different manner in which the men goto work. You 
never know who the spy is, but you feel his presence." As 
an instance in point, he gave his experience in regard to 
the putting in of the foundation of a large chimney, when 
the bricklayers engaged upon it averaged 2,000 bricks per 
man in the day. Asked if this would not be considered 
‘slop " work, he answered, “ Decidedly not." It was care- 
ful work, but, being thick work, the trowel could be dis- 
pensed with, the bricklayer, after the mortar had been 
spread on the course, taking a brick in each hand and 
laying them side by side. Of course this could not be 
done if the workman would not lay down his trowel, 
which he often enough would not do if the society spy were 
about. 

The contractor instanced another case in which men 
doing the best kind of work only recently set from ten to 
twelve hundred bricks per day. This was on a gentleman's 
house, at present in course of erection, just outside the 
London radius, and the average was the one for the whole 
of the work, not for any inferior portion of it. The con- 
tractor accounts for the high average of work in both these 
instances by the difficulty of society supervision, or, in 
other words, to the absence of the spy. In the case of the 
2,000 bricks per day, the work was done in a deep hole, 
which could not easily be overlooked. In the other case— 
that of the 1,000 to 1,200 bricks per day—the job is an 
hour's railway journey from town. 

The contractor has invariably found that when a foreman 
is a man of character and energy, and not afraid of the 
society, tbe men will do more work. But if he belongs to 
the local society, and has not the power of asserting him- 
self, there is no end of dilly-dallying work and time. wast- 
ing. The method is this—the bricksetter will take up a 
brick, turn it round, lay it down again, and then handle 
and examine another in the same way, finally laying it 
after he has spent time enough over it to have lain, with 
diligence, two or three bricks. Thus there is a show of 
work, although it is calculated with the view to waste 
time. 

The building contractor here referred to considers that 
this evil of restricting work has been greatly augmented 
during the last ten or iwelve years, that is, since the 
London County Council undertook to do its own work. He 
cites instances in which bricklayers working for the London 
County Council have laid but from 150 to 250 bricks a day. 
These cases were brought before the Council by their own 
arcbitect, and were much commented upon at the time by 
the trade journals. “But,” remarks one contractor, “the 
apathetic public, who, as the ultimate paymasters, are 
most concerned, allow the thing to go on, and will, no 
doubt, continue to allow it until the enormity of the thing 
brings about its own remedy." He cites instances in 
which work done by the Council's workmen cost more 
than double the price asked by a contractor. Curiously 
enough, a builder formerly under the London County 
Council, who was present during part of the conversation 
which elicited the above facts, threw in a confirmatory 
remark in the following terms:—‘‘ That is so. That job 
which you know my mate did cost £2,000, whereas the 
contractor's price was £900.” 

. The contractor thinks there are signs that the evil is 
likely, ere long, to right itself. He holds that much of 
the evil has arisen from the fact that the trade union 
Societies have been “run” very much in the past by the 
younger and less responsible members--that is, by the 
men who have not established homes of their own, and to 
whom it is life and amusement to attend the society meet- 
ings, fight the battles of the union, and feel important. 
To the older men, fathers of families, with other interests, 
the bother and turmoil of the societies have been a 
nuisance, and have, in consequence, had little of their 
attention. But our contractor now sees signs of a change. 
The shadow of trade shrinkage is before them, and they 
are, in consequence, beginning to feel that they must do 
something to secure themselves when there is not enough 
work to go all round. The contractor gives an instance— 
3 unique one in his experience. On one of his jobs some 
bricklayers reported their foreman. to the society because 
he Was “ badgering " them to give their employers a fair 
day's work. He was called up before the society, but, 
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Tue Tramways Committee of Aberdeen have resolved 
to recommend the Town Council to proceed with the 
scheme for the electrical equipment of the Queen’s Cross 
and Bridges routes. The estimates of the burgh sur- 
veyor and electrical engineer put the cost of the work at 


£ 36,000. 


THE designs of Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 
R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, have been 
accepted for the proposed new Congregational Church at 
Bury Park, Luton. The estimated cost is £3,590, inclusive 
of tower. The seating accommodation is for 533 adults, and 
the building is to be faced with red brick, with dressings of 


Bath stone. 


THe Holbeck Guardians have approved an estimate of 
cost for the extensions at the workhouse as furnished by 
the architect. It showed that the new laundry and 
kitchen, with boiler-house and boilers, were estimated at 
£7,739 198. 84d., and the alterations at the infirmary 
premises at £1,841 17s. 5d. The estimate and plans have 
been forwarded for the sanction of the Local Government 


Board. 


Tue staff of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons’ studios, at Exeter, 
have enjoyed the benefits of an admirable Sick «nd Benefit 
Club for a long number of years. There are between 80 
and 100 members, and recently the annual meeting of the 
club was held. The hon. secretary’s (Mr. H. Turner 
Hems) report was of a most satisfactory nature. The 
treasurer's statement showed a good balance at the bank 
and a bonus due to each member of nearly 60 per cent. 


of the annual subscription. 


THE surveyor to the Frimley Urban District Council 
(Camberley, Surrey)—Mr. F. C. Uren—submitted his 
drawings to the Sanitary Committee on the 23rd ult., for 
the proposed Isolation Hospital buildings, upon which the 
council in July last decided to spend some £3,500. Butat 
a special meeting on the 24th ult., the council revoked its 
previous resolution, and the subject for the present has been 
shelved. The council have decided to apply for permission 
to raise a loan of £1,200 for paving works. 


Tue Liolithgow new Academy, is now nearing completion, 
and is expected to be ready for occupation in April next. 
The style of the building is the Scottish Baronial, simply 
treated, and the outstanding features are two circular 
towers at the principal entrances, after the style of the 
round towers of Holyrood and Falkland Palaces The 
building will be furnished with large and airy class rooms, 
and provided with science lecture room, laboratory, and 
cooking room, all fully equipped with the best appliances. 
The estimated cost of the building is £7,000. The archi- 
tect is Mr. J. Graham Fairley, Edinburgh. 


Tue New Century Theatre at Motherwell was opened on 
the 28th ult. The new theatre, which has been erected at 
a cost of over £11,000, was designed by Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, and is a two tier one, providing accommodation for 
about 1,500. The stage is 35 feet by 50 feet, with pro- 
scenium opening of 26 feet. The theatre has all the latest 
improvements, and is lighted by electricity. The tiers are 
built on the cantilever principle, with the result that there 
are no pillars to obstruct the view. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 31st ult., dedicated 
a new building which has been erected at Folkestone, td be 
used for various purposes connected with Church work. 
The building has been erected on a part of the site once 
occupied by the Saxon monastery and the nunnery founded 
by St. Eanswyth. An antiquated residence stood on the 
spot until two or three years ago, and it was proposed by a 
syndicate who purchased it to erect a theatre of varieties. 
In order to prevent this the site was purchased by Church 
people, and devoted to its present purpose 
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Globe, well eliminate the ı2 millions set down for it. This 
is the largest amount of capital ever asked for in any one 
Session. 

GETTING Rip or Waste PRODUCTS. 

The Swansea Corporation have had before them a report 
of their borough surveyor, Mr. George Bell, upon tbe pro- 
posed erection of a dust destructor. Mr. Bell states that 
the burning of 20,000 tons of refuse per annum will | 
produce 6,000 tons of clinker, which could be dealt with ' 
on the proposed site for several years to the greatest ' 
possible advantage, in culverting the Burlais Brook, 
building retaining walls, and filling up the ground according ۱ 
to a scheme prepared in 1890. Clinker makes excellent 
concrete, which could be used for building the works, and 
later on it could also be utilised for building tbe proposed 
houses on the site. The heat power obtained from the | 
burning of the refuse could be used tor operating the | 
machinery required, and also for lighting the works. The | 
approximate estimate of the works on the site would be | 
£9,000, and the value of the site £750, making a total of | 
£9,750. The capital charge on this amount, spread over a 
period of 30 years, would be equal to £536 per annum on 
20,000 tons, which was equal to 64d. per ton. 


AN ECONOMICAL STREET PAVING. 


Economy is not the strong point of the administrators of 
a town which has as big a yearly budget as the State of | 
Belgium ; but occasionally it shows itself in unlooked for | 
directions. For instance, writes the Paris correspondent | 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, when the upper surface of the | 
wood pavement of the streets is worn away, the blocks are 
not taken up and thrown away, but simply turned, and 
another surface presented. To the under surface, of | 
course, the cement is found adhering, but that is removed 
by a special machine now being used in the streets of | 
Paris. It is a cutter worked by electricity ; it pares off the | 
cement at the rate of 500 bricks per hour. Formerly the | 
blocks had to be conveyed to and from a workshop; the | 
completion of their toilet on the spot is a great saving of | 
time and money. The machine, which attracts a great | 
attention in the streets, is the invention of a Frenchman. ظ‎ 
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TRADE NOTES 


HE White Oak Schools, Swanley, are being ventilated 

by means of Shorland's patent concealed exhaust roof 

ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland % Brother, of Manchester. 


THe new Consumptive Home, Barnhill, Perth, is being 

. ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting 
invisible roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 

Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow and Manchester. 


Tue Home for the Little Sisters of the Poor, Sunderland, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester Stoves, with descending smoke flues, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 
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JOTTINGS. 


LANS for a new technical institution, to cost about 
£ 100,000, have just been adopted by the Corporation 


of Belfast. 


Pans have been approved by a committee of the ۰ 
brough Corporation for the new museum which 1s to 
be erected on the south side of the Linthorpe entrance 
to the Albert Park. The museum, which is the gift of Mr. 
A. J. Dorman, will be about 55 feet square, and its height 
about 25 feet ; it will be crowned by a dome. 
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although one would hope for the credit of the municipality 
that tbis official control would not be exercised to an 
‘injurious and intolerable” extent. The fact, however, 
remains that it might be, and herein lies the real danger 
and grievance. And it is this possibility of mischief which 
should be rendered an impossibility. 

That any tribunal should be called upon to assess the 
architectural quality of a building design, which does not 
include a proportionate amount of competent architectural 
opinion, is, of course, unquestionably wrong. Andit would 
be quite possible, we should think, for any municipal 
authority to form a committee for dealing with architectural 
and building matters, which might include some of the hest 
architectural opinion in their city or town. It is not 
enough, of course, to put on a builder, a heating engineer, 
or a timber merchant, and consider such individuals 
sufficiently expert opinion. And even then, when you have 
secured the best available expert tribunal, it would not do 
to invest them with practically unlimited control or 
authority. We do not want the sameness of a Regent- 
street in every thoroughfare, nor do we want the hotch- 
potch of a Shaftesbury-avenue. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to lay down any fixed standard, or any distinct 
lines, for the’ building up of a high quality of municipal 
architecture. 1٤ would certainly be undesirable to make 
any such attempt. 

hat is first of all needed is, that municipal authorities 
shall rightly exercise the powers they already possess; 
that they shall take every possible step to secure the 
architectural excellence of the buildings directly under 
their control; and that the building by-laws are 
administered to the best advantage, both of architecture 
and building. They might also give the architect better 
opportunities in the widening and straightening of our 
main thoroughfares, and in numerous other ways might, 
even with the powers they already possess, contribute 
materially to the development and improvement of our 
municipal architecture. We trust, therefore, that the 
opposition of the Ulster architects to the proposal of the 
Belfast Corporation will be successful. 


EEE A tecum 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Hearts of Oak Benefit Society's new offices com- 

. petition has been decided by the assessor, Mr. Sidney 
R. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., though the sealed envelopes con. 
taining the successful authors' names 
have not yet been opened. We under- 
stand the designs will be on view next 
week at the Society's offices, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, W., though 
whether free admission will be given 


to anyone except members of the Society 
we do not know. 
: IN a competition for new union and 


relief offices at Barnsley the premium 
of £20 has been awarded to Mr. 
Herbert Crawshaw of that town. 


Tue executive committee of the 

Liverpool Queen Victoria Memorial 

Fund met on the 3rd inst., when the 

a S hon. treasurer reported that the amount 

J C . of the fund up to the 31st December 

was £9,659 16s. 9d. The date of 

sending in the final models, which are 

being prepared by the sculptors who: 

have gained the premiums offered by the 
committee, is February Ist. | 


Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Dublin, ha 
visited Truro Cathedral, and inspected, on behalf of the 
committee, the cracked stones in the nave pillars.. He is 
now preparing his report, the calculations for which will 
take some time to work out. The report will be presented 
to the Cathedral Committee in due course, and made 


public. 


Tue R.LB.A. Students’ annual competition designs and 
drawings will be on view at the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(Mill Street, Conduit Street) next week. The exhibition 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROHITECTS.—The ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of DESIGNS and DRAWINGS in competition for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Institute, will be held at the Gallery of 
the Alpine Club (entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.), from the 14th 
to the 25th instant, both days inclusive. Admission on presentation of 
card at door, | W. J. LOCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, W. Secretary. 
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MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES AND STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


URELY one of the most grotesque attempts to 
“improve” street architecture, is that which is pro- 
posed by the Belfast Corporation. This corporation, with 
more zeal than wisdom, purpose regulating the architecture 
of their city by inserting a clause in their new municipal 
Bill which would give them power to demand from every- 
one proposing to build or alter the front wall of any building 
within the city area, not only the plan section, etc , usually 
required, but also elevational drawings of all street 
frontages. The height, character, and design of such 
frontages are to be clearly indicated, and even the materials 
proposed to be used in construction are to be named. And 
then the corporation surveyor is to sit in judgment on these 
designs, and approve or disapprove! If he disapprove, 
then the author of the rejected design is to be at liberty to 
appeal to the recorder! Absurdity could scarcely go 
further, we should imagine. 

With the best intentions in the world towards 
architects and architecture, the Belfast or any. other 
corporation could neyer hope to control the design 
of street architecture in any really effective manner, 
from an architectural point of view, by putting into force 
such a system as this, and the Ulster Society of Architects 
do quite right to protest against this proposed officialinterfer- 
ence with their rights as architects. That the yea or nay 
of decision in such an important matter of public interest 
should be vested in one man, is bad enough, but when one 
considers that, as a rule, the training and business of a 


borough surveyor is wholly foreign to the development or 


cultivation of anything like artistic or architectural qualifi- 
cations, the case becomes as bad as it well could be, The 
only step further into the mire would be the appeal from the 
surveyor to the recorder! At any rate, the surveyor might 
be supposed to know something of construction, and 
possibly (by a little stretch of imagination) something also 
of some proportionate balance of parts, but the recorder 
might know absolutely nothing about it at all, and be 
wholly devoid, moreover, of that fickle quality known as 
*! artistic taste." And not all the legal acumen or judicial 
faculty in the world could make an architectural ignoramus 
into a competent architectural critic and adviser. 

These are such obvious deductions that it seems almost 
foolishness to set them down in sober print, and yet there 
is evidenced in more directions than one a desire on the 
part of municipal authorities to obtain some definite control 
over the architectural quality of the buildings put up within 
the area of their jurisdiction. No doubt the Belfast 
Corporation do not really desire to interfere with the 
artistic rights of the architects; perhaps their only wish is 
to prevent the perpetration of egregiously bad architecture. 
In this they would certainly have the sympathy of the 
architects iheniselves. to wbom the oftentimes hideous 
examples of street architecture are a more real source of 
offence than to apyone else. But they have set about the 
accomplishment of their purpose in the wrong way, and 
with little or no prospect of achieving it even if they 
carried through their proposal. No one would quarrel 
with a municipal authority for desiring to improve the 
architectural appearance of its streets; it is the way in 
which it proposes to do it that is open to criticism. And 
the proposal of the Belfast Corporation is to set up a censor- 
ship which no competent architectural critic would for a 
mpment admit to be right either in principle or 1n practice. 
To this extent, therefore, we are in agreement with the 


Ulster Society of Architects, as also with the opinion of 


their counsel that, “such a censorship could not but be 
injurious and intolerable to the profession of architects,' 
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Library, and School of Art. In 1886 Mr. Hornblower was 


awarded the first place in the competition for municipal 
abattoirs at Birkenhead, and the second premium for 


laying out the Bidston Hill Estate, Cheshire (over 300 


acres in extent), for Mr. Vyner. The deceased gentleman 


was also entrusted with the execution of a large amount of 
private work, among others by the members of the Laird 


family, Lord Brassey, Sir Thomas Brocklebank, Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, Bart., etc. He also took a prominent part, some 


years ago, in the reconstruction of the Liverpool Archi- 


tectural Society, of which he was for eight years hon. 
secretary, and subsequently vice-president. he funeral 
took place last week, when the Liverpool Architectural 
Society were represented by Messrs. A. P. Fry, Charles W. 
Blease, H. Bloomfield Bare, F.R.I.B.A.; E. Percy Hinde, 
and Hastwell Grayson (hon. secretary). The chief mourners 
were the three surviving brothers, Messrs. Francis H. 
Hornblower, Louis H. Hornblower, and George Horn- 
blower, F.R.I.B.A., the latter being an architect in practice 


in London. 


Tue death of Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., occurred on 
Tuesday at his residence, in Putney, in the 7oth year of 
his age. The Times thus sums up the work of this painter 
of coast scenery :—'' Every year on the walls of Burlington 
House were to be found several of the studies of sea and 
rocks with which this painter had made us familiar. 
Cornwall and the Channel Islands were his favourite 
haunts. The rich colours of the sea in those parts had 
great attractions for him, and his vivid blues and greens 
forned one of the most striking characteristics of bis 
work. . . In early life he came strongly under the influence 
of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. . . The elaborate fidelity 
to nature and the exactness in recording observation for 
which the Pre-Raphaelites worked continued to appear in 
Brett’s paintings long after the first flush of his early 
enthusiasm had died away. . . Of late years it had been 
noticed that he showed some tendency towards hardness 


of colour and to exaggeration of the qualities which had 
made his work popular. But this was no more than a 
sign of creeping age. At his best period John Brett was a 
sea painter of very considerable charm. He was elected 


an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1881.” 


Tue death is announced of Sir James Timmins Chance, 
head of the firm of Chance Brothers, glass mauufacturers 
and lighthouse engineers, of Birmingham. Sir James, who 
died at Brighton on Monday last, was created a baronet 
in 1900 for eminent servicesto science in lighthouse engineer- 
ing, and munificent philanthropy. After taking up the 


business of glass manufacturer established by his father 
and uncle, he perfected the machinery andalso the dioptric 
apparatus for lighting lighthouses, achieving great success 
at the Paris Exhibtion of 1867, when his work was ad- 
judged to be superior to that of French competing firms. 
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opens on Tuesday, the r4th inst., and will continue till 
the 25th inst., both dates inclusive. Admission will be by 


presentation of address card. 


THE Spring term of the Architectural Association Day 
School commences on the 13th inst. We are glad to hear 
from Mr. Seth-Smith, the President of the Association, 
that the first three months' work in connection with the 
school has been of the most satisfactory character. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., commences his course of 
Jectures to the Royal Academy students on the 27th inst., 
the subject of the course being ''The Learning of 


Architecture," 


FURTHER donations to the Architectural Association New 
Premises Fund are announced, including £50 from ۰ 
T. G. Jackson, R.A.; £31 105. from Mr. F. T. Baggallay, 
£26 ss. each from Mr. A. Saxon Snell and Mr. John 
Slater, Z21 from Mr. E. J. May, £10 105. from Mr. 
S. Flint Clarkson, and £10 trom Mr. Hyppolyte J. Blanc. 


The fund now stands at گر‎ 3,436 125. 


Tug decease of the following members of the Roya 
Institute of British Architects was announced at Monday 
night's meeting of the Institute :— Edward Henry 
Martineau (Fellow); Hugh Leonard (Hon. Associate); 


Edmund William Smith (Hon. Associate). 


The value of the estate left by the late Mr. James Brooks, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been proved at £5,771 7s. gross, and 


£3,939 16s. 11d. net. 
Ar last Friday evening’s meeting of the Architectural 
Association Messrs. A. D. Thacker and G. M. Page were 
duly elected members of the association. 


Tue Liverpool Architectural Society met on Monday 
evening last under the presidency of Professor F. M. 
Simpson, when a paper entitled * Old English Cottages ” 
was read by Mr. James Parkinson, illustrated by a fine 
series Of Jantern slides reminiscent of the author's tour 


through Leicestershire and Warwickshire. 


<“ THE PANTHEON AT Rome” is the title of a small volume 
written by Mr. James Thomas (London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Ltd.), in which the author discusses the very 
debatable question as to the date of the construction of the 
rotunda of the Pantheon. Says the author, in his preface: 
"The Pantheon rotunda is never overlooked as a demon- 
stration of the virile originality, spurning Greek tutelage, 
which marked the Roman of that period in building con- 
struction. The present small treatise has brought together 
certain facts, as well as arguments, that would tend to cast 
doubt on the justice of this general verdict of modern 
authorities, literary and technical; placing, indeed, the 
construction of the world-famed dome at a much latet 
period. That such a doubt should be resolved is surely 
desirable, for the mere prevalence of an opinion or belief 


gives it no sound warrant." 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. F. W. Hornblower, 
a well-known Liverpool architect, but who had for the last 
two years been laid aside by illness from the active duties 
of his profession. The deceased gentleman was articled to 
his father, Mr. Lewis Hornblower, in 1864, and afterwards 
became associated in practice with him. During this 
association the firm laid out Sefton Park, Liverpool 
(covering an area of some 375 acres), and their design for 
the laying out of Roundhay Park, Leeds (over 400 acres 
in extent), was awarded the second premium. They 
secured the first premium in the competition for the 
enlargement of Liverpool Corn Exchange Buildings, and 
the second premium for the rebuilding of the Liverpool 
Stock Exchange. The firm also carried out a very exten- 
sive “model” village on fire-proof principles at Millom, 
Cumberland, for the Hodbarrow Mining Company ; and 
laid cut a building estate, some hundreds of acres in extent 
neat Preston. In 1879 Mr. Lewis Hornblower died. In 
1885 Mr. F. W. Hornblower, in conjunction with Mr. 
Francis Holmes (also of Liverpool), won the second place 
in the competition for the new Government Buildings at 
Dublin, comprising Natural History Museum, National | 
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notes of all important decisions in the Superior Courts. 
The editor, Mr. Francis T. ۷۷۰ Miller, A, R.I.B.A , in his 
preface, remarks that the year has been an uneventful one 
in the building trade, and, although at the present moment 
there is a certain upward tendency, yet the trade, as a 
whole, has been below the average. Under these circum- 
stances the prices of labour and materials have not under- 
gone any great changes, but due account has been taken 
of such as may have occurred. Continued attention has 
been given in the book to the distinctive features of modern 
building—such as sanitary appliances in their newest torms, 
improved methods of ventilation, lighting, etc., as well as 
to new forms of materials. A summary of contents, and a 
good general index, as well as a carefully compiled index 
of the Acts and Regulations, also constitute useful features 


of this exceedingly useful work, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us with reference to what is 
known as an ‘Average Clause" in most fire insurance 
policies. The wording of this, our correspondent points 
out, is very complicated, “but the exact legal meaning is 
that if a man insures half the value of hisstock or premises 
and a fire occurs, the company will only pay half the value 
of the ascertained loss; thus, if a man had stock to the 
value of Z4,000 and he had only insured for £2,000, and he 
had Z1,000 worth of damage through fire, the insurance 
companies would only pay him £500.” Our correspondent 
further says—“ It is also a fact that in London the fire 
insurance premiums have been increased from 470 to 500 
per cent., more than they were six or seven years ago. See- 
ing that the companies are, many of them, if notall of them, 
still paying 20 per cent. and more on their paid-up capital, 
it seems that the only way to bring them to reason, both in 
their charges and conditions, is for the general body of 
ratepayers to insist on municipal insurance; this plan has 
been adopted in several places with very great success and 
immense saving to the pockets of insurers.” 


Tue Court of Governors of the Owens College, Manches- 
ter, at a meeting held on Tuesday, passed the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That the time has arrived when steps should 
be taken to secure that there should be, as originally pro- 
posed by the Owens College, an independent University in 
Manchester.” This resolution will be brought before the 
Court of the Victoria University, which meets very shortly. 


THE new postage stamp, to which we referred last week, 
is thus severely dealt with by the Manchester Guardian :— 
‘‘ No one expected, of course, that the Department would 
produce a stamp as artistic and interesting as those used 
by colonies such as Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape, 
Victoria, or Fiji, while the mere suggestion that the British 
postage stamp should be made as picturesque as those, 
say, of France or Greece would excite the ridicule of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand. Still we had hoped that the first stamps 
of King Edward VII. would at least be equal in merit to 
the last issued under Queen Victoria. The Post Office had 
announced that it was making great efforts. In its 
anxiety to please, it had passed over ‘all British artists as 
being incapable of carrying out so delicate a task as the 
designing of a postage stamp, and had given the commission 
to a certain Herr Fuchs, of Vienna. The result is dis- 
appointing in the extreme, for the new penny stamp is 
probably the ugliest ia Europe, and rivals some of the 
most commonplace portrait-stamps issued by the United 
States. The feeble design, the unpleasant colour, the 
weak and ineffective engraving of the new stamp, make us 
regret the disappearance of the last Victorian stamp, for, 
although that was no great artistic achievement, it had a 
certain dignified simplicity and was admirably executed. 
The old rose-red penny stamp of twenty years ago 15, by 
comparison, a veritable masterpiece.” 


We have authority to state (says the Times) that Sir 
Ernest Cassel, before his recent departure for India, placed 
at the disposal of the King £200,000 for charitable or 
utilitarian purposes. His Majesty for a long time past has 
felt the necessity of providing additional sanatoria in Eng- 
land for the open-air treatment of tuberculosis. He decided, 
therefore, to devote this generous gift to that special object, 
which will be carried out, when a fitting site has been 
acquired, under the personal directions of the K'ng, with 


the assistauce of an advisory committee, 
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Subsequently, through his assiduous labours, the firm of 
Chance Brothers became the only one in the world capable 
of producing every portion of a complete lighthouse. 
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Among the firm’s achievements were lenses for searchlights 
on war vessels, and the group flashing light on lighthouses. 
Sir James was one of the most munificent of Birming- 
ham citizens, among his benefactions being a donation of 
£ 50,000 to the Birmingham University. 


Prorgssor J. A. FLEMiNG illustrated his remarks on 


resonance in the fourth of his Christmas lectures at the ا‎ 


Royal Institution, by a most striking example that would 


surely seem to be quite incredible to any but the most pro- : 


found scientific investigator. Having referred to the well- 


known fact of a body of soldiers having to break step when : 


crossing a suspension bridge for fear cf the vibration 
breaking down the structure the professor said :—'* A boy 
with a pea-shooter might break Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge provided he had sufficient patience to shoot millions 
of peas at proper intervals against one of the supports; the 
accumulated effect of the impulses would gradually set up a 
swinging motion that would in time bring down the bridge.” 
Yes, we should imagine time and patience to be essential 


conditions to success ! 


Tue Year Book and Diary, 1902, of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute, is one of the best professional diaries we 
have seen. Jt is, of course, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the members of the institute for whom it is 
. produced. The diary has one page allotted to each day, 

together with a page for each month's summary; a caslı 
account, with two pages to each month; a quantity of 
blank pages for memoranda ; a rent register; a memoran- 
dum of moneys to lend and wanted; and a register of fire 
insurance premiums. Then there is a register of the mem- 
bers of the institute, the regulations, and other information 
relating thereto, together with a large amount of pro- 
fessional and general matter of particular interest and utility 
to the auctioneering profession. The volume is excellent] y 
produced for the Institute by Messrs. Partridge © Cooper. 


'"TLockwoop's Builder's, Architect's, Contractor's, and 
Engineer’s Price Book,” for 1902 (London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son), is already to hand. As usual, it 
constitutes a comprehensive handbook of the latest prices 
of every kind of material and labour in trades connected 
with building, including many useful memoranda and 
tables. It also contains a supplement, comprising the 
London Building Acts, 1894 and 1898, and other enact- 
ments relating to building in the metropolis, together with 
the by-laws and other regulations now in force, as also 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Br R. BROWN. 


Boston SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE last meeting of the Boston Society of Architects, 

in spite of a stormy night, was fairly well attended, 

It was a “ Ladies’ Night." Two of the fair practitioners 

of the art of architecture were proposed as members, but 

failed to receive the necessary number of votes. Mr. H. B. 
Pennell spoke on “ Colour ” in exteriors of buildings. 

Mr. Charles A. Cummings, the president, has given to 
the public a “History of Architecture in Italy," from 
Constantine to the Renaissance. It is written in a clear, 

raceful style, and illustrated with about 500 reproductions 
rom photos and plans. 
ART AND ۰ 


Mr. John Elliott, an Englishman, has been holding an 
exhibition of Studies and Sketches in this city. The 
Transcript says: “ Mr. Elliott’s art is like that of a majority 
of his compatriots of the present time, in that it is based 
on an intellectual foundation, and finds its most logical 
expression in refinement of form." Mr. Elliott's decorative 
work is in the public library. 

A dinner, which was to have been given on Christmas 
Eve, to Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, the artist, and other members 
of the Tile Club, by the Salmagundi Club, of New York, 
was indefinitely postponed, as Mr. Abbey could not attend, 
owing to business engagements in Boston. 

At Chicago, an exhibition of Paintings, by Vassili 
Verestchagin, was recently opened. The collection, which. 
numbers 20 canvases, fills five galleries. Some of the 
pictures illustrate ‘‘ Napoleon’s Moscow Campaign." Ten 
large pictures illustrate the ‘‘ American War in the Philip- 
pines," one the ** War in South Africa," and four are views 
of * Mountain Summits in the Caucasus and Himalayas." 


Tug New METROPOLITAN MUSEUM AT New York. 


The new entrance and wing to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art has recently been completed at a cost of $1,000,000, 
More than two years have been taken to build it. The 
outer doors open into a grand hall, 103 feet long and 54 feet 
wide, at the end of which are two smaller halls or galleries. 
Around the larger hall is a gallery, and opposite the 
entrance a staircase, 24 feet wide, of classical design, leads 
to the upper gallery and the old building. These new 
galleries are for sculpture. This portion, just completed, 
is a part of a grand, main entrance to the entire scheme o 
buildings, as they will ultimately stand when completed. 


Mr. Hunt (the younger) is the architect. 
ANOTHER Bic HoTEL AT New ۰ 


A svndicate of New York men, with Dr. W. S. Webb at 
its head, has been organised to build a twenty-story hotel 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, to 
contain 400 rooms for guests. It will be absolutely fire- 

roof in construction, and a ''model" of architectural 
design. The old Fifth Avenue Tavern, known as “ The 
Willows," is included in the property. The front of the 
new structure will be 9o feet on the Avenue and 150 feet 
on Forty-fourth Street. It is the plan of the operators to 
obtain the entire street front on Fifth Avenue, from Forty- 
third to Forty-fourth Streets. The name of the architect 


is not given. 
Some Notes or BUILDING Work. 


A large brick, steel, and stone building for the city of 
Chelsea (Boston) will be erected at a cost of $130,000. 
In addition to 20 class and teachers’ rooms, there will bea: 
large assembly hall. Mr. Wm. Hart Taylor, of Boston, 
is the architect. The same architect has prepared plans 
for the new building to be erected for the Chelsea Y.M.C.A., 
to cost $40,000. 

A fund amounting to $100,000 has been secured for the 
erection of an Administration building for the Wesleyan 
University, New York. $25,000 has also been given for 
another building. ۱ 

On Christmas Eve, Mrs. John L., Gardner’s ‘ Palace” 
in the Fen district, Boston, was dedicated or consecrated by 


\ 


the Rev. W. S. Frisby, of the Church of the Advent, a 


Communion Service in the Oratory being held at midnight. 
Messrs. L. F. Perry & Co., Boston, decorators and home 
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COMMENTING On the above gift and the manner of its dis- 
posal, the Lancet says:—The erection of a model sana- 
torium upon a design approved by so practical a body of 
physicians as the advisory committee should be an 
incalculable benefit to the community as well as to the 
patients. It will give a stimulus to a movement already 
started, but not running as strongly as could be desired, for 
providing suitable sanatoria for all tuberculous subjects to 
serve the needs of different districts of the country. Tuber- 
culosis must be prevented, and no surer or wiser way of 
fighting this fierce and insidious foe to our national health 
could be devised than the foundation of a model sanatorium. 
Such an institution will furnish the county and municipal 
authorities all over the kingdom with an example to follow.” 


A RECORD of the repairs done to the fabric of Winchester 
Cathedral has been cut in stone and recently placed in the 
west end of the nave. It states that the repairs to the roof 
were begun in March, 1896, and finished in December, 
1898 ; the cost was £12,670 105. 11d.; and the total area 
treated, 31,973 ft. super, or about three-quarters of an acre ; 
weight of lead removed and recast, 1564 tons, put on 
1973 tons; weight of new oak, 1983 tons; weight of pitch 
pine in battens, etc., 3263 tons ; length of battens, 93,510 ft., 
or about 17 miles. The work was carried out by Mr. J. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, under the supervision of Mr. 
J. B. Colson, F.R.I.B.A. A good deal of necessary work 
on other parts of the roof remains to be done, and the repair 


fund is still open. 


AcconDiNc ta the Madrid Herald (says the Kolnische Zeitung), 
two forgotten canvases by Goya, “' the national painter of 
Spain," have been discovered in the Viceregal Palace at 
Pampeluna. The artist Zubiri was examining a copy of a 
portrait of Ferdinand VII., when he discovered that it had 
been painted over another work, and careful removal of the 
superficial colours revealed a masterpiece by Goya. The 
uniform is by another hand, a fact not surprising, as Goya 
often left the completion of minor details of his portraits to 
other hands.  Incited by this discovery, Zubiri examined 
another picture in the palace, and found it to be a second 
portrait by Goya, the subject being Maria Louisa of Parma. 
Both canvases had been hung in an obscure corner, so that 
their artístic value had up to then been unsuspected. 


We have received from Messrs. Norton & Gregory, 20-24, 
Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, S.W., some 
excellent samples of tracing papers and linens. Both in 
quality and colour these seem to leave nothing to be 
desired. The No. 22 excelsior tracing cloth, and Nos. 32 
and 33 of white, rough, unglazed tracing paper, as also 
No. 40 stout bluish tracing paper, seem to be particularly 
good samples of production. We have also received, from 
the same firm, specimens and particulars of their new black 
line process, which, they claim, gives results “equal to 
lithography at the price of a photo-print.” A good deal, 
of course, depends upon the quality of the drawing, but we 
should say, judging from the result given of an anything 
but satisfactory drawing for the purpose, that the process 
should ensure success, given a suitable drawing. It is 
claimed for the process that: (1) the lines are of a deep 
black colour throughout, sharp,. continuous, indelible, and 
absolutely permanent; (2) the ground is invariably pure 
white, perfectly clean prints being obtained even from old, 
cracked, or dirty tracings—a result obtained by no other 
process ; (3) the paper is in no way affected by the pro- 
cess, does not become rotten or brittle, will not discolour 
under the action of light, and takes colour excellently ; and 
(4) erasures and alterations may be easily made without 
the use of acids, ink-eraser, or a penknife, removing the 
lines clearly, and leaving the paper as good as ever for 


brush or pen work. 


Tue War Office have issued the awards in the self-propelled 
lorry competition. Messrs. Thornycroft, of Chiswick, take 
the first prize of Z500; Edwin Foden & Co., Sandbach, 
the second of £250; and the Straker Steam Vehicle Com- 
pany, London and Bristol, the third of £100. The lorries 
which gained first and second prizes have been purchased 
by the War Office for army use, and they will in all 
probability be at once despatched to South Africa for 


further trial. 
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Callicratés about 450 B.c. for the Victory Temple had ever 
been executed by him. Incidental reference was made by 
Dr. Murray to'a small terra-cotta capital, archaic Ionic, 
obtained from Gela, in Sicily, two or three years ago, which 
bears traces of colours—red, white, and blue. - 


Coming to the second capital to be treated of, Dr. 
Murray referred to the Ionic capital from the archaic 


| temple of Diana at Ephesus, described in his paper on 
“The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of Diana at 


Ephesus,” read at the Institute in 1895. To a large 


extent this was a reconstruction from fragments of the old - 
burnt temple found under the later one, aud fortunately 

those. fragments. were. enough to enable the reconstruction 
to be. made without recourse to much conjecture. But 
there remained over some other fragments of capitals from 
the.same archaic temple. As they lay in the Museum 
room they were almost uvintelligible. After much doubt- 
ing, he (Dr. Murray) decided to take certain of them in 
hand. The author then described the fragments, and the 
ornaments upon them, and went on to show, by the aid of 
lantern slides, how they had been pieced together, the 
result being a restoration, fairly justified by the remains, 
of an archaic capital of an entirely new character. One 
particular feature the author did not think there was any 
other instance of among the remains of Greek architecture. 
A fragment of the rim presented on the outer face a double 


moulding, with a sharp groove between, Into this groove 


had been pushed a thin strip of lead, which first had been 
doubled back. The doubled edge is at the bo tom of the 
groove; at the top.the two edges of the lead are brought 
close together, and hold, in the manner of a vice, a very 


fine thread .of gold. Pliny mentions, as still existing in 


his day at Cyzicus, a shrine. on which a fine gold thread 
bad been inserted in all the joints of the marble, so that 
the interstices shone. with the finest hair-like threads. 


Fragments from the capitals show that much red or 
vermilion had been employed on them. Some leaves show 
a white edging, others white with red edging. 

There remain two fragments from the archaic temple at 
Ephesus which Dr. Murray thought must also belong to a 
capital, though it is not yet clear how they are to be com- 
bined into one. One shows the head of an ox in very high 
relief, the other part of bis back and haunch, with the tail 
thrown up over the haunch, as often seen in archaic Greek 


sculpture. There is in the Museum a huge capital from . 


Cyprus in which the heads and shoulders of two oxen were 
employed to support the abacus. Dr. Murray concluded 
that if he was right in his assumption that these two frag- 
ments belonged to capitals, we have thus at least three 
types of capitals from one and the same archaic Ionic 
temple. We haye also at least three types of bases, and, 
considering how few are the surviving fragments, no one 


can say but there may have been other varieties. Pliny 


says of the later temple that thirty-six of the columns were 


sculptured. The older temple also had sculptured columns. 


These enriched. columns would be capable of carrying off 


some variety in the capitals. The moral is that if the 


architects of the Classical Revival in this country had been 
aware of the inventiveness of the early Greeks the aspect 
of our towns would have been very different. 

Dr. Murray concluded by acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to the foreman of the masons and the well-trained 
men under him in the various restorations and re-arrange- 
ments that had been made in the Museum during the past 
fifteen years. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE, RESTAURANT, 
; ETC. 


ERNEST RUNTZ & CO;, ARCHITECTS. 


W" to-day illustrate the revised scheme for the rebuild- 
. ing of these premises on the island space to be 
formed in the Strand by the crescent leading into the new 
thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand, and in the 
elevational treatment of which Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A,, 
as adviser to the London County Council, has had a con- 
siderable share. Of course, the new scheme is very 
different from the one originally designed by Mr. Runtz 


in the competition for the new Strand frontages, and which 


* Canada will soon. have the largest loco-. 
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furnishers, are about. to enlarge their premises by an 


addition which will give them 7,500. more square feet. 


The cost will be about $50,000 above the foundations. 
Messrs. Everett & Mead are the architects. Stone, steel, 
and brick are the materials used in construction. ag 4 
Plans for an office building, six stories in height, have 
been prepared by Mr. Arthur H. Bowditch for Messrs. 
Bangs & Wells, trustees. | APER, 
` Messrs. Coolidge & Carlson, architects, are preparing 
plans. for- a large office building on the corner of State, 
Broad, and Doane Streets. o s 
A building to be known as the Paul Pratt Memorial 
Library is to be built of brick and stone at Cohasset. 
Mr. Edward Nichols is the architect. | ۱ 
Extensive alterations are to be made in tre American 


Express Company's building in this city. Messrs. Winslow | 


& Bigelow are the architects. 
Tug FUTURE or CANADA. ` 


Continued encouraging reports come to hand, through 
commercial sources, regarding the progress of Canada. غ1‎ 
is estimated that, for the year ending June 30th, about 0 
persons went into the North-west, of whom 18,000 went 
from the United States. . ۳ - 3 
A Mr. ان‎ Arkell, of New York, writing from. Montreal 


recently, sai 
motive works in the world.” 


Building is in good condition at Toronto, the number of 


houses in course of construction being greater than ever 


before. 
Ontario furniture firms are receiving large orders from 


وو ام + | England.‏ 

From the general trend of things, we should hope and 

expect soon to see more emigrants going to Canada from 
Great Britain than to the United States. 
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TWO IONIC CAPITALS IN THE BRITISR 
MUSEUM. ' 


R. A. S. MURRAY read a paper, with this title, before . 


the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday 
evening last. 7 MEM 
In his opening remarks Dr. Murray said that Professor 
Meurer, of Rome, visiting the Museum some months 
ago, identified one of the Ionic capitals in the collection 


as from the Temple of Wingless Victory at Athens. It. 


was an angle capital from the south-west angle, and 


slabs of the frieze. The.temple had four Ionic capitals 
at each end—none along the sides; hence, probably, 
the later name of the temple, Wingless Victory. The 
official name was Athena Nike, which was definitely 
confirmed some years ago by the finding of an inscription 
in the form of a public record ordering the building of the 
temple. The inscription is on marble, and states that the 
designs were to be left to Callicrates, whose. name is 
familiar as one of the architects of the Parthenon. The 
date of the inscription is agreed to. be not earlier than 
450 B.c., but not much later—that is to say, about ten years 
before the completion of the Parthenon. It does not follow, 
however, that the work had been put in hand at once. 
There is another inscription added on the same slab 
obviously some years later, about 430 B.c. Accordingly, 
between these two dates, 450-430 B.C., the temple had been 
built. At the latest it is therefore older than the 
Erechtheum. In the Elgin room at the Museum can now 
be studied an angle capital of the Erechtheum side by side 
with the newly identified capital of Athena Nikè. The 
capital of the Erechtheum is exuberant in its beauty; the 
other is simplicity itself. T 

Dr. Murray then went on to describe the capital of 


Athena. Nike, indicating various characteristics in the | 


treatment of the ornament which: go to prove its greater 
antiquity. There is in the Museum a fragment of an angle 
capital of the Ionic order from the temple at Basse by 
Ictinus, tbe colleague of Callicrates in the building of the 
Parthenor. It would be satisfactory if the newly identified 
capital could be claimed positively as the work of 
Callicrates. The Basse fragment, however, Dr. Murray 
considered both simp!er and grander in its lines, and there 
was still the question whether the commission given to 


was brought over by Lord Elgin, together with some 
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further back, in Elizabeth's days, the same division is 
applicable, but we find the chief apartment among the 
reception-rooms to be the great hall. The bedrooms were 
largely left to take care of themselves. In all three periods 
the kitchen department is fairly commodious. But if wego 
back to the thirteenth or, further, to the twelfth century, the 
bedrooms practically disappear, and only the reception- 
rooms and the kitchens remain. Indeed, when we reach 
these primitive times it becomes necessary to alter our 
classification somewhat. There are still tbree kinds of 
rooms, but they consist of hall, solar, and kitchens, the 
solar being the private apartment of the master, or, to use 
a more appropriate word, the lord. These three rooms 
are the nucleus from which grew the vast mansions of 
Elizabeth and Anne; and the development of domestic 
architecture consists largely of the development of this one 
single apartment for the lord into the separate apartments 
which are now provided for each of his household. 

There is this initial difficulty in investigating the houses 
of the early Middle Ages—that most of them have dis- 
appeared. They were, as a rule, built of wood and 
plaster, only some of the more important being of durable 
materials. Those which bave survived have suffered so 
many alterations in the course of their existence that their 
original arrangements are not always to be made out. 
Nevertheless, from such remains as survive, and from the 
rare refcrences to such matters as have come down to us 
in contemporary writings, it is quite clear that houses con- 
sisted of, first and foremost, a hall, then at one end the 
solar or sollere (as it is also called), and at the other the 
kitchen with its subsidiary apartments. "Writing about the 
1180, one Necham, who rose from being the master of the 
grammar school at St. Albans to being Abbot of Ciren- 
cester, enumerates the apartments of a house as consisting 
of the hall, a private or bed chamber, the kitchen, larder, 
sewery, and cellar. 
` The houses of that time were comparatively limited ia 
number. There were the King's houses, of which he had 
a good many in different parts of the country, the houses 
of the great barons, and the manor houses. Besides these 
there were the great religious establishments, which, how- 
ever, had their own special arrangements, hardly falling 
within the scope of this paper. _ 

Many of the great barons lived in highly fortified houses, 
which we call castles, some of which were actually military 
strongholds. In the case of others it is not easy to draw 
a distinct line between the castle and the house, for they 
were all more or less fortified. But at present it is not the 
military strongholds which are under consideration, but 
those dwellings which were only fortified in order to secure 
their inhabitants. Such a house was the Peak Castle, in 
Derbyshire, which was built on a steep hillside on a tri- 
angular piece of land, protected on one side by one of the 
numerous and precipitous dales for which Derbyshire is 
famous, on a second side by the sheer descent of the gorge 
into which the Peak Cavern opens, and on the third by the 
steep hillside, at the top of which was the outer wall of 
the castle, The dwelling part of the castle was the keep 
or tower, the ruins of which still crown the summit of the 
isolated piece of land. This keep resembles the pele 
towers of the Scottish Border, many of which still remain 
both in Northumberland and in the Lowlands of Scotland. 
It is a square tower of three or four stories, each floor 
containing one room. The basement was a cellar; the 
floor above it contained the hall; over the hall was the 
lord's private apartment. This arrangement is very 
primitive, and represents what must have been the 
minimum in the way of accommodation which was 
tolerated. This vertical disposition of rooms, one over the 
other, soon gave way to a disposition which placed most 
of them on the ground floor, or if they were not on the 
ground floor they were spread out into a form less rigidly 
vertical. 

Whatever arrangement was adopted, however, the hall 
was the chief apartment. It was the largest, the most 
permanent, and the most central It was, in fact, the 
dwelling-place of the household, and became synonymous 
with the house itself, which was in most parishes known 
as “The Hall.” In this apartment the whole household 
lived, ate, and slept; all save the lord and, possibly, his 
family, who had a separate room into which they could 


to have been almost always an upper chamber, built over 
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we published in the British Architect on the 4th of January, 
1901. 

The new Gaiety Theatre will provide practically the 
same amount of accommodation as the existing building, 
though its arrangement, according to present day require- 
ments and the London County Council regulations, will 
entail its covering a much larger area. The principal parts 
of the house are approached through a circular colonnaded 
crush-room situated under the dome. From this crush- 
room, by a short flight of steps, the stalls corridor is 
reached, which extends the full width of the building, 
giving access to the stalls on either side. The dress circle 
is also approached through the crush-room; and over the 
latter is a foyer to be used in conjunction with the circle. 
On either side of this foyer are alcovesin which are refresh- 
ment bars. The upper circle entrance is in the Strand, 
with an exit into the curved street, and under the dome a 
large saloon is arranged. The gallery is treated in a similar 
manner, excepting that the entrance is in the curved street 
and the exit into the Strand. A liftis provided for the use 
of the artistes, 

It is needless to say that the ventilating, heating, lighting, 
and fire appliances are all of the Jatest description, and that 
all the details behind the proscenium have been thoroughly 
well considered. 

The restaurant and hotel premises present frontages to 
the Strand curved street and the garden thoroughfare. 
The restaurant portion is situated in the basement, ground, 
and part of the first floor, and the upper part of the build- 
108 is used for the purposes of a luxuriously arranged and 
equipped hotel. The approach to the restaurant and hotel 
is from the central entrance in the Strand, which takes the 
form of a spacious vestibule, from which two broad corri- 
dors give access to the restaurant and hotel respectively. 

The chief feature of the restaurant is the grand dining 
room on the ground floor, 60 feet long by 39 feet broad and 
30 feet high, with windows facing the garden thoroughfare 
on one side while on the opposite side are windows looking 
into a fernery. A gallery is arranged round this room at 
the first floor level, and a separate service room is provided 
to both the ground floor and the gallery. In the basement 
are placed two smaller dining rooms, a smoking lounge and 
the large billiard room and the kitchens, while on the 
ground floor the frontages to the Strand and the curved 
street are occupied by buffets, and in connection with the 
latter a large smoking room is arranged on the first floor. 

In connection with the hotel is a spacious lounge on the 
first floor, from which the dining and smoking rooms are 
approached, and a ladies’ writing room is placed on the 
second floor. Several of the rooms are arranged: in suites 
of various sizes, comprising a sittiag room, bath room, and 
from one to three bed rooms. 

The premises occupied by Short's, Ltd., are situated at 
the corner of the Strand and garden thoroughfare, and 
comprise the ground and basement floors, for the purpose 
of their business, the upper floors being designed to let out 


as offices. | 
SOME ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. 
BY F. M. BENNETT. 


We reproduce this week some of the dainty architec- 
tural studies which Mr. Bennett exhibited at the Royal 
Academy Students Exhibition last December, along with 
the other more important work executed by him as the 
Academy Travelling Student in Painting in 1899. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


A 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH 


N the present day we should classify the accommodation 

of a house in three main divisions: the reception-rooms, 
the bedrooms, and the kitchens or servants' quarters, 
Going back to the times of the early Georges, the same 
classification holds good, but the 'bedrooms were less 
important, and the reception-rooms much more so. Still 
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Temporary kitchens might be—and sometimes actually 
were—erected, so might a temporary bedroom. But inthe 
hall the family and its retainers ate and slept; in it also 
the lord held his courts and received those who cams to 
see him on matters of pleasure, of business, or af strife. 

Personal comfort was not much studied in those days ; 
men were content to sleep where they could, and when 
there was no room in the hall they sought, without 
reluctance, the equally refined shelter of the stable. There 
was no indignity put upon Ivanhoe in sending him to the 
stable; his fellow-knights often shared his fate ia this 
respect. A little after his time we learn that Henry III. 
ordered the wood cellar at Clarendon to be fitted up as a 
chamber for the kuights in attendance on him. As they 
were not particular about their beds, so also they had 
simpler views than we have about the heating of their 
rooms. In some houses only the solar had a fireplace, the 
hall was heated by a fire in its midst, the smoke finding 
its way out of a louvre on the roof. Here and there the 
hall had a fireplace of its own. The smoke from the 
central fire found other vents than the louvre, for but few 
of the windows were glazed; wooden shutters served to 
keep out the weather. In some grand houses the part 
above'the transom was glazed, while that below retained 
its shutters. But people were susceptible to draughts even 
in those hardy days, for Henry III. directed a window in 
the Queen's room in the Tower to be glazed, “so that the 
chamber might not be so windy.” 

It was in his reign, too, that the practice of wainscoting 
rooms—that is, lining the walls or the roof with wood— 
was introduced, and there are several instances in which 
he ordered a certain number of bays of a roof .to be 
wainscoted, presumably in order to keep the draught from 
his own head and those of his principal guests. 

But I must not enter too much into details: these 
matters have been mentioned rather with the view of 
showing how small an amount of what we call comfort was 
expected in those days, and how, therefore, it is not 
surprising that very few rooms satisfied the domestic needs 
of the times. 

At Stokesay, which was built in the thirteenth century, 
the main dispositions conform to the usual type. There is 
the large hall entered at the end of one of its sides. At its 
upper end is a door which eventually gave access to an 
outside staircase leading to the solar. At its lower end is 
a cellar, over which is an apartment with a tireplace. This 
room was reached by a staircase in the hall, standing in what 
would ordinarily be the screens. Of the kitchen there do 
not appear to be any remains. Beyond the upper end of 
the hall is a tower, which was used for defensive purposes, 
upon the particulars of which it is not now needful to 
dwell. The details of the work are characteristic of the 
thirteenth century. The hall windows are of two pointed 
lights surmounted by a circle. The lights, which are 
divided horizontally by a transom, were provided with 
shutters, but the circle was apparently always open for the 
winds of heaven to blow through, and doubtless it was 
through them that most of the smoke from the central 
hearth escaped. 

Yanwath or Yanwith Hall, in Westmorland, was built 
early in the fourteenth century, but underwent considerable 
alterations in the sixteenth. The same arrangement was 
adopted here as in the former examples. The great hall 
was approached through a passage, which was enclosed by 
a stone wall cn both sides, instead of having one side 
formed by the wood screen of the hall. On the left of the 
passage was the kitchen, on the right was the ball. The 
hall itself had a fireplace instead of a central hearth, and 
this fireplace was at the lower end of the hall. In later 
times it was more usually placed near the lord’s end. 
There is also a bay window, a feature which became 
subsequently of universal adoption. The solar, in this 
instance, is developed into several rooms, situated in a 
tower, and exhibiting the usual characteristics of the 
accommodation of a pele tower, namely, one fair-sized 
room on each floor surrounded by thick walls, in which are 
contrived various diminutive apartments, access being 
obtained from floor to floor by means of a narrow newel 
staircase. 

In addition to the usual accommodation wbich has 
hitherto been mentioned, Yanwath had a number of other 
rooms arranged so as to form an enclosed courtyard, one 
side of which has, however, disappeared. The entrance to 
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an apartment which was often used as a store place ; but 
there are so few remains ot these very early houses that 
the exact arrangements can hardly be made out with 
certainty. The solar seems to have been approached in 
many cases by an outside staircase. But, at any rate, this 
much is clear, that the hall stood in the middle, between 
the solar and the kitchen, the latter being the third of the 
three main classes of rooms which these early houses con- 
tained. The cooking was not done in the hall, but in a 
separate building devoted to the purpose, attached to 
which were a few subsidiary rooms such as the larder, 
where the food was kept; the sewery, where provisions, 
linen, and table furniture were Bored. the cellar, which 
was used for general stores and wine; and the buttery, 
where the drink was distributed. These smaller rooms 
were not always provided ; their presence depended on the 
importance and size of the house ; but there were always 
and in every house the three divisions of the hall, solar, 
and kitchen, the hall lying between the other two. The 
arrangement of the hall was simple, and remained the 
same in principle from the earliest times down to the 
seventeenth century. It then underwent a change which 
marked a complete revolution in domestic architecture, 
and which will be described in due course. 

The hall, lying, as already said, between the solar at the 

upper end and the kitchen at the lower, was entered, close 
to the latter, by a door in its side wall. Through the 
lower end wall were doors leading to the kitchen depart- 
ment, sometimes two, sometimes three. Of these, one 
opened into the an one into the kitchen or kitchen 
passage, and the third (if there were a third) into the 
pantry. There was usually a screen stretching across the 
hall to keep off the draught from the open door, and more 
particularly to screen off the kitchen traffic, for draughts 
would still come through the windows, which were seldom 
glazed in early times. There were doors (generally two) 
through the screen into the hall itself, and there was a 
ceiling to the passage cut off by the screen, which formed 
a gallery usually known as the minstrel's gallery, although 
it 15 tolerably certain that very few of the ordinary house- 
holds could have supported a private band. At the end 
of the hall, away from the screen, was the dais, which was 
a raised platform some few inches high, whereon the lord 
and his family and principal guests sat to dine. In this 
upper end of the hall was a doorway leading more or less 
directly into the solar. Both the solar and the kitchens 
were sometimes built of wood, as were also many of the 
subsidiary departments. Such fragile buildings have dis- 
appeared, leaving in some cases little besides the hall to tell 
of the former extent of the house. This may have been the 
case at Oakham Castle, where the hall alone remains of the 
building erected about the year 1180 by Walkelin de Ferrers. 
But this hall is an extremely fine example of its kind; it 
is of considerable width, and the roof is carried in three 
spans, one over a central nave, and the other two in the 
shape of a lean-to against it—an arrangement similar to 
that adopted in churches, and serving to remind us of the 
similarity of treatment adopted in both ecclesiastical and 
domestic buildings. The windows are small and low down, 
and they have, in common with the doorway, the character- 
istics that distinguish the transition from Norman to Early 
English. The interior might well be taken for that ofa 
church, with nave and aisles, but the position of the door- 
ways in the end walls, the treatment of the windows on 6 
inside, as well as the absence ofanyindication of a chancel, 
would put the wary inquirer on his guard. The hall 
stands alone, the solar and kitchens—which must have 
existed—having disappeared. It may be that they were 
burnt, for accidents of that kind happened not infrequently. 
One, indeed, happened in 1182, two years after this hall 
at Oakham was built, to no less a person than Abbot 
Samson of Bury St. Edmunds, who, we are told, was 
nearly burnt to death in his solar, the only door being 
locked, and his Early English windows being too narrow 
to admit of his getting through them. 

If not burnt down these rooms may have been blown 
down, as were the royal kitchens at Oxford in the 
seventeenth year of Henry III. 

It seems quite clear from these and other specific 
references that many of the subsidiary rooms were built of 
wood, although the hall was of more durable materials. 
Its permanent character arose from the nature of its use. 
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this courtyard was through a gateway nearly oppositeto | THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR BIRMINGHAM 
the hall door. This courtyard idea, which arose from the dE UNIVERSITY. WES 


necessity for defence, lingered on, as we shall see, for 
کت‎ of appearance, long after the need for defence had 
ceased. | | 
: At Sutton Courtney, in Berkshire, is a house, built about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, in which the usual 
isposition of rooms is again found. The hall is entered 
atone end through the screens, and the roof is made to 
agree with the framing of the screen itself. At the lower 
end is a déorway which led to the kitchens, at the upper 
end is a wing, which contained the solar on the first floor, 
reached by an external covered staircase. There is no 
bay window, but it is worthy of note that below the main 
window at the dais end is a low side window, probably 
contrived for the pleasure of the occupants of the dais. In 
later times, while the ball windows were almost invariably 
high up from the floor, the bay window of the dais was 
equally invariably brought down low enough to afford an 
2 The lofty hall roof still remains (or remained 
when Turner andParker wrote), and the general character 
of the work led to the hall being called the chapel, another 
illustration of the wide-spread, but fallacious, notion that 
Gothic forms must of necessity indicate a religious edifice. 
The hall itself was usually a lofty building, with an open 
timbered roof. It divided the house into two separate 
halves, which, if they were of two stories, had to have 
their own separate staircases. The walls of the hall were 
often plastered, and for ornament they were hung with the 
spoils of the chase, or else with pikes, guns, and bows, with 
old swords and bucklers that had borne many shrewd 
blows. A good example is to be seen at Cothele, in Corn- 
wall, and also at Haddon Hall, where the fifteenth-century 


wood screen still remains. 
۱ (To be continued.) 


T the second yearly meeting of the Court-of Governors of 

the University of Birmingham held on Wednesday,after 
the Chancellor (the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.), 
bad. made his speech, and the general business of the 
Court had been transacted, the theatre was darkened, and 
the sketch plans for the proposed buildings at Bournbrook, 
designed by Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell, were 
projected upon the screen. The site given by Lord 
Calthorpe lies on the Harborne side of Bristol Road, the 
rifle range being situated between it and that thoroughfare, 
Its frontage will be to a new road on the north-eastern 
side, to be called University Road. The chief elevation 
of the buildings will be in the form of-a semi-circle, with 
wings. Near the centre of the semi-circle will be the 
entrance, and a tower dominating the whole group of 
buildings. This facade, however, is the part of the 
erection to be deferred. The ground falls towards 
Bristol Road, and the architects have advised its being laid 
out in two levels. The buildings to be first built form an 
inner ring upon the front plateau, and from it will radiate 
seven arms upon the lower level towards the outer 
boundary. The great hall, forming the central projection 
to the rear, and three others, are first to be erected. Two 
of these will furnish the museum and workshops of the 
engineering school, and the third the mining and metal- 
lurgical school. The central hall will have an area of 
150 feet by 75 feet, which is larger than the interior of the 
Town Hall, which measures 135 feet. by 65 feet. - The 
length of the hall furnishes the length of the other radial 
blocks. The latter have in each case a ۰ 
storey building towards the front nearly equal in height 
to the central hall, Until they are hidden from view by 
the more ornate structure, hereafter to be built, they will 
present the appearance of a series of pavilions, arranged 
in semi-circle, and connected by a covered way. The 
illustrations of the scheme were, says the Birmingham 
Daily Post, received with cordial approval. i 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN 
۳ IRELAND. | | | 


T a meeting of the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
on the 7th inst., Mr. P. |. Lynch, of Limerick, read 

an interesting paper on “ Early Christian Architecture in 
Ireland.” The paper, which was illustrated by numerous 
views, treated of the architecture of Ireland from the 
earliest Christian times to the period of the Norman in- 
vasion. Commencing with the views of Dunbeg, Caher- 
cource, Aran, etc., the lecturer described the stone forts, 
or cahers, of pre-Christian times, many of which were 
handed over to the early missionaries. The Home of the 
Egyptian monks was described, and its resemblance to our 
early Irish monasteries—Skellig, Mechael,and Innismurray, 
etc.—weretraced. The next views shown werethose princi- 
pal boat-shaped oratories, including those in County Kerry. 
The gradual development of style, from the primitive type 
of doors, windows, chancel arches, etc., to the most 
ornamental samples, was illustrated by numerous views. 

The peculiar type of monasticism which existed in 
Ireland, as described by Montalembeit, and its influence on 
Irish architecture, was dwelt on by Mr. Lynch, and a good 
deal of the paper was devoted to establishing a claim for a 
style of ornamental architecture in Ireland anterior to the 
Norman invasion. | 

The lecturer made a strong plea for inquiry to discover 
whether portion of Cormac's Chapel at Cashel might not 
be tenth-century architecture, as was generally supposed, 
until Petrie advanced it to the twelfth century. Petrie 
admitted that the records on which he based his statement 
might refer to a restoration of the building. If it was a 
restoration, how far it extended would form the subject of 
an interesting inquiry for the student of architecture. It 
was now generally admitted that such a style was possible 
in the tenth century. "Views of other specimens of archi- 
tecture, from the tenth to tbe (welfth centuries, were shown, 
and the lecturer concluded with a description of the nuns' 
church at Clonmacnoise, which Miss Stokes described as 
“lifting its mute form in silent witness to the life as well as 
to the death of native art." 

On the motion of Mr. Sheridan, a cordial vote of thanks 


was passcd to Mr. Lyncb, who replied, and the proceedings | were embedded. | 
“We are aware that many investigations and reports 
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SLOW BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 


HE Boston (U.S.A.) Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. have sent us the following circular 
letter, respecting the nature and properties of materials 
used for the covering of iron and steel in building con- 
struction, through their president, Mr. Edward Atkinson:— 
"On my recent visit to London, in consultation with 
the architects and engineers who constitute the British 
Fire Prevention Association, I was confirmed in my dis- 
trust of some of the materials which have been commended 
for the protection of iron and steel used in construction. 
The attention of that Association is mainly given to what 
is called ‘ fireproof construction,’ not only in city buildings 
but in factories and workshops as well. Our attention has 
been mainly given to the slow burning construction of 
brick and timber, and we have not yet been called upon to 
deal in any large way with steel construction. Inanticipa- 
tion of such demand upon us it is necessary for us to know 
the present state of the art. 

“In Great Britain it is said to have been proved that 
many of the concretes, some of which are there called 
‘breeze,’ of which coal ashes are the principal component 
material are very destructive to iron and steel. These 
ashes come from coals containing a good deal of material 
which may cause corrosion, and the long-continued contact 
even of dry ashes with iron and steel beams, wire, or thin 
plates, imbedded in them, is said to oxidise them. This 
may come, however, from the avidity with which ashes 
absorb humidity from the atmosphere, and may be 
attributed to that rather than to any other fault in the 
ashes. Any concrete or any material containing plaster 
of Paris (sulphate of lime) is known to be somewhat 
dangerous, if not destructive, and there may be other 
causes of corrosion as yet unknown to us. We know of 

some cases in which corrosion has set in very rapidly on 
| gas pipes, and on cribs of rails intended for foundation, 

owing to corrosive qualities in the concrete in which they 


ended. 
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It 15 fitted with a patent cleansing arm stopper, the frame 
of which is cemented into the socket of cleansing arm, 
the closing or stopping plate being firmly and securely fixed 
12 position by means of a simple lever, and when closed, is 


Fic. 4. 


absolutely air tight. Thus the stopper cannot become 
displaced: and allow the efflux of sewer gas. A chain is 
attached to the end of the lever and carried up to the un- 
derside of the manhole cover. Should the trap by any > 
means get choked and the inspection chamber gradually 
get filled up with soil, all that is required is to take off the 
manhole cover and give a slight pull tothe chain; this 
releases the stopping plate and leaves the cleansing arm 
open to take away the accumulated soil. These stoppers 
can be made to fit any intercepting trap arm. 

The improved cast-iron gulley (Fig. 2) is so arranged 
that the outlet of the trap at the bottom may be fixed to 
suit exact fall of drain, and the middle and top pieces are 


Fia, 1. 


Fig. 2. 


made in various lengths to form the connection between 
the ground level and the trap. The middle pieces are 
made with one, two, or three side inlet sockets, and being 
circular the entire piece can be turned round to receive 
drain connections without disturbing trap. The top piece 
is made with square top and wide flange to receive square 
grating, and the bottom part of same is made circular, so 
that it can be turned round to suit exact position required 
for the grating. ۱ 
Our other illustrations show Mr. Jones's automatic 
double seal air-tight inspection chamber for cast-iron 


drains (Fig. 3), and also his automatic double.seal air- 
tight manhole cover for 


house drains, sewers, 

= mn etc. (Fig. 4) These 
کے‎ MM latter are very simple 

AAA ہے ؤ‎ and secure in action, 
7M The inner cover is 


° arched, which allows the 
moisture from the drain 
to rise to the apex of the 
arch, where it condenses 
and runs down to the 
groove prepared for its 
reception, into which the 
cover fits, thus forming 
a reliable air-tight water 
seal. The top cover is 
flat with the surface of 


the ground, and also fits into another groove that may be 


س 
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have been made by the representatives of special methods, 
but we are not informed of any general report or conduct of 
tests corresponding to those now being made by the archi- 
tects and engineers who have organised the Fire Prevention 
Association of Great Britain. We therefore address the 
following questions to you :—(1.) What attention have you 
yet given to causes of corrosion other than ordinary 
humidity which may get through minute cracks in any kind 
of veneer or covering for steel members ? In other words, 
what causes of corrosion have been developed in your 
practice other than those arising from dampness? (2.) 
What precautions have been taken to meet this hazard ? 
(3.) What general or special information has been printed 
upon this subject? Who are the authorities, and what 
printed material can be found, and where? (4.) What 
studies are you yourselves making in this matter ? (5) 
What knowledge have you of active corrosion from dry 
materials coming in contact with the iron or steel frames, 

osts, or other members of any building, or iron used in 

oundations? (6.) To what extent do you depend, if at all, 
upon angle irons, wire or sheet metal imbedded in concretes 
for floors or arches, for the stability of the floor after the 
cement or concrete has become permanently set ? 

“I have asked these questions with the intention of 
making arrangements for an exhaustive study of this sub- 
ject and for such tests as may be possible of each and all 
the various coverings now upon the market for protecting 
iron and steel; the concretes, the fireproof floors, and all 
other matters in which corrosion from any cause may be 


a source of danger." 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON COAL SUPPLIES. 


into the question of the coal supplies of the United 
ingdom. The terms of reference are as follows :—“ To 
inquire into the extent and available resources of the coal- 
fields of the United Kingdom; the rate of exhaustion 
which may be anticipated, having regard to possible 
economies in use, by the substitution of other fuel or the 


A ROYAL Commission has been appointed to inquire 


° adoption of other kinds of power ; the effect of our exports 


of coal on the home supply, and the time for which that 
supply, especially of the more valuable kinds of coal, will 
probably be available to British consumers, including the 
Royal Navy, at a cost which would not be detrimental to 
the general welfare; the possibility of a reduction in that 
cost, by cheaper transport, or by the avoidance of un- 
necessary waste in working, through the adoption of better 
methods and improved appliances, or through a change in 
the customary term and provisions of mineral leases ; and 
whether the mining industry of this country, under existing 
conditions, is maintaining its competitive power with the 
coal-fields of other countries.” 

The Commission, which is to be presided over by the 
Right Hon. William Lawies Jackson, M.P., J.P., Chairman 
of the Great Northern Railway Company, will include 
Messrs. Harold Baily Dixon, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
and Metallurgy in the Owens College, Manchester; J. S. 
Dixon, President of the Mining Institution of Scotland, 
and President of the Institution of Mining Engineers of 
Great Britain; C. Le Néve Foster, D.Sc., B, A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Mining in the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington; Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., lately 
Director of the Geological Sutvey of Ireland; C. Lapworth, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and Physiography 
in the Birmingham University; and J. J. Harris Teall, 
M.A., F.RS., President of the Geological Society of 
London, and Director of the Geological Survey of the 


United Kingdom. 


SOME SANITARY SPECIALITIES. 


E have received from Mr. John Jones, Carlyle Works, 
Chelsea, S.W., a useful illustrated catalogue con- 
taining some of the latest of his sanitary specialities. We 
may usefully note two or three of these for the benefit of 
our readers. | l 
The improved intercepting trap (Fig. 1) is so designed in 
form as to ensure its being thoroughly cleansed with each 
flush with certainty of action and non-liability to stoppage. 
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been successful. Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Limited, of 
Falmouth Road, London, S.E., bave been entrusted with 
this contract, being able to comply with the special 
requirements of the railway company. We also note 
with satisfaction that the lifts for the City and South 
London and tbe Great Northern and City Railways have 
been secured bya British firm in face of keen American 


competition. 


A LARGE Cambridge quarter clock with four dials has just 
been erected at Crawley Church, Sussex, as a memorial to 
the late Queen Victoria. The makers are J. B. Joyce & Co., 

The same firm are now fixing a 
similar clock and five bells for Major Craddock, at his 
private residence, Hartforth Grange, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
and an illuminated clock for the National Gas Engine Co., 
Ashton-under-Lyne. All these clocks are made fıom 
designs approved by Lord Grimthorpe, for whom this firm 
had the honour of making the clock for his lordsbip's 
private residence at Batchwood, St. Albans. 


re een 


JOTTINGS. 


Baines, F.R.I.B.A.,and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement's 
Inn, Strand, W.C., for Baptist Church and Schools, Black- 


Ti competitive designs submitted by Messrs. 6 
horse Road, Walthamstow, have been adopted. The 


accommodation provided in church is for 812 adults. The 
' estimated cost including tower is £4,471. 


NEGOTIATIONS are afoot for the construction of a new 
bridge across the River Wharfe at Ilkley, connecting the 
Ilkley Urban and Wharfedale Rural Districts, at a cost of 


some £17,000. 


ANOTHER graving dock is to be constructed for Liverpool. 
The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have approved a 
recommendation for the same at the south end of the 
Board's estate, on land immediately adjoining the present 


. Herculaneum Graving Docks. 


MR. ARTHUR CROMPTON Brown, A.M.I.C.E., of London, 
chief engineer at Seaham Harbour to Messrs. S. Pearson 
& Co., contractors, Westminster, was killed at the new 
dock works, Seaham Harbour, on the 28th ult., u 


| knocked ofi the quay bya steam crane, and having his bac 


broken. 


Ir is stated that a man named Joùn Dalrymple, who 


| was recently found dead from starvaton amid most 
squalid surroundings, in Palestine Street, Belfast, was a 


well-known Scottish artist and designer. Mr. Dalrymple, 
it is said, was not only an exhibitor in the Royal Academy 


and the Royal Scottish Academy, but took three first prizes 
for designs at the Paris Exhibition. 


Some anxiety is being manifested by owners and occupiers 
of properties in Finsbury Pavement in consequence of the 
cracks which have appeared not only in upper floors but 8 
basements. In several cases the movement has assumed 
serious proportions, and the inference is tbat the settlements 
are due to railway works beneath the thoroughfare. 
Surveyors acting on behalf of property owners and the 


y 
١ railway companies are drawing up reports on what has 


taken place. One of the buildings that has suflered exten- 
sively is the Moorgate Street Station of the City and South 


London Railway. 


ExTENSIVE alterations and new works at the river entrance 
to the South West India Dock have just been completed 


for the London and India Docks Company, and the tem- 


porary dams are being removed, so that now vessels 450 
feet long and of 6,000 tons carrying capacity, will be able to 


enter the dock‘by the new lock. This dock is, with the 


exception of Tilbury, the deepest in London, having a 
depth of 29 feet. With its basin it has an area of 32 acres, 


and the quay walls are of sufficient length to accommodate 


12 ships 450 feet long, in addition to a few shorter vessels. 


. The designer of the works was the company’s late engineer- 
in-chief (Mr. H. C. Baggallay), and the contract was let 


to Messrs. C. H. Walker & Co., of Westminster. The cost 
was £ 52,000 
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filled with any suitable material, thus forming a second ' 
seal. Traffic passing over the top cover cannot possibly | 
disturb the inner seal. An improved locking apparatus ; 
can also be used with this form of cover by means of | 
which the inner cover is securely locked in position. 

The catalogue also contains a variety of other sanitary 
goods, in which sanitary efficiency and manufacture are 
excellently combined with moderate prices. 


cn 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE advantages of soft water for washing purposes can- 
not be over-estimated. It not only saves time, labour, 
and patience, but soap too; indeed it is estimated that the 
saving in soap by the using of rain water is from 45 to 
50 per cent. Besides which the advantage to the things 
washed, even one's own skin, is indisputable. Where : 
therefore the water used is of a hard nature the use of an | 
effectual softening medium is a gain of a substantial kind all 
round. The London and Gereral Water Purifying Com- 
pany, Limited (157 Strand, W.C.), have just put on the . 
market an economical and perfectly harmless powder, 
which they call * Aquarius Powder," for the purpose of 
rendering the hardest water beautifully soft and free from 
germs. The powder is simply sprinkled over the surface of 
the water in the vessel over night, and in the morning the 
water will be ready for use, clear and perfectly soft. Of 
course the water may be thus softened on a larger or lesser | 
scale according to circumstances, and special vessels can 
be supplied by the company for the purpose. A sixpenny | 
tin of the powder will soften about 50 gallons of water. 


We hive to acknowledge with tharks the receipt of a very . 
useful little desk calendar from Messrs. R. R. Minton & Co., | 
Cheapside Paint Works, Liverpool. | 
| 
| 


Messrs. PILKINGTON Bros., Lro., St. Helens, Lancashire, | 
are producing a prismatic rolled glass, which they style the | 
natural light for dark rooms. It consists of an effective 
application of the well-known properties of the prism— 
absorbing all the light that strikes the window opening, and | 
diffusing it in the most efficient manner possible in the 
darkest portions of the apartment. Of the obvious advant- 
ages of the effective introduction and diffusion of natural 
light into darkened apartments of business premises—base- 
ments, and the like—there is no need to speak. They are | 
all too patent, and the great practical value of a medium : 
such as Messrs. Pilkington Bros. provide cannot be over- 
estimated from a commercial or sanitary point of view. It ۱ 
may be remembered that at the last Building Trades 
Exbibitior we had occasion to refer to Messrs. Pilkington's 
atent wired rolled glass in connection with tbe prevention 
of fire risks. This wire glass is made of rolled plate glass | 
in the centre of which wire netting of about one inch mesh is ` 
embedded. The wire and glass combine so effectually that | 
if the glass be broken by a blow or other shock, or by fire, 
the pieces do not fall out, but the surface remains practically | 
intact, and in the case of fire, if fixed in a non-combustible | 
| 
| 
۱ 
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frame, oflers the same resistance to its passage as before. 
It is also of eflectual service as used in skylights, a safe 
barrier in windows opposite external exposures, in lift doors 
and stairway shafts, whilst it is suggested that in office 
buildings, hotels, etc., where light is indispensable, it ma 
be safely used for the permanent sides of the lift shaft. 


Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, 
Glasgow and Manchester, are being used in the Ventilation 


of St. Patrick's Schools, Walsall. 


| 
Mackay’s Patent Direct-acting Ventilators, supplied by | 


Tue Iron Church, Sorrington, Nottingham, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s Patent Manchester 
Stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 


& Brother of Manchester. 


WHEN the Central London Railway (better known as the 
«< Twopenny Tube ") was constructed, all the rolling stock, 
rails, lifts, in fact nearly all the engineering plant, was 
imported from America, and when the company decided on 
some additional lifts they asked tenders not only from | 
America but also from some British firms, and it is quite | 
refreshing to note that the British firm in this instance bas | 
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together with interview rooms run down on either side of 
the general office. Across the further end of general office 
are placed the query room and postal room, flanked on 


either side by entrances for the staff and caretaker | 


respectively. The general office runs up through two 
storeys and is admirably lighted by large clerestory 
windows on both sides. On each side and at the end of 
this office are placed the rooms for the various officials and 
clerks. These offices on either side are lighted from the top. 
Other offices are placed on the first floor and a small 
mezzanine, aud are enabled to intercommunicate by a 
gallery round the genera; office, which is approached by 
both public and private stairs. On the second floor are 
placed the delegates' hall, 53 ft. by 70 ft.; the council 
chamber, 23 ft. by 36 ft.; ante-room, cloak rooms, lavatory, 
and one committee room. The hall is somewhat reduced 
in size from the area mentioned in iustructions, but is 
large enough to accommodate comfortably 300 persons in 
body and the required number on platform. The exits are 
good. On third floor are twocommittee rooms and six spare 
rooms; and the caretaker’s residence is placed on the fourth 
floor, with clerks' retiring room and six spare rooms. Small 
bedrooms are put in the roof for resident staff. The lighting 
all through is simple, direct, and ample, whilst the con-. 
venience of intercommunication appears to have been care- 
fully studied and provided for. The design is Renaissance 
in character, and shows a simple well-balanced front to 
Euston Road, with an element of that dignity which comes 
of good proportion. Weunderstand this design is by Mr. 


H. T. Hare, The cubical contents are calculated at 978,000 


cubic feet, and the author reckons the cost at 90. per cubic 
foot, which gives £38,712 as the cost of building, to which 
has to be added £6,288 for boundary walls, drainage, 
warming and ventilating, electric lighting, etc., making a 
total of £45,000. 

A striking plan is the one shown in No. 8, and the. 
elevation is strongly reminiscent of the late J. M. Brydon. 
This is a very excellent design, and we should have been 
inclined to place it second, with the first premiated design 
third, and the third premiated design fourth. The main 
feature of the plan in No. 8 is that the general office on the 
ground floor is arranged on a semi-circle. As you enter 
the main entrance in Euston Road you pass straight into 
the general office, which is closed off from the public space 
by a great semi-circular counter running almost the whole 
length of the building. This semi-circular arrangement is 


! 
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carried out on the floors above, the delegates' hall on the 


first floor being arranged theatre fashion. The lighting is 
generally good, and the office arrangements are well 
managed. 

We might also mention No. 2 as a design better than the 
majority, but it is defective in several essential points of 
plan. The exterior is not quite happy in its propor- 
tional treatment, though it is decidedly the most original and 
striking of the lot. The plan provides admirable counter 
space with direct, good light to general office. 


d 


THE R.IBA. STUDENTS’ COMPETITIONS. 


HE exhibition of the work sent in by students in the 
T annual R.I.B.A. Students’ Competitions now on 
view at the Alpine Club Gallery, is a large and interesting 
one. But the general standard of quality cannot be said 
to be particularly high, nor does any individual work stand 
out very pre-eminently noteworthy in point of excellence. 
Some good work is shown, however, in the competitions 
for the Soane Medallion and the Owen Jones Studentship. 


The subject set in the competition for the Soane Medallion 
was a design for a swimming bath for men, Sixteen 
designs were sent in, comprising something like 0 
strainers. _ 

* Amphibious” sends a very nice set of drawings, 
pleasantly finished in pencil and colour. The design is 
bath-like, but not quite so satisfactory in its proportion as 
one could wish. The plan is cleverly disposed, with 
nicely arranged entrance courts with fountains. The 


design seems to have been based on a close study of 


Mr. Prentice's Spanish Renaissance, and contains a good 
deal of interesting and rlever detail. 


| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| THE Soane MEDALLION AND £100. 
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THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT 58 
| OFFICES COMPETITION. 


E have seen the twenty-two designs which have been 
submitted in competition for the new offices for the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, and which are to be erected 
on a site in Euston Road, abutting on Grafton Place. 
The exhibition cannot be characterised asa strong one, and 
the;bulk of the designs do not call for comment. Mr. Sidney 
R. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., has acted as assessor, and has 
awarded the first premium of £100 to No. 17; the second 
of £75 to No. 3; and the third of £50 to No. 22. The 
names of the authors have not yet been made known. 

There is no doubt that No. 17 owes its position in 
the 355655025 favour to its plan, which shows skill and 
care in its laying out. But the architectural lines are not 
good, and there are several principal features, such as the 
main staircase, which are very poor for a building of this 
size. On the other hand it is symmetrical in arrangement, 
and some of the departmental arrangements show skilful 
disposition. The general office is placed in the centre of 
the ground floor, round which are ranged the various 
managerial offices. These latter are separated from the 
general office by glazed screens, which constitute the 
principal means of lighting it, though additional light is 
obtained from the circular opening which runs right 
through to the roof. We think this ligbting is not likely 
to prove very effective. On the first floor we have the 
delegates’ hall and council chamber, the former being 
placed across the rear of the site to its full width, and 
measuring 56 It. by 52 ft. The council chamber (38 ft. by 
22 ft.) comes to the front of the building, over the main 
entrance, contiguous to which are also placed the 
delegates! writing, cloak, and ante-rooms and also the 
councillors’ ante-room. The other floors and basement are 
occupied for the most part with offices, spare rooms, rooms 
for the resident staff, and caretaker's residence. The 
elevations of this design while not being bad are decidedly 
mediocre. The author was evidently handicapped by 
trying to get too much light into his building, and thus 
spoiling his elevations by the too great amount of window 
space. The flanking terminations of main elevation are 
ineffective, and the broken pediments are not pleasing. 
The cost of this design estimated by the author on the 
total cubical contents, 893,479 cubic feet at 11d. per cubic 
foot, is £40,951, but the additional works, such as heating 
and ventilating, electric light, drainage, etc., bring it up to 
£48,601. If, however, the building is not brought out to 
the building line of the Women's Hospital, but is kept to 
the general building line the cost would be reduced to 
£45,270. _ 

it is difficult to understand how No. 3 secured the 
second premium, for it is utterly lacking in architectural 
effect in the lay-out of its plan, whilst the elevations are 
poor in the extreme. 

The third premiated design, No. 22, shows some dignified 
treatment of exterior. It is quite the best of the three 
premiated designs, and is also amongst the best three sub- 
mitted in the whole competition. The plan is simply and well 
laid out, though the staircase arrangement is poor and the 
exits to large hall are not good. 11 anything, the authors 
have erred a little too much on the side of simplicity. 
They estimate the cost at £42,21€ on cubical contents 
01 779,374 cubic feet, reckoned at is. 1d. per cubic foot. 
To thisis added Z2,750 for boundary walls, electric lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, etc., making a total of £44,966. 

Coming to the unpremiated designs the first to be 
noticed is No. 5. To our mind this is easily the best 
design in the whole competition, both for its simple and 
effectively arranged planning, and for its general architec- 
tural treatment. 0> the ground floor we have the general 
office (98 ft. by 46 ft.) in the centre, entered directly from 
main entrance and running from front to back. On either 
side of main entrance are the candidates', physicians', and 
investment rooms, and the offices of the several officials, 
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There is some good quality in the drawings by W. A. S. 
Gordon, and nice sets are those sent in by A, Muir and 


J. Harold Gibbons. 
MEASURED DnawiNcs ۰ 
Twelve sets of drawings have been sent in for this—the 


| Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas. 


We have never seen a better set of drawings than those 
of Bolsover Castle, by ‘‘Cavendo Tutus,” exhibiting an 
immense amount of careful, clever work. His six large 
strainers are a fine record of one of the most interesting 


١ old buildings in England. This student has well-earned 


the medal, whether he gets it or not. A good way to 
realise the quality of these drawings is to compare them 
with another set of the same building. | 

The only drawings wbich compete with these in quality 
are a good set by “H.T.” (in a circle) of Aston Hall. 
Though not so attractive as the others, they represent a 
good deal of careful work. 

“ Scheherazade " sends a nice set of drawings of King 
Henry's Gate, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


THE 0۳٢۷:۲ Jones ۰, 


Applications and drawings have been received in com- 
petition for the certificate and £100 (for travel and study 
of colour), which comprises the Studentship, from seven 
competitions, viz:— Edward H. Bennett, Cecil Scott 
Burgess, V. J. Cummings, L. Rome Guthrie, James 
McLachlan, Percy E. Nobbs, and Ramsay Traquair. 
The best set of drawings to our mind are those by 


' L. Rome Guthrie, which exhibit delicate and refined 


colour sense. His drawings could hardly be better in their 
way. There is an admirable set by James McLachlan. 
There are also some able drawings bv Percy E. Nobbs. 
His sheet of the Polazzo Dario, Grand Canal, Venice, is 
an admirable piece of work. 

This is a strong competition this year, as other good 
work is exhibited by Edward Bennett, V. J. Cummings, 


and Ramsay Traquair. | 
THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND Ten GUINEAS. 


The subject for this competition was a design for a roof 
in iron, concrete, and glass, of a picture gallery, and half 
a dozen designs have been submitted. We regret, 
however, to note that the work shown indicates a severe 
relapse of the competition into its former melancholy 
lack of interest. The result is far different from that of 
last year's competition. | 

THe GODWIN Bursary. 


. The Godwin Bursary (Silver Medal and £40 for travel 
outside the United Kingdom) has been applied for by 
Henry L. Merille de Colleville and Charles A. Daubney. 


TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ REPORTS, ETC. 


Drawings, reports, etc., have been received from the 
following travelling students:—Geo. A. Paterson (Owen 
Jones Student, 1990), Henry W. Cotman (Pugin Student, 
1921), and Sidney K. Greenslade (Godwin Bursar, 1902). 


THE Essay Prize. | 


Four competitors have sent ia essays upon the subject 
selected for competition for the Institute Silver Medal and 
25 guineas, viz.—' The Employment of the Order 10 
Renaissance and Modern Architecture.” 
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THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. 


Ta E first part of “The Formal Garden in England,” by H. 
Inigo Triggs (Batsford), is in our hands, and taking for 
granted that the parts which are to follow will be at least 
equally good, we may feel sure it will prove a most capti- 
vating book to the subscribers. Mr. Charles Latham has 
never done better photographic prints. Oae example in 
particular, the Upper Terrace of St. Catherine’s Court, 
near Bath, exemplifies the great perfection to which photo- 
graphic work may be brought nowadays and present a wealth 
of detail with a wonderful softness of effect. The fifty 
photographic plates promised in the work, together with the 
seventy plates of measured drawings and sketches, by the 
author, will present a fine record of its kind, which will show 
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. The best design from an architectural point of view is | 
that by ''Phonix." It is a well proportioned Classic | 
building, of a severe and simple type. The circular apse | 
at the end of the swimming pond, within which is a domed | 
bot water fountain, is a good feature. The elevational | 
treatment of the exterior is suitable and good. تک‎ 
. The best set of drawings, as such, is unquestionably that | 
submitted by “Iona.” They are exceedingly well got up | 
in bold vigorous. draughtsmanship. The design is in a 

Jarge. bold Renaissance style, with capital proportion. 
Both elevations and plans are treated in a lordiy and 
luxurious manner regardless of cost. But the whole | 
suggests more of the town-hall idea than of baths, for 

which purpose one can hardly imagine enough money being 
found to carry it out. The side elevation is extremely 
pleasing. The plan is very ingenious, and shows a long 
bath, 120 ft. by 35 ft., enclosed by corridors laid out in two | 
great segments. Between these and the bath are the | 
slipper baths at one side and Turkish baths on the other. 
A fine gymnasium and salt water swimming bath, together | 
with retiring room form a transverse wing across one end of 

the site, whilst the other end is occupied by a great 
entrance hall, and smoking and reading rooms. Whoever 
the author of this design may be—whether Mr. Fulton or 
another—he deserves some recognition for such a fine set 


of drawings. 
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. A most praiseworthy set of drawings is that by “ Zeno," 


which are worked out with commendable care and a good | 


deal of ability. The plan shows much thought as to 
practical requirements. The exterior elevation is some- | 
what timid and unsatisfactory. The interior is treated | 
with considerable artistic feeling, and the gallery front 
and dressing box enclosures are cleverly designed for 
faience work. The coloured interior . is charmingly 
executed and shows a good appreciation of colour. 
. * Balneae” has a clever set of drawings, and the interior 
is well treated in a bold solid type of Renaissance... __ 

One of the other noteworthy designs is that by “ Tepi- 
darium.” This is an excellent set of drawings, and though 
the design is of a very familiar type of simple Renaissance, 
the treatment of the interior must be regarded as very 
dignified and effective, quite recalling the dignity of the 
baths of Caracolla. 

None of the other designs appear to call for any special | 
comment. | 
١ Tue Tire 7 ۱ 


For the Tite Prize (Certificate and £30, for travel in 
Italy), there are no less than twenty-four competitors, with 
over a hundred drawings. The subject set was a design 
for a Royal Memorial Chapel in the Italian style. UE 

We cannot say that any of the designs quite realise the 
aim of such a scheme. But none of them really compete 
with '* Marble " in the excellence of his design, and repre- 
sentation. In elevation, section, plan, coloured detail, 
and pen perspective, he has equally shown his ability. In 
this design the dome, with its peristyle and plain base, 
stands out effectively with simple dignity of outline above 
the clustered chapels which form the base. Instead of the 
petty or disturbing effect of base shown in many of the 
designs we.have here a dignified and yet sufficiently ornate 
treatment which in nowise detracts from the grandeur of 
the dome. If one carefully considers this admirab!e set 
of drawings one has little stomach left for the rest of the 
designs in this competition. 

We may, however, make an exception in favour of “ In 
Memoriam." Though we cannot say we admire the 
general result of tbe exterior of his design, yet it is clever 
and tbe drawings are exceedingly good. The detail 
drawing and the perspective view are specially worihy of 


note. 
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Tug PuciN STUDENTSHIP. 


The Pugin Studentship (Silver Medal and £40, for 
travel in the United Kingdom) attracts twelve com- 

etitors, viz., George A. Bachmann, Henton Comyn, P. 
Ion Elton, J. W. Farmer, J. Harold Gibbons, W. S. A. 
Gordon, Stanley H. Hamp, A. Muir, J. B. Pye, J. Myrtle 
Smith, C. Wontner Smith, and P. J. Westwood. | 

The best set of drawings this year appear to us un- 
doubtedly to be those by C. Wontner Smith, which are 
admirable in every respect—drawing, colour, and choice of | 
| 


subject. 
l 
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pavilion supported on detached columns, and containing a 
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appoint an adjudicator. Designs must be sent in not 
later than March 29th. Particulars'may be obtained upon 
application to Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.I.C.E., the 
Council's surveyor. “The Council do not bind themselves 
to adopt any scheme, or to carry out the one selected.” 


Tue Markets and Baths Committee of the Oldham 
Corporation recommended the council at their meeting 
last week to invite architects to submit competitive designs 
for a new market hall, premiums of £50, £30, and £20 
being oftered. The recommendation was approved and 
adopted on the understanding that the resolution was 


merely a tentative one. 


In a competition for new Schools for the Tywardre th 
School Board, the design sent in by Mr. W. I. Sam les 
has been accepted, 


THERE will be a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening next, when the awards in 
connection with the students’ competitions will be 
announced. A paper will afterwards be read by Mr, 


Detmar J. Blow on “ The Architectural Discoveries of 1901 


at Stonehenge,” 


and establish a censor- 
ship over design in 
buildings in the city 
of Belfast, unpre- 
cedented in the case of any urban authority in the 


kingdom, have learnt to-day with satisfaction that the 


objectionable clause has been so far modified as to refer 
only to the question of heights of buildings. The council 
15 of opinion, however, that the regulation of heights other 
than at present given to the Corporation (in common with 
tlie general legislation for other cities) is impolitic, and an 
infringement on the common rights of the public imme- 
morially enjoyed in other cities aud towns, and that any 


clause, if 1t be now defined, for Belfast, should be drawn 
on the precedent of the London Metropolitan Building 
Act of 1894. And further, the council is of opinion that 


appeal should be to a tribunal as nearly as possible similar 


to that provided for London under the precedent of the 


London Metropolitan Building Act aforesaid.” 


Wuar is called ‘The Art Movement,” or other foolish 
names, nowadays, is supposed to represent the last word 
in modern art. The dreadful things which, from time to 
time, appear in the Studio and other publications of the 


INUARY " 7 
vings by y what a number of firstrate formal gardens there are in | highly eccentric school of modern eclecticism, and which 
he A^ Y. England. They will create a longing to see as many as | appear to thrive best in Germany, will, we suppose, 
JA Mi; possible of the subjects, with the all-important items of | impress the imagination of the ignorant public. Mean- 
colour and atmosphere, which are beyond the reach of | time the really important qualities of design are being 
78 photography. We are also promised a series of repro- | | 
T ductions from old engravings, showing the complete 
110: thi. schemes of some of the finest gardens now no longer 
i existing. In his prefatorial note, Mr. Triggs briefly traces 
FIDES thag, the history of the formal garden in England. 
exhibit. This first part contains illustrations from Montacute | 
His Sl House, Longford Castle, St. Catherine's Court, Bath; 
MOSE intere: Penshurst Place; Balcarres, Fifeshire; Severn End, and 
has welke includes some very interesting detached garden sundials. 
A good ay Amongst these latter, by the wav, is one of the most 
COMpate ty successful of all old dials—that at New Battle Abbey. A 
delightful old gateway from Sydenham House, Devonshire, | 
these in qu js given on plate 103, whicb, with the long path and old 
of Aston از‎ gable beyond, forms one of the most charming pictures | 
ley repre imaginable. Some garden houses and dovecotes also 
appear in the present part. We are pleased to note that 
Wings of i the size of this book is a reasonable folio, which one ٠ 
can handle with some comfort, and that the plates are 
18010860 in a cover with folding flaps to protect the edges. 
IP, Parts II. and lII. are promised in March and June next, | 
elved لا‎ tn and the price of each part is one guinea. The architect's 
vel and $- library is certainly being greatly enriched by the productions 
from $ emanating from that real friend of the profession, Mr. 
Cecil & Batsford, whose judgment as to what is wanted, and as to 
thrie, Ji how to do it, is rarely at fault. 
aquai. l | | 
e + iz 
and re: 
otter و‎ NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
Melk: 
EN: WF referred last week to a proposal put forward by 
Venice. the Belfast Corporation in a Bill now before Parlia- 
ment to establish a censorship over architects and their 
other gr . work within their muni- 
Nonne cipal jurisdiction. We 
1 are glad to know that 
thisinjudicious proposal | more and more cast into the sbade, and students, in the 
NER, has been withdrawn. | hope of being thought clever and progressive, are inspired 
bris The Royal Institute of | by pro'essors and others to do their worst! An example 
wr Architects of Ireland at | of weird eccentricity has just reached us in the form of an 
سم‎ a meeting held on the | advertisement which we here reproduce. It shows the 
ee 6th inst., dealt with the | elevation of a building by a Dutch atchitect, which is fairly 
1 subject, and on the | goodin outline, but which, in its proportion and features, 
e motion of Sir Thomas | isa dreadful lesson as to where architectural effort may 
= Drew, F.R.IB.A., | end. DE pos 
seconded by Mr. G. C. ۱ Meca c 
Ashlin, F.R.I.B.A.,pas- | WE give a sketch of a very curioys ‘eld door frame fiom 
ue sed the following resolu- | a Devonshire church, It is of rough. workmanship and 
a tion :—" The council of | large scantling. — | 
= the Royal Institute of | ۱ A l 
i Architects of Ireland, | COMPETITIVE designs for new municipal buildings—com.. 
having noticed that | prising public offices, fire station, and town hall—are 
5 powers were being | invited by the Aldershot Urban District Council. Premiums 
" | sought by a Bill before | of £100, £75, and £50 are offered, and the President of the 
5 Parliament to regulate | Royal Institute of British Architects will be asked t» 
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accepted by the City Council at the next meeting, and will 
be hung in the municipal buildings. 


Tue Court of Victoria رت‎ Manchester, held a 
meeting last week end, and after a long discussion, adopted 
an important resolution to the effect that there should be 


a separate University in Liverpool and a separate 
University in Manchester, without liability to admit or to 
remain in association with any other college, and also that 
a University should be established, having its seat at 
Leeds. At present Owens College Manchester, University 
College Liverpool, and Yorkshire College Leeds, make up 
Victoria University, which, it appears, will now be split up 
into three. 


Tue School Management Committee of the Edinburgh 
School Board last week considered the appointment of an 
architect and superintendent of works in room of the late 
Mr. Robert Wilson. Originally there were sixteen appli- 
cants for the office, but only the names of the following, 
which had been placed on a short leet, were before the 
committee :—R. M. Cameron, 24, George Street; A. Lorne 
Campbell, 44, Queen Street; James Carfrae, 3, Queen 
Street; Henry F. Kerr, 36, Hanover Street; and H. Ramsay 
Taylor, 74, Young Street. The final vote lay between 
Mr. Carfrae and Mr. Campbell, and it resulted in ten 
supporting the former and three the latter. It was resolved 
accordingly to recommend that Mr. Carfrae be appointed. 
He has been in the employment of the late Mr. Wilson for 
the past twenty-four years. The remuneration attached 
to the post is, as architect, a commission of three per cent. 
upon the total cost of the new school buildings erected 
from plans and specifications prepared by him, and also 
upon the total cost of making alterations on or additions 
to any school entailing expenditure of £200 or over; and 
as superintendent of works a salary of £200 a year. 


Ar last we are glad to perceive a glimmer of understanding 
on the part of public opinion as to the artistic lack of the 
cheap and often misleading expedient of photography. 
The art critic of the Daily Chronicle, referring to an article 
on the new Westminster Cathedral by Mr. Lethaby in the 
Architectural Review, says: “The article is ‘embellished’ 
with many photographs. They do little to show what a 
dignified building the cathedral really is, for it is so hemmed 
in as to be almost impossible to photogtaph. "There was 
a time when the Review would have published à series of 
valuable drawings. But under the new management there 
seems to be no room for the artist. . It is to be 
regretted that, so far, the new management have been 
unable to escape the photograph and give the magazine a 


broader interest.” 


Ir Parliamentary powers are granted as sought in connec- 
tion with the construction of the three projected tube rail- 
ways, eight distinct tunnels may be constructed beneath 
various portions of Hyde Park and four beneath Green 
Park, while St. James's Park would also be affected near 
the Mall. One of the companies proposes to tunnel within 
a short distance of the northern corner of Buckingham 
Palace, and another scheme will possibly interfere with the 
Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, as the promoters in this 
case seek to tunnel under the outer steps of the structure. 
The tunnels would be 70 to 100 feet below the surface o 
the parks. The opposition that such proposed burrowing 
is arousing is scarcely to be wondered at. | 


Reports of the commit tees appointed by the Electrical 
Engineers' Institution on theit recent visit to Germany 
were discussed at a meeting of the Institution held on the 
9th inst. The first report dealt with traction, light, and 
power distribution in Germany. It said the first thing 
that struck an English engineer on entering a German 
engine-room was the magnitude and frequently the 
elaboration of the buildings. In Berlin the city council 
controlled the emission of black smoke, and consequently 
the electricity works were restricted to the use of South 
Wales coal, but in other German towns there was a good 
deal of smoke from the chimneys. One noticeable feature 
in all the electrical works was the very large engineering 
staff employed, and the greater care given in consequence 


Ir is announced that the Dean and Chapter of Peter- 
borough hope. to be able to grant permission for the 
Cathedral bells to be rung in honour of the King's Corona- 
tion. The bells have been silent for fifty years, fears being 
felt that the vibration would endanger the safety of the 
west front. The structure has now been made thoroughly 
secure, and the bells were rehung some years ago. An 
expert is to be called in before any risk is run. 


THE organ in Eton College Chapel is being reconstructed 
during the holidays by Messrs. Hill, of London, the pipes 
having been taken out of the interior for this purpose, 
leaving the ornamental case untouched. The gas engine, 
under the staircase leading to Upper School and the ante- 
chapel, has been removed and its place taken by an electric 
motor with high and low pressure fans, by which the 
wind supply is to be regulated. The cost of the improve- 
ments is considerable, and the organ will probably not be 
ready for use before Easter. Preparations are also being 
made within the chapel by Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading, 
for the restoration of the stone mullions and the releading 
where necessary of the great stained-glass window contain- 
ing representations of Jacob and Joseph on the north side 


of the choir. 


Tug repairing of the buttresses on the western face of 
Westminster Abbey is nearing completion. The money 
which has been spent upon the Abbey in the last two 
centuries is, remarks a London correspondent, almost 
fabulous. In 1888 an Act was passed setting apart £3,250 
annually and suspending one of the canonries for the 
benefit of the fabric fund. This was the end of a long 
series of financial makeshifts. Of course all this trouble 
has arisen from the mistake of using Caen stone, a material 
entirely unfitted for constant exposure to a London atmo- 
sphere. When the early builders of the Abbey had any 
trouble in obtaining Caen stone they fell back upon the 
English stone most closely resembling it. Sir Christopher 
Wren, under whose directions the work of repair made 
a good deal of progress in the reign of Queen Anne, in a 
report dated July, 1713, pointed out that the stone was de- 
cayed four inches deep and was perpetually falling off in 
reat scales, he censured strongly “ those senseless artificers 
rom Normandy ” who used Reigate stone as the nearest 
like their own Caen stone, which would “saw and work 
like wood, but is not durable,” so that “the whole fabric is 


now disfigured in the highest degree.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON Evans, the hon. secretary of the National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, 
writes :—‘‘ Those who wish well to this society will learn 
with regret that Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., to whom in a large 
measure it owes its usefulness in the past, has been obliged 
by illness to retire from the office of president. Dr. G. B. 
‘Longstaff, who has long been an active friend of the 
society, has consented to fill the vacant chair. It may be 
of interest to state that several large towas (including 
Birmingham and York) are applying for powers of control 
of the same nature as those which are already in force for 
Edinburgh and Dover. Thus the area within which it will 
be possible to prevent the establishment of eyesores which 
affront the general sense of the community promises to be 


substantially extended.” 


AT a meeting of the council of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, held last week, Messrs. 
M. E. Kershaw, B. Gorst, Hermann Struck, and L. 
Taylor were elected Associates. 


By the death of M. Thomy Thiéry, who was buried on 
Tuesday in the Pére Lachaise Cemetery, the Louvre at 
Paris comes into possession of a collection of pictures, 
statues, and tapestry worth more than £360,000. M. 
Thiéry was a fervent collector of all works of art, and when 
some years ago he was taken with a serious illness, he 
insisted on being carried to his picture gallery, there to 


await death among his treasures. 


Tue Duke of Marlborough has offered to present to the 
Corporation of Oxford a valuable picture, which will be 
familiar to many who have visited Blenheim Palace. The 
subject is “ The Rape of the Sabines," and it is the work 
of Pietro de Cartona. The painting will be formally 
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' room and pointed out the special points of interest in the 


numerous coloured drawings he had prepared of internal 
decorations. 

The paper which should have been read by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo on “ The Revival of Gothic Architecture ” at the 
last meeting is postponed as on the date arranged for the 
paper (December 12th) the train service between London 
and Manchester was upset by snowstorms. The monthly 
prize for a design for a Shop has been won by Mr. Claude 
Paterson. The November subject for a Band Stand was 


won by Mr. H. Solomon. * 


scr 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. © 


HE usual monthly meeting of this society was held on 
the oth inst., Mr. 2. Marshall, in the chair. It was 
arnounced that the society’s prize for the best set of 
measured drawings of buildings, within the society’s district, 
had been awarded as follows: 1st prize, Mr. G. R. Morris; 
2nd prize, Mr. D. B. Jenkinson. The whole of the draw- 
ings submitted were on view, and afterwards criticised by 
Mr. Charles Hadfield. l 
Mr. William Watts, F.G.S., M.I.M.E., then delivered 
a lecture on “ The uses of mortar and concrete.” He pre- 
faced his remarks with a few interesting historical facts in . 
regard to the subject of his lecture. History, he said, was 
silent as to the period when mortar was first used in build- 
ing. Eighty years before Christ, Vitruvius was said to 
have used it for setting under water, but there was no 
authentic evidence that he understood the chemistry of 
lime. Mortar was certainly first used in the east, and 
gradually found its way westward as civilisation advanced. 
Of the uses of mortar in the present day the speaker had 
naturally much to say. Its advantages in enabling the 
more general employment of undressed stone, and the sav- 
ing of labour thus resulting, were emphasised. The 
lecturer dwelt at length on the importance of proper 
mixing, and on the value of sand as an ingredient, 
especially in cement mortar. He thought the municipal 
authorities of every town should provide and maintain 
public lime-slaking works, where good lime, properly 
seasoned, could be obtained by builder$, and the use of no 
other material should be sanctiohed unless it was proved 
to be of standard quality. It was the duty of everyone 
building homes for the people to erect them substantially. 
The Romans even madeit compulsory on every builder that 
no lime should be used in any building unless it had been 
slaked at least three years. Referring next to the freer 
use nowadays of concrete, the lecturer said he thought its 
adaptability for various classes of work entitled it to still 
more extensive employment, especialy in works below 
ground. The lecture was illustrated by drawings and 


diagrams. | 
After an interesting discussion a hearty vote of thanks 


was accorded to Mr. Watts, on the motion of Mr. J. 


Smith, seconded by Mr. T. Winder, and supported by 
Messrs. Hadfield and the president. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRIMLEY CHURCH, ALDERSHOT. 
W. D, CARÖE, M.A., ARCHITECT. 


HIS picturesque building is the outcome-of a desire on 
the part of the committee to have half-timber work to 
harmonise with the pleasant woodland sutroundings of the 
church. The nave is now being built. This promises to 
be a most pleasing addition to country church architecture 


with a particularly successful interior, 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. 
BY F. M. BENNETT. 


We give this week another instalment of the charming 
architectural studies by Mr. F. M. Bennett, executed by 
him as the Royal Academy Travelling Student in Painting 


in 1899. 
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' to experimental detail and general testing. As to p 
n 


Berlin the hours were nine or ten per day, with two hours 
off in the middle of the day. "The wages to the mechanics 


labour, the output per man was less than in England. 


ranged from 41d. to 3 3-5d. per hour. 
THE FISHMONGERS' COMPANY AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HE connection between fish, music, and architecture is 
a little difficult of comprehension, but presumably 


there is some such connection, since Mr. G. F. Bodley, 


A.R.A., is the Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
It was in this capacity that Mr. Bodley presided over a | 
dinner given by the Company to a large gathering of 
members of the musical and architectural professions at 

Amongst the arcbi- 


tectural guests were, Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A.; Mr. A. 


Fishmongers’ Hall on the oth inst. 
‘Graham, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A.; 


Professor Pite, Mr. A. M. Poynter, Mr. E. P. Warren, 
. Mr. E. A. Gruning, Mr. G. Aitchison, R.A.; Mr. G. H. F. 


Prynne, Mr. J- Belcher, A.R.A.; Mr. P. Waterhouse, 


Mr. R. Blomtield, Mr. Seth Smith, Mr. A. Murray (the 


City Surveyor), Mr. W. E. Riley, and Mr. H. Chatfeild 


Clarke (the Surveyor). 
The Prime Warden having given the customary loyal 


toasts, submitted the toast of ‘Architecture and Music.” 


He considered the combination happy because both 


represented indefinite expression of ideas—not like sculpture 


and painting, which represented things as they were, but 
presenting abstract things. Architecture was music made 


manifest, and both had the quality of leading men to the 
highest aspirations. London, continued the Prime Warden, 


had two of-the best styles of architecture in the world— 
namely, in St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, 


the dome of the former being unsurpassable and the 


interior of the latter owning no superior. He regretted 
that he could not pay a similar compliment to the archi- 
tecture of the streets. 

Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., in reply, remarked that much 
had been heard of American offices to be built in the 
newly opened area under the Strand and Holborn im- 
provements. They looked upon the published suggestions 
with some amusement, and relied upon the London County 
Council to prevent any discordant tone touching London 
architecture. 

Sir Walter Parratt also replied, and acquiesced in the 
opinion that the combination of music and architecture 
was natural and happy, but he appealed to architects 
generally to devote a little more thought to the acoustic 
‘properties of buildings where music was used. He also 
trusted that both professions would unite to raise a national 
opera-house. | 

The health of the Prime Warden was given, attention 
being drawn to the fact that the subject of the toast was 


not only an architect but a musician. 


une 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Te fourth meeting of the winter session was held on 
the gth inst., Mr. A. Darbyshire, the President, in 


the chair. 


Mr. J. D. Crace, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on the 
٢ Relation of Colour to Architecture.” In the course of 
his remarks he pointed out that the duty of the decorator 


towards the architect was that he should throughout 


sympathise with the architecture, and take care, in his use 
of colour, not to lead the interest to stray from the lines 
which expressed the structure of the building. The lead- 
ing values of colour should assist in expressing the stability 
of the building. This was even more important than the 
actual harmony of colours. Directly the structure was 
injured, the sense of repose was disturbed. The sense of 
repose depended upon the sense of stability, which in its 
turn depended upon the immediate recognition of those 
features which make for stability. That immediate 
recognition could be attained with the help of colour much 
more readily than by the architecture alone. 

At the close of the paper Mr. Crace went round the 
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hall had long ceased to be used as a sleeping apartment; 
when the family and servants retired to rest, it was left to 
Puck and the Fairies, to Oberon and Titania and their 
train, who | | 
Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 


It was not always used even as an eating place, at least 
by the master and mistress and tbeir family, for many 
families had already sought a smaller and snugger room 
for their meals, where they could enjoy more comfort and 
privacy. Not only had the ancient solar developed into 
the parlour, but the parlour had been developed into the 
summer parlour, the winter parlour, and the dining parlour. 
It was no longer on the upper floors, but close to the hall 
on the ground floor. It was no longer tte only bedroom, 
for bedrooms had been indefinitely multiplied, and, under 
the name of '' lodging," fill up 1 space in old plans to 
which no more fitting name could be given. The solar 
had still further developed. In addition to the parlours 


on the ground floor, there had arisen the great chamber on 


the upper floor, and the long gallery—that feature peculiar 
to Elizabethan houses. 

The finishing and embellishment of these rooms bad de- 
veloped along with their number. In the days of Henry III. 
we hear of plastered walls, and wainscoted wall and roof, but 
the rooms were extremely draughty, and the smoke from the 
central fires must have been almost intolerable ; there was, 
indeed, no great inducement to abolish draughts so long 
as the smoke hung about the room. But the discomfort 
01 draughts and smoke gradually told, even on the iron 
constitutions of mediaeval knights, and by degrees fireplaces 
with a special flue for the smoke grew more common, and 
the smaller rooms were furnished with them. Draughts 
were excluded by filling the windows with glass, and later 
by plastering the ceilings as well as the walls. Indeed, 
the ceilings were plastered more frequently than the walls, 
which were usually covered either with tapestry or panel- 
ling. The plaster on the ceilings was not kept plain, as it 
usually is in our days, but was worked into an infinite 
variety of ornamental patterns, Indeed, by the period at 
which our story has now arrived, the fitting up of rooms had 
reached a point of development beyond which we have not 
gone very far. We have introduced a number of refine- 
ments in detail, but, with the exclusion of the weather, 
the furnishing of a means of heating, and the embellish- 
ment of the walls and ceiling, our ancestors of Elizabeth's 
time had really surmounted the chief difficulties of making 
an individual room pleasant. Its relation to the general 
scheme of the house is another matter. 

Down to the end of the sixteenth century, and, indeed, 
as far as the first quarter of the seventeenth, the old type 
of house plan was still used—the old type which had pre- 
vailed in the days of the Norman kings. It is true that 
the ancient idea had been greatly developed ; the kitchen 
department had been so much enlarged as sometimes to 
require a court to itself. The single private room, the solar, 
had been multiplied into several parlours, the great chamber, 
the long gallery, and many “lodgings” or bedrooms. But 
the hall still remained the centre of household life, and the 
dais, which indicates its use as a living room, is shown on 
nearly all the plans in Thorpe's book. This enormous 
development of household convenience and comfort would, 
of course, have been impossible had the first idea of the 
builders been, as of old, to secure safety ; but it was not, 
and as the certainty increased that a man need not depend 
upon his own efforts to preserve his security, but the public 
authorities, so he found more leisure to attend to his 
comfort, and for securing greater privacy for himself and 
the members of his household. The great hall began to 
feel the influence of this change; it had long ceased to be 
used as a sleeping department, and now غ1‎ ceased to be 
used for meals, The family withdrew at one end, the 
servants at the other, and it became merely a vestibule. 
Concurrently with this change of use there went a change 
of idea in planning. The symmetrical disposition of 
houses which the Italian influence produced demanded 
that the hall should be central. Long.established custom 
demanded an entrance at one end of the hall, in the 
“ screens," which, therefore, could not be in the centre 
of the facade. There are a number of examples, both 
in Thorpe's plans and in actual houses, of bow these 
difficulties were surmounted. But when the hall was no 
longer wanted as a living-room, there was no longer need 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. - 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH. 
(Continued. from page 34.) 


ADDON is a fine example of a large fifteenth-century 
house built round two courts, and still exbibiting a 
considerable desire for defence. The hall, as was usual in 
in double-courted houses, was placed in a wing between 
the two courts, thus being in the most central and best 
protected position. It was flanked, according to the usual 
custom, ät one end by the buttery, pantry, and kitchen, 
and at the other by the family apartments, hitherto con- 
fined to the solar, but now developing into the parlour and 
other rooms, including a number of separate bedrooms. 
This plan of Haddon shows the great chamber and the 
long gallery, but it should be remembered that the great 
chamber was probably not so called prior to the sixteenth 
century, while the long gallery was contrived over the 


` walls of a number of earlier rooms, towards the close of 


that century, The kitchens here are much more elaborate 
than in any of the previous examples, and they go to show 
that the wants of a large household and a hospitable lord 
were both great and permanent, and not so liable as in 


ancient days to interruption from hostile visitors. 


The possibility of such interruptions was never absent 
from the minds of the builders of those days. Housss 
were nearly always surrounded by a moat where the nature 
of the ground permitted it. The entrance gateways still 
followed in many cases the ancient fashion of placing an 
archway between two towers. The courtyard plan still 
held the field in houses of any pretensions. As the years 
went on the character of the ornament changed just as it 
changed in churches. The tracery disappeared trom the 
windows, which became flat-headed ; doorways likewise | 
became less aspiring, and assumed the obtuse angle of the | 
Tudors. Fan tracery made its appearance in various 
places, such as the ceilings of bay windows and porches; 
circular stairs were placed in turrets, which were carried 
up above the main block of the building, and crowned 
with lead cupolas. The splendid brick chimneys of Henry 
VII. made their appearance, with all their intricacy of cut 
and moulded brickwork. 

Then came the Italian influence, which first made itself 
fele in unimportant orrament, and then spread to shaping 
the building itself, reducing it to symmetry so far as the 
exterior was concerned, but leaving the interior still to be 
arranged after the old fa hion. | 

It brought also that exotic feature, the loggia, or open 
arcade, which, however, never obtained a really firm footing 
in English houses. Indeed, all through the sixteenth 
century and the first quarter of the seventeenth, the new 
Italian influence never overmastered the old irregular 
English babits. But uuder the accomplished Inigo Jones, 
as we shall presently see, symmetry, which had hitherto 
been kept to the outside of the house, invaded the inside 
as well. | 

However much the character of the ornament may have 
varied, the character of the plan moved but slowly and 
always in one direction. Haddon and Apethorpe, two 
large houses, have shown how the old type grew at its two 
ends, the hall remaining as of old, but the kitchen and the 
private apartments undergoing considerable increase and 
development. On a smaller scale Cannons’ Ashby tells the 
same story. So do the plans of Elizabeth's time, such as 
Cannons on a small scale and Kirby on a large scale, both 
taken from Thorpe's book, In looking at these plans it is 
obvious that the old idea is still the foundation of the 
arrangements, although in a great place like Kirby 
the accessory apartments have become vastly multiplied, 
and all thought of defence has been abandoned. 5 
are no longet built for safety, but for show. Windows 
which once were sparingly introduced into the outside 
walls— that is, the walls looking out on to the country—are 
now used without restraint, and are regarded quite as 
much from the point of view of how they will help the 
composition of the design, as from that of usefulness in 
lighting the rooms.  Cheerfulness, splendour, comfort (of 
a kind), these are the qualities now sought after. Th, 


— 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association on the 3rd inst. 
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were of a reasonable size. But just as these habits were 
of a slow growth, so the changes which they wrought in 
the houses were quite gradual. A continuous thread 
runs through the whole series from the Conqueror to the 
Georges, and the vast Palace of. Blenheim can trace its 
origin back to the lonely little tower perched on the hill 
above the Peak Cavern at Castleton. E 


mor 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.CE. 


The VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


N the account of a paper recently read on the above 
subject by Mr. W. [. Steele, A.M.Inst.C.E., before 
the Bristol Association of Engineers, given by the Public 
Health Engineer, the following words occur :—“ Correct 
design and sound construction in a sewerage system were 
of more importance than ventilation, and if air emanating 
from a sewer was dangerous or ever oflensive, the remed y 
should strike the root of the diseas2 in the reconstruction 
of the sewer." J have had as much experience of drains 
and sewers as most men, but I have yet to discover the 
sewer in use from wbich air emanating 15 never offensive, 
and while zymotic diseases exist, never dangerous! The 
fact is that a sewer is much more offensive—however well 
designed and constructed—shortly after coming into use, 
than it is after a longer period, doubtless owing to the 
action of bacteria—about which we are beginning to know 
something—commencing slowly. 


DurcH, BUT DESIRABLE. 


In Holland a piece of white muslin tied round the bell- 
handle of a house warns intending visitors that a case of 
infectious disease is within the building. 


ScHOLARSHIPS IN ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, 


As the result of the recent Scholarship Examination, the 
Board of Control of the Electrical Standardising Testing 
and Training Institution have made the following awards :— 
Alfred Thomas Morris, of Bedford Modern Scbool, a Max. 
well Scholarship value fifty guineas, tenable for two years ; 
William Leighton Chubb, of Dunbeved College, Launce-s 
ton, an exhibition, value thirty guineas,.tenable for two 
years; Alban Cecil Whish, of Hillmartin College, an ex- 
hihition, value twenty guineas, tenable for two years; 
Herbert William Swann, a special prize of fifteen guineas ; 
Eustace Blackburne Ritson, of Shrewsbury Public School, 
a special prize of ten guineas. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


The Council of the Liverpool Engineering Society have 
decided to award the “ Derby" Gold Medal to Mr. Alaric 
Hope, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., for his paper entitled “ Con- 
struction in Fortified Concrete," which was read before the 
Society on the ıgth December, 1902 and the Society's 
Premium to Mr. J. R, Davidson, M.Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E , for his Paper entitled “Filtration of Water,” read on 
the 16th January, 1901. The awards will be presented 
to the respective authors at the General Meeting on the 
I5th inst, l 
To Water A Dry LAND. 

Science Siftings points out that most large African rivers 
have a marked peculiarity ; they seek the ocean farthest 


from their source. 
| LARGE ORDER FOR ELECTRIC CARS. 


The contract for about 60 cars for the Mersey Railway, 
of the value of £40,000, has been placed with Messrs. G. F. 
Milnes & Co., of Birkenhead, by the British Westinghouse 
Electrical and Manufacturing Company, and the cars will 
be built at the works at Hadley. The cars will each be 
about 69 ft. long, and will seat about 70 persons. Fora 
certain distance under the new cars, over the motors, will 
be placed fireproof asbestos slate. The compartments for 
the motor-man and luggage will also be lined with asbestos, 
so that danger by fire through the fusing of the motors will 
be rendered almost nıl. l 
CEMENT WASH FOR PROTECTING ۸ 


Coatings of cement has been employed by certain rail- 
way companies in France for some years past to protect 


for the entrance to be in its old position at the end, and the 
imperious demands of symmetry were satisfied by placing 
the hall in the centre of the facade and the entrance door 
in the centre of the hall. This point is curiously illustrated 
by comparing Thorpe's plan of Aston Hall with that of the 
house as built. Thorpe shows the door in the old-fashioned 
situation at the end; it was actually built in the centre, 
and the hall here definitely ceased to be a living-room and 
become a vestibule. This change is a momentous one, it 
brings us out of the mediaeval idea into the modern. 

But although at Aston the plan shows a new departure 
so far as the hall is concerned, it still follows the old lines 
in its general grouping, and so does the external appearance. 
The triumph of foreign fashions over native was, however, 
near at hand, and it was Inigo Jones who brought it about. 
At Raynbam Hall the plan is no longer founded on the old 
type. The hall is not the chief apartment, with the family 
at one end and the servants at the other. The latter have 
descended into a basement, and the whole ground floor is 
occupied by family rooms. Traces of old fashions remain 
in the projecting wings and in the gables with which they 
are roofed. But in Coleshill, another house of Inigo Jones, 
the foreign influence is even more marked, the plan is still 
more symmetrical, the elevations are still more Classic. In 
neither house are the windows mullióned : they have sashes, 
and the change from mullions to sashes marks the final 
disappearance of tte last traces of mediaeval treatment. 

The lesson in foreign fashions which Jones gave his 
countrymen were continued by Wren, and bettered by his 
successors in tbe eighteenth century. At Raynham and 
Coleshill one cannot help thinking that the snugness of 
home is sacrificed to the demands of stateliness; but at 
Blackheath and Keddlestone it is lost altogether, and the 
inhabitants of those great houses must daily pay a penalty 
inflicted by grandeur. The component parts of the house 
are divided into separate blocks with tiresome corridors of 
communication. The great houses of the eighteenth 
century make a brave show, but they exhibit a profound 
scorn for the small amenities of household life. They were 
built in an artificial age, and like the huge wigs which 
their builders wore as an indispensable part of their 


costume, they were intended rather for the admiration of 


the beholder than the comfort of the owner. 

But the pursuit of comfort, which was the propelling 
force in all the changes of domestic architecture which we 
bave been tracing, although it was neglected by the great 
in the days of Anne and the Georges, was still followed by 


persons of humbler ambitions, and in the smaller houses of 


the eighteenth century there is much that is admirable. 
Much skill and care was expended upon their iaternal 
embellishment, and the woodwork of that period is always 
` worth our careful study. This is not the occasion upon 
which to enter on a minute description of the respects in 
which it differed from that of Elizabeth's time, this only 


need be said, that it followed the general tendency of 


domestic architecture in adopting largeness of scale and 
dropping minuteness of parts. The two examples from 
Wilton House and the Brewers’ Hall will be sufficient to 
indicate the change of treatment. ۱ 

b- This long story must now come to an end. It has not 
dwelt much on details, it has rather sought to show by 
means of actual illustrations, as distinguished from mere 
assertions, that our domestic architecture has undergone a 
real process of evolution, and that it has reflected, as 
indeed one might suppose that it would, the habits and 
wants of well-to-do English people. The feudal lord, sur- 
rounded by his retainers, was satisfied with one great room 
for his household, a small room for himself when he desired 
rest and privacy, and a place to cook his food; the more 
important added to these a chapel. These few rooms were 
securely placed behind a surrounding wall. The feudal 
lord's Elizabethan descendant was no longer concerned 
about the safety of his household. This had increased in 
number rather than diminished, and while the courtier of 
the Virgin Queen still kept the old hall of his forefathers, 
he added a vast array of rooms in one direction for his 
household, and in another for his great guests and their 
retinues. His descendant of Queen Anne's time no longer 
made even the pretence of living in the midst of his house- 
hold. His servants were banished to a basement or a 
distant wing, and his chief concern was to have stately 
halls for the reception of his guests, after whose departure 
he and his family sought the seclusion of such rooms as 
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NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN AYR. 


N unusual number of buildings of a pubiic or semi 
public character areat present in course of erection, or 
have just been completed, in the burgh of Ayr. Chief 
among these is the new Town Hall, which is being recon- 
structed on the old site from designs: by Mr. J. K. Hunter, 
architect, Ayr, at a cost of abeut £10,000. A new theatre, 
the first real theatre that has ever been in Ayr, with all 
modern improvements, is being erected for a company on 
the site of a previous wooden structure, in Carrick Street, 
by Mr. J. McHardy Young, architect, Ayr, at a cost of 
over £7,000. The structure is of red brick, and it has 
been set back with a view to the eventual widening of the 
whole street. A new drill-hall and headquarters for the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers has been 
commenced at the south end of Alloway Street, from. 
designs by Mr. James A. Morris, architect, Ayr. The drill. 
hall, when completed, will be 96 ft. by 50 ft. The struc- 
ture includes an armoury for 300 rifles, a gymnasium, a 
reading-room, a billiard-room, an officers! mess-room, a ser- 
geants’ mess-room, ladies’ and gentlemen's cloak-rooms, 
artistes' rooms, and platform. A block of buildings is being 
erected in High Street for the British linen Banking Co., 
anda large addition to the Ayr Corporation electric light and 
electric tramways station in Mill Street is nearing comple. 
tion. This includes a suite of offices and committeerooms, 
while the accommodation for engines and boilers has been 
doubled. The Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Company have in hand in the vicinity of Newton-on-Ayr 
Station the installation of a complete set of plant for ۵ 
mannfacture of oil gas for the lighting of their railway 
carriages, to obviate rhe necessity of having to supply the 
light from Glasgow. The buildings have been completed, 
and the erection of the machinery and plant nearly so. The 
new iron railway-bridge for the same company across the 
upper end of Ayr harbour, and giving access to the south 
side of the harbour. and the Ayr shipyard for the first time, 
will soon be opened for traffic. In addition to these a large 
number of dwelling-houses, comprising villas and blocks of 
superior workmen's dwellings, are being erected in all 


parts of the town. 


rr 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF TIMBER. 


© concluding a very interesting paper on this subject, 
recently read before the Society of Arts, Mr. Her- 
bert Stone said :— ۱ 
The principle I have tried to follow is to start from 
plain or fairly obvious characters about which there can 
be little doubt, and to leave the more dubious ones for the 


end of the series, where there are fewer species to Sr 


with, and other aids come in. By this system members o 
the same genus having a similar arrangement of rays, 
pores, and soft tissue, fall into the same ultimate group, 
which: they do not when the ring-boundary is relied upon 
(vide Platanus acerifolía and occidentalis). When these ulti- 
mate groups. are reached, physical and chemical characters 
may be employed in discrimination. The range of the 
weight per cubic foot, hardness, colour of the solution 
produced by boiling in water and alcohol, reactivn with 
iron salts, capacity for absorption of water, phenomena 
produced during burning, character of the surface, 
whether dul or lustrous, and the particular elements, 
rays, pores, or ground tissue which produce the effect, and 


lastly the colour. | ۱ 

In every description of wood, by a practical man, the 
elements of weight, hardness, and colour come in. Some- 
times the weight per cubic foot is given, and the colour, 
apart from its fluctuations, is often accurately pictured, 
but the hardness is a quality which is practically left to 
our imagination. I have been so much impressed with 
the necessity of some means of measuring the degree of 
hardness that I bave constructed an instrument which is 
capable of giving a fairly accurate reading of the 
resistance to impact of a wood (not of its hardness pure 
and simple, because the resistance to impact is made up of 


| 


j 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| elasticity, plus hardness), but it is a fair parallel to the 


impression of that which we callthe hardness makes upon 
our sense of touch. I willnot weary you with a descrip- 
tion of this contrivance, but will merely mention that the 
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the metallic portions of bridges crossing their lines from 
the rapid destruction to which such parts are liable by 
reason of oxidation, through being continually exposed to 
the action of steam and gas, products of combustion 
escaping from the locomotives. A method of applying the 
cement which is used in Austria, and is highly spoken of, 
is described in La Revue Technique. It consists in brushing 
down the ironwork with a leather broom, damping it with 
a whitewash brush, and afterwards applying two coats of 
Portland cement wash made rather thick, and having 
added to it a proportion of fine sharp sand. At Zeebrugge, 
in Belgium, where a deep-water harbour is now in course 
of construction, a portion of the pier of 300 metres in 
length is being formed of openwork, and the steel piles of 
this part are covered with a coating of semi-fluid cement 
mortar, applied by means of an apparatus worked by com- 
pressed air, the piles having first been subjected to a pre- 
liminary cleansing by means of a sand-blast projected by 
the same air pressure apparatus. Only those who have 
not tried ۲ Carbonizing Coating" continue such experi. 
ments. 
LirriNc By MAGNETS. 

The most important employment of the magnet in th® 
mechanical industries is in lifting and handling such 
masses of metal as ship-plates, boiler-plates, and parts of 
machines which it would otherwise be difficult to get 0 
of. It effects an average economy in time and cost of 
handling, stacking, loading, and unloading of from 50 to 75 
per cent. To meet the possible danger that from any 
cause the current from the dynamo might be cut off, 
causing the magnet to drop its load, it is usual in well- 
appointed plants to instal a storage-battery, which effec- 
tually guards against such accident. In handling billets 
and material of convenient shape a number of pieces may 
be picked up at one time. The same is true of thin plates. 
The type of magnets used in most American works, says 
the Boston Transcript, have a lifting capacity of five tons. 
It makes a stranger nervous to see them at work, and he 
generally does not need to be reminded that unless his life 
is insured at its full value he would do well to stand from 
under. But slings and chains break under loads quite as 
often as magnets drop their loads by accident and in wrong 


places. 
LockiNG-BAR STEEL Pipes. 


The locking-bar seam of the Ferguson patent pipe is ۱ 


stronger than the tube-plates themselves, consequently 
these pipes—for water, gas, and other purposes—are 
stronger than welded tubes. No caulking is necessary. 
These pipes are in use in S, Australia, and have been in 
W. Australia for the Coolgardie goldfields. Water supply 
scheme, main pipe track some 330 milesin length. Among 
other advantages jt is claimed that the Ferguson pipe is 
cheaper, lighter, and stronger than any other pipe in use 
for the same class of work. A sample, 6 ft. 6 in. long, and 
26 in. in diameter may be seen at 141, Fenchurch St., E.C., 
and engineers are invited to inspect it, or to write for full 
particulars of this exceedingly ingenious invention. 


How EMERY 1s QUARRIED. 


Emery is quarried in the island of Naxos, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, whence it has been exported for the last 
two centuries or more. The beds are in the north.east of 
the island, and the material is much too hard to be dug 
out or even blasted. Great fires are lighted round the 
blocks till the natural cracks expand with the heat, and 
levers are then inserted to prize them apart. The system 
is continued until the blocks are reduced in size to masses 
of a cubic foot or less, and they are then shipped as if they 
were coal. There are said to be 20,000,000 tons yet 
available at Naxos. غ1‎ is one of the hardest substances 


known. 
AMERICA TAKING A Lesson FROM THE L.C.C. 

Even America may learn from the London County 
Council, apparently, for Mr. Seth Low's Reform Com- 
mittee have resolved to adopt the Council's water-gauge 
measure for fire-hydrants. These have been in use in 


London for the past three years, and have given great 
satisfaction. The gauge indicates the flow of water within 
3 per cent. of the actual discharge. The New York Fire 


Department is also in favour of 


the adoption of the new 


gauge. 
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There were laid last year in Boston for experimental 
purposes, in the midst of the otherwise asphalted surface 
of a busy but lightly trafficked thoroughfare, two small 
areas of wooden blocks, 1,360 yards in all, treated by the 
so-called creo-resinate process. These areas were laid in 
the steepest grades thereof, and in one case for only 
half the width of the street, the other half being of asphalt, 
that the relative merits of the two might be compared. 

This pavement was prepared and laid in the following 
manner :— 

. The blocks were uniformly 4 in. wide, 4 in. deep, and 
8 in. long, of long-leaf Georgia yellow pine, free from sap, 
loose or rotten knots, and with no second growth timber 
allowed. These blocks were placed in an air-tight cylinder, 
and the dry heat was raised to 215 deg. Fabr., without 
pressure, for one hour, for the purpose of expelling 
moisture. The heat was then increased, pressure was 
applied, and the degree of both was raised gradually, in 
order to avoid injury to the fibre, during a period of two 
hours, until the heat had reached 285 deg., and the pressure 
about go lbs., both being held at that point for one ۰ 
The heat was then shut off, and the tanks allowed to cool 
gradually for one hour. At the end of this time heat had 
been reduced to 250 deg., and pressure to about 40 lbs. 
The pressure was then blown cfl, and the heat still further 
reduced. Vacuum was then applied until about 26 in. 
was reached; and while under vacuum the creo-resinate 
mixture was run into the cylinders at a temperature of 
from 175 to 200 deg., and hydraulic pressure was applied, 
reaching 200 lbs. per square inch, and kept at this point 
until from 21 to 22 lbs. of the mixture per cubic foot had 
been absorbed. The liquid was then run off, and the 
wood placed in another cylinder, and milk of lime, at a 
temperature of 150 deg., was run in, and hydraulic pressure 
of about 200 Ibs. was applied for one hour. 

The blocks were laid, with the grain vertical, upon a 
foundation consisting of American cement concrete six inches 
in depth, with a 1-in, cushion of clean, screened sand, and 
were driven tightly together at every sixth row. The 
joints were then filled with dry, screened sand, and the 
pavement rolled with a 5-ton steam roller until the blocks 
presented a firm, uniform, and unyielding surface. The 
joints were then filled with a creo-resinate mixture of road 
pitch, heated to 300* Fahr., and the whole covered tem- 
porarily with ¿-in. dressing of clean, screened, sharp 
sand. | 

It is apparent, after a year's experience with this pave- 
ment, that it is satisfactory as so laid in every respect, 
except with regard to slipperiness, and that, as so laid, an 
almost absolutely noiseless pavement was obtained, the 
surface of which, under use, became so unified that the 
joints were indistinguishable, and the pavement conse- 
quently slippery. No wear has yet been apparent. The 
surface remains perfect, and, in comparison with the 
asphalt adjoining it, is preferable in all respects, except 
that of slipperiness, in which, practically, it does not differ ; 
and, upon the grade of 4 per cent. upon which it was laid, 
it has nothing to recommend it in this respect. 

I have this year laid an area of 7,940 square yards upon 
a level street, in the same manner as above described, 
which I believe will beeminently satisfactory in every respect, 
and am about to lay, this fall, another area of 6,640 square 
yards upon a nearly level street, where I expect the same 
results; but the problem of a noiseless, non-slippery, and 
permanent pavement, which can be laid upon grades 


exceeding 2 per cent, has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 


With the hope of more satisfactory results in this respect, 
however, I have laid upon a 3-per-cent grade an area of 
2,000 square yards of wooded blocks, so recently put down 
as not to permit me to make any statement of the results 
obtained. This was laid from blocks prepared as above 
mentioned, differing only in shape and in the character of 
thejoint. From each of the blocks, 4 in. by 4 in. by 8 in., 
there was removed from one side, at the top, a section } in. 
in thickness for the length of the block, and 14 ins. in 
depth. When these blocks were laid as above described, 
and driven closely, there was a }-in. opening, or joint, 
remaining, extending clear across the street, with each 
width of block. These joints were filled with Portland- 
cement grout. It is my expectation that this material up- 
on the surface of the street every 4 ins. will remove the 
slippery conditions which would otherwise exist, and furnish 


better toothold for horses. 
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pancipie is as follows:—A steel ball of a known weight 
alling a definite distance upon a surface at an angle of 
half a right angle will fly off in a Korizontal direction, and 
describe a curve or trajectory which will be longer or 
shorter according to the amount of force absorbed by the 
wood. A self-recording arrangement and all necessary 
adjustments are attached to the machine. The hard and 
soft zones of a wood give different readings, so tbat a 
number of trials have to be made and an average struck. 
1 take the average of ten trials, displacing the wcod five 
millimetres between each. . 

The solution obtained from boiling a small quantity of 
shavings is of a valuable and interesting character, full of 
Surprises, and affording many lovely colours. The re: 
action with iron salts is useful in cases where the change 
of colour is displayed in different degrees by different 
kinds of tissue. The burning of wood often causes various 
coloured resins to exude, and affords evidence by means 
of the aroma, or by the ash. A familiar example is the 
smell of the well.known Chinese joss-sticks, made from 
the sawdust of. sandal wcod, and the two Australian 
paving woods, jarrah and karri, may be known by their 
producing a black cinder and a white ash respectively. 


| نس تست‎ Se 


LORD AVEBURY ON. MUNICIPAL 
TRADING. | 


PEAKING at a recent meeting of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, Lord Avebury, in the course of 

his remarks, said he believed there was, as a rule, a loss 
on municipal trading. The published accounts revealed, 
on the whole, a small balance of about 4 per cent., but if full 
allowance were made for depreciation, rent, law charges, 
staff, etc., he felt sure that a heavy loss would be shown. 
How misleading these figutes might be was apparent by a 
reference to some recent transactions of the London 
County Council A piece of land, bought by the 
Improvements Committee for £2,875, was transferred 
to the Housing Committee for £1,432; and another 


` piece, which bad cost £1,250, was handed over for 


nothing. Mr. Bruce had defended these transactions 
in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Times 
on the ground that these alterations of the amount 
were of no consequence, being merely transfers from one 
committee to another ; and he added that unless the land 
were transferred to the Housing Committee at a price 
greatly below the cost the Council could not show a balance 
on their accounts. The high value of the land might, or 
might not, render it impossible for the Housing Committee 
to show a balance, but it was no reason whatever for 
entering the land at a price far below its cost in order to 
exhibit an imaginary profit. Personally, he believed that 
the housing of the working classes had been thrown back 
by the action of certain municipalities. 


— — P 


WOOD-PAVING.* 


REATED wooden-block paving has been used in Lon- 
don for over thirty years on both her finest and most 
heavily travelled roadways. Paris has nearly four times 
as many square yards 01 it in use as of asphalt. There 
had been 1210 in 1891, 484,000 square metres and in 1898, 
1,165,000 square metres of wooden blocks, there being at 
that time 382,600 square metres of asphalt and 1,348,000 
square metres of macadam. 

Foreign growths of wood are, however, practically pro- 
hibited for use in America by reason of their large cost. 
To produce a pavement at moderate and justifiable expense 
a native wood must be used, so treated, if possible, as to 
harden its fibre, make it practically impervious to moisture, 
and not readily susceptible to the varying conditions of heat 
and cold. There is no gauge of durability by which the 
attempts to produce such results can now be judged. 


natural products can create in the way of a permanent 
pavement of this character. 


* From & paper presented to the American Society of Municipal 


Improvements by Mr. B. T. Wheeler, ex- Superintendent of Streets, 
Boston, Mass, 


: Practice has not yet demonstrated in this country what our 
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JOTTINGS. 


TEPNEY has now become possessed of a free public 
library. The library building is really the old Mile 
End Vestry Hall transformed. It is à roomy substantial. 
structure, and it is claimed that the former council chamber 


makes one of the finest reading-rooms in London. 


THE last spike on the Canadian Northern Railway con. 
necting Winnipeg with Lake Superior was driven on the 
3oth ult. The road is now open for 1,500 miles, passing 
through Manitoba, and will be continued westwards to the 
Pacific coast to form a new trans-continental line north of 


the Canadian-Pacific, and traversing an exceedingly fertile - 


prairie country. 


Tue Gloucester Corporation have decided to purchase from 
the Gloucester Tramways Company (Limited), the entire 
undertaking, depóts, land, stabling, horses, etc., at the 
price of £26,000, and the corporation will forthwith apply 
to the Light Railway Commissioners for.the necessary 
powers to construct and work light railways in the city. 
It is proposed to institute an extended system of electric 


tramways. 


IN the year 1902 occurs the Tercentenary of Alphabetic 

Shortband in England. The earliest shorthand system 

with an alphabetic basis was that of John Willis, published 

in 1602, and Pitman's Phonetic Jounal for 4th January 
devotes special attention to the first edition of Willis’s book, 

of which the only known copies are in the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library. The progress of modern short- 

hand receives notice in the same issue of the periodical, 
which the late Sir Isaac Pitman edited for fifty-two years. 

This weekly has, moreover, been permanently enlarged,- 
with new features of interest added. 


À NEw pier pavilion, capable of seating 1,500 people, was 
opened at Soutbport on the 3td inst. The building is part 
of a large scheme of improvements on the pier, which also 
includes the setting back of the entrance 62 feet, the widen- 
ing of the pier, and the construction of new toll offices 0 
entrance buildings. Including a substantial substructure, 
the cost has amounted to £14,000, and the further 
improvements will involve an outlay of another / 7,000. 
The new pavilion, which takes the place of that which 
was burnt down four years ago, is situated close to the 


entrance gates. 


THEIR Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have consented to inaugurate the work on the 
new dock at Avonmouth, Bristol, on the sth of March. 
The plans of this gigantic undertaking have been prepared 
by Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Sir Benjamin Baker, and Mr. 
Hurtzig, in conjunction with the Bristol Dock engineer, 
Mr. Squire. Tbescheme involves the reclamation from the 
sea of a great area of land, which will be utilised for dock 
purposes, the provision of a water space of 254 acres, of 
sheds having a floor space of half-a-million square feet, and 
an entrance lock and graving dock each 850 feet long. 
The estimated cost of the work is Z 1,804,700. 


Tug Board of Education have approved plans for 
new schools at Salisbury Road, Plymouth. The schools 
are an extensive undertaking, comprising not only a large 
ordinary school for boys, girls, and infants, but a *' special 
block," in which are to be housed the school for the deaf 
(now held in a hired building in Mount Street), the special: 
instruction school (now at Wesley Chapel schoolroom), 
and the pupil teachers’ centre (now at Regent Street). 
Consent has been given to the School Board to borrow 
£26,647 11s. for the building and furnishing of these 
schools, Mr. W. E. Blake is the contractor for the 


building, the amount of the contract being £22,317. 


N 


PAPER 


SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
by leading Architects. - next Issue. 


There 15 in my charge, as commissioner having the care, 
with a representative of the adjoining city of Cambridge, 
of those bridges crossing the Charles River and connecting 
the two municipalities, a bridge called Harvard Bridge, 
having a roadway area of 11,425 square yards. This 
bridge was built in 1891, within an insufficient appro- 
priation, and in a manner which has proved to be a falsely 
economical one. In order to diminish the cost, the 
structure was lightened, and designed only to carry a 
wooden floor of 4 in. deck and 2 in. sheathing. Traffic 
upon tbıs bridge has rapidly increased, and it has been 
necessary 10۲ some years to resheathe it annually; and it 
has now become apparent that two resheathings each year 
will only suffice. As the deck of the structure now shows 
signs of decay, it has been decided to redeck this entire 
structure with a hard pine deck, treated by the same creo- 
resinate process as are the blocks, and directly upon this 
the wooden block pavement will be laid, closely driven, 
and without joints, and a contract for this work is now 
being executed by the United States Wood Preserving 
Company, of New York, which controls the creo-resinate 
process. What has for years had many of the charac- 
teristics of an uneven corduroy roadway, caused by the 
rapid wearing of the sheathing plank, will soon present an 
even, noiseless, smoothly riding surtace, which will not 
subject the two cities to the cost of annual repairs. 
Wooden blocks have therefore filled a unique place in 
furnishing a permanent and satisfactory pavement, placed 
upon a structure which was not designed to carry the load 
of any other form of permanent pavement known. 

I was brought to the execution of this work by the 
experience of the city of Chicago in laying a wooden pave- 
ment—treated, however, by another process—upon the 
Rush Street Bridge, which carried a large part of the 
freight traffic of an important railroad terminal, and 
which had required, therefore, many renewals annually of 
the wooden wearing surface of plank. This pavement had 
been laid over two years and a half, I think, when I last 
saw it, and was still apparently in first.class condition. 
Wooden pavement has, therefore, it seems to me, a field 
peculiarly its own in replacing the plank surface of bridges 
in an economical and satisfactory manner. 

The only question, aside from the desirability of laying 
such pavement upon steep grades, which I have already 
referred to, and which has not yet been satisfactorily 
demonstrated, is then one of durability, which time alone 
can determine; but the company which has laid this 
pavement has, for the protection of the city which I repre- | 
sent, given a good and sufficient guaranty to keep the same 
in condition satisfactory to the superintendent of streets 
for a period of ten years. 


nn 


TRADE NOTES. 
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HE new Board Schools at Glyn Neath, Wales, have been 
ventilated by means of Mackay’s Patent Direct-acting 
Ventilators, of an ornamental design, supplied by the sole 
makers, Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, 


Glasgow and Manchester. 


Owinc to the great increase of their business, the Mosaic 
Manufacturing Company have removed their offices and 
works to much larger premises at Penton Place, Pentonville, 
London, W.C., and they are now in a position to execute 
all orders with promptness. The Company have done 
much by the combination of good design with the best : 
workmanship and- material, together with personal 
attention to all details, to merit their well-deserved 


SUCCESS. 


THE Corporation Temporary Hospital, Southport, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's Patent 
Double-fronted Manchester Stoves with descending Smoke 
Flues, the same being supplied by Messrs E. H. Shorland 


and Brother of Manchester. 
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' this essential preventative of a serious fire-risk, being 


more concerned to prevent the spread of fire 
from one building to another than to limit its extent within 
the building itself. But of course it is obvious that for 
real fire-prevention the preventative measures must be 
thorough and complete. Another necessary rule is that in 
which, after stating that all flues must be of brickwork, 
“no part of which towards the interior of the building is 
to be less than 9 inches thick," whilst all furnace flues 
are “to be lined with fire-brick throughout for a distance 
of at least 20 feet from the furnace," it is provided that 
“no timber or woodwork is to rest in or be plugged into 
the brickwork of any due." The raising of the party wall 
between two adjoining buildings to a height of 3 feet above 
the roof is of course only the usual provision, 

Two clauses deal with the openings in external, or area, 
walls above the ground story. The total superficial area 
of such openings is not to exceed one-half of the area of 
each wall, measured as to height from floor to ceiling of 
The doors aud 
frames and window frames, etc., are specified to be of iron 
or other hard metal, and all windows above the ground 
story are to be glazed with glass not less than 1-inch thick, 
in sections not larger than two feet superficial, or ۵ 

lass not exceeding ı-inch mesh, in sections not larger than 
our feet superficial. “'Fire-proof” shutters, or doors, are 
to be provided for every window or other opening above 
the ground story which is opposite (directly or diagonally) 
and within 20 feet of similar openingsin any other building. 

In regard to floor-construction the materials allowed are 
brick arches, terra cotta, fireclay, or concrete, the floor 
being in no part less than six iaches thick and carried on 
metal joists, girders, and columns, or brick walls or piers. 
Wood flooring laid on concrete is admitted provided there 
is no space between the wood and the concrete; wooden 
fillets not exceeding two inches are permitted if bedded 
flush in the concrete. Floors of wood not less than nine 
inches thick, ceiled with plaster on metal lathing, and with 
the floor boards laid on the bearers without intervening 
space are also allowed. Roofs are to be of incombustible 
materials, similar to those prescribed for floors, except that 
four inches is substituted for six inches in thickness. The 
outlets on to roofs, rendered necessary to satisfy the require. 
ments of the Factories and Workshops Acts, are to have 
tbeir doors and frames of iron, or cased in iron plate at 
least an eighth of an inch thick, the doors to be self-closing. 
Glazed openings to roof must be glazed with glass not less 
than -inch thick, in sections not exceeding 36 inches 
superficial, and wired glass not exceeding one-inch mesh, 
in sections not exceeding 144 inches superficial, and in 
either case fixed in metal. à 

For the protection of structural metal work it is provided 
in Clause 14 that '* all columns or stanchions be covered 
with brickwork or porous terra cotta (at least 2 inches 
thick), cr with cement, concrete, or plaster at least 
14 inches thick, keyed into metal supports and protected 
by a metal guard up to a height of not less than 4 feet 
from the floor where cement, concrete, or plaster only 
used." Clause 15 specifies that ''Girders, joists, lintels, 
and all structural metal work (other than columns and 
stanchions, but including framework of roofs), where not 
covered with brickwork, to be completely encased in porous 
terra cotta at least 2 inches thick, securely anchored, or 
cement, concrete, or plaster at least 1 inch thick keyed into 
metal supports." Sufficient space is to be left at the ends 
of girders and joists to admit of expansion. In Clause 17 
we have the equally important rule, “ No lining of wood or 
textile fabric, to any part of the walls, partitions, ceilings, 
or roof," EE | 

No openings through any floors are alowed except 
(1) holes to admit driving shafts, pipes, and iron or 
earthenware tubes for electric conductors, with shafts 
fitting closely in metal collars, and all pipes and tubes 
being cemented round the full thickness of the floor; 
(2) staircases and hoists of which the enclosures are con- 
structed entirely of brick or cement concrete as above 
described at least g inches thick, with a regulation fire- 
proof door to every opening. The stairs and landings 


` apparentl 


. the story in which the openings occur. 


! within such enclosures are to be constructed of incom- 


bustible material. Where the building is within the City 
of London, or in the area controlled by the London County 
Council, hardwood doors to openings may be allowed 
instead of fire-proof doors. Where the staircases and 
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STANDARD FIRE-RESISTING BUILDINGS. 


E have received, from the Fire Department of the 
Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool, copies of 
specifications which the associated fire offices have recently 
drawn up with the object of encouraging the construction 
of buildings of better fire-resisting character than most of 


those which are now ordinarily classed as fire-proof. 


Of course, we all know that a good deal of construction 
that is called fire-proof is nothing of the kind, and also, 
that the adoption of a fire-resisting floor, to the exclusion 
of the same quality in regard to other portions of the build- 
ing, has been a frequent occurrence. The essential 
qualification of the whole of the building being constructed 
un fire-resisting principles has been too generally neglected, 
and, possibly, it has been this lack of reality and uniformity 
in the endowment of our buildings with this fire-resisting 
quality that has made fire insurance offices fight shy of 
making any sensible difference in rates between fire- 
resisting and non-fire-resisting buildings. Now, however, 
that the associated fire-offices have agreed upon a series of 
regulations which are to form a standard of fire-resisting 
construction so far as they (the fire-offices) are concerned, 
possibly we may see some direct encouragement given to 
building owners to conform to them by a reduction in the 
premium rates to those who build in accordance therewith. 
The publication of this standard is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

We have very carefully gone through the rules sent us, 
and we can take no exception to them as a whole, and the 
one or two minor points of detail which, perhaps, might be 
the better for a little clearer definition, do not materially 
efl:ct the standard as drawn up. The rules, which, by the 
way, are obtainable from the Fire Offices Committee, 63, 
Watling Street, E.C., are divisible into two sections, one 
applying to ordinary buildings, such as sale-shops, ware- 
houses and factories, but excluding cotton-mills, and 
buildings ‘occupied for similar textile trades, the other 
applying to cotton or woollen mills, or buldings for the 
carrying on of similar textile industries. We do not here 
refer to the latter, since they are simply a variation of the 
former to suit the special needs of the case. 
^ Taking, then, the standard for ordinary buildings, the 
first point dealt with is height and cubical contents. The 
height is not to exceed So feet, measured from the lowest 
point of the land level, or ground Jine of the site on which 
tbe building stands to the level of the highest part of the 
roof. The cubical contents of any one compartment a:e 
not to exceed 60,000 cubic feet. In computing these 
cubical contents, the whole surface area, including half of 
the party walls and the whole of the external walls, and 
the actual height, from the surface of the lowest floor, are 
to be measured. We do not think these requirements 
should be considered unreasonable, even though they are 
somewhat more stringent than the provisions of the London 
Building Act. 

The materials allowed for the construction of external 
walls are brick, terra cotta, or cement concrete composed 
of broken brick, burnt ballast, furnace slag, clinker, or 
other similar hard and burnt material. Stone used 
externally only, as ashlaving or facing, and having a 
backing of brickwork not less than thirteen inches thick, 
and for dressings, is also allowed. But no external area 
or party wall is to be less than ×3 inches thick in any 
part, or, if of concrete, 20 inches. 

Very important rules are those affecting the construction 
of internal partitions, and the building of flues. Of course 
it is absolutely necessary, from a fire-resisting point of 
view, that the internal partitions should not be, as they too 
usually are, made of combustible material. And now that 
so many excellent alternatives are on the market there is 
no reason why they should be. Therefore the rule as to 
these being of incombustible material cannot press hardly 
upon anyone, except perhaps the jerry-builder. The 
Metropolitan Building Act, it is true, takes no account of 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E hear a rumour to the effect that the design placed first 

by Mr. Norman Shaw in the Chelsea baths competi- 

tion is likely to be passed over iu favour of the second. 
We sincerely hope this is untrue, and that on such an 
important competition the definite judgment of so capable 
an assessor will not be overthrown. If an unfair result 
ensue in this competition we shall almost begin to despair 


about competition reform. 


THE directors of the Carlisle Race Stand Company, Ltd., 
invite plans and specifications with the cost of erecting 
suitable grand stand and offices at Blackhall new race- 
course by competition. Premiums of £10 and £5 will be 
awarded the second and the third successful com- 
petitors respectively. Further particulars to be obtained 
of the secretary, 15, Howard Place, Carlisle. 


Tus Kanturk Rural District Council offer a premium of 
£20 for the best and cheapest report, plans, specification, 
and estimates, etc., for providing the town with a whole- 
some supply of water, in which provision is to be made so 
that the supply will control the union workhouse premises 
to enable the board of guardians, should they desire to do 
so, to avail of the supply. The plans, etc., are to meet all 

e Local Government Board, to whom 


the requirements of t 
they will be submitted for selection. Plans, specification 


etc., to be from qualified engineers, and lodged at the work- 
house, by February 26th, and the plans which are selected 
will thereupon become the property of the council. 
Further particulars trom Mr. Mt. Timothy Guiney, clerk 


to the guardians. 


Tue names of the premiated authors of designs in the 
competition for Hearts of Oak Benefit Society new offices 
are as follow:—1st premium, Messrs. Essex, Nicol, and 
Goodman, 21, Waterloo St., Birmingham; 2nd premium, 
Messrs. Meaby & Webbe, Jessel Chambers, Chancery 
Lane, W.C.; 3rd premium, Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, 
and Rickards, 1, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Mr. Sydney J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., was the assessor. 


Ir is said the design of the new stamp is to be changed, 
because the head faces the wrong way, not because the 
design altogether faces the wrong way. Ours must be 
about the worst stamp design in the world. But weare 
not alone in our protest against its acceptance, as evidence 
of the low state of artistic design in this country. Every- 
one ought to know that we could have had a first-rate 
design of native make. We have Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
Mr. Geo. Frampton, and several others, who could have 
given us a design with both dignity and character. 


Tue decay of the corona in the cornices to the elevation 
of the Grand Hotel, at Charing Cross, is not encouraging 
to the combined efforts of modern architects and builders. 


WE have received the following question from a corre- 
o knows the 


spondent, and perhaps one of our readers wh 

law on this subject will give us his dictum. “Mr. A. and 
Mr. B. have a dispute as to the patent law and rights. 
Mr. A. asserts that he is entitled to make for his own use 
any patent, so long as he only uses it for himself, and does 
not make, or attempt to make, any profit, or give or dispose 
of it in any way to other person or persons. Mr. B. 
asserts that by making or using any other man's patent 
or even being found in possession of such, though he may 
have made it for his own use absolutely, he renders him- 
self liable to an injunction at law, and would be compelled 
to deliver it up on such injunction being granted, and have 
to render an account of profits, if any, and pay damages 
and penalties to the person owning the said patent. 


Which opinion is right ? 


A pisusED hotel is not a very satisfactory building for 
municipal business we presume the town council of Crewe 
have found. However the London and North Western 
Railway Company have offered to sell to the corporation 
several old houses and gardens in the centre of the town as 
a site for new municipal buildings. The area is about 3,500 
square yards, and fronts Market-street and Sandon-street, 


and the price for the land is £ 14,000. 
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hoists extend to the top floors they must have a glass roof 
protected externally with strong wire-work, and the 
enclosing walls must be carried through, and 18 inches 
above the roof of the building. In factories and work- 
shops in the area controlled by the London County 
Council a glass roof protected as above is only to be pro- 
vided in cases where the enclosing walls and staircases are 
carried through, and 18 inches above the roof of the build- 
ing, and also above the roof of the adjoining premises. 
Otherwise the roof must comply with the requirements of 
the London County Council. Shafting where passing 
through walls is to fit closely into the walls, or to have 
wall boxes closed with iron plates not less than }-inch 
thick, leaving no open space. All pipes in the building, 
except water pipes not exceeding 13 inches in diameter, to 
be of hard metal. No wooden casing to be used for 
enclosing electric conductors. 

Respecting communicating compartments, there are 
stringent provisions. ''Two or more compartments, each 
constructed in accordance with these rules, may com- 
municate whether by double fire-proof doors or otherwise, 
provided that their aggregate cubical contents do not 
exceed 60,000 cubic feet. Two or more such compart- 
ments, whose aggregate cubical contents exceed 60,000 
cubic feet, can only be allowed to communicate across a 
fire-proof compartment, built up from the basement with 
walls of solid brickwork, and constructed in all other 
respects in accordance with these rules so far as the same 
are applicable, and having all openings protected by fire- 
proof doors at least six feet apart. Except as above no 
communication allowed between a compartment con- 
structed in accordance with these rules and any other 
building or compartment." 

There does not appear to be anything in the provisions 
of this specification, to the main points of which we have 
thus referred, to which reasonable exception can be taken, 
and since their adoption by building owners carries with 
them a reduction in fire-insurance rates we may hope that 
they will find a ready acceptance. It will be something 
gained to have some definite standard of fire-resisting con- 
struction set up and generally adhered to even if it be not 


altogether perfect and complete. 


osos 


SOCIETY OF OIL PAINTERS. 


E suppose it is a fashion to be clever and decıy 
W modern art on every occasion by certain critics, but 
there are signs at the Institute in the work of the Society 
of Oil Painters that the decorative claims of picture-making 
are well enough understood by a goodly number of modern 
artists. When form and colour combine into such a 
pleasant result as “A Highway in Holland (63), by Arthur 
G Bell, we must admit that modern skill can supply 
beautiful art! Here is quite a delight of serenely beautiful 
line and colour, which would fit into a decorative wall- 
panel most delightfully. Also redolent of quiet charm is 
Mr. Norman Graham's “ Harvest by the Sea” (88); and 
in “Thirsty ” (49) Mr. J. T. Nettleship gives us a picture 
of a crouching tiger that decoratively fits its panel most 
admirably, and in colour is excellent. Mr. A. D. 
Peppercorn's “ Dartmoor ” (239), again, is a delicious bit 
of broad peaceful landscape; and Mr. Terrick Williams, ın 
«Evening, Concarneau” (207), gives us a finely decora- 
tive picture with glowing colour. Forits colour and beau- 
tiful drawing one may admire Mr. Reginald Frampton’s 
upright panel (165) of “St. Cecily," and nothing could 
be more brilliantly decorative than Julius Olsson's “ Fresh 
Day off the Needles” (134). You may care little about 
the subject, but you cannot deny the charm of T. Austen 
Brown's “In: the Fold by Moonlight" (341), and Mr. 
Dudley Hardy's fine sombre canvas “ Burdens " (305) is 
striking amongst a large display of artistic trivialities. 
Mr. J. T. Nettleship's “Lone Wolf" (299) is not only a 
striking realisation of animal life but a telling picture also. 
One could not overlook the brilliant colour and clever 
design and drawing of Miss Eleanor F ortescue-Brickdale's 
: The Ugly Princess" (245). - 

Though the present show does m 
International Society's Exhibition 16 contains w 
genuine interest, and the collection is well hung. 


ot compete with the 
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Tue Master Builders’ Association of Ireland met on the 
oth inst., when the following officers were elected for 
1902 :—President, James Beckett; Committee, R. Denne 
Bolton, Thomas Conolly, Thomas Mackey, William Meade, 
ames Martin, Henry Pemberton, Kevin Toole, B. W. 


about eighty full pages, being given of the leading golfers 
of the day, of club-houses, and this year's matches. The 
book also contains a record and scores of all the principal 
tournaments and matches throughout Scotland during the 
whole season up till the end of October. There are also 


some timely articles relative to golfing, the complete rules 
of golf, a full official list of all the clubs, officials, courses, 
etc., in Scotland, a list of recommended hotels, and so on. 
The book also contains a ladies! section separately, with 
full information as to ladies' clubs and matches. 


AT last week's meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral 
Executive Committee, Mr. R. A. Hampson reported on 
the position of the negotiations with the corporation as to 
the acquisition of the site of St. James Mount, and it was 
decided to prepare and issue a statement of the committee's 
views in reference to the correspondence which has appeared 
in the press in regard to the Monument Placesite. Therein 
the reasons will be given which induced the committee 
to finally select St. James Mount as being in every way the 
most suitable position for the Liverpool Cathedral. 


IN order to secure possession of a portion of the corporate 
property of Arundel, so as to preserve the view from 
Arundel Castle, the Duke of Norfolk has agreed to pay the 
local town council a sum of كر‎ 31,000, and to present them 
with forty-eight acres of land in an adjoining parish. The 
offer has been accepted. | 


THE Chester Town Council recently purchased the system 
of the Chester Tramway Company, and a month ago 
decided to lay an electric tram-line on the overhead trolley 
system from the centre of the city to Saltney, an Industrial 
suburb, The council yesterday resolved to extend the 
electric system from the afore-mentioned starting point to 


- the railway station. The total cost will ba £57,000. We 


are glad to note that strong objection was taken to the 
trolley system as interfering with architectural features of 


Chester. 


A PAPER on “ The Value of Sketching ” was read 6 
the members of the Liverpool Architectural Society on 
Monday evening last by Mr, Wynn Owen. At the same 
meeting it was announced that the Bishop of Liverpool 
had been elected an honorary fellow of the society. 


WHILE a workman employed at St. Thomas's Mill, near 
Stafford, was engaged last week in some excavating work, 
he came acrosstwo large stone coffins containing skeletons, 
which were lying face downwards, and which were in a fairly 
good state of preservation. Formerly a priory of Black 
Canons existed at the place, it having been built in honour 
of Thomas à Beckett, the martyred Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The fabric of the priory has long since disappeared, 
and only fragments of the ancient building are now to be 
seen. The priory was founded by Richard Peche, Bishop of 
Lichfield, but remains are said to have been buried there. 
It is conjectured that the place where the stone coffins 
were found, at the rear of the present house, was dissolved 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and given away by the king. 


A sHORT time ago we published a paper on the housing 
question by Professor Smart, of Glasgow University, in 
which he suggested the desirability of the subject being 
thoroughly inquired into and dealt with by a municipal or 
local commission. Mr. John Honeyman, the well-known 
Glasgow architect, supports the proposal. “ What we 
need," he says, ‘‘is to come to some definite agreement 
about questions such as these :—Shall we allow our Cor- 
poration to go on further with the erection of high-rented 
houses, such as private enterprise is both able and willing 
to supply, while they neglect to provide any of the kind of 
dwellings for the poorer class of workmen, which private 
enterprise cannot supply, because it has been driven from 
the field by the action of the Corporation— partly by com- 
petition and the threat of competition, and partly by the 
imposition of building regulations, which the city engineer 
himself recently acknowledged must be relaxed if the 
erection of the cheapest class of dwellings is to be remu- 
nerative? Then there is the important question to decide— 
Is it the duty of the Corporation to provide dwellings for 
the industrious poor only, or for the very lowest stratum 
of the residuum ? There is also the question of barracks 


“The Year's Art," as a fine art and 
descriptive record, has yet to be produced. That might 


hyte; James Kiernan, hon. treasurer; and John Good, 


55, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, hon. secretary. 


AT the close of last week's meeting of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, after Dr. Bodington, 
Principal of the Yorkshire College, had lectured on the 
discoveries made by Schliemann and Doerpfelt on the site 
of ancient Troy, Mr. Butler Wilson touched on the 


threatened disruption of the "Victoria University, and 
pleaded for the endowment of a Chair of Architecture in 
the new University of Yorkshire. In reply, Principal 
Bodington intimated that he welcomed the suggestion. 
Architecture was a branch of art in which he took a keen 


interest. If the architects of Yorkshire would heartily 


support the establishment of an architectural department, 
he, on his part, would gladly try to arrange for representa- 
tives of the Yorkshire College to meet the Council of the 
Architectural Society to consider the proposal, which, he 
reminded the meeting, camc at a very opportune time, now 
that the Governors of the College were considering what 
provision they should make for the future. 


THAT indispensable record, '* The Year's Art," is again in 
our hands, and though its artistic nature has not improved, 
its record of art continues to do so in such measure as to 
make it a valuable memorandum of artists’ sales, exhibi- 


tions, etc. 


be a very interesting volume, if really confined to good 
art—the best buildings, the best sculpture—and the best 


pictures. 


۸ PuBLIC body wishes to place in their hall a memorial to 
the late Queen Victoria. It is suggested that the memorial 
should take the form of a stained glass window or a replica 
of some statue of Her Majesty. The cost is to be about 
£500, and suggestions, sketches, etc., are invited to be 
sent to Messrs. Bircham & Co., solicitors, 46, Parliament 


Street, London, S.W. 


This year's congress of the Sanitary Institute will be held at 
Manchester from September gth to 13th inclusive. The 


President will be the Right Hon. the Earl Egerton of 


Tatton. Section I.—Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine, will be presided over by Sir J. Crichton Browne, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F. R.S.E. Section II.—Engineering 
and Architecture, will be presided over by Sir Alexander 
Binnie, M.Iast.C.E. Section III.— Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology, will be presided over by Professor A. Sheridan 
Delépine, M.B., C.M., B.Sc. Eight technical conferences 
will also be held in connection with the Congress. 


THE annual meeting and dinner of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of Building Employers was held on the 16th inst., at 
York, and Councillor Mansfield, of York (the newly elected 
president), was in the chair at both gatherings. At the 
business meeting the president urged upon members 
greater loyalty and devotion to the federation and its work 
during the coming year. The report and balance-sheet 
were regarded as very satisfactory. The consideration of 
the question of uniform working hours for the operatives 
was adjourned until the receipt of the branch reports. It 
was resolved that all ex-presidents of the federation be 
ex-officio members of the executive council. The 
treasurer (Mr. W. R. Thompson, of Dewsbury) retired 
after holding the office for four years, and was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks. Mr. W. E. England (Barnsley) 
was appointed to the vacancy. Mr. George Stanley (Hull) 
was re-elected to the position of secretary. 


UNDER the title of “The Golfers’ Guide and Official 
Handbook for Scotland, 1901-2,” a new and unique 
publication for golfers, has just been issued by Mr. John 
M'Murtrie, publisher, 11, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. This 
book, price only 2s. in paper boards and 3s. in cloth, 
contains many novel and valuable features of interest. ۸ 
special feature has been made of illustrations, with which 
the book abounds, many fine half-tone blocks, occupying 
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be handed iu to the moderator at 8 p.m. on each date, and 
on March 5th they will be returned to the competitors at 
6.30 p.m., and retained at 8 p.m. The drawing boards 
must be of a small size, as desks will not be provided. 


ma 


THE R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENT. 
SHIPS, 1902. 
THE CounciL's DEED OF AWARD. 


"HE following report was presented to the general 
meeting, 20th January, 1902:—Pursuant to the 
terms of by-law 66, that the council shall, by a deed or 
writing under the common seal, award the prizes and 
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versus tenements, and many cognate questions of import- 
ance which I may not touch upon now, but which, I do 
not doubt, a local commission would be better able to deal 
with than any other body. It is well that we should show 
our interest—as we have done—in the general question 
aflecting the whole country, but every community has its 
own difficulties and its own needs, in which a stranger 
cannot intermeddle. Each community must take the 
responsibility of acting for itself. Mr. Smart's suggestion, 
therefore, is an eminently practical] one, and, if adopted, 


Glasgow might in this, as in some other things, give a lead 


| studentships of the year, and announce such awards at 


the next general meeting after the adjudication, the 
council have the honour to state that they have examined 
the several works submitted for the two silver medals of 
the Royal Institute, the Soane medallion, the Owen Jones 
and Pugin studentships, the Godwin bursary, the Tite 
prize, and the Grissell gold medal. 


Tue Rovar INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS. 


(1) The Essay Medal and twenty-five guineas.—Four 
essays on the employment of the order in renaissance and 
modern architecture were received for the silver medal 


1. ۸ ۳ 3. Simplex. 
2. “ Serlio." 4. Tempus fugit. 


The council regret that they are unable to award the 
medal, but they have voted the sum of ten guineas to the 
author of the essay bearing the motto “ Serlio ” (Jobu 
Jeffrey Waddell, Drumoyne, Uddingston, N.B.). 

(2) The Measured Drawings Medal and (10 10s.— 
Twelve sets of drawings were s:nt in, of the sever ıl 
buildings indicated, and under motto, as follows. — 

. I. Ace: (Eltham Palace, Eltham, Kent). 
. Aidan: (Lindisfarne Priory). 
. Cavendo Tutus: (Bolsover Castle). 
. Inca: (Houghton Hall, Norfolk). 
. La Oriole: (Oriel College, Oxford). 
. Peakite ; (Bolsover Castle: Riding School). 
7. Scheherazade: (King Henry's Gate, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital). 

8. Semper Fidelis: (Guildhall, Exeter). 

g. Strand: St. Mary-le-Strand Church). 

10. Wren: (Emmanuel College Chapel, Cambridge). 

11. 11 in circle: (Aston Hall, Warwickshire). 

12. Device of Two Lozenges: (St. George’s Church, 
Bloomsbury). 

The council have awarded the silver medal and ten 
guineas to the delineator of Bolsover Castle, submitted 
under the motto of “Cavendo Tutus ” (Frederick William 
Charles Gregory, 13, Gregory Avenue, Linton Boulevard, 
Nottingham); and prizes of five guineas each to the 
delineators of Lindisfarne Priory, Houghton Hall, and 
Aston Hall, Warwickshire, submitted under the respective 
mottoes of ** Aidan" (Reginald Wynn Owen, 24, Oxford 
Road, Waterloo, Liverpool), “Inca” (Stanley Towse, 
Hillside, Ravensbourne Park, Catford), and ۶“ H in circle " 
(Edwin Francis Reynolds, 61, Ladbroke Road, Notting 


Hill Gate, W.). 
Tug TRAvELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 


(1) The Soane Medallion and گر‎ 100.—Sixteen designs 
for a swimming bath for men were submitted, under the 


following mottoes :— 


ہرم ده سا Oh‏ 


Nero. 


I. Amphibious. 

2. Balnez. 10. Phoenix. 

3. Faust. 11. Roma. 

4. Hero. 12. Silhouette. 
5. lo. 13. Tepidarium. 
6. Iona. 14. Ursa Major. 
7. Naiad. 15. Wyvenhoe. 
5. Natator. 16. Zeno. 


The council have awarded the medallion and (subject to 
conditions) the sum of £100 to the author of the design 
bearing the motto of * Iona" (James B. Fulton, East 
Chapelton, Bearsden, Glasgow); medals of merit to the 
authors of the designs bearing the mottoes respectively of 


لسلس س ہے 


| under the following mottoes :— 
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| " Balnez " (Lionel Gordon Detmar, Hazeldean, Sutton, 


to other cities.” 


Tue fact that Culbone Church in Devonshire is the | 


smallest in England (see illustration in British Architect 
Christmas Number, December 20th) we have not heard 
questioned if consideration be allowed for its being a com- 
plete church with nave and chancel. It is undoubtedly 
one of the quaintest, and most beautifully situated in a 
secluded spot near the coast, where only a handful of folk 
live; and it is certainly one of those things to be seen by 
travellers to the North Devon coast. Apropos of this 
interesting little building we hear from Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter, that Culbone Church is dedicated to St. Culbone, 
a corruption of St. Columba, that strong-minded young 
lady who for years ruled with arod of iron as Abbat of 
lona in tbe sixth century. Though this lady had really 
nothing to do with King Solomon, the historical facts get 
mixed sometimes in youthful minds—for the other day a 
small git] explained to her rector that King Solomon had 


700 wives and 300 columbines. 


Tue development of municipal affairs is being attended by 
considerable outlay in many towns. Hull seems to come 
in for a good share. At a meeting of the Corporation 
Abattoirs Company the other day, the city engineer sub- 
mitted a report, showing that the cost of an abattoir, cold 
storage, hide and skin market, and offices, in the vicinity of 
the existing cattle market in Edwards-place, would cost 
£70,000. If the buildings were erected on the site on the 
Hedon-road, recently recommended, the cost would be 
£57,000. The income was estimated at /5,962, and the 
working expenses at £1,500 a year. It was unanimously 
resolved to recommend the Edwards-place site. The 
Hedon-road site is strongly objected to by the butchers, 
an 1 their attitude guided the committee in its decision. 


a 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TWO RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS, 


HE proportions of these doorways are suggestive for 
| positions where a certain amount of dignity is 

requisite. We often note the inadequacy of entrances in 
the designs for public buildings. 


RAR 


STUDIES BY F. M. BENNETT. 
ROYAL ACADEMY TRAVELLING STUDENT IN PAINTING, ۰ 
We now conclude the series of admirable black-and- 
white studies by Mr. Bennett, whose signal talent in colour 
as well we also noted in our review of the R.A. Students' 
work this year, 


sos 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING will be beld on Wednesday next (January 
A 29th), at 7.30 p.m., at 36, Northumberland Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, when Mr. R. P. S. Twizell, 
A.R.I.B.A., will read a paper on '* The Development of 
Architectural Ornament.” 

Mr. William Glover offers a prize of £1 15. for the best 
sketch of the Roman vase he has presented to the associa- 
tion. Associates not in practice, nor yet 25 years of age, 
and students wishing to compete for this prize are invited 
to attend at the meeting room, at 6.30 p.m., on Februar 
19th and on March sth, for one hour and a half on eac 
occasion, and to bring with them their own drawing 
boards, paper and pencils, etc. Size of sheet of drawing 
paper to be 20 inches by 13 inches. The sketches are to 
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to the authors of the designs bearing the mottoes “* Marble" 
(W. Curtis Green, 63, Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, 
W.), “Rex on Grey Strainers” (Arthur R. Gough, 24, Bridge 
Street, Bristol), and “ Shamrock’ (Cyril Edward Power, 
Rugby Chambers, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.) 
respectively. 
Prize FOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

The Grissell Medal and £10 10s.—Six designs for a 
timber footbridge across a stream were submitted under 
the following mottoes :— ۱ 


I. Cædmon. 4. Rover. 
2. Groined Barrel. 5. Toby. 
3. Hertford. 6. Red Trefoil. 


The council have awarded the medal and ten guineas to 
the author of the design bearing the motto “Toby” 
(Lionel Upperton Grace, 33, Munster Square, Regent's 
Park, N.W.). 

Tue ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1901. 


The council have, on the recommendation of the Board 


, of Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ashpitel Prize 


(which is a prize ot books value £10, awarded to the 
candidate who has most highly distinguised himself among 
the candidates in the final examinations of the year) 
to Mr. Charles Thomas. Adshead, of Liverpool. Mr. 
Adshead was registered probationer in 1894, student in 
1897, and passed the final examination in November, 1901, 
"The council have further awarded a prize of books to the 
value of گر‎ 1o to Mr. Frederick Dare Clapham in recognition 
of the merit displayed by him in his work at the special 
examination, June, 1901. | 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ Work. 


Owen Jones Studentship, 1900.—The council have 
approved the drawings and design executed by Mr. George 
Andrew Paterson, who was awarded the Owen Jones 
studentship for 1900, and who travelled in France, Italy, 


and Spain. 

Godwin Bursary, 1900.—The council have approved the 
report of Mr. Sidney Kyffin Greenslade, who was awarded 
the Godwin Bursary in 1900, and who visited the United 
States of America to study the planning and construction of 
public libraries. The council have awarded Mr. Greenslade 
an extra grant of £20 to enable him to continue his studies. 

Pugin Studentship, 1901.—The council have approved 
the work of Mr. Henry William Cotman, who was elected 
Pugin Student for 1901, and who travelled in Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, 
and Oxfordshire. 

In witness thereof the common seal has been hereunto 
affıxed this twentieth day of January, 1902, at a meeting of 
the council. ۱ 

) Signed ) John Slater, vice-president; Aston Webb and 
E. W. Mountford, members of council; Alex. Graham, hon, 
sec. and W, J. Locke, sec, | 


e) 


THE WIDENING OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


London Bridge, though decided upon some time ago 
has not yet been commenced. The scheme, which has 
received the sanction of Parliament, involves the 
expenditure of /100,000. This will be drawn from 
the coffers of the Bridge House Estates, the increasing 
revenue arising therefrom, enabling the committee, 
says the City Press, to look forward to the outlay 
with no feeling of apprehension or alarm. London 
Bridge, owing toits geographical position, in the present, 
asin the past, has demonstrated to all comers its vast 
importance in the scheme of Thames transcommunications. 
The opening of the Tower Bridge naturally relieved the 
great strain of vehicular traffic which had for years before 
congested the roadway and approaches of London Bridge, 
but while the stress of horse traction has been greatly les- 
sened, the pedestrian traffic over the latter has increased. 
Not only does the structure need widening, but an 
improved system of lighting, cleansing, and draining is 
imperatively necessary. Two suggestions were made to 


Ti actual work in connection with the widening of 
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Surrey), and “ Tepidarium” (Thomas Anderson Moodie, 
10, Artesian Road, W.), and a certificate of hon. mention 
to the author of the design bearing the motto “Io” 
(E. Vincent Harris, 44, Mornington Road, Regent's Park, 
N.W.). 

(2) The Owen Jones Studentship and Z100.—Seven 
applications were received for the Owen Jones Studentship 


from the following gentlemen :— 


1. Edward H. Bennett. E. pe McLachlan. 
2. Cecil Scott Burgess. 6. Percy E. Nobbs. 
3. V. J. Cummings. 7. Ramsay Traquair. 


4. L. Rome Guthrie. 


The council have awarded the certificate and (subject to. 


the conditions, among others, that the said candidate 
devote a tour of not less than six months' duration to 
tbe improvement and cultivation of his knowledge of the 
application of colour as a means of architectural ex- 
pression, and furnish the council with an original design 
in coloured decoration of a prescribed subject) the sum of 
£100 to Mr. Edward H. Bennett, 18, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris: a prize of گر‎ 10 105. to Mr. Percy Erskine Nobbs, 


M.A.Edin., 8, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, S.W., and a | 


prize of Z5 5s. to Mr. James McLachlan, 125, Warrender 
Park Road, Edinburgh. 

(3) The Pugin Studenship and £40.—Twelve applica- 
tions were received for the Pugin Studentslip from the 
following gentlemen :— 

I. George A. Bachmann. 

2. Heaton Comyn. 

3. P. Ion Elton. 

4. J. W. Farmer. 

5 


7. Stanley H. Hamp. 
8. A. Muir. 

9. J. B. Pye. 
10. [. Myrtle Smith. 

. J. Harold Gibbons. 11. C. Wontner Smith. 
6. W.S. A. Gordon. 12. P. J. Westwood. 


The council have awarded the medal and (subject to the 
condition, among others, that the said candidate devote a 
tour of not less than eight weeks' duration in some part of 
the United Kingdom to the study of medizval architec- 
ture) a sum of /4o, to Mr. Cyril Wontner Smith, 
Grasmere, Hendon Lane, Finchley, N.; prizes of five 
guineas each to Mr. Andrew Muir, 39, Cromwell Avenue, 
Hammersmith, W.; and Mr. J. Myrue Smith, 180, New 
Bond Street, W.; and a certificate of honourable mention 
to Mr. John Harold Gibbons, Guardian Assurance Build. 
ings, 25, Cross Street, Manchester. 

(4) The Godwin Medal and Z4o.—T wo applications 
were received for the Godwin Dursary from the following 
gentlemen :— 

1. Henry L. Merille de Colleville. 

2. Charles A. Daubney. 
The council have awarded the medal and (subject to the 
condition, among others, that the said candidate devote a 
tout of not less tban five weeks' duration in some part of 
Europe other than Great Britain and Ireland, or America, 
for the purpose of studying and reporting on works of 
modern architecture) the sum of £40 to Mr. Charles 


Archibald Daubney, 1, Wellington Road, Peckham, S.E. ' 


(5) The Tite Certificate and £30.—Twenty-four designs 
for a royal memorial chapel in the Italian style were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes :— 


I, ۳ 13. Nimrod. 

2. Avanti Savoia. 14. “Pax.” 

3. Bramante da Urbino. 15. Petronius. 

4. “ Duomo.” 16. Rex on grey strainers. 
5. Gibbs. 17. Rex on brown strainers. 
6. Issius. 18. R.I.P. on 3 strainers. 
7. " In Memoriam.” 19. R.I.P. on 5 strainers. 
8. “ John-o’-Gaunt.” 20. Tendimus. 

9. Lion-heart 21. Device of a shamrock. 
10. Marble. 22. Device of a circle. 
11. Moab. 23. Device of a blue cross. 
12. Nero. 24. Device of 3 red seals. 


The council have awarded the certificate, and (subject 
to the condition, among others, that the said competitor, 
after an absence of not less than four weeks, shall submit 
satisfactory evidence of his studies in Italy) a sum of £30 
to the author of the design bearing the motto “ Lion- 
heart” (Charles Gascoyne, Ashley, Sherwood, Notting- 
ham); a medal of merit to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “In Memoriam” (Andrew Hutton, 16, Annfield 
Street, Dundee); and a certificate of honourable mention 
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THE PROPER METHOD OF TOWN REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extraordinary advances 
made within the past few years in the production of 
power from town refuse burned in destructors, there are 
still many engineers who doubt the value of such refuse as 
a fuel. The old maxim ‘“ From nothing nothing is pro- 
duced " is as true to-day as it was in the beginning, and, 
as this is too often the text of the unbeliever, the writer 
would say at once that it is misapplied so far as refuse 5 
concerned. Far from being nothing, or valueless, town 
refuse, writes Mr. Francis Goodrich in Cassier's Magazine, 
for December, has a certain fuel value, varying of a 
necessity, and also fluctuating according to season and 
locality; but that it has a fuel value is quite beyond all 
dispute. Even if refuse possessed no potential energy 
beyond that necessary for its own cremation, the destructor 
would still be a necessity, if only from a sanitary stand- 
point. The waste of a community contains much that can 
be finally disposed of only in one way—by fire. It should 
be quite unnecessary to labour on this point to any extent 
—even the ancients recognised fire as the great purifier, 
the sanitary sine qua non, and the Greeks, Romans, and 
ews all thus disposed of theirrefuse. History records that 
in the Valley of Gehenna the ancient Jews burned the 
refuse of Jerusalem; but, strange to say, the Jews have 
lapsed, and if a modern map of Jerusalem be examined, 
the site of the present ‘‘ash heaps" may be seen 
indicated just beyond the olive groves to the north. 
west of the city, leaving by the Damascus Gate. The 
latter-day Jews build these monuments of municipal 
wisdom which are such an ugly feature of our boasted 
civilisation. Although the accumulation of filth in 
this manner stands condemned by sanitarians and medical 
men all over the world, it is strangely persisted in by bun- 
dreds of thriving communities everywhere. Perhaps one 
of the latest methods employed in America for disposing 
of refuse is that known as the “ municipal hoggery,” which 
system of disposing of garbage is in operation at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The overseers of the poor collect the city 
garbage and feed swine with it at the ci y farm, an average 
of 1,800 swine being maintained by the garbage collected. 
The cost of collection for the year 1900 was 17,000 dols. ; 
receipts from the sale of pork, 11,300 dols. ; net expense of 
the department, £5,700 dois. This is truly a very business- 
like statement, but there I pause; comment is needless. 
I am pleased to be able to say, after having interviewed 
the chief medical officers of health for New York, the 
leading cities of Australasia and the Continent, that they 
all are quite unanimous as to the refuse destructor afford- 
ing the only real, practical, and sanitary solution. The 
more one looks into the matter, the more forcibly is this 
brought home. Even in some remote parts of the Indian 
Empire the natives mix their “ kachera,” or refuse, with 
their night soil, and burn it ; and further, mark this, ye who 
doubt, these despised people use the heat produced therefrom 
for the burning of bricks, thus showing, if only in an 
elementary way, that they recognise the value of refuse as 
fuel, as well as the necessity for destruction by fire. Again, 
even away up in the Andes, where fuel, as we know it, 5 
not available, and the vegetation is rare or. stunted, the 
native values the animal excretal matter more than silver 
or gold. It is practically his only fuel; he destroys it by 
fire, and it yields a fuel value. 


THe new Patent Office Library was opened to the public 
last week. The building occupies the site of the old 
premises which did duty for so many years. It faces 
Southampton Buildings, with a frontage of 130 feet, and is 
built of ivory white bricks and Portland stone. The library 
itself is a fine apartment, 14016. long, soft. 6in. wide, and 
75ft. high. Around its four sides run two galleries, one 
above the other. Two cast-iron staircases, one situated at 
each end of the hall, lead to the galleries. 
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use Estates Committee in reports from the 
City Surveyor (Mr. A. Murray), and Mr. E. W. Cruttwell, 
the assistant consulting engineer to the Tower Bridge. 
One of the methods of widening was by means of cast-iron 
cantilevers and balustrade, and the other with granite 
corbelling or cantilevers, and an open granite balustrade, 
which was entirely Mr. Murray's suggestion. Both designs 
had in common the retention of the present four lines for 
vehicles, the lighting of the bridge from the middle of the 
roadway, and the expansion of the structure from 
53 feet 5 inches—its presemt width between the parapets 
—to not less than 65 feet, giving a width of 34 feet 6 inches 
for the four lines of vehicles, 2 feet 6 inches for central 
lighting, and 14 feet to each footway, instead of 9 feet 
6inches, as at present. : 

In any scheme for the widening of London Bridge the 
chief consideration had reference to the stability of the 
foundations. The present load upon the London clay 
foundations is 4°94 tons per superficial foot; the widening 
by granite would mean an increase of the load to 5:02 tons; 
while the adoption of cast-iron reduced it to 4:88 tons. 
The principle of iron construction had many poinis in its 
favour, among them being economy in cost, greater 
facilities for widening, and reduced weight upon the 
foundations. The great objection to that method of 
expansion was that it was offensive from an zsthetical 
point of view, while the widening with granite would be 
consistent with the architectural design of the bridge. 

Consequently, the cast-iron principle was abandoned. 
Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., was then consulted upon 
the capacity of the foundations for carrying any additional 
weight, and his'opinion was distinctly favourable, it being 
as follows :—'* The present average pressure on the founda- 
tion under the piers of the bridge is about 5 tons per 
square foot, and the greatest additional pressure imposed 
by any of the systems of widening submitted would be only 
67 lbs. per square foot, which is, of course, an entirely neg- 
ligible quantity." Sir Benjamin Baker was equally confi- 
dent with regard to tbe ability of the granite arches to 
sustain the additional load of the widening, he saying that 
no calculations were necessary for the enormous reserve 
of strength in structures like London Bridge. In support 
of that opinion Sir Benjamin Baker quoted an experience 
he underwent in connection with the upholding of one of 
Telford's bridges over the river Severn. The bridge in 
question had an arch of the same span as the central arch 
of London Bridge, and, owing to a settlement of nearly 
2 feet in one of the abutments, the pressure per square 
foot on the arch stones was about five times that which 
would occur in the case of London Bridge, assuming the 
roadway was widened in accordance with the granite 
corbel design. The eminent engineer, in a report to the 
committee, pointed out that the widening of the bridge by 
any other process than corbelling out would be a costly 
undertaking, and one involving some risk to the present 
structure. If, for instance, the pile foundations were 
extended, the vibration arising from the driving of the 
piles might cause settlements. 

By the widening of London Bridge, not only will the 
footways be increased in width from 9 feet to 14 feet, but 
the system of central lighting will be a vast improvement 
upon the present one, and the open balustrade will permit 
of the dust, which at present accumulates inside the 
parapet, to escape into the river below. Added to these 
advantages will be the better draining of the structure and 
the consequent improvement in the process of cleansing 
the road and footways. Before the bridge is widened 
temporary footways will be erected on each side, and these 
will be used until the existing ones have been widened in 
accordance with the improvement scheme. There will, 
however, be no alteration or dislocation of the vehicular 
traffic, which will proceed over the bridge in the usual 


the Bridge Ho 


way. ۱ 
Some interesting figures were disclosed during the opera- 


tion of counting persons passing over the bridge. Between 
six o'clock on February 11th last and the same hour on the 
18th, no fewer than 679,485 persons passed over the bridge 
on both footpaths. Of this number 339,006 were going 
northwards into the City, and 340,419 were proceeding 
southwards, a fact which showed that there was a very 
even ebb and flow of traffic. The largest number entering 
the City on any one morning between the hours of nine 
and ten o'clock was 8,000, while the largest number of 
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himself “the right to suggest further conditions or to alter 
or suggest the alteration of the conditions and suggestions 
already made if he thought so fit." He went on to say 
that he was anxious to do his part in handing over this 
valuable property to the care of the Kensington Borough 
Council, “ but only on such conditions as will satisfy me 
personally that the objects for which the sisters of Lord 
Leighton offered the house as a gift to the public, and for 
which the promoters of the scheme have worked so assidu- 
ously for so long, will be loyally carried out." In a letter to 
Lord Leighton’s sisters, Mrs. Sutherland Orr and Mrs. 
Matthews, Mr. Barrington indicated that he did not think 
such conditions as these were likely to be fulfilled. *I can- 
not see any guarantee," he wrote, “ or even a probability, 
that the house and its contents, which you and I prize so 
dearly, would be maintained in a manner worthy of the 
dignity of its associations." "This attitude was endorsed 
by Mrs. Orr and Mrs. Matthews, who said in their reply: 
' When we expressed our willingness to give the house 
to the nation it was under a fixed impression that the 
recipients, whoever they might be, would welcome our 
gift, even at the cost of maintaining it, and that it would 
be maintained for purposes in which parish ‘ business ’ 
could have no part. Failing this, we would personally 
far rather see it destroyed, ot, since that is out of the 
question, sold to some decent individual, who might value 
it for what it is, and would at all events secure for it the 
dignity of private possession. With regard to the 
reported opposition of the ratepayers, the committee say 
that, had the above difficulties not arisen, they are satisfied 
* that the house might have become a valuable centre of 
art education, of which the council might have been justly 
proud, and could have been efficiently and economically 
administered at a cost of about /500 per annum, a sum 
which could have been raised by an addition to the rate of 
less than one-sixteenth of a penny in the pound. We 
cannot believe that any appreciable number of the in- 
habitants of the Royal borough of Kensington would have 
wished, on the ground of this extremely small annual 
outlay, to have declined a gift of such beauty and value 
as Leighton House.” | 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS. 


Du and Cornwall district of the National Registra- 

tion of Plumbers, in association with the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, held its annual meeting on 
Saturday at the Technical Schools, Plymouth. Mr. J. 
Harvey presided over a fairly large attendance. On the 
nomination of the executive committee, the Mayor of 
Plymouth (Mr. J. A. Bellamy) was elected president of the 
district for the ensuing year, and the Mayor of Devonport 
(Mr. E. M. Leest) vice-president. These gentlemen, 
together with Mr. S. Panter (chairman Stonehouse District 
Council), Dr. F. M. Williams, Mr. Paul Swain, Mr. C. 
King, and Mr. T. N. Andrews, Plymouth; Dr. Rae, 
Devonport; Dr. Domville, Exeter; and Dr. Davis, 
Callington, were chosen as public representatives on the 
council. Mr. W. J. Addiscott was re-elected secretary, 
and Mr. G. Hawken treasurer. The secretary announced 
that in future there would be no admissions to the register 
without examination. | 

The council in their report stated that it covered a period 
of eighteen months, and added :— 

For the time named above we have to report a great 
forward movement on the part of the company to promote 
the object of registration by bringing about uniformity 
among the district councils in regard to time of meetings 
and accounts. The company have also issued a balance 
sheet showing the amounts that have been spent on this 
work since 1884. From that date to 1891 the sum of 
£4,401, exclusive of fees to clerk and rent, was spent. 
The company then very generously set aside the sum of 
£20,000 for the purpose. Since then they have advanced 
£728, making a total of £25,129. In October, 1900, a con- 
ference was held at Birmingham, at which a representative 
committee was formed to thoroughly reorganise the move- 
ment, and promote a system that should be applicable to 
the whole of Great Britain and make it truly a national 
movement. The following resolutions have Poen arrived 
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THE ACTUAL COST OF THE GREAT 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
TTENTION has on more than one occasion been 

drawn (says the Times Odessa correspondent) to the 
reticence shown in official publications in Russia with 
regard to the actual cost of the Great Siberian Railway. 
According to the Odessa Novosts, the line when commenced 
ten years ago was estimated to cost 350,000,000 roubles. 
This estimate bas, however, been exceeded to an extra- 
ordinary extent, the difference between the estimated and 
the actual cost up to twelve months ago being over 
430,000,000 roubles. That is to say, the line originally 
estimated to cost 350,000,000 roubles had already twelve 
months ago cost no Jess than 780,000,000 roubles. The 
publication of these figures has given many Russians food 
for serious reflection. Before the line can possibly be in 
proper working order there is reason to believe that the 
total cost of the Siberian Railway at completion will figure 
out at over 1,000,000,000 roubles, or, roughly, £ 100,000,000 
—.¢. nearly three times the amount provided for at the 
commencement, a little over a decade ago. 
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MODERN DESIGNS. 


HE following criticism on modern architecture was set 

forth at the Midland Arts Club this week by Mr, 

J. W. Tonks, the president of the meeting. Itis, we think, 
as well to give it for what it is worth :— 

Councillor J. W. Tonks, in his presidential address, dealt 
with the changing relations of architecture and landscape 
caused by recent movements in style. Having deplored 
the modern tendency to mix the styles in domestic archi- 
tecture, he contended that the true art consisted in the 
right and balanced application of right lines, sloping lines 
and curves. - In modern buildings they saw nothing but a 
series of vertical lines, and he held it to be barbarous and 
contrary to the best traditions, giving no prospect of 
improvement in our street architecture from the artist's 
point of view. In this connection he severely criticised 
the designs for the proposed Birmingham University 
buildings. He described them as a series of blocks or 
square towers at intervals like gate-legged tables set on 
end, with a flattened dish-cover in the centre of each, to 
serve as a dome. As one stood opposite them he would 
see nothing but a monotony of barbarous vertical lines, 
and the flattened domes would only seem to weigh 
like a nightmare on the soul. The style was called 
Spanish, but he thought it was Saracenic. The only 
way in which these corner towers and the long in- 
tervening straight lines of the edifice could be made 
tolerable would be by a profusion of ornament which 
would be beyond the means of the richest University in the 
world. The Trocadero in Paris was built on somewhat 
similar lines, but there the towers were not at the corners. 
The two mighty towers approaching the centre gave 
picturesqueness to the whole, and the building was thrown 
into a noble curve, but it was a failure, and so would the 
University be if built on the proposed plans. In the past 
E-gland had not been found lacking in a sense of the 
artistic in public buildings. The Elizabethan period gave 
us some charming buildings, and those who took a view of 
Aston Hall and compared it with the masses of the pro- 
posed University would understand his meaning. 


o, 


LEIGHTON HOUSE. 


HE Libraries Committee of the Kensington Borough 
Council presented last night a report, recommending 

that the council should decline to proceed further with the 
negotiations for the transfer of Leighton House. This 
recommendation was unanimously adopted by the council, 
The proposal to hand over Leighton House to the public 
has, therefore, for the present, at any rate, fallen through. 
The immediate cause of the rupture of negotiations appears, 
from the Libraries Committee's report, to have been a letter 
written by Mr. Russell Barrington, which was considered 
to ignore the terms of transfer agreed upon in November. 
Mr. Barrington stated in this letter that he reserved to 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ACKAY'S Patent Direct-acting Ventilators and Air 
Inlet Panels are being used for the ventilation of 
Mansfield United Free Church and Hall, for which Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow and 
Manchester, are the contractors. 


Mzssns. E. H. SHORLAND & Brother of Manchester, have 
recently supplied their Patent Exhaust Roof Ventilators 
and special Inlet Panels to the Passmore Edwards Hospital, 


East Ham. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Hull Watch Committee have decided to adverlise 
for tenders for building the new Central Police 
Station, which is estimated to cost about £25,000. 


An inquiry on behalf ofthe Local Government Board will 
be held next Thursday in the Town Hall, Manchester, into 
an application from the Manchester City Council for 
sanction to borrow £447,000 for electricity purposes. 


Tue Middlesbrough Grand Opera House Company (Ltd.) 
has been registered with a capital of £40,000. It is pro- 
posed to erect a theatre at the corner of Linthorpe Road 
and Southfield Road, Middlesbrough, with seating accom- 
modation for 3,000 persons. The plans have been pre 
pared by Messrs. Hope and Maxwell, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue Earl of Iddesleigh, chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Sewage Disposal, has sanctioned the appointments 0 
Miss Harriette Chick, B.Sc., and Miss M. O. Power, 
former students of the Bedford College for Women, 8 
assistants to Dr. Houston, chief bacteriologist to the 


Commission. 


No fewer than 114 tenders relating to the carrying out of 
the Corporation electric lighting scheme at Barnstaple 
have been received, and it is a significant fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of them have been sent by German 
firms. The borrowing powers granted in respect of the 


scheme amount to £21,600. 


Sir Horatio Lrovp and Colonel Brown, the hon. 
secretaries-of the memorial to the late Duke of West: 
minster, on Wednesday issued a report upon the scheme. 
The memorial will consist of the restoration of the south 


transept of Chester Cathedral, in which an effigy of the 


late duke will be placed. The work will be completed ina 
few months. Contracts amounting to £9,776 have been 
entered into, and there is now a deficiency of £555: 


Ir is proposed to erect a new block of buildings, to be 
called “ King Edward VII. Home for Nurses," adjoining 
the main building of the North Staffordshire Infirmary at 
Stoke-on-Trent. The building is to accommodate 5° 
nurses, and is to be joined to the infirmary by a covered 
way. It is intended as a memorial of the Coronation year 
of the King, who with the Queen laid the foundation-stone 
of the main building of the infirmary in 1866, when they 
were Prince and Princess of Wales. The cost is estimated 


at £10,000. 


The offer of Mr. Carnegie to give £ 10,000 for a free library 
for Keighley is now in a good way of assuming practical 
shape, as the principal tenders for the work have now been 
received by the Library Committee, amounting ٥ 
$7,358 os. 5d. The contracts for electric lighting, heating 
and ventilating, and furnishing are yet unlet. 


Tue Liverpool City Council decided on Wednesday last to 
lay a second waterpipe-line from Vyrnwy to Prescot at an 
estimated cost of £785,000, and that the nine-miles section 
between Norton and Prescot, which would entail an 
expenditure of 116,000, be commenced immediately. 
Aldermau Burgess (chairman of the Water Committee) 
stated that the capacity of the present pipe-line from 
Vyrnwy was thirteen-and-a-half million gallons daily. The 
second pipe-line would therefore give a daily supply of 
over twenty-six million gallons. This was independent of 
the supply from Rivington and from the wells. 
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at by this committee and confirmed by the company :— 
(a) That 25 per cent. of the fees be remitted to the company 
of plumbers ; (b) that accounts be kept on the prescribed 
form furnished by the company, as drawn up by a char- 
tered accountant, year to end December 31st: (c) that the 
accounts be audited locally by a chartered accountant; 
and (d) that when the balance exceeds ر‎ 20 the excess be 
forwarded to the company. From January rst, 1902, the 
accounts will be balanced monthly, and the business con- 
ducted on the lines suggested by the joint committee of 
representatives and the worshipíul company. Acting on 
the instructions from the company, meetings have been 
held at Exeter, Darnstaple, Torquay, Newton Abbot, 
Tavistock, and Plymouth, at the latter of which ۰ 
H. E. Duke, M.P., distributed certificates of regis- 
tration to those who had produced the necessary 
qualifications, With a view of promoting the Bill for 
registration, your chairman and secretary interviewed, 
at Westminster, members of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons. Assistance was promised by 
members of both Houses, and there is every reason to 
think that the Bill will receive greater support during the 
coming session than it has heretofore. As illustrating the 
growth of our own council and its work, we would mention 
that during the ten years ending December 31st last, our 
numbers had increased from 92 to 306, an increase of 214. 
During the year the company have established an 
apprenticeship board, whereby, in the form of indenture 


which they issue, the master is compelled to allow his 
apprentice the necessary time to attend the technical 
q that it shall be deemed a breach 


classes in his district, an 
of the indentures if the apprentice absents himself from 
the schools of an evening without a reasonable excuse, 
thus recognising the value of technical instruction. In 
conclusion, the committee beg to point out, as there is to 
be a firm and united effort to secure legislation during the 
coming session of Parliament, that all members on the 
register, and other gentlemen associated with health work 
in our two cuunties, will recognise the fact that it is in the 
interest of the public health that the registration movement 
really exists. They also desire to record their high 
appreciation of the help of the various technical and civic 
authorities at all times readily extended to the council. 
The secretary mentioned that the £25,000 voted by 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers was devoted to 
educational purposes. The provinces had not received 
so large a share as they might have wished, but at the 
same time no application from the provinces had been re- 
fused. The council of the branch had voted 4} guineas as 
rizes for students attending the plumbing class at the 


Plymouth technical schools. 
On the motion of Mr. Wright, seconded by Mr. Lee, the 


report was adopted. 

The treasurer presented the financial statement, which 
showed receipts £142, including a balance brought forward 
of £24, and expenditure £ 103, leaving a credit balance of 
£39. The accounts were passed. — 
"It was explained that as in future admission to the 
register would be by examination, the registration sub- 
committee would be no longer required, and on the 
motion of Mr. Wright the committee was dissolved, while, 
on the invitation of Mr. Merrifield, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the committee for its services, ۱ 

The chairman moved a resolution approving of the 
principle of compulsory registration, and asking the 
borough and county members to support the measure to 
be introduced into Parliament. Lord Morley had suggested 
that the Local Government Board should draft a non- 
contentious Bill, which would be likely to go through both 
Houses of Parliament without opposition, and they were 
looking forward to legislation on those lines. The resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chairman for pre- 
siding, and to the technical schools committee for the 


use of the building. 


ar a 


Tue directorship of the Arch:cological Survey of India, 
which is a new post, has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. J. H. Marshall, a Cambridge man, who bas been 
engaged under Mr. Bosanquet in Athens for the past few 
years. It carries a salary of £1,300, and is to be held for 


five years, 
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‘issues should in some way or other be provided agaiffsf. 


If the promoters of a competition come into conflict with ۰ 
the assessor’s opinion, then there should be an appeal to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, or the local allied > 


society. We do think it most unfair that after all the. ` ` 


labour and expense attached to competition work, it should - — 
be possible for a competitor to secure the verdict of the: - 
assessor, and yet to have his design rejected in favour of 


‘some other, through the prejudiced and ofter ignorant. 


judgment of a lay committee. ۰ And we feel very. strongly’ 
that something should be done to put a stop to what seems” 
to be fast becoming a regular, and most pernicious pfactice. : 
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THE ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND THE BELFAST CORPORATION. 


HE proposal of the Belfast Corporation to include in 
an omnibus bill they are now promoting m Parlia- 
ment certain clauses whereby a municipal censorship. of . 


‚architectural desiga would be set up, with the borough. 


surveyor as censor, and the borough recorder as umpire in 
case of dispute, has already been discussed in out columns 
(B.A., Jan. 10). The Ulster Society of Architects 
vigorously opposed the corporation's proposals, and were' 
supported in their opposition by the Royal Institute of, 
Architects of Ireland and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Ultimately it was understood that the cor- 

oration had modified the objectionable clauses, so as to 
leave only the question of heights of buildings to be dealt 
with (see page 39 ante). The Council of the Ulster 
Society of Architects then framed clauses strictly on the 
lines of those contained in the London Building Act of 
1894, relative to the -heights of buildings, and also con- 
stituted a tribunal of appeal on precisely similar lines to 
those laid down by the Act. These clauses were then 
printed in parallel columns with those from the London 
Building Act, and together with the resolution of the 
Institute of Architects of Ireland approving the framing 
of such clauses (see page 39 ante) forwarded to every 
member of the corporation. 

The sequel is not encouraging: It was reported at a 

Architects held an the 
23rd inst. that these clauses did not appear to have been 
considered by the members of the corporation interested 
in the promotion of the bill, and from ED made at a 
meeting of the corporation to approve of the Bill generally 
it was perfectly obvious, state the couucil of the society, 
that some of tbe corporators who undertook to deal with 
the matter in public had not even read them. Moreover, 
the bill was approved of, and notwithstanding the minute 
of the corporation 'striking out everything except those 
portions of the clauses which referred to the heights of 
buildings, the bill, as deposited, retains the whole of the 
objectionable clauses as described, as well as those referring 
to the heights of buildings. The council of the society. 
fürther took the opinion of counsel as to their action, and. 
he advised that it would be quite possible for the corpora- 
tion, if there were no opposition, to carry through the 
clauses asin the deposited bill, notwithstanding the minute. 
of the corporation in committee, and he suggested that 
the society should ask for a formal guarantee from the ۰ 
corporation. . 

After these facts had been detailed at the meeting of the 
society last week it was duly resolved :—'' That a formal 
letter be addressed to the Town Clerk asking that a 
guarantee be given by the Corporation as follows :—1. That 
all reference to character and design shall be struck out of. 
the bill in committee on the application of the promoters. 
2. That the restriction as to the height shall not be one 
depending solely on the discretion of the municipal autho- 
rity, but shall be a power confined within limits such as 
pointed out in the clauses submitted by the society. 3. 
That the court of appeal shall be constituted on the lines. 


suggested by the society.. 4. That all amendments for the 


purpose of carrying out Nos. 2 and 3 shall be submitted to. 
the society one week before the bill be read a first time." , 
It was further resolved that if a satisfactory reply was not 
received within two week's it should be an instruction to the 
council of thesociety to take such steps as they may ۰ 
advised to oppose the Bill of the Belfast Corporation before 
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BINDING? S 2 


UGHT the promoters of a competition to be bound by 
() . the judgment and award of their assessor? This to 
our mind is the most critically important question affecting 
architectural competitions at the present moment. "There 
have been such a number of cases of late in which the 
award of the assessor has been practically a dead letter, 
that one is really tempted to wonder wherein the services 
of the assessor have been of any use at all. Of course the 
argument is that the promoters are not bound to accept or 
act upon the award of the assessor, since a clause to this 
effect is usually inserted in the conditions issued to the 
competitors. We know all that well enough, and in the 
latest competition announced—Harrogate Town Hall— 
this same precaution is taken to make it clear to competitors. 
that the promoters “do not bind themselves to carry out 
the design placed first in order of merit by the assessor, or 
any other of the designs submitted." And this, mark you, 
in the face of their guarantee to appoint. “a competent 
assessor." Their faith in the advice of “a competent 
assessor ” is evidently not overwhelmingly convincing. 

. We do not contest the right of promoters as a matter of 
printiple, challenging and, if they will, rejecting the advice 
and decision of an assessor in regard to the final selection 
and adoption of a design. But we feel that in far too 
many cases it has become less a matter of principle than 


_ Of practice for promoters to go behind the assessor's award. 


We need hardly enumerate instances, though the Glasgow 
Infirmary competition was a typical example of the worst 
kind. The Hereford municipal buildings competition 
came to a somewhat similar .ending, but: with more 
disastrous architectural results. And the very fact that 
these results are actually bad, shows clearly enough the 
inherent incapacity of lay committees to sit in judgment 
upon an assessor's award. They may be, and often ùre, 
influenced in their judgment of such award by matters 
which have little or nothing to do with the architectural 
considerations involved: And yet it is entirely for the 
sake of these architectural considerations, and the practical 
questions ‚of 'suitable and adequate accommodation and 
cost, that the assistance of a .professional assessor is 
supposed to be necessary. Ifthe assessor be really what 
the promoters as a rule assure competitors he shall be—a 
competent assessor—then the promoters are morally bound 
to accept his advice and act upon it. And though the 
R.I.B.A. Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions do not expressly enjoin upon promoters the 
adoption of the assessor's award as a positive sine qua non 
of his appointment, still they very clearly indicate by the 
statement of the nature and scope of the appointment 
that such award should in the natural order of things be 
approved and adopted by the promoters. We cannot, 
indeed, see any grounds for what appears to us to be 
becoming a sort of general practice in competitions, viz.— 
to pay the premiums as awarded by the assessor, and 0 
select some other design than the one recommended for 


. adoption by the assessor. 


A good deal depends no doubt upon the assessor's 
qualifications, and, of course, the question of his selection 
is a matter of vital consequence. Still, if the assessor be 
a man of generally approved ability, and has the confidence 
of the competitors, there must be some extraordinarily good 


reason forthcoming if his selection is to be set aside by a ' 


lay committee, Therefore we think there should be some 
other more satisfactory method devised of determining the 
rightness or otherwise of an assessor's award, than by 
leaving the final issue in the hands of laymen. When the 


carefully considered opinion of an architect of Dr. Rowand 


Anderson’s experience and reputation is flouted by the 
ignorant and ill-conceived judgment of a committee com- 
posed for the most part of men knowing absolutely nothing 
about architecture, either as a practical business or as an 
att, surely it is time that such absurd and disasterous 
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In the limited competition for new cemetery buildifigs ate © 


Mr. Aston WEBB, A.R.A. is responsible for the design of 


tower to the new church there which is in the course of 
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The council should have told us at the same time what 
they proposed to pay the assessor, and then we should 
have been able to about size up his probable eminence! 


Tue West Hartlepool School Board at a meeting held on 
Tuesday evening last, decided to erect on a site in Elwick 
Road and Belmont Gardens a new upper grade school, to 
accommodate 600 boys and 600 girls, and they also 
resolved to invite competitive designs and to offer pre- 
miums of £75 and £35 for the two best designs sent in. 


CoMPETITIVE designs were recently invited by the Gilling- 
ham (Kent) Urban District Council for the laying out of 
recreation ground. We learn now that the following 
awards have been made : 18t, /20 to Messrs. Barron & Son, 
Borowasb, Derby ; 2nd, £10 to Mr. A. Charlton, junior, 
86, Napier Road, Tunbridge Wells; and 3rd, £5 to Mr. 
Geo. Willis, 29, Carter Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 


Withington, Manchester, the award of the assessor, Mr. 
R. Knill Freeman, F. R.I. B.A., of Bolton, wasas follows:— 
Ist, " Experience"; and, “Economy”; 3rd, ۷: 
and 4th, ''Cbapelle.” This award has been duly con- 
firmed, and the three premiums were ordered to be paid to 
the authors of the designs placed first, second, and third in 
order of merit. The names of the authors were disclosed 
as follows :—“ Experience," and * Economy," Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, 88, Mosley Street, Manchester; “Spes,” 
Messrs. Alfred H. Mills and Roger Oldham, 33, Brazen- 
nose Street, Manchester; “ Chapelle," Messrs. James B. 
Bowler and L. H. Dutch, 5, Cross Street, Manchester. 
Mr, Ernest Woodhouse has been appoinfed architect to 
carry out the work. 


In a competition for the laying out of a new cemetery and 
the erection of the necessary buildings in “connection” 
therewith, at Blackpool the designed submitted by Messrs. 
Rimton and Barry, of Huntriss Row, Scarborough has 
been awarded the first premium. 


Next Monday evening's meeting at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects should be interesting. In the first 
place the name of the “ distinguished ” individual, whom 
the Council propose to submit as a fit recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal, 1902, will be announced. After this 
there will be an address to students by Mr. John Slater, 
B.A. (Lond.), Vice-President, and Mr. Hy. T. Hare will 
give a criticism of the designs and drawings submitted for 
the prizes and studentships, 1901-02. And finally there 
n a the presentation of the prizes to the successful 
students, | 


Tue dates fixed for the reception of works at this year's 
Royal Academy Exhibition are as follows :— Thursday, 
March 27th.: Architectural drawings, black and white 
Work, water-colours, miniatures, engravings, etcbings, and 
allother works under glass. Saturday, March 29th, and 
Tuesday, April r: Oil Paintings. Wednesday, April 2: 
Sculpture. 


Tuoucn there may be a variety of opinion as to the 
suitability to its purpose of the general style of the new 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, there is no question 5 
to the ability and scholarship which it bespeaks for the 
gifted artist who has designed it. In its detail there is 
much of interest for the architect, and we give two or 
three sketches which illustrate this. | 


the proposed Queen Victoria Memorial at Accra, West 


Coast of Africa. The memorial is to take the form of a 


completion. 


Mzssns. E. J. 11۸88011, R. Herbert, J. R. Hobson, L. 
de B. Kilsey, E. P. Lee, A. G. MacNaughton, H. A. 
Porter, and W. S. Read have been elected members of the 
Architectural Association. 
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Tue Architectural Association's New Premises Fund row 
amounts to £3.568 13s. Amongst the latest announced 
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| ings must not exceed 
£40,000. It is also to be noted that "if a premi- 
ated design be carried out, the amount of the premium 
shall merge in the commission of 5 per cent. for carrying 
out the work,” Further the corporation having pledged 
themselves to appoint “ a competent assessor," “do not 
bind themselves to carry out the design placed. first in 
order of merit by the assessor, or any other of the designs 
submitted," a conclusion which is neither in the interests 


Parliament, and that for such purpose a guarantee fund be 
now opened. : EE ۱ u 
We are glad the Ulster 


‘So matters stand at present. 


Society of Architects are showing such a strong front to 
the Belfast Corporation's proposals. It is in ways like this 
that the real practical value of our architectural organisa- 
tions is properly tested. The strength and unity of the 
profession may be readily gauged through the activity and 
work of the societies which represent them. The Ulster 
Society of Architects have shown themselves to be very 
much alive and in earnest about this matter, and we wish 
them all success in their resistance to the proposed impo- 
sition of a restriction upon the practice of their art which 
is both unfair in principle and ridiculous in manner of 


enforcement. 
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` NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


WF beartily ccngratulate Mr. G. F. Bodley upon his 
election on Wednesday evening as a full member 
of the Royal-Academy. He has been an Associate for a 
considerable period now. Mr. Matthew Ridley Corbett, 


- painter, was at the same time elected an Associate. 


We have received the conditions ofa competition which is 
being instituted at Harrogate by the cotporation, for a new 
°" ' town hall. The cor- 
poration offer premi- 
ums of £150, Z 100, 
‘and £75 for the three 
best designs, and a 
competent assessor 
will be engaged to 
advise them as to the 
respective merits of 
the design. This 
latter provision would 
seem to be highly 
necessary 85 no 
models or perpective 
drawings will be al- 
lowed. In the 
schedule of accom- 
modation required 
besides the council 
chamber, and general 
municipal offices, 
there is included 
police court and 
| کت‎ 8 an 
iE RC: ar, Wesrueren. Public library. e 
وم و وت‎ TU" total cost of the build- 
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J, FP. Bentley, Architect. - 


of the competitors, or the corporation. 


They are in generous mood at New Malden, where the 
Malden and Coombe Urban District Council hold the 
reins of local government. The council propose building 
new public offices, mortuary, fire station, stables, cart 
sheds, &c., upon which they intend ‘to lay out between 
£4,000 and £5,000. And they now invite architects to 
submit competitive designs, "including general drawings, 
plans, elevations, and sections, accompanied by a specifi- 


best designs which will thereafter become the property of 
the Council. It is possible—nay, the conditions say it is 
probable— that the architect whose design is accepted will 
be entrusted with the work, in which eventuality his pre- 
mium will be merged—submerged, oh, happy thought !— 


in his commission. Let us hope the dear man won't be. 


too greatly overwhelmed by the prodigality of this most 
munificent council, who also, greatly daring, announce 
that “an eminent Architect Assessor will be appointed." 


cation." Premiums of £25 and £10 are offered for the two 
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other metal work, and 15 declared to be a typical 
specimen of the work of the carpenter in the first 
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erstes ADA S سا‎ GUT CACTUS. | six centuries of Roman rule in Europe, corresponding 


T" 

15. 1| indeed, in style and construction with a Roman 
of, | solium or chair of authority. It is oblong in figure; 
; | the outside measurement gives 32 inches for 
^" | breadth and 22 inches from front to back, and it is 

8 | deep-backed with closed sides or ancons to support 
4| || the arms. There are evidences, too, that it formerly 
B | possessed a board upon which to rest the feet. The | 
2) || seat is an oblong slab of oak 26 inches in length 
Ey by 18 inches in depth, originally 2 inches thick, 


b | ۱۱ and still bearing marks ofthe tool used in smoothing 
* [iit Thepeculiarity of the seat is that it is movable, 
| | |Mike the lid of a box, and the cardines on which 
;|it is moved are two round tenons left projecting 
from the edges, near the back, and inserted in round 

The chair was 
“found” by the late Mr. James Johnston, 
M.B.Lond., who noticed it many years ago 
among a lot of worn-out and useless Jumber whea 
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contributions is one hundred guineas from Messrs. R. L. | on a visit to Stanford Bishop, and was struck by its 


appearance. Visiting the place again 40 years later he 
found the chair in the possession of the sexton, it having 
been cleared out of the church as a piece of useless lumber. 


The chair was presented to the Royal Museum at Canter- 
bury by Mr. Cocks Johnson a few years ago. - 


Tue Amesbury Parish Council have fallen into line with . 
the archaological and other bodies who have protested 
against the enclosure of Stonehenge by a barbed wire fence. 
Though they admit that something should be done to secure 
the preservation of Stonehenge as a unique national 
memorial, they do not think it is necessaty for the stones 
to be surrounded by an unsightly barbed wire fence or 
other means of enclosure, or that the public should be sub- 
jected to the impost of an admission fee of 1s. to obtain 
access to the monument. "They state that it istheir con- 
viction that the carriage tracks which lead to Stonehenge 
from three admitted public roads witbin which it lies are 
undoubtedly public ways. Another further assert that 
ample evidence is procurable to show that the tracks hav 


always been used by the public. 


SEVERAL very interesting discoveries have been made / 
during the process of restoring the ancient church of St. 
Mary, Lydiard Tregoze, Wilts. The yellow wash with 
which the walls were covered in the time of Cromwell has 
been carefully removed, and this has revealed on the 
original Norman plaster a number of wall paintings, some 
of which still stand out with great clearness. Oae of these 
represents St. Michael killing the dragon, and another 
gives a very distinct outline of a Norman castle, while over 
the chancel arch are to be seen the Virgin Mary, St. John, 
and a party of Roman soldiers with eyes uplifted to the 
Cross. A fine Norman arch and an open oak roof are 
among the other discoveries. 


NoTHING less than an archzological calamity has happened 
on Mount Athos (says the Pall Mail Gazette correspondent 
at Athens), where eleven centuries of Byzantine art, archi- 
tecture and tradition have perished utterly ia the flames. 
Fire broke out a few days ago iu the monastery of St. 
Paul, and the entire building, with all its contents, was 
destroyed. The monastery dates back eleven centuries, 
its library was rich in manuscript documents of the By- 
ziptine emperors, and the interior was a treasure hcu:e of 
Byzantine art. The reliquary was full of objects of the 
highest legendary interest. AM | 


THE thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Yorkshire Arch- 
eological Society was held on the 24th inst. at Leeds. 
The vice-presidents, committee, and officials were re. 
elected, including Mr. Wm. Brown, Mr. C. Rolleston, hon. 
secretary; and Mr. S. J. Chadwick, Dewsbury, and Mr. J. 
W. Clay, Brighouse, hon. secretaries, for the record series. 
A discussion took place on the desirability of having 
photographed ancient buildings in different parts.of the 
county, and it was decided to make arrangements for such 
| photographs. 


Agnew & Sons, that the Borghese Collectioa, with the | Mr. Johnston came to terms with the old sexton (since dead), 
Villa and everything belonging to it was purchased some | and the chair was forwarded to him at Birmingham. 


Custis and ten guineas from Mr. John Leaning. 


Ir is definitely stated on the authority of Messrs. Thomas 


weeks ago by the Italian Government, but whether the 
government have any intention of reselling it they do not 
know. 


We have received the forty-third annual report of the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, which 
appears to indicate the further good progress of the 
society. The efforts of the council to make their meetings 
pleasant as well as instructive seem to be crowned with 
success. During the forthcoming session we note that Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., is to lecture on ۶ Shakespeare 
in relation to the Evolution of Landscape Art"; Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs on “ Artistic Electric Illumination ’’; Mr. 
Chas. E. Keyser, F.S.A., on “Some Ancient Wall Paint- 
ings”; Mr. Philip H. Newman on ۲۰ Pageantry and Art”; 
and Miss Ethel Halsey on '* Some Italian Paiaters.” 


A PAPER on “ Hospital Planning and Construction” was 
read before the Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmens’ Society by Mr. James Lockhead, A.R.I.B.A., 
on the 24th inst. Beginning with an outline of the re- 
quirements of a city general hospital, he described the 
planning of reception house, medical block, surgical block, 
administrative block, nurses’ home, washing house, and 
mortuary. He then treated of the building materials, sani- 
tary arrangements, and fittings. The whole was illustrated 
by plans and numerous black-board sketches. 


A PuBLIC meeting was held at Selby on Tuesday evening 
last, to consider the present condition of the tower of 
Selby Abbey Church, which is reported to be in a dangerous 
state structurally, The Vicar of Selby stated that the 
present condition of the tower was due to the treacherous 
character of the foundations, which consisted of cobbles 
thrown down on sand. Experts who had made an exami- 
nation agreed as to the great danger there was from the 
upper part of the tower. The signs of distress previously 
observable had extended, new cracks had presented them- 
selves, and the upper part was now very much worse than 
when the last official examination was made. It was not 
for the sake of the tower itself that the subject needed 
attention. The tower was a en modern struc- 
ture, but the nave and choir, in wbich the glory of the 
Abbey Church rested, was in imminent danger if an 
collapse took place. The Vicar recommended that in the 
first place the tower should be made safe. The upper 
part would in any case have to be taken down first, and 
then a scheme for rebuilding it could be taken in hand. 
A committee was appointed to take such steps as might be 
necessary for securing the safety of the tower. 


VERY considerable interest has been aroused in the ancient 
chair or settle said to have been used by St. Augustine, 
which is now claimed from the committee of the Canter- 
bury Royal Museum by the Bishop of Hereford, on behalf 
of the vicar and parishioners of Stanford Bishop. The 
chair is composed entirely of oak, and devoid of n»ils or 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STUDIES BY HERBERT RAINE, ARCHITECT, 


VIJE publish some admirable studies by Mr. Herbert 
Raine (of the firm of Messrs. Mitchell & Raine, archi. 
tects, 11, New Court), from the fine series of drawings 


recently made 'by him in Italy. 


RENAISSANCE EXAMPLES. 


* ONE is inclined to wish that this type of Renaissance 
were more closely followed instead of the severer methods 
The leaning of modern architects to 


the less picturesque side ‘of Renaissance is very obvious 
just now. 


THREE TOWNS BRANCH OF DEVON AND 
EXETER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonebouse branch of 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society held its 
annual dinner on the 24th inst. at Plymouth. Mr. Charles 
King, F.R.I.B.A., chairman of the branch, presided, and 


| amongst those also present were Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 


F.R.I.B.A., Truro, president of the Society of Architects, 
and Mr. H. G. Luff, F.R.I.B.A., Devonport, president of 
the parent society. 

In proposing ‘‘ The Royal Institute of British Architects 
and Kindred Societies," the chairman remarked that they 
all looked up to the Royal Institute as an ancient and 
honoured institution. He could not say, however, that 
they, as provincials, always saw eye to eye with the Insti 
tute, and he heartily wished and hoped it would become 
less conservative in its methods and more alive to the 
general interests of the profession. 

In responding to the toast, Mr. Silvanus Trevail pretty 
severely criticised the action of the Royal Institute 0 
regard to certain questions, though at the outset he def- 
nitely stated he had no wish whatever to detract in any 
sense from the Institute. Of course the registration ques- 
tion was to the fore, and Mr. Trevail expressed his perfect 
confidence in the ultimate issue. Next to this the 6 
point in regard to the Institute seemed to be that, in Mr. 
Trevail's opinion, as the result of the action of the small 
coterie which had the management of that body, the best 
work was kept within a certain little ring. “There was,” 
he remarked, ‘‘a great deal of complaint in London from 
some of the largest provincial centres, including Plymouth, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, and Glasgow. Much dis: 
appointment was felt in those places, and some of the 
provincial members of the Royal Institute were determined, 
after the decision of the council, to convene a special meet: 
ing of that body, and urge that all work should be thrown 
open generally to the profession, instead of three or four 
members of the council being told off for a special building. 
Under such a system the best work was not obtained. 8 
connection with the question of the national memoral to 

a, It was 8 
matter of such special circumstance and character that he 
would not only have thrown the competition open 0 all the 
architects in the British Empire, but of the world, because 
he recognised the fact that British architects were not the 
greatest for monumental architecture. As compared with 
the sculpture intbis kind of work in Mayence, Berlin, an 
Rome, there was nothing in England that was a patch 1 
it. Their patriotism, at any rate, should have been suc 
that every architect in the British Empire should have 
had an opportunity of sending in a design.” Mr. Trevat 
further said he thought the Institute could do more than 
they did for the profession from a business point of view, 
and more especially for the provincial members. | , 

“ Prosperity to the Devon and Exeter Architects 
Society was proposed by Mr. Alton Bazeley, and respon b 
to by Mr. Luff, the president of the society, and also by 
Mr. O. Ralling, of Exeter. ` aa 

“Success to the Three Towns Branch ” was prop 
by Mr. E. Sedding and replied to by Mr. ben A 
Shires, the hon. secretary, and Mr. W. H. May, the 10% 
librarian. 
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‘which obtained later. 


her late most gracious Majesty Queen Victori 


_ Tue Sanitary Committee of the Leeds City Council, at a 
` meeting held on Tuesday, accepted, subject to the approval 
‚of the Council, tenders for the erection of additional 

buildings on the site of the City Hospital at Seacroft, at 
an estimated cost of £197,509. Designed by Mr. E. T. 

Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of London, the new hospital will be on 
the pavilion system, and consist of 26 blocks, somewhat 
‚similar to those of which the existing hospital is composed. 
The committee have let the general contract to Messrs. 

Harold Arnold & Son, of Leeds and Doncaster, whose 
,estimate was £179,809, and have accepted the estimate of 
,H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds, for the plumbing work, at a 
` cost of £18,700. | 


——— — 


Two departments of municipal trading in connection with 
_the Liverpool Corporation managed to make good profits 
last year, which will mean the application of some £25,000 
- "to the reduction of the rates. The Tramways Committee 
: made a net profit of £52,800, and the Electric Power and 
Supply Committee a net profit of £24,000. The amount 
thus allocated in respect tothe reduction of the rates means 
: a reduction equal to 240.12 the pound. 


chester, relative to the desirability of some definite measure . 
reform of being undertaken, in connection with the control 

and management of the exisiting art museums and picture 
galleries of Manchester and Salford. Mr. Edgar Wood, 
the well-known architect of Manchester, is amongst the 
latest contributors to the discussion, and he shares the 
already expressed opinion that the inclusion upon the 
managing committee of these institutions of representatives 
of the organised professional art societies of Manchester, 
might. be greatly advantageous to art and art workers. As 
to the suggested appointment of an art director, Mr. Wood 
urges that what is most required in such a man is reliable 
advice from the workers' point of view, and therefore he 
does not consider it possible to obtain in any one man the 
many qualifications that would be expected and would be 
` necessary. Then, again he thinks that any representative 
body would also materially assist to increase the scope of 
artistic endeavour, for at tbe presént time the whole atten- 
` tion of the Art Gallery Committee appears to be confined 
to the collection of works of the painter, and even these, 
again, are limited to work which are produced for exhibition 
: purposes. ‘ Decorative work in painting, metal, wood, 

glass, fabric, &c., he remarks, “appears to be practically 
ignored to an extent that cannot fail to be a discourage- 
ment to many workers—an omission which is the more 
surprising when we consider the important extent.to which 
these handicrafts influence our daily surroundings. We 
cannot expect to see a healthy interest and admiration for 
the beautiful, when our homes are «collections of bad and 
. indifferent taste in their furnishings and colour.” 


! 
QuiTE an interesting discussion has been raised in Man- | 
| 
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` Prorgssor Borp DawkiNs, of Owens College, also writes 
sensibly and practically on the same subject. As indicative 
of the lack at present evidenced in the existing state of 
affairs, the professor remarks “ that if he wishes to steady 
` the best ironwork, or the best examples of enamel or of pot- 
tery, or to ascertain the place of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Adams, or Sheraton in the world ot art, he has to travel to 
London.” He thinks, moreover, the difficulties cannot be 
١ met by the appointment of a specialist, even with plenary 
powers, though they might be overcome by a competent 
-- committee. ‘The various art museums and ۵ 
galleries in Manchester and Salford," he urges, ‘‘should be 
` co-ordinated so as to cover different sections of the vast 
. field of art, each taking some special line of its own." In 
this manner the opportunity of the study of the highest 
efforts not merely of the painter and sculptor but of the 
worker in metal, stone, and wood, and of the handicrafts- 
man generally, might be offered to every inhabitant of the 
city. Any scheme. of future development, without tbe 
latter section of art, would not in his opinion meet the needs 
of education in Manchester. We could not obviously, 
‘raise the standard of art production by the multiplication 
` of picture galleries and by shutting out of art museums the | 
highest work of the craftsman, and there was room for | 
_ great improvement in this direction without the establish- 


ment of a new art museum. 
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themselves were sufficient proof that they recognised the 
dome as a form not only beautiful in itself but expressive 
of Christian ideas, and this was a consideration too often 
lost sight of by the 22601229211865 of to-day, who, as the 
discussions connected with the new Liverpool Cathedral 
had shown, were still dominated by the ideas embodied in 
the Gothic revival of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The efforts referred to were ultimately crowned 
with success, when the architect of Justinian's Church of 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople combined the dome with the 
rectangular ground plan normal in the Christian meeting 
house. It was a curious fact that after Sta. Sophia the 
planning of domed churches retrogaded, and small cupolas 
were multiplied over the arms and intersection of Greek 
crosses, Or distributed like the five on a dominoe over a 
square. Some later Turkish mosques seemed, however, to 
show a revival of the Sta. Sophia tradition. Meanwhile, 
other points of interest in the history of dome construction 
emerged, the chief of which was the employment of the 
cupola in later Byzantine architecture, and again at the 
Renaissance as an external rather than an internal feature. 

There was a fine field open, suggested Professor Brown, 
fot the efforts of the modern designer in the direction indi- 
cated by Sta. Sophia. The triapsidal plan, that could be 
N combined with a central dome, offered oppor- 
tunities for experiments, and these might result in a cen- 
tralised church for congregational purposes, free from the 
suggestions of mystical sacerdotalism which clung to the 
medieval fane, and recalling the glories of some of the 
early Christian domed structures that had passed away. 
IE architectural students who went to Cologne would 
shorten their stay in the Gothic Cathedral, and spend 
more timein St. Maryof the Capitol or the Apostles’ 
Church, some fresh and promising elements might be im- 
parted into the church architecture of the day. 

Some discusion followed the reading ofthe paper, which 
was illustrated by numerous lantern slides, drawings, &c., 
and at the close Professor Baldwin Brown was awarded a 
cordial vote of thanks. 


nenn 


OLD CORNISH CHURCH TOWERS. 


HESE formed the subject of an interesting paper read 

by Mr. Edmund Sedding at Plymoutb, on the 22nd 

inst., before the Three Towns Branch of the Devon and 

Exeter Architectural Society. Many of the towers referred 

to by Mr. Sedding were illustrated in the Christmas 

Number of the British Architect, entitled, * Down to the 

Land's End,” and in which issue the late Mr. J. D. 

Sedding so graphically described the wild beauty of the 

coast, scenery and the quaint picturesquesness of Cornish 
church architecture. 

Mr. Chas. King, who presided, in introducing the 
lecturer, said the branch was very grateful to Mr. Sedding 
for giving them several interesting lectures. One curious 
feature about Devon and Cornish towers was that very few 
were remarkable for their architectural treatment. They 
lent themselves very happily in proportion and style to 
their surroundings. He had been particularly struck by 
the absence of spires in the two Western Counties. He 
believed there were very few, and they would be out of 
place in hilly districts, 

Mr. Sedding, in his introductory remarks, said it had 
been asserted by some exponents of Gothic architecture 
that towers and steeples were the outcome of the mediaeval 
builders’ religious aspirations. An examination of the 
Bible proved that that was not the case. It was, and 
always would be, the natural desire of man to build high, 
as in the case where the citizens of Bayeaux, emulated 
with the desire to outdo the citizens of Cologne, who had 
just completed their wonderful steeple, but with a disastrous 
result. ‘Cornish towers were the outcome of the same love 
of building. It was the strong signal towers that gave 
such character to the wild moorish scenery of the northern 
half of the county that was still so thinly peopled. "Many 
of the Cornish churches would be invisible at a few 
hundred yards’ distauce, so cleverly have the old builders 
taken advantage of any abrupt dip between the hills to 
shelter the buildings from the windstorms. In parishes 
where no such advantage could be taken, such as Laneast 
or Tintagel, the towers acted as guides either to those on 
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January 31, 1902.) 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND DISTRICT 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
T. first annual general meeting of this association 


was held on the ı6th inst. and was well attended. 
The annual report of the council for the year rgor was 


„ read and adopted, and the treasurer's statement of accounts 
passed and approved. ۱ ۱ 


The following efficers were re-elected for 1902 :— 
President, J. Lavender, F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President, G. 
H. Stanger, F.R.I.B.A.; Council, F. Hunter Lynes, 
A.R.I.B.A.; T. H. Fleeming, S. H. Eachus, M.].S. 
(London); Hon. Treasurer, J. Harrison Weller; Hon. 
Secretary, W. Edwards, 25, Darlington Street, Wolver- 
hampton, and Auditor, W. J. Oliver, M.S.A. 

. The President afterwards delivered an address, taking 
as his subject '* An Architect's Duties to his Client, his 
Contractor, and his Art." Our first duty, insisted the 
resident, was to our client, and to see that the confidence 
placed in our professional skill and honour was not 
misplaced. We should see to it that our design did not 
lead him to incur a cost he wished to avoid, and wherever 
possible we should carefully regard his pecuniary interests 
by the careful avoidance of extras, and by proper personal 
supervision of the work. Then the architect had a very 
direct duty to perform towards the builder. It was too 
often the case that architects acted in a most arbitrary 
way. He had found in his own experience builders were 
honourable men and willing to do all that was reasonable. 
He thought architects ought to respect the confidence 
placed in them by builders, and they should also see that 


the details asked for by the builder were supplied promptly., 


Again, the architect had to fulfil an important duty to his 
art. We had need to be faithful to the duty imposed 
upon us by the great heritage of aıt which had been 
bequeathed to us. We should put our art in the first 
place, our fees second. We should emulate our great 
predecessors. We were not to be mere copyist—smere 
followers of tradition and precedent, but to express our 
art according to modern needs and requirements, and in 
our own ۰ 
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"THE DOME AS AN ARCHITECTURAL 
FORM. 


ROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN lectured on this 
subject before the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion on the o2nd inst., to whicb, no doubt, added interest 
will be given by reason of the big architectural problem to 
be solved at Liverpool. At the outset, Professor Brown 
said the object of his paper was to bring into view the 
general zsthetic character of the dome, and more particu- 
larly to vindicate for it a place among the architectural 
forms suited for a Christian church. The main character- 
istic of the dome in general was its embracing, uniting 
uality, and it was important so to emplov it as to obtain 
rom it its full value as a unifying element in a composition. 
The employment of the dome as a mere roof, as in the 
multiplied domes of later Byzantine churches, such as St. 
Mark at Venice, or the series of cupolas along a rectangular 
aisle as in churches of the West of France, was not the 
way to secure all the advantages of that most beautiful and 
expressive feature. The dome, wherever it appeared, lent 
distinction to a building, and it had been rightly pronounced 
to be on the whole the most satisfying to the zsthetic sense 
of all architectural forms. _ 
` The real power of the dome was, however, only exhibited 
when it was made to exercise an influence far beyond the 
limits subtended by its own circumference, and brought 
into harmony the complex elements of a sub-divided plan. 
The Pantheon of Hadrian at Rome, the starting point of 
the development of dome construction in the modern world 
completely embraced the spaces of the plan it surmounted, 
but this plan was that of a regulat un-broken circle. 6 


Christian builders desired to use the dome for their own. 


purposes; but such a plan as that of the Pantheon was 
not suited for a Christian meeting-house. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the whole history 
of architecture, was occupied with various expetiments 
made by early Christian architects to adapt the dome to 
plans suited to the requirements of congregational worship. 
Their efforts to overcome the difficulties which presented 
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cornices and sills, the carving, and features generally, form 
so many shelves and nooks for the dust, dirt, products of 
coal combustion, and the unhydrated acids enveloped in 
them. The rain comes. and washes the collected dirt 
against the brickwork, whilst the liquid acids proceed 
to eat away the stone. Besides, these big projecting 
cornices are for the purpose of casting deep shadows—the - 
very last things of all that we want in our streets. In tile - 
work we can reproduce this effect and count upon its loyal 
service, whereas in our stone work the effects of light get 
reversed by the soot, our high lights become the deepest 
blacks, and the soffits, that should be in shade, are the 
brightest parts of our mouldings. So that in a colour 
scheme, with tiles, the value of projections is got by patterns 
and particular dispositions of tint, and all that is wanted, 
besides the tile work, are slips of some glazed material to 
act as boundaries to the fields of colour. There is another 
virtue in tile work, besides it being imperishable and easily 
cleaned, aad that is, that it is impervious to the elements. 
There is not the same necessity to load up our girders with 
thick masonry walls to keep out the weather. A thin 
glazed skin is sufficient for this purpose, and our walls will 
be dryer and warmer as well. The ordinary brick wall is 
nearly as thirsty as a sponge-cake, and after a heavy rain- 
storm there is an immense amount of water to be vapourised 


' before the walls can become dry and warm, and the weight 


ith a glazed skin beyond 


the comfort of unchanging temperature, so much firing to 
dispel water will be saved. Moreover, the rain, instead of 
dirtying the house will help to clean it, and after each 
shower the bulk of the filth, disease germs and acids, will 
‚be washed into the drains, and be got rid of comfortably. 

But there is more to be done with tiles in the way of 
external decoration, than merely to put them on the fronts 
of buildings. There are bridges, walls and fountains to 
be considered. Glazed brick makes an appropriate casing 
to the concrete arches of our modern bridges, and the 
spandrels might be most effectively treated with fine civic 
heraldry executed in tiles. Then as to our public places; 
take Trafalgar square for an instance. At present it is an 
arid waste, grey and ineffective, with various disconsolate, 
grimy black statües attempting to ignore presence of the 
two steaming fountains which mark significantly the 
proximity of St. Martin's baths and washhouses. Let us 
imagine it taken in hand and made to serve some pleasant 
and useful purpose, and, so far as we can, beautiful. We 
will begin by reducing the inordinate size of the basins to 
the fountains, and lining them with turquoise blue tiles, 
and by stipulating that for the future the fountains shall 
spout clear water. We will lay the whole of the area, 
except a fringe to the south of the necessary paths, which 
shall be of Purbeck stone, with turf, and jealously keep the 
hoof of the loafer from off it. The statues shall be cleaned 
up and either kept clean by frequent scrubbing, or gilded. 
Gordon’s statue should be moved nearer to the North Wall, 
and the number of future statues permissible and their 
positions, at once determined, soas to present an intelligible 
scheme : the wall serving for a background. This wall we 
will treat for the most part in plain colour, دہ‎ as to form a 
quiet backing to the statues—but beneath the parapet we 
will have a row of hatchments, the arms of those who have 
done good service to the state and who were connected 
with that neighbourhood. Beyond and above this base of 
colour rises the National Gallery, made the richer by this 
coloured setting. At present we quite waste our statues by 
the inappropriateness of the sites chosen for them. Stand- 
ing in the midst of the confusion and turmoil of our crowded | 
streets, they form pathetic objects helpness in the torrent 
of the traffic, or else they are stranded against some build- 
ing and absorbed in the conflicting detail of their back- 
ground. The monument is made regardless of the site, and . 
as nobody in authority seems to care, it is dumped down 
on the first convenient spot handy, where it may divide 
with overshadowing lamp-posts the duty of dividing the 
traffic and imprisoning the pedestrian. 

Of the internal application of tiles, there is not much 
for meto say. A good deal has been done in this direction 
of a very interesting description, but by the nature of the . 
case most of the examples were conditioned by special 
circumstances. An early example of the decorative treat- 
ment of tile work can be seen in the refreshment and grill 
rooms at the South Kensington Museum, and examples of 
treatment of tiles may be seen in his 
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land or sea. The earliest buildings that were erected 
under the name of towers were built by the Celts for 
monumental purposes, some of which were to be found in 
Ireland. Unfortunately there were no remains of any 
towers previous to the Norman towers of St. Germans and 
the lower stages of a few others to be found scattered here‘ 
and there throughout the country. There were but a 
small number of towers belonging to the thirteenth century. 
Those at St..Just.in-Roseland and the lower parts of 
Lostwithie and Lanteglos belonged to that period. The 
fourteenth century towers were generally without buttresses, 
such as Lelant, Landewednack, St. Keverne, St. Mawgan, 
St. Levan, Sancreed, St. Madron, Germoe, and others. 
The spire of Lostwithiel was by far the most intricate and 
best among the few spires there were in the county. The 
finest towers were at Probus, St. Austell, Fowey, Cardyn- 
ham, St. Buryan, Lanhydrock, Jacobstow, Week, St. 
Mary, Davidstowe, and Altarnun. Among the illustrations 
was one depicting Lostwithiel tower, which has been 
described as “the glory of Cornwall." The tower of St. 
Dominic was interesting. It looked as if the architect had 
reached a certain height, and then decided to expand the | 
top. The smallest church and tower in Cornwall was at | 
Tremaine. 

. Mr. Sedding was heartily thanked for his interesting 
lecture, which was illustrated with many lantern slides. 1t | 
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was announced that the prize offered by the Society for the | 
Study of Ancient Architecture had been awarded to 
Mr. W. W. Hitchins, a pupil of Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
A.R.I.B.A., for a set of drawings and details of the two- 
storied porch of St. Mary’s Church, Plympton. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S USE OF ENAMELLED 
TILES.* 


By HALSEY RICARDO. 


HY should we fear to cover whole streets in London 
with coloured tiles? Is there anything to lose? 
The streets at present are not beautiful nor are they 
interesting. The modern ones have no single architectonic 
quality. There is no general principle of design in them, 
no uniformity, style, composition, balance; a few good 
examples of designs occur in the general welter, but they 
make no effect on the whole, which mainly expresses pri- 
vate obstinacy, tinctured with selfishness. What could be 
gained by a broad treatment of colour is periodically shown | 
to us when the Quadrant at Piccadilly gets repainted. In 
that fine sweep we have an idea, unanimity of design, and 
breadth of colour, and, in consequence, it is one of the 
pleasantest things one can meet in one's tramp through 
town. It may be objected that to incrust whole streets 
with enamel.ed tiles would be a very expensive business, 
and that the decoration, whether we liked it or not, would — 
owing to the cost involved in applying it—be permanent. 
I will take the latter objection first. غ1‎ would, 1 hope, be 
permanent. Any scheme, reasonably comprehensive, 
simple and straightforward, must be a distinct improve- 
ment on the present polychromatic distraction, gradually 
surrendering its distinction under the obliterating coating 
of London grime. No other surface wears so well. Stone 
perishes rapidly. Brick and terra-cotta get incurably 
befouled. Marble requires frequent repolishing. Granite 
endures, but unless it be polished it also gets very filthy. 
But a good glazed tile, glazed brick or faience, should be 
as durable as a plate-glass window, unaffected by the 
wildest acids that infest our atmosphere. 
Then as to cost. Of course, tiles by the acte come 
- expensive. But there 1s another side to the matter that 
we may as well consider, At present our buildings, in 
order to get the contrasts of light and shade—colour, in 
short—are covered with ornamental features, such as 
mouldings, pilasters, window trimmings, cornices, balus- 
trades, and the like architectural upholstery, and adorned 
generally- with a profusion of inferior carving. Now, 
although all this architectural frippery is pretty cheap stuff 
considering; still, it does cost money, and by the use of 
colour we can dispence with the bulk ofit. The projecting 
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* From a paper read before the Society of Arts on the 
and published in the Society's Juurnal, 
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Edward 111.5 Tower to the Victoria Tower inclusive, 
have been done away with, so that there is now no drain 
under the buildings on that side of the castle, and new 
watertight iron drains have been laid outside the buildings. 
Suitable disconnection arrangements have been provided 
between the new drains of these towers and the castle 
sewers, so that each of the towers is in fact, so far as the 
drainage is concerned, a house in itself. The :works have 
been carried out by his Majesty’s Office of Works, under 
the advice and supervision of Professor Corfield, Similar 
improvements, we are informed, will gradually be carried 
out throughout the rest of the castle. 


BRISTOL SANITATION. 


“The result of dual authority on the above,” writes 
our old friend Mr. C. Tate, of Bristol, “is to be seen from 
what took place at the meeting of the latter on the 21st. 
inst. on the presentation of a memorial from the Rate- 
payers’ Association, Bedminster, requesting the suppres- 
sion of a nuisance arising from overflowing cesspools from 
a number of houses in the Bishopsworth Road owing to 
the entire absence of main drainage. The overflow was 
bad enough, but the cleansing of the cesspools by pumping 
out the contents was a more foul affair. Where dogs the 
sanitary performance of the councilcomein? Main drain- 
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age should be execute] the first thing on any new building 


estate. It is long since the district was taken over by the 
city authorities, yet they have to be reminded by a mem- 
The multiplicity of committees 
which abounds in Bristol, forms a round robin of obligations 
antagonistic to freedom of action.” We are glad to see 
that Mr. Tate is still trying to keep Bristol up to the mark. 
In this case the Local Government Board would surely 
insist upon the Local Authority doing its duty. The 
Public Health Act—the Peoples’ Sanitary Charter— says 
that a Local Authority shall cause to be made such sewers 
as may be necessary for eflectually draining their district. 


THE DRAINAGE OF ۰ 


The Truro Corporation last week considered in detail 
the scheme of drainage submitted by Beesley, Son & 
Nichols. After full discussion it was decided to instruct 
the engineers to prepare their scheme for submission to 
the Local Government Board, and the town clerk was 
instructed to apply for sanction to borrow 21,000 to Carry 
out the works. The scheme adopted provides for main 
intercepting sewers along the valleys of the Allen and the 
Kenwyn, uniting near the gasworks and continuing as a 
main outfall sewer to the point at Lower Newham Quay, 
near Calenick Creek. There the sewage will be pumped 
up a height of 29 ft. and treated first in septic tanks then 
on «erobic bacteria beds. From these the sewage will 
flow into a tidal storage tank, where it will be held so as 
to discharge only on the ebb tide. The cost of the scheme 
is estimated at / 18,500 by the engineers, and the remainder 
of the loan will cover purchase of the land for the treat- 
ment works and certain easements, together with engineer's 
charges. 


SLIGHTLY IN ARREARs ! 


By not being able to pay the last half-year’s interest on 
the corporation loan of five millions, the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company now owes the Manchester Corporation in 
arrears of interest over £ 1,400,000. 


The ELESTRIFICATION OF THE UNDERGROUND. 


The half-yearly report of the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany contains an interesting reference to the electrification 
of their system. The power station is to be proceeded 
with immediately on land belonging to the company at 
Neasden. The directors are advised by their electrical 
engineer that the tenders will enable the company to erect 
the station and to generate the current required at a very 
low rate. The power station is to be completed within 
eighteen months, and the equipment of the railway and the 
provision of new rolling stock will proceed simultaneously 
with its erection. The District Railway Company have 
at last commenced the work of converting their system. A 
start has been made with the erection of the new generat- 
ing station at Chelsea, which is expected to be completed 
in little over eighteen months. As this work progresses, 
operations will be commenced in renovating the tunnels, 
and in laying the centre rail for supplying the motive 
power. 


. orial from the sufferers. 
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various public buildings, banks, insurance offices. Mr. 
Butterfield, in several of his London churches, was also a 
pioneer in this species of decoration, though the tiles he 
used were for the most part those mis-named encaustic— 
rather than the enamelled ones. Subsequently Mr. 
Aitchison built the Arab Hall for Lord Letghton, using for 
the most part the collection of old Oriental tiles that Lord 
Leighton had procured, and decorating the staircase hall 
with mainly new ones, but in admirable sympathy with 
the old. Outside the specimens of old tiles in the 
British and South Kensinton Museums, a more beautiful 
example of Persian tiling is not to be seen in England. 
Leighton-house also helps to dissipate the rather general 
idea that a tile surface must look cold and uncomfortable, 
for nothing can exceed the air of protection and richness, 
that even the plain tiles on the staircase give. Since then, 
the practice of using tiles for internal decoration has 
increased immensely, though more in what are known as 
business premises than private residences. It is, conse- 
quently, for the external use of colour decoration that 1 
would specially plead, and for the decoration to be of a 
permanent kind, got either by enamelled tiles, glazed 
faience, or mosaic. The French have already made some 
excursion into this field, notably at the Paris Exhibition, 
and are still pursuing the subject of building in steel and 
terra-cotta. It is a matter, I think, of deep regret, that at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, where 
so plucky a start was made in using materials that with- 
stand our climate, and carrying them out with so much 


interest and beauty, there should now be abandonment of | 
the spirited departure, instead of development; and that | 


there should be reversion to the tame respectability of 
stone. One might have hoped that in new building, for 
new purposes, and on so large a scale, every opportunity 
would have been taken to advance one step further the 
architecture of the present day, and since the occasion 
seemed so suitable, to erect an example of coloured 
architecture. The result of this stony disdain, this proud 
scholarship of our streets, is that we can't live in them. 
Every evening thousands upon thousands escape by every 
railway from these masterpieces of correct architecture and 
superfine sculpture to the shelter of the country, where the 
earth is green about them and heaven blue above them. 
Cannot we make our streets a little more kindly and com- 
forting to those poor prisoners who cannot escape? We 
have tried mass and form and light and shade, might we not 
now have an attempt at colour ? 


[ec 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


Fırg Tests WITH AUSTRALIAN Harpwoop FLOORS 
AND Doors. 


OME particularly important tests were undertaken on 
Wednesday afternoon the 29th inst. by the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, the occasion bringing together 
an unusually large assemblage of public officials, architects, 
surveyors and engineers, including several representatives 
of the Continent. The particular test which occasioned 
primary interest was that of a large warehouse floor of 
karri and jarrah wood, comprising supports of timber, 
beams of timber, and a floor of timber, the whole carrying 
a load of 200 lbs. per square foot, and Dane subjected to a 
fire of gradually increasing temperature for a period of 
two hours, up to 2,000 degrees Fhr. Although the fire 
broke through the floor towards the end of the test in 
several places, the beams of timber withstood the stratn 
in an eminently satisfactory manner, the load being 
supported to the very end. Another test was with karri 
and jarrah hardwood doors of 2 in. thickness, subjected to 
a similar fire of increasing severity for a period of one 
hour, when it was observed that the jarrah door of seasoned 
material withstood the fire far better than the karri door, 
which, however, happened to be of a fresh material. I 
understand that a scheme is on foot for utilising the results 
of British fire tests abroad. 


THE SANITATION OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The sanitary arrangements of the southern part of 
Windsor Castle have been entirely remodelled. The 
whole of the drains under the south towers, from 
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| A QUESTION OF PATENT LAW AND 
| RIGHTS. 
| AST week we published tbe following proposition sent 
us by a correspondent seeking information as to a 
| question of patent law and individual rights : 
| ‘Mr. A. and Mr. B. have a dispute as to the patent 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


law and rights. Mr..A. asserts that he is entitled to 
make for bis own use any patent, so long as he only 
uses it for himself, and does not make, or attempt to 
make, any profit, or give or dispose of it in any wayto 
other person or persons. Mr. B. asserts that by 
making or using any other man's patent or even beiny 
found in possession of such, though he may have made 
it for his own use absolutely, he renders himself liab!e 
to an injunction at law, and would be compelled to 
deliver it up on such injunction beiug granted, and 
have to render an accounts of profits, is any, and pay 
damages and penalties to the person owning the said 


. patent.” 
To this we have received the following replies:— 


Bv H. GARDNER & Son, 
173-4-5, Fleet Street, E.C. 


With reference to the dispute as to the patent law 
between Mr. A. and Mr. B., we should like to say that Mr. 
B. is perfectly right in his contension. A patent in this 
country entitles the holder to ‘‘make, use, exercise, and 
vend," and, by this, you will see that every form of use of 
a patented article ہز‎ covered. Mr. A.is entirely in the 
wrong, as has been decided by many judges. No man can 
take the invention of another, and say that because he 
does not make monetary profit, he is entitled to use it. 


By Harris & MILLs, 
23, Southampton Buildings, ۰ 
Mr. B. is undoubtedly right in his assertion that a person 
may not make a patented article even for his owa use. 
The terms upon which patents are granted are as 
| follows :—‘' We, of our special grace, certain knowledge, and 
| mere motion do by these presents, for us, our heirs and 
successors, give and grant unto the said patentee our 
' special license, full power, sole privilege, and authority, 
that the said patentee by himself, hís agents, or licensees, 
and no others, may at all times hereafter during the term of 
| years herein mentioned, make, use, exercise and ven: tbe said 
| invention within our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
| and Ireland, and Isle ef Man." 
Further on it states: “We . + . 
our subjects . . . that they do not . . . either 
directly or indirectly make use of or put in practice the 
said invention, or any part of the same . . . without 
the consent of the said patentee in writing . - + O 
pain of incurring such penalties as may be justly inflicted. 
Bv Wuite & WoobINGTON, 
221, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 
We would say that in our opinion A and B are both 
right and both wrong. ۱ 
If A made a patented article experimentally with the 
bona-fide object of adding some improvement of hts own, 
it has been held that such au act would not constitute an 
infringement ; but, if he made for his own use, and used or 
purchased, and used a patented article made without the 
consent of the patentee, by which the patentee was deprived 
of his profit, then he would be guilty of infringement and 
would be liable to the usual penalties. Thus, it has been 
held, that the use of a pirated article for the purpose of 
making experiments for the instruction of pupils, is use tor 
advantage, and, therefore, an infringement of the patent 
under which it was made. Letters patent give to the 
patentee the sole right to make “use,” exercise, aud vend the 
invention, and forbid the rest of the public from making ٤ 


using it. 


strictly command all 


By Hart & Co., 
185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


In the case submitted by your correspondent in the 
matter of the pateat law and the rights thereunder, the 
contention of Mr. 8. was clearly right, while that of Mr. 
A. was incontestably wrong, 

The letters patent grant tó the patentee the sole and 
exclusive right to “make and use” the invention, aS 
well as to “ exercise and vend ” the same. The maker and 

| user of a patented article are equally guilt y of infringement; 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


ANOTHER LOAN OF / 3,000,000. 


HE London County Council want more money both 1? 
spend themselves and to loan to other bodies in a 
similarly needy position. The Finance Committee, at the 
Council meeting on Tuesday, recommended that, in view 
of the present position of the capital account and the pro- 
spective demands upon it, the sum of گر‎ 3,020,000 should be 
raised by theissue of London County Council Consolidated 
Three per Cent. stock, redeemable at the option of the 
Council on and after March, 1920. An urgency report of 
the same committee stated that, after consultation with the 
Bank of England, the price of issue had been fixed at 
£98 10s. 

Upon the presentation of this report, Mr. Beachcroft 
reminded the Council that they had borrowed £ 13,750,000 
since 1896, that they would have to go into the market 
again soon, and that its rate would have to be raised 14d. 
or 2d. in the pound during the next eighteen months. He 
knew that a large proportion of this sum was raised for the 
purposes of the local authorities, and he thought the 
Council should now let those authorities know that the 
times were not propitious for undertaking large capital 
expenditure. 

Lord Welby, in reply to this remark, said he did not 
think that the liabilities which the Council had up to the 
present incurred were very much greater than under the 
circumstances they might have expected, considering the 
great work which public opinion had called upon them to 
undertake. The net indebtedness of the Council was 
£27,000,000, as against a rateable value of / 39,000,000. 
That proportion would not make him anxious at the present 
time, but the matter would only, in his opinion, become 
serious when indedtedness of one-and-a-half times the 
amount of the rateable value was involved. Meanwhile he 


would ask the Council to pause and deal only with proposals | 


for expenditure on capital account which were of the most 


urgent nature and could not be delayed. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Tug Works MANAGER RESIGNS. 


The General Purposes Committee reported the receipt of 
a letter from Mr. Adams, the manager of works, resigning 
his appointment under the Council. Mr. Adams stated 
that the duties of manager of the Works Department under 
existing conditions involved so much anxiety, and had been 
the cause during the past few months of so much nervous 
prostration, that he felt his continuance in that position 
could only result in a breakdown of his health. During 
his five years of office he had done his utmost to secure the 
success of the department. The result of the working of 
the department since his appointment showed, notwith- 
standing the large excess in the case of the North Wool- 
wich pumping station, a net balance of only £378 in excess 
of the estimates and schedule values, being one-sixteenth 
per cent.on the total expenditure. He thought that the 
results had been satisfactory, especially bearing in mind 
the many great advantages which did not show on paper, 
and that, with certain modifications in the system, it only 
needed that other departments should also work loyally for 
its success for the department to be one of the most 
gratifying of the Council's undertakings. 

The resignation was accepted with general expressions of 


regret. 
Tug FURTHER “ ELECTRIFICATION " OF THE SOUTHERN 
TRAMWAYS. 


The Highways Committee brought up a report recom- 
mending an expenditure of £644,350 upon the electrifica- 
tion of the London County Council Tramways between — 
(2) Kennington Road, at its junction with- Westminster 

ridge Road; and St. George’s Circus; (b) the Elephant 
and Castle, via New and Old Kent Roads, and New Cross 
Gate; (c) the Elephant and Castle and St. George’s 
Church, Borough, and thence to the junction of New and 
Old Kent Roads; (d) the Elephant and Castle, via Wal- 
worth Road and Camberwell Road, and New Cross Gate; 
(e) Camberwell Green and the terminus near Vauxhall 
Bridge; and (f) Kennington Park Road and Brixton 


Road. 
After some little discussion the recommendation was 


agreed to. 
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“The right of the Patentee,” said Cotton L. J. in 
Proctor v. Bennis, “does not depend on the defendant 
having notice that what he is doing is an infringement. 
His having acted bona-fide and honestly will not protect 
him from an injunction ” (see R. P. C. 106). | 

Experiment merely is not infringement. Jessel, M. R , 
in Freatson v. Toe, said—'' If there be neither using or 
vending of the invention for profit, the mere making for 
the purpose of experiment and not for a fraudulent pur- 
pose, ought not to be considered within the meaning of the 


; prohibition, and if it will, it is certainly not the subject for 


an injunction." (L.R.Q.C.D., pp. 61, 67.) 
—,— A 


TALL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION .* 
Br T. C. CUNNINGTON. 


N designing tall business buildings on the American 
principle, the initial inception and purport of their 
being are business propositions, erected for the advance- 
ment of business interests and enlargement of the income 
of the owner of the site. 
In buildings so designed many o. tlıe engineering pro- 


١ blems are shorn of difficulties, and their solution becomes 


simply the working out ofthe inevitable and logical trend 
of the underlying idea of the general plan. 

The disposition and subdivision of an enclosed space is 
the foremost problem, and the first element in its solution 
is the use and occupation proposed for the building by its 
owners. This may require few rooms or many, large rooms 
or small, or a combination of both. Under all conditions 
which may govern the subdivision of space it is possible, 
no matter how small or how irregular the necessary 


' dimensions of the proposed rcoms may have to be, to so 


adjust and group their spacings that there will be a 
regularity and symmetry which permits the introduction of 
a unit of subdivision. In determining this unit of sub- 
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and it matters not whether the maker and user are one and 
the same person, or different persons. Mr. B.also contends 


that the mere possession of an infringing article renders : 


the possessor liable to an injunction, damages, &c., for in- 
fringement. This is quite correct, as possessorship is 
deemed to be presumptive evidence of user. 

The argument that one has made the infringing article 
for one's own use alone, is no answer to a charge of 
infringement. "This accords with common sense, we think, 
for obviously if one may make a patented article for his 
own use, so may a million or any other number of people. 

At all events, the law is quite clear. No one but the 
patentee, and those whom he appoints, may make or use 


or exercise (which we take to mean generally to employ) | 


: division the directing factors will be: (a) the necessary 
' dimensions of the rooms resulting from the proposed 


occupation; (b) the requirements of the framing of the 
skeleton of the building; and (c) the exigences of the 
artistic expression of the proposed external presentation. 
The unit of subdivision will also be the unit of con- 
struction and the unit of design. If the individual rooms 
are quite small it may be well to combine two or even 


, more into one unit. Within certain limits the economy of 


metal in the construction of the skeleton leads to the 
adoption of a large unit. The greater relative strength of 
the deeper beams, the smaller number of connections, the 


! smaller number of pieces to be handled, all favour the 


large unit; and the reducton in number of pillars, afford- 
ing greater frezdom in subdivision and utilisation of space, 
will enhance the commercial availability and value of the 
building. 4 

Again, the greater depth of beams and increased 
dimensions of pillars enlarge contact areas and riveting 
surfaces at junction points, and thus give better oppor- 
tunity for attaining a rigidity of connections, which is, in 
itself, a long step toward efficient wind-bracing. On the 
other land, greater beam deptbs increase in the height of 
each story, which, where there are legal limitations of 
height of buildings, may cause the loss of a story, and, 
therefore, of its possible rental. Increased span and con- 
sequent greater height of beams may involve additional 
cost of floor arches, perhaps counter-balancing, or even 
exceeding, the saving in costs of bcams and pillars. | 

Whether the unit of subdivision be larger or smaller is 
undoubtedly an important factor in the artistic success of 
the external treatment of the buildiag, but the personal 
equation of the designer and so many other varying con- 
ditions influence and affect artistic results that each case 
must be decided on its own merits. However, the gain in 
wall surface incident to the use of larger, and therefore 


١ deeper, beams is unquestionably also an aid to the artistic 


development of the design. 

Thus far, what has been stated relates to the adaption 
of the building to existing conditions and wants. So much 
capital is invested in a modern high building that its design 
should embody certain general preparations for possible 
future changes of use and occupation, so far as these can 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association on 
the 17th inst, 


or vend a patented invention, without being guilty of 


. infringement. | 


Bv E. ALEXANDER & Son, 
19, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


On the point of patent law mentioned in your issue of 
the 24th., we would say that Mr. A. is clearly in the wrong, 
and would certainly be liable to be called to account if he 
made a patented invention, even though for his own use 
only, unless he made it for amusement as a model, or by 
way of bona-fide experiment, as with a view to improving 
upon the invention. But if he makes the patented in- 
vention with a view to using it for the purpose for which 
the patent was granted, he will undoubtedly be liable to an 
injunction. 

By WHEATLEY & MACKENZIE, 
£0, Chancery Lane, ۰ 


With reference to the question of Patent Law referred 
to in your previous issue, a man cannot make a patented 
article even for his own use. For example, if he make a 
patented bakers’ oven, it would be made for profit ıf he eat 
the bread that is baked in it. It is not probable that an 
injunction would be granted for making a patented 
article for experimental purposes. For example, if a man 
made an improvement on a patented oven, he could try it 
and eat the bread baked therein, as this would be necessary 
to test it, but he must not, when the experiment is over, 
continue to use the oven. The law of course is—'' You 
shall not make, use, sell or vend.” Thus, if you buy an 
oven from an infringing manufacturer, you may not use it, 
a fortiori you may not make and use it. 


By JENSEN & Son, 
17, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


This question has been asked many times, and must be 
answered with a very emphatic no. Ina mere common- 
sense point of view, it seems evident that every user ofa 

atented article, say a patent gas engine, or a patent 
inkstand, or any other patented article, is the very man 
who by the querist is described as the one who '' only uses 


` it for himself, and does not make, or attempt to make, any 


profit, or give or dispose of it in any way to other person 
or persons.” He wants the article tor some reason known 
to himself, say, because, he has taken a fancy to it, because 
he thinks it is the best for his purpose, because he wants 
to play with it, or because it will save trouble, expense, or 
fuel, or what not. For that advantage, or supposed 
advantage, he must pay; what he wants it foris his own 
business. Ifevery weaving factory owner could manufacture 
the looms patented by someone else, it would be unfair to 
the patentee who has spent, it may be much, thought, 
labour, and money, in perfecting it. Or again, let us 


assume the article 1s a child's toy, would then every child, 


or every child's father, have the right to make it? 6 
question needs only to be asked to show its absurdity. 

But the law is clear on the point, because it says, that 
the patent gives the patentee ‘‘the sole right to make, use, 
exercise, and vend" the thing. Hence no one else may 
make it without the patentees permission or on his terms. 


By FREDK.' A. HYNDMANN, BARRISTER-AT-LAw, 
Legal Editor of PATENTS. 
I have carefully considered this case, and I give it as my 


opinion that Mr. B. is right in his contention that. A. has ' 


rendered himself liable to an injunction at law by the mere 
using or exercising the invention, as that use alone is an 


infringement of the Patentee's right. To establish | 


| 


infringement by user, apart from profit, however, it must 


be shown that the infringer is using the invention for the - 


same purpose as that claimed by the patentee. 
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has been proved over and over again; and when we con- 
sider the vast size of some of the high buildings in the 
States, the amount of capital they represent, and the number 
of lives depending on their stability, the Americans show 
their wisdom by bringing to bear in each department the 
highest specialist knowledge they can command, for by so 
doing there is no doubt they attain their desired end more 
quickly, with greater economy, and with an assured safety 
that would otherwise be lacking. In the old days the 
architect was sufficient in himself, but now every year he 
becomes less able to cope with the structural difficulties 
that enter into modern building work. Therefore the sooner 
it is recognised that he must obtain help from the engineer, 
and the engineer from him, the better will it be for all 


concerned. 
With all our pride in the achievements of modern archi. 


.tecture and engineering, as exemplified in the construction 


of the modern high business building, we must not forget 
that structures equally tall, or even taller, have been reared 
in former generations, and demonstrate by their continued 
existence that there were long before our day architects 
and engineers whose command over the materials and forces 
which make for stability and permanence of structures was 
at least equal to our own. Yet these ancient structures are 
altogether unutilitarian, and could not have been otherwise, 
by reason of the absence in the day of their erection of 
means of lifting great loads to great heights in quick time 
and at small cost. 


——— Y 


TRADE NOTES. 


warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland 's Patent 
Manchester Grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


qe additions to the County School, Neath, are being 


Tue New United Free Gaelic Church, Partrick, Glasgow, 
has been ventilated by means of Mackay's Patent Direct- 
Acting Invisible Roof Ventilators, supplied by Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow, 


Manchester. 


Tue Safety Elevator Company, of Albert Works, Deptford, 
have just erected the electric passenger and goods litts and 
hydraulic hoist, at the new premises of the Gramophone 
Company, 21, City Road, and they have also secured the 
contract for the four electric passenger and eight service 
lifts for the King’s Mansions, West End Lane, Hamp- 


stead. 


JOTTINGS. 


R. GEO. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B.A., of Reading, has been 
made a magistrate for the county borough of Reading. 


Tug Lancaster School Board bave decided to apply to 
apply to the Public Works Loan Board for a loan 0 
کر‎ 14,914 for the erection of a new school at Skerton. 


THE provision of a technical oollege for West Cumberland 
is proposed. It isestimated that the required buildings 
will cost some £15,000, exclusive of furnishing and equip: 


ment. 


Tue Edinburgh School Board haveappointed Mr. John A. 
Carfrae to the post of architect and superintendent of 
works in connection with the board’s buildings in 10 
to the late Mr. Robert Wilson. 


Tue Foloshill Rural District Council have decided upon 
a scheme for the sewerage of Bedworth. The eng 
engaged by the council estimates the total cost of the 


scheme at nearly £28,000. 


be made without impairing present usefulness; and, above 
all things, its design should embody all that is necessary 
for ensuring permanence and comparative indestructibility 
of structure. This at once draws the attention of the 
engineer to the character of the foundations, unless these 
should fortunately happen to rest upon a uniformly and 
permanently incompressible soil. 

With all the ingenuity and the economy of time and 
money incident to its application, it must be admitted that 
the so-called Chicago raft foundation cannot be recom- 
mended for use upon compressible soil, by reason of its 
liability to serious disturbance by future underground 
works in adjacent or neighbouting streets; but that the 
footings should be carried through the compressible strata 
to the underlying rock, and fot this purpose timber piling 
cannot be trusted as affording a guarantee of safety for 
many years, unless there is absolute certainty of mainten- 
ance of water-Jevel in the underlying soil. This will, in 
many cases, make concrete piles or caissons containing 
masonry or concrete piers, the only scheme of foundation 
construction which warrants the permanence of the 
supports of the structure. — 

* " + 


* ¥ * 


Whatever be our views with regard to these gigantic 
structures, whether we look upon them charitably as 
necessities of the time, or condemn tbem as hideous and 
vulgar monstrosities, the fact remains that the number of 
them increases, and we do not think it possible for any one 
to help admiring, either from an architectural or an 
engineering point of view, the skill and ingenuity displayed 
in their construction and the daring boldness of their 
conception. They may not be beautiful, but at least we 
may suppose that they are useful, or hard-headed 
Americans would not continue to build them. Where 
every Square foot of ground has a very high value, they 
enable a certain available area to be multiplied 20, 30, or 
perhaps, 40, 50, or even 60 times, thus giving facilities for 
alike financial increase. Ifthey teach us nothing more, 
they at least show that the architect and engineer can 
work together so as to produce results which probably 
neither of them could achieve alone. This is a lesson 
which in our country we seem slow to learn, but which, if 
we could but take to heart and act upon, would probably 
result in adding beauty and security to our structures, 
whereas at present some of our engineering works justly 
merit the architectural “ finger of scorn ” being turned upon 
them, while the structural attempts of many architects 
invite the profane ridicule of engineers. Until this lesson 
has been learned we cannot achieve that measure of 
success, either architecturally or from an engineering 
standpoint, that is possible. 

The questions to be decided in these modern structures 
are so numerous and the difficulties so great, that it has 
become almost a necessity that the work should be 
specialised, and so it comes about that an architect is 
made responsible for the general arrangement of the 
building and for what we may call the clothing of it, while 
the steel frame or skeleton isthe work of a skilful engineer 
experienced in such matters. There are few architects 
capable of undertaking both the architectural and the 
structural details of these buildings, and in some cases 
where the experiment has been tried the result has been 
disastrous, for it is manifestly impossible for one man to 
be able to properly master both branches of the art 
sufficiently to enable him to meet and overcome ıhe many 
difficulties to be faced in a way that is possible when 
specially trained minds are employed to carry out each 
section. 

The field is surely sufficiently wide to prevent any con- 
flict of interests from being felt, and yet how unwilling is 
each at times to concede to the other his deserved position! 
So long as engineers continue to put up structures hideous 
to a degree in important positions, the necessity for the 
help of the architect is manifest. 

Design and construction are not synonymous terms, as 
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upset. Such was clearly not the case since the final decision 
rested with the committee, and this was stated in the con- 
ditions, and was known to the competitors. But whilst 
saying this Mr. Shaw further expressed his unchangable 
admiration for design 21, which he still hoped he might see 
built. In commenting upon this letter (of which we have 
of course only given the gist) the speaker dwelt upon the 
question of taste, and he had the elevations of Nos. 21 and 


45, brought forward so as to illustrate his remarks. He 


was severe in his condemnation of No. 21, which he de- 
scribed as being more appropriate for a country court- 
house or a county gaol than anything else. But it was 
significant that he had not one single word to say in praise 
of No. 45. All he could say was that it was a matter of 
taste, and that he did not expect Mr. Shaw to change his 
opinion, and that they ought to come to a decision accord- 
ing to their own sweet will. 

Beyond this there was little or no discussion. One or 
two seemed to think the matter had been hung up long 
enough, and that it was time the competitors who had 
earned their premiums should be paid. Indeed this part 
of the discussion gave one the idea that the Council seemed 
to be under the impression, as indeed promoters generally 
are, that the fifty-two competitors had been struggling to 
win the premiums, and not the work itself. It isa paltry 
sort of notion no doubt, but quite common. 

Upon the amendment being put to the Council, it was 
carried by a very large majority, and, becoming the sub- 
stantive resolution, was duly passed. So the committee 
have to take back their report and re-consider their 
decision. 

No more striking case in support of our remarks last 
week, on the question of setting aside the assessor's award 
could possibly bs adduced, we think, than this Chelsea 
baths competition. Here we had an assessor who has 
created for himself the reputation of being the foremost 
exponent of English architecture for long years past. 
Yet those who were in the first instance respon- 
sible for the acceptance or rejection of his advice, 
deliberately put it on one side. We cannot at 
all accept the theory that there was no attempt 
to upset the assessot's award. We most emphatically say 
there was. For is it not the fact that after Mr. Norman 
Shaw had positively declared himself to be in favour of 
design No. 21 as that which the Council ought to carry 
out, the baths committee deliberately re-arranged the 
places assigned to Nos. 21 and 45, and thus relegated Mr, 
Shaw's recommended design to the second place? If this 
is not upsetting the assessor's award then we should like 
to know, in plain English, what is. Mr. Shaw, in the 
letter we have referred to, points out that the 
rght of final selection rests with the Council, and 
so there can be no question of interfering with his 
award. This is hardly a fair way of putting it, for 
Mr. Shaw's recommendation was emphatic enough 
to be called an award, and if the baths committee or the 
Council reject that recommendation, they do upset the 
assessor's award. Any argument to the contrary is simply 
a quibble as to the meaning of words, and does not alter 
the facts in the slightest. The baths committee received 
Mr. Norman Shaw's recommendation, and decided not to 
accept it. You can call their action by what name you 
will, but it remains the fact that they determinedly agreed 
to upset the assessor's award, decision, recommendation, 
or whatever you like to term it. 

Then as tothe grounds upon which the committee sought 
to justify their action. It was the question of plan upon 
which no doubt the main argument was fought, though 


presumably also the matter of “taste "—delicious irony— - 


had something to do with it. The plan of No. 45 seems to 
have pleased Mr: Norman Shaw as well as the committee, 
but unfortunately his expressed pleasure in it apparently 
gave the committee the needed excuse for expressing their 
preference for the design altogether. We say unfortunately 
because we do regard it as most unfortunate when real archi- 
tectural merit is sacrificed solely on account of a few alleged 
defects of planning, which are infinitely more capable of 
adjustment than the architectural merit. Probably if the 
author, or authors, of No. 21 were allowed to explain their 
plan they might easily give satisfactory reasons for their 
arrangement. They might even be able to show how any 
possible objections could be met! This, of course, is out 
of the question at the present stage of affairs, but it would 
be quite feasible if the Council accepted Mr. Shaw's 
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LITTLE daylight was let into the present state of 
A affairs in regard to the Chelsea Baths Competition at 
the Chelsea Borough Council meeting on Wednesday 
evening. It had been rumoured, as perhaps some of our 
readers are aware, that Mr. Norman Shaw had expressed 
a decided and definite opinion as to the placing of three of 
the designs for the first, second, and third places in order 
of merit, and that the Baths Committee had dissented from 
his opinion, and were desirous of substituting another 
design for that placed first by Mr. Shaw. The truth of 
this rumour was verified by the proceedings at the Council 
meeting, at which we took the trouble ourselves to be pre- 
sent. The chairman of tbe committee, in bringing up tbe 
committee’s report, stated that Mr. Shaw had put 
design No. 21 in the first place, design No. 45 in the 
second, and design No. 26 in the third. The committee, 
however, recommended that No. 45 should be awarded the 
first premium, No. 21 the second, and No. 26 the third. 
This decision, it appeared, had been arrived at upon the 
question of plan, as it was considered by the committee 
that the one shown in No. 45 was superior in many respects 
to that given in No. 21, in which conclusion the chairman 
pointed out Mr. Norman Shaw had concurred. The 
chairman had, however, little to say himself in defence of 
the committee’s recommendation, and it was left to the 
speakers who followed to argue the matter pro and con. 

An amendment was promptly moved to refer the report 
back to the committee for further consideration. In 
support of this amendment it was urged that the committee 
had invited one of the best known architects of the day to 
advise them, and whv, asked the speaker, after doing so 
did the committee reject his advice? What was the good 
of an assessor if bis recommendation was not accepted ? 
Again, it was contended that one of the conditions of the 
competition was that '' عط‎ building shall possess distinct 
architectural merit," which Mr. Shaw had told them was 
to be found in No. 21, whereas No. 45 was altogether void 
of such distinctive architectural merit. Further, it was 
pointed out that it would be quite feasible for the plan of 
No. 21 to be altered or modified, and by so doing, meet 
the wishes of the committee, and at the same time, secure 
what Mr. Shaw had characterised as quite the finest 
design submitted. 

Anotlıer speaker in supporting the amendment for 
referring the report back, said he understood that the limit 
of cost named in the conditions had been exceeded in each 
of the tbree designs recommended for the premiums. If 
that were so, then none of them were entitled to a premium, 
and it ought to be discovered whether any of the others 
specially mentioned by the assessor could be erected for the 
money. Inreply to this it was stated that although the 
surveyor was of opinion that the cost had been under- 
estimated, yet he thought it possible that a tender might 
be obtained to carry out the building for the stipulated 
amount. It was also replied that this question was not 
really before the Council, but simply the matter ofawarding 
the premiums. Moreover, after the premiums had been 
awarded the Council need not, unless they liked, spend a 
penny piece on the erection of baths; they might reject 
the scheme altogether. 

The chief spokesman in favour of the committee’s re- 
commendation was severely critical in regard to the plan 
of No. 21, which he said was neither convenient, workable, 
or economical. He decried the open court to which the 
main entrance gave access, and which had been so highly 
praised by Mr. Sbaw, and he also declared that the split. 
ting up of the building into three separate sections, as was 
done in this plan, was utterly bad, The committee, he 
said, had been accused of attempting to upset the assessor's 
award. They had done no such thing, and in proof of this 
he called for a letter which had just been received from 
Mr. Norman Shaw. This letter, which he read, stated 
that the writer bad received a communication signed by 
Six leading architects, in which it was said that a rumour 
Was abroad that his (Mr. Shaw's) award was likely to be 
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THERE was, as usual on such a night, a large gathering at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday 
evening, when Mr. John Slater, B.A., Vice-president, 
presented the prizes to the successful students in the 
recent competitions. Prior to the presentation, Mr, Slater 
announced that Mr. John F. Bentley, the architect for the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral had been nominated as the 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for this year, and he 
afterwards addressed the students, whilst Mr. Henry T. 
Hare also read a criticism on the students’ drawings and 
designs. We print both the address and the cntique 
elsewhere in our present issue. The list of prize winners 
we gave in our issue of the 24th ult. Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
moved the vote of thanks to the chairman, and in doing so 
urged that architects should not think so much about styles 
as of making the best of the art of the present day. Mr. 
J. J. Burnet seconded the vote, which was duly carried 
unanimously. 


THERE will be a little variety introduced at next weeks’ 
meeting of the Architectural Association in the form of a 
paper to be read by Miss Ethel M. Charles, A.R.I.B.A, 
entitled “A Plea for Women Practising Architecture." 
We believe this is the first time a lady has read a paper at 
our architectural meetings in London.  Anyhow we 
welcome the innovation, and the subject should certainly 
provoke an animated, and let us hope useful, discussion. 


THE Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
have sent the following letter to all members of the Insti- 
tute, who, in response to an advertisement in the daily 
papers, have sent in their names as candidates for the 
appointment of architect at Ennis District Lunatic 
Asylum :—20, Lincoln Place, Dublin, Jan. 3oth, 1902. 
“Dear Sir, I am directed by the Council of the Royal 
[Institute of the Architects of Ireland to inform you that 
they advise all members of the Institute who are candidates 
for the appointment of architect at Ennis Asylum, to 
adhere to the schedule of fees laid down in the agreement 
between the late Board of Control and their architect 0 
the case of the Portrane Asylum. A copy of the schedule 
was sent you on the 6th inst. I enclose herewith a second 
copy for your guidance in this matter. Yours faithfully, 
W. Kaye Parry, Hon. Sec." 


Tne death is announced in the American Architect, after a 
long illness, of Mr. Edward Clark, architect of the Capitol 
at Washington. Mr. Clarke was born in Philadelphia in 
1822, and was assistant to Dr. Thomas U. Walter when the 
latter was engaged in the construction of the wings and dome 
of the Capitol from his own designs. Oa Dr. Walters 
resignation of bis position, in 1865, Mr. Clark succeeded 
him, and has ever since had charge of the building. As 
an available expert of high reputation, he was called upon 
to carry out many other duties in connection with the 
Government building work in Washington, and served on 
many commissions, those for the completion of the Wash- 
ington Monument and the 
constructiog of the Congres- 
sional Library among others. 
He had long been a member 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, as well as of 
various other artistic and 
scientific bodies and was 
highly esteemed by his 
associates, 


THE death is announced of 
Sir John B. Monckton, the 
Town Clerk of the City of 
London, to which office he 
was elected in 1873, and was 
re-elected for the thirtieth 
time so lately as Thursday 
last. His death occurred on 
Monday evening, after only 
a few days illness from 
pneumonia supervening on a 
chill. SirJohn Monckton was cted in 
70 years ofage. He was universally liked and D de 
the City. He was, remarks the Times, a most talente 
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recommendation. On the face of it the committee's action 
cannot be regarded as a logical way of doing things from 


an architectural point of view. 


It is an axiom as old as the hills that art cannot be 
Neitber can the Chelsea Borough Council 
secure a building with dístinct architectural merit simply 
by offering premiums, however generous, for competition 
amongst architects. But they can, at least, see to it 
that they take every reasonable care to obtain the 
best architectural result possible. In this case they 
specifically asked for a building with distinct archi- 
tectural merit. Mr. Norman Shaw has unhesitatingly 
and definitely told the Council in which design out of the 
fifty-two submitted this distinctive architectural merit is to 


bought. 


be found, and he reiterated this opinion in the letter read 
to the Council on Wednesday evening. Would it not, 


therefore, be reasonable for tbe Council to accept 
the judgment of so experienced and so able an 


authority as Mr. Shaw, seeing that whatever he has said 


of criticism in regard to plan is perfectly nullified by his 


judgment on the comparative merits of the designs as a 
whole? There 15 not one husiness man on the Council, 
who, calling in the expert advice of a greater authority 
than himself, would not follow the advice so given. Why 
should not the same rule apply in regard to the settlement 
of architectural competitions? . We trust that the good 
sense of the Chelsea Borough Council will assert itself in 
the end and that Mr. Norman Shaw's recommendation 
will be finally approved and adopted. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E refer elsewhere to the Chelsea Baths Competition, 

so we need not repeat ourselves here. But we 
would like to urge upon the members of the profession the 
real desirability of combining together to devise some de- 
finite course of action for the making of the clause in com- 
petition conditions referring to the 
acceptance of the assessor's award 
less vague. It leaves the whole matter 
of final decision too entirely to the 
arbitrary will and diction of the pro- 
moters, without sufficient reference 
to those artistic and technical con- 
siderations which are of the first im- 
portance, and which can only be in- 
telligently understood and appreciated 
by a trained and artistically biassed 
mind. Assuming that the promoters 
of a competition have an indisput- 
able right to the final decision, we 
would still maintain that the award 
of a competent assessor should not be 
set 25106 without some really sufficient 
and reasonable architectural grounds 
| for so doing. Of course it might be 
that the autbor of a winning design 
might be found to be a young man, of 
practically no experience. In such 
case we can understand the hesitancy 
of promoters to adopt his design, but 
WESTMINSTER. still there are ways of overcoming 
John F. Fentley, Architect such a difficulty. And at any rate 
we feel most strongly that where such 

difference of opinion arises between assessor and the pro- 
moters, some competent reference should be found—say 
the R.I.B.A. Council—for the satisfactory determination 
of such 010: rence. In this way competitors would not 
feel themeelves left entirely to the mercy of the arbitrary 
decision of those promoters who may decline to take the 
advice—or accept the award, whichever way you choose 
to put it—of their assessor. 


Rar WATER HEAD, 
R.C. CATHEDRAL, 


We congratulate Mr. Jobn F. Bentley on the honour which 
the Royal Institute ot British Architects propose to confer 
on him—and on themselves—in nominating him to the 
King as a worthy recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 
this year. His name will rank high amongst the fifty-two 


who comprise the list of past recipients. 
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there was paid to the assessor and competing architects, | 
£510 4s. 6d. | 


À LARGE and exceedingly representative public meeting of 
the citizens of Liverpool heldlast week, under the presidency 
of Lord Derby, enthusiastically approved and supported 
the proposal to establish a University of Liverpool. 
Already subscriptions to the amount of £80,000 have been 
promised. Of course the undertaking will bea great one, 
financially and otherwise, especially in view of the 
cathedral scheme which is in hand, but what Birmingham 
has essayed to do neither Liverpool, Manchester, por 
Leeds need fear to emulate. 


THE annual general meeting of the Clergy and Artists! 
Association was held on the 29th ult. Mr. Hallward, the 
secretary, read the report which gave a favourable account 
of the years' work. The society's aim, said the report, 
had never been to represent artists generally, but to enable 
the clergy and others to know how they could get work 
done with feeling and sensibility. They had never gone 
in for merely imitating old forms, but insisted on in- 
dividuality. At the same time they guarded against the 
trumpery and the evils of art solely for art's sake. They 
had had 37 applications for advice during the year. Mr.. 
E. S. Prior brought forward the question whether the. 
exhibitions could be successfully carried on. The exhi- 
bitions cost about گر‎ 50 each, and this year there had been 
a deficit of Z17. It had been proposed to abandon the 
exhibition and merely issue a series of pamphlets to dis- 
seminate their views, and have one exhibition every three 
years. This, however, was not favoured by the meeting, 
and eventually a recommendation was agreed to that a 
meeting should be called to raise the annual subscription 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 


Tue Royal Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
held its annual general meeting last week end, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir Wyke Bayliss, who in opening the proceed. 
ings said that the cardinal principle of the Royal Drawing 
Society was that the belief that art was not only something 
to be taugbt, but that it was also something by means of 
which it was possible to teach. It was the utilisation of 
the children's eyes that was aimed at by the Royal 
Drawing Society. lt was desired to teach them to use 
their sight, to see nature before they were corrupted by 
conventionalism, and by soteaching them, the teacher was 
enabled to see what was in the child's mind, and what 
aspect nature had for the child. The perfection of vision 
was the vital thing, and if they could bring into art the 
vision of a child's eyes they had doue something. Mr. 
Ablett, the hon. secretary, in moving the adoption of the 
thirteenth annual report and balance-sheet, stated that the 
number of schools examined in 1901 was 341, the latter 
number being an increase of fifty on the previous year. 
The drawings received for the annual exhibition in 1901 
had reached a higher standard of merit than those of any 
previous year. The number of papers received was 17,553, 
as compared with 14,317 in 1900. The gold stars offered 
to teachers were awarded to Miss A. 5. Kinkead for figure 
drawing, to Miss M. Boyd and Miss H. S. Kuck for 
original illustrations. and to Mr. P. Jones for a collection 
of a very young child's drawings. 


Mr. W. G. Orcuarpson, R. A, distributed the prizes to 
the successful students at the Royal Female Scrool of Art, 
on the 3oth ult. Prior to the presentation, the 42nd 
annual report of the committee was read which stated that 
during the past year 108 students had received instruction 
in art, and on April 1, 468 works were sent to South 
Kensington tor examination and competition for award. 
The Queen's gold medal was won by Rosamond Watson; 
the Queen's scholarship of £50 (tenable for two years) by 
Bertha Smith ; the Mercers', Clothworkers', and William 
Atkinson scholarships of £30 by Eliza Burgess, Jessie 
Silvester, and Amy Cockburn respectively ; the Bright wen 
scholarship of £15 by Ellen Fazan; and the Gilchrist 
scholarship of £50 by Jessie Forrow (first year) and Annie 
Glazier (second ا‎ It was announced that Queen 
Alexandra had granted her patronage to the institution, 
and a letter was read from Sir Dighton Probyn stating that 
their Majesties would grant the gold medal and scholarship, 
formerly given by Queen Victoria, for the year 1901-02, 
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competent official, and had all the practice, precedence, 
and traditions of the ancient City at his fingers' ends, Of 
a or 30 Lord Mayors he was the trusted friend and 
adviser, 


AN examination for admission to membership in the 
Society of Archi- | 

tects will be held 
at St. James’ 
Hall, Piccadilly, 
W., and also in 
some provincial 
centres, on the 
15th, 16th and ~ 
17th of April 
next, The latest 
date of entering 
for the examina- 
tion 1s March 
31st. Candidates 
must be over 22 
years of age, and 
the fee for exam- 
ination is £2 2s. 
The Gold Medal 
of the Society 
will be presented 
to the candidate 
passing highest 
in the Examina- . 
tion provided he - 
shall have ob- 
tained a Special 
Certificate of Honouts. A Silver Medal may also be 
awarded to such candidate as may be recommended by the 
Examiners. The Examiners may also recommend the 
award of a certain number of Bronze Medals, the number 
to be determined by the standard reached by the 
candidates at each Examination. The particulars of the 
Examination may be had from Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 
the Secretary, St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W. 
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The question of the reconstruction of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary designed as a memorial of the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, has been now for a long time in abeyance ; and it 
had begun to be imagined, in some quarters, that the scheme 
had been abandoned. This, however, appears to be by no 
means the case, and it is stated that the committee of 
management and the citizen's committee are entirely at 
one in the matter, and are only waiting a favourable 
opportunity for appealing to the public for a further 
augmentation of the building fund, to enable them to carry 
out the new buildings as designed by Mr. Miller. It is 
said that a large sum will be required to be added to the 
fund already in hand before the scheme can be carried out 
in its entirety. 


Tue new Royal Halifax Infirmary undertaking was brought 
to a final and successful issue the other evening, when the 
final meeting of the general committee of subscribers, 
formed some thirteen years ago to carry the project 
through, was held. The one primary cause for gratifica- 
tion to the committee, and in which the subscribers and 
general public must also share, is that after the whole of 
the work had been completed, and every account paid, 
there remained in the treasurer's hands a balance of £67. 
As possibly some of our readers may remember, the design 
for the new infirmary was obtained in a limited competi- 
tion, two Halifax firms and three others being invited to 
submit designs. Eventually that sent in by Messrs. 
Nis dion & Elgood was selected by the assessor, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and adopted by the committee. 
Mr. Morris, the chairman of the building committe, in 
giving a statement of the work of his committe at the final 
meeting of the general committee, remarked that the 
architects had admirably carried out their work. ط٥‎ 
buildings cost £70,884 os. 3d. to erect (which was 
£459 6s. 6d. under the estimate); the furnishing cost 
£8,573 9s. 7d.; the cost of the land was £14,268 15s. 4d. ; 
and the architects’ fees, electrical engineers commission, 
quantity surveyor's commission, and the salary of the 
clerk of the works amounted to £5,536 15s. 7d. ; whilst 
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especially by the present—and fast extending generation 
of wood carvers.” 


PROFESSOR Je. GoopMAN, of the Yorkshire College 
lecturing before the Leeds’ Association of Engineers on 
“Structural Ironwork” pointed out that admirably as 
stone, brick, etc., answered for some buildings, yet ۲ 
very high structures serious difficulties arose. Mild steel, 
he said, was, roughly, 70 times as strong as stone in 
tension, seven times in compression, and ten times as rigid 
whilst lending itself readily to structural purposes. Pro. 
fessor Goodman gave examples of steel skeleton buildings, 
Columns, he said, should approximate as nearly as prac- 

This was illustrated 


by diagrams of curves showing the relatfve strength of 


" various sections according to Rankine's modification of 


Gordon's formula. Other curves show their relative cost, 
A column should be centrally loaded, a fact which was 
often depreciated by architects. Steel and concrete foun- 


١ dations for columns, various forms of girders and floors, 


and wind bracing for structures were also explained, and 
the Professor said that though the action of fire on steel 
was too big a subject to be dealt with, experience had 
shown that a properly constructed steel frame would 
withstand fire better than brickwork or masonry, because 
distortion through expansion was of little consequence. 


Tue bill dealing with urban site values which Mr, 
Trevelyan will introduce this session is simply an attempt 
to get the separate report issued by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh after the sitting of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation turned into law.  Reformers in taxation 
welcome the proposals as a grateful instalment not 
altogether expected. The promoters of the bill agree, for 
the purposes of this bill at all events, to the exemption of 
existing contracts. It is not proposed that these should 


be over-ridden. 
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ADDRESS TO THE R.I.B.A. STUDENTS: 
Bv JOHN SLATER, B.A.LoND. (Vice-President) 


Th architectural student of to-day, if he takes an 
intelligent interest in the history of his art, must be 
much impressed and somewhat puzzled to notice how very 
fluctuating and short-lived have been the various fashions 
of architectural taste during the last hundred years or so. If 
he looks to ancient times, when the world was young, an 
what Lord Leighton calls ‘the spirit of spontaneous, ut 
questioning joy in production ” was paramont, this was not 
the case. The stylesof architecture which the early build- 
ing peoples involed for themselves to suit the vicissitudes 
of climate, the varying necessities of their public and priv- 
ate life, the nature of the building materials found in the 
country, and various other conditions— whether you turn 
to Egypt with its collossal and gloomy avenues of sphinxes 
and columns, or to Assyria with its glazed tile decorations 
and mural tablets depicting in realistic fashion all the daily 
occupations of its kings, or to Persia with itslofty tapering 
columns and pillared halls such as we see at Persepolis— 
these styles, I say, persisted with slight variations for cen. 
turies, and only died with the decay of the nations them- 
selves. When we come to Greece, we know that at the 
beginning of the sixth century s.c. the splendid temples of 
Artemis at Ephesus, and of Heré at Samos, were com- 
menced, and we can only imagine what a length of time 
must have elapsed from the erection of the earlier and sim- 
pler Doric temples before these two magnificent buildings 
could have been possible. The Doric and the Ionic styles 
flourished contemporaneously, and the latter merged into 
the Corinthian, the earliest example of which is the Chora- 
gic monuments of Lysicrates, which was built in B.C. 335. 
When the Greeks began to plant colonies along the 
Italian littoral, numerous temples sprang up there, 
and the Romans became familiar with Greek architecture, 
which they naturally adopted, with modifications an 
variations, and this varient of the classic style pre- 
vailed during the continuance of the Roman Republic 


and under the Emperors, not only in Rome itself, but a 


the numerous colonies which she founded, and the ruins ٥ 
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Mr. Orchardson after presenting the prizes, addressed a few 
words to the students: “ Try to see as much as you can of 
what you look at," he urged. They might answer, he said, 
that they did always see what they looked at, but that was 
not so. A child looking at any object did not see all the 
points that a more mature person would see ; and this was 
also the case of art. People did not see all that was to be 
seen. A great deal depended then on the proper training 
of the eye. So he would urge them always to try and see 


what they looked at. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, was held on the 29th inst., when amongst the 
Fellows elected was the Right Honourab!e Baron Iveagh, 
K.P., LL.D., M.A.; and amongst the honorary Fellows 
elected was the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, K.P., F.R.S., 
D.C.L. Twenty new members were elected. Mr. Robert 
Cochrane, C.E., F.S.A., the honorary secretary, read the 


report for the year 1901, in which it was stated that during , 


the year four Fellows and fifty-seven members were elected. 
In the election of vice-presidents the retiring V.P. for 
Ulster, Mr. Robert M. Young, J.P., M.R.LA.. retires by 
rotation, and the Rev. James O'Laverty, M. R.I.A., Fellow, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. After the report was read 
-a discussion took place as to the action of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, in relation to tbe Irish gold ornaments 
found near Limavady, which were purchased by the 
British Museum, in the course of which the “ interference" 


of the English society was strongly condemned. 


RECENTLY the valuable altar plate of Manchester 
Cathedral—only a selected portion of which is in use— 
was, states the Manchester Guardian, collected and 
photographed for the benefit of antiquaries, The collection 
embraces examples of the silversmith's art extending over 
two and a half centuries, Twice during the reign of 
Edward VI. were commissions issued with the object of 
replenishing the Sovereign's coffers by the confiscation of 
' ornaments " and “ goods " belonging to the Church, and 
on each occasion Manchester was, unfortunately, an 
unwilling sufferer. The Manchester Cathedral plate now 
remaining is still, however, of considerable importance. It 
comprises two Elizabethan chalices (1584), two chalices of 
Charles I.'s reign (1626), three patens and a large salver of 
Charles II. (1676), a flagon of William III. (1698), a large 
pitcher-flagon of William III. (1701), four flagons and 
two patens of Queen Anne (1708;, an alms dish of George 
I. (1715), a modern chalice (1874), and four Scotch beaker 
cups (1620), presented by the Earl Egerton of Tatton. 
The two Elizabethan chalices, still in regular use, bear on 
their bowls the inscription " This belongs to the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester.” Enlarged permanent copies of 
the vessels are being presented to the Chapter House of 
the Cathedral, the Free Reference Library, and Chetham's 
Library, by Mr. Robert Falkner, of Manchester, at whose 
instance the original negatives were taken. 


We are glad to note that the perpetrator of a flash-light 
advertisement nuisance down Sloane-street way was last 
week duly convicted and fined for the offence. It was also 
satisfactory to note that the magistrate declined to state a 
case, having given his decision entirely on a question of 


fact. 


Mr. Harry Heys, of Exeter, writes us as follows :—'' On 
the 4th inst., Thomas Wilkinson Wallis, the great wood 
carver, rightly designated the Grindley Gibbons of the 
19th century, completed his 81st year, having been born 
in Matchell Street, Hull, upon that date in 1821. Hei; 
still in fairly vigorous health, and resides at Louth, in 
Lincolnshire, where, indeed, he has spent the greater part 
of bis life. He occupies much of his time in oil painting, 
and has just completed a life-size presentation portrait of 
Mr. Harry Hems. At the 1851 great exhibition he 
astonished all the world by his wonderful carvings in wood 
of still life—especially of dead game. He continued to 
be practically without a compeer, winning honours at every 
hand until 1870, when the strain brought about by the 
delicacy of his work caused partial blindness. In 1899 he 
published his ‘autobiography.’ This wonderful story of 
the early struggles and ultimate success of one of the 
greatest carvers in wood our own or any age ever saw 
should be read by every lover of art and artists—and more 
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attracts you as being beautiful, study it carefully, not in the 
mechanical spirit of the anatomist who is dissecting a dead 
body, but with wise and loving sympathy and reverent 
tenderness. 

I am old-fashioned enough to think that an architect 
ought to try to make his building beautiful, and that a pro- 
test should be made against what appears to me to be the 
cult of ugliness which bas been growing of late years. 
There is too great a tendency nowadays to mere eccen- 
tricity and originality among the younger men. There have 
been several buildings erected lately the cleverness—I had 
almost said the infernal cleverness—of which cannot be 
denied for one moment ; but are they beautiful? There is 
far too much straining after effect, too great eagerness to 
achieve something not attempted, or at any rate not 
achieved, before; and, as has been well. said, “ when the 
achievement becomes obvious, it is not by way of becoming 
uninteresting?” I am not arguing in favour of a dead 
level of monotony which is uninteresting, even if the level 
be a high one; I have no love for the stereotyped style of 
att which the continental methods of education and study 
too often result in. If a wan be a true artist his individual 
emotions, the bent of his mind, all the idiosyncracies of bis 
character, are bound to come out in his work ; but do not 
let your main idea and aim be to display your idiosyn- 
cracies. In this connection I cannot do better than quote 
some words recently used by Sir Edward Poynter in 
addressing the students of the Academy. He said ۵ 
desire to be original is a constant besetment of the young 
attist, but unless founded on a solid basis of knowledge and 
study itis apt to lead to mere eccentricity, and to show a 
desire to astonish rather than to command that legitimate 
admiration which sensible people would give to all well- 
considered and thoughtful work; and there is perhaps 
nothing more distressing to the intelligent ob:erver of a 
work of 2:1 than an evidence of the desire to be original at 
all costs, where there is neither genius nor knowledge to 
support it." These words cannot be too closely pondered 
on and taken to heart by every artist, and especially by 
architects to-day, who are too apt to think that the rays 
which fall from the new electric lamp of eccentricity have 
extinguished all the beams of the old seven lamps. A real 
genius may be original because he has the knowledge and 
the power to work out his original ideas, but what can be 
more contemptible than to see the weak jejune and spirit- 
less attempts to copy what may be admired as an original 
work of genius, while the copy only shows the lack of 
genius in its exponent ? In literature we admire Carlyle 
because of the intense earnestness which is everywhere to 
be found behind the rough and somewhat uncouth language 
which he employs; but of those who have tried to imitate 
Carlyle what shall wesay? “Non ragionam di lor, ma 
guarda e passa." | 

Your buildings are the vernacular in which you have to 
express the architectural ideas which are in you, and 
depend upon it the simpler and more direct that laaguage 
is, the more eloquently will it appeal to the world. Be 
assured, therefore, that the time you may spend in studying 
old work will never be wasted, that such study will but 
brace your pinions and fit you better to soar into the heights 
which science is opening out for you. And further, the 
study of old work will teach you another most important 
lesson— never to lose sight of the nature of the material in 
which you are working. In the best old work the material 
is never tortured: one form of ornamentation and enrich- 
ment is suitable for stone, another for brick, and another 
for wood ; and this has always been lost sight of when art 
became debased, with the result that a mere tour de force is 
attained from which, however much we may admire the 
skill which produced it, we turn with relief to the simpler, 
truer, and more legitimate methods of treatment. 

Before I leave the subject of what I may call your intel- 
lectual equipment for the career which you have chosen, 
let me urge you to cultivate an easy, terse, and direct 
literary style. When you get into practice you will have to 
write reports and to carry on daily correspondence on all 
sorts of subjects, and you should endeavour always to make 
your own meaning as clear as possible to those you are 
addressing. It often occurs to me how lamentably deficient 
in literary style are the majority of letters which one gets 
from architects. And here I cannot but express my regret, 
which is shared, I believe, by all members of the Council, 
that we have been unable to award the Essay Prize this 
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the Roman edifices served as the pattern for the debased 
classic buildings which were erected during the earlier 
centuries of the christian era. Passing through the Rom- 
 anesque, we find Pointed or Gothic architecture fully de- 
veloped in England and on the continent, except in Italy, 
where the classic traditions lingered longest, by the end of 
the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
from then down to the middle nf the sixteenth century this 
style with its developments and modifications held the 


field until the revival of letters led to that renascence of 


“classic taste which stamped its mark on the architecture, 
the literature, and the painting of the next two hundred 
‘years. Since then all has been changed. In 1830 Quatre- 
mere de Quincy published his work on the lives of the 
most celebrated architects, and he uses these words in his 
introduction: ۸۶ we only recognise as the true Architect- 


ural Art that wbich—alone among all known methods of. 


building—owes its origin, its progress, its principles, its 
laws, its theory, and its practice to the Greeks, and which, 
handed on by the Romans, has become that of the greater 
part of the civilised world, we must forewarn our readers 
that no mention will be found in our treatise of any work or 
of any architect of the kind called Gothic.” 20 
In 1827 was published a work illustrating the recent 


buildings erected in Regent Street, and on the outskirts of 


Regent's Park, and speaking in terms of no unstinted praise 
ofthe excellence of the designs. Yet in 1836, when the 
Houses of Parliament were in course of erection, we find the 
Gothic style to the fore. In 1867 the competitive designs for 
the new Law Courts were sent in, to the number of eleven : 
everyone of these—except one alternative design submitted 
by Mr. Garland —was in the Gothic style, and Mr. (after- 


. wards Sir) Gilbert Scott, ín bis report claimed for the 


Gothic style that it afforded the greatest facilities for the 
developments suggested by modern requirements, modern 
materials, and modern modes of construction. A generation 
later what do we find? You are all of you acquainted with 
the storm which was raised a few weeks ago anent the 
Liverpool Cathedral competition, and I need not quote the 
opinion of a distinguished modern architect as to the 
competency of the Gothic style to meet the requirements of 
to-day! Now 1 think it very probable tbat all this may 
lead an architectural student to exclaim: “A plague on 
both your houses! Why should I bother my head with 
learning anything about Classic or Gothic, Romanesque or 
Renaissance? All art is ephemeral, utilitarianism 15 the 
only guide. These styles are now all dead, and will give 
me no help toward designing a town hall, an infirmary, or a 
modern residence." Now I do not think it can be too 
strongly impressed on those who may be disposed to hold 
such views that they will be utterly wrong if they take this 
line. What is it that stirs the emotions even of the un- 
lettered man when he gazes down a vista of columns, 
gigantic and awe-inspiring, in an old Egyptian temple, or 
looks upon the perfect grace of the Parthenon, or the 
stupendous relics of mighty Rome, until, as Byron says, 
the place 

Becomes religion, and the heart runs o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old ; 
or when in some old mediaeval cathedral, where 

The blessed saints are smiling dumb 

From the rich painted windows of the choir 

On aisle and transept 


he looks up to the springing arches and intricate ribbed 
vaulting—what, I say, stirs the emotions, but the feeling 
that, different as may be the forms which present them- 
selves, there is such fitness in the purposes of each and in 
the connections of all the parts with each other, such 
perfection in the combination of form and colour that the 
net result in every case is beauty. And if this emotion is 
excited in the untutored breast, even though it may fail to 


ought he not to study reverently and carefully the older 
styles, not with the idea of slavishly imitating them, but 
with the desire to enter into their spirit, to see what were 
the aims with which the old masters of the building craft 
worked, and upon what the beauty of the result depends ? 
The buildings which have attracted and which will attract 
the most universal admiration are not those at the sight of 
which we exclaim ‘‘ How enormous ” or ** How wonderfully 
clever," but those which are beautiful; and whenever you 
meet with a building, large or small, new or old, which 


find expression, is it not more so in that of the artist, and 
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but personally I am disposed to think the better plan 
would be to put their work under the direct supervision of 
a professional engineer, who could draw up the specification 
embodying the conditions under which the work 15 to be 
carried out. But this is a question which scarcely comes 
within the limits of an address to students. 

The very wideness of the field covered by an architect's 
practice, with all its manifold responsibilities, has, however, 
its compensations. As your pe increases you need 
never be haunted by the dread of monotony. Your work 
will probably take you afield into various parts of the 
country, and every fresh building which you have to design 
will present new difficulties as to site, aspect, accom- 
modation, &c., which it is a never-ending pleasure to try 
toovercome. Architecture is so many-faceted, and touches 
so many planes of modern life—ecclesiatical, municipal, 
commercial and social—that an architect ought above all 
other men to be broad-minded and to avoid anything like 
cliqueism or a haughty bearing towards his fellows. 
Remember that, bowever fascinating and lofty may be your 
designs, the effect of your buildings when finished depends 
not upon yourself, but upon the builder who carries out 
your designs, the foreman who looks after the work, and 
even the individual carpenter who fits a moulding or the 
labourer who mixes the concrete, and if you cultivate broad 
sympathies you will find all through your life that you will 
remain a student and will be learning lessons every day, 
and this will tend to keep your brain clear and your mind 
receptive. 

In these few remarks I have endeavoured merely to 
touch upon some of the matters of interest to students as 
to which a word of advice or caution may be useful, but 
you must fill in the details yourselves, always remembering 
that so honourable and inspiring a profession demands that 
those who practise it should always uphold a high standard 
of honour among themselves. 

In conclusion, let me heartily congratulate those of you 
who are to receive the prizes which you have so thoroughly 
deserved. I will only say that I think the collection of 
drawings which has been on view the last fortnight is a 
really remarkable one, and shows an aggregate cf labour, 
study and skill which cannot be too highly commended. 
And you who have not been fortunate enough to win prizes 
are also to be congratulated, for you have shown a steady 
perseverance in working out your designs which will 
certainly not turn out to be lost labour, and you will learn 
a great deal by observing how others have got over the 
difficulties which perplexed you. Do not be unduly de: 
pressed by your failures nor elated by your successes, but let 
each only stimulate you to further endeavours. I heartily 
wish you all possible success in your future careers. 
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REVIEW OF STUDENTS' DRAWINGS 
AND DESIGNS.* 


Bv H. T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A. 


/ duty of oflering some remarks and criticisms on the 
_ designs and drawings submitted for the Institute 
Prizes and Medals is in many respects a very responsible 
and onerous one. One cannot, in looking round the exhibi- 
tion, fail to be struck by the vast amount of care and labout 
which the studeuts who are competing have expended on 
their work, and it behoves the critic to weigh well his words 
that he may not on the one hand omit any beneficial 
criticism, or on the other discourage or misunderstand an 
earnest and meritorious worker. It is also to be borne in 
mind that the designs are the work of students and must 
not therefore be judged with too great severi* from a 
practical standpoint. 

With these considerations before me, and reme.: bering 
the many brilliant men who in former years have occupied 
my present position, I approach my task with some trepida: 
tion ; being conscious that, though I have been accustomed 
to form opinions on the works submitted for these prizes, 1 
have not hitherto had occasion to formulate those ideas in 
such a manner as shall make them intelligible to others. 

The subjects included in the prize list of the Institute 
cover a very wide field, ranging from the literary side, as 
لديا سرت سس مت‎ our. inch un MR d Ru EN. تلد كام ددا‎ 
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year. Here is an opportunity, which I should like to see 
more widely embraced, of carefully studying some subject 
given to you, digesting it, and then producing in your own 
words a dissertation on the subject, which should not be a 
mere rechauffe of what you bave read, but an attempt to 
explain and to reason upon the theme which has been set 
you. Ihope next year we shall get a much larger number 
of competitors for this prize. Also I would urgethe younger 
members of this Institute not to neglect any opportunities 
you may have to practise public speaking. If any subject 
is treated in this room on which you have knowledge, I am 
confident your attempts to impart it will always be 
received sympathetically by the occupier of this chair, 
whoever he may be, and you will find it an enormous 
advantage to be able to express your ideas in public. I 
very much wish more of the younger men would take part 
in our discussions here. When you once get started in 
independent practice there will be hosts of matters coming 
before you on which you will only have your own judgment 
to guide you. You are sure to make some mistakes, but do 
not be unduly discouraged by them; you will learn more 
from mistakes than in any other way. 

I must just say one word on what has been a vexed 
question ever since I took any interest in this Institute— 
mean competitions. Whatever may be one's personal 
views on competitions, I do not for one moment suppose 
we shall ever get rid of them. From the point of view of 
the promoters, I do not think the best method of getting the 


most suitable design is by competition, because, however ' 
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carefully you may draw your conditions, you can never 
embody in them all the small points which ought to be 
and would be considered by the designer if he were in 
constant touch with those whose requirements he is trying 
to meet ; but from the competitor's point of view— painful 
as must be the aggregate waste of time and energy—it 


seems to me that there was a great deal of force in the | 


remarks made by Mr. Wills a few weeks ago in tbis room. 
He said that a man starting in practice cannot possibly 
have his time fully occupied, and that he had better waste 
his time going in for competitions than in other ways, and 
there is no doubt you may learn a great deal by endeavour- 
ing to work out actual problems of designs; but you ought 
to work them out conscientiously, and not slur over the 
difficulties, or you will be apt to get into slovenly ways of 
work, and there is always the danger of being led to put 
telling bits of design into the elevations without looking 
after the construction. And if you do go in for competi- 
tions, when the award is made I cannot help thinking the 
losers would best consult their own dignity by accepting 
their defeats in silence. Of course, I am assuming a con- 
scientious assessor and promoters who mean loyally to 
accept his award. No words can be too strong to stigma- 
tise cases in which assessors' awards are upset for no intel- 
ligible reason except gross nepotism; but I hope such 
cases are growing rarer,and this Institute is, I feel sure, 
always desirous of doing its best to keep competitions 
clean, fair, and above-board. 

. The field of an architect's practice is ever widening, and 
in fact it is now so extensive as almost to deter men from 
entering on it. All the new discoveries of science, which 
at first are simply laboratory experiments, are gradually 
made to subserve our daily needs and requirements, and as 
soon as this has taken place our clients expect us to advise 
them with reference toall new inventions, and you will find 
it to your great advantage to keep au courant with the times 
by noting and, if possible, investigating the utility of new 
inventions affecting architecture. But the powers of any 
jndividual are limited, and I feel sure that the near future 
will see a good deal of devolution of the manifold duties 
undertaken by architects. And I see no reason why this 
should turn out to the detriment of the architect. On the 
art side he can be associated with the sculptor, the painter 
and the mosaic worker, and on the scientific side why not 
with the engineer? Quite recently this Institute urged the 
desirability of associating an architect with an engineer in 
bridge design, and I am confident it would often be desir- 
able to associate a professional civil engineer with an 
architect in the case of large buildings where difficult 
problems of support or construction have to be considered, 
the best arrangement of electric wiring, and so forth. I 
would be the last to undervalue the great assistance which 
an architect receives from what I may call the specialist 
manufacturers with whom we so frequently have to consult, 
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rather than architecture, a mistake which ought not to be 
possible, for the one should comprise and be necessary to 
the other. 

Few of the authors have successfully grappled with the 
difficulty of the dressing-boxes, which ought not to have 
been impossible of treatment if not regarded from a too 
practical standpoint. The chimney stack has also proved 
a serious stumbling-block, and not a single author has 
attempted the solution by twin towers, which, in a classical 
or renaissance design, would, I think, have been a legiti- 
mate treatment. It is also difficult to see why so few of 
the best designs have introduced lighting from the roof, 
which is almost an essential in a swimming bath, and is 
surely not beyond the wit of man to compass without much 
sacrifice of appearance. One notices, with some interest, 
that the most successful designs are those which have 
drawn their inspiration from the baths of Caracalla, a 
motive which bids fair to prove a sort of universal receipt 
for many of our problems, from a cathedral downwards, 
and one is fain to admit that a worse model might have 


been selected. | 
Tue Titre Prize. 


The drawings for the Tite Prize are this year disappoint- 
ing, as, though the number of designs submitted is large, 
there is no single one among them which unmistakably 
excels; indeed, I may say that there is not one which can 
be regarded as quite satisfactory. The subject, a Royal 
Mausoleum, is a purely architectural one, calling for the 
highest development of the art, and the conditions supplied 
a plan which was one of Palladio’s unworked-out sketches. 
Competitors were thus at liberty to devote the whole of 
their thought and study to the architectural treatment of 
the subject, and it was fully expected that at least one or 
two very fine designs would have been elicited, especially 
as so much attention is at present being devoted to Italian 
architecture. I should here like to explain that the Tite 
Bequest was made with a view to promoting the study of 
Italian architecture, and by that time sbould be under- 
stood the architecture of Palladio and his contemporaries 
and followers. This does not appear to be clearly realised 
by many of the competitors, and year by year the Council 
are compelled to pass over a number of very excellent 
designs because they do not fulfil this essential condition. 

The design which receives the award this year '* Lion 
Heart,” by Mr. C. Gascoyne, may be said to owe its 
position rather to negative than positive merit. While it 
fails in dignity and impressiveness, it is the design against 
which the fewest objections can be urged on a care‘ul 
examination of its details. The dome cannot, however, be 
said to be strictly Italian, and its outline is not very 
pleasing, and the entrance portico or porch is open to 
criticism for the manner in which the columns are intro- 
duced on each side of a narrow rusticated pile. The 
drawings are well thought out, and the design of the 
interior is satisfactory. 

“In Memoriam,” by Mr. Andrew Nutton, receives a 
a medal of merit, and is the most striking design submitted, 
the perspective being decidedly powerful. There is a great 
deal of very clever work in this set of drawings, but the 
dome and ovum are disproportionate to the substructure, 
and the entire composition 15 overpowered and crushed. 
The author has evidently considered that light is not 
essential in the interior of such a building, and the central 
space under his dome would be gloomy in the extreme. 

Three designs receive honourable mention—those sub- 
mitted by ‘‘ Marble," ‘“ Shamrock," and '“Rex.” These, 
while being excellent in some particulars, all fail in some 
important respects. ۱ 

Marble ” has a well-proportioned exterior, though the‏ »؛ 
architecture is not quite Palladian. The interior is,‏ 
however, not up to the standard of the exterior, and is in‏ 
many respects weak in design.‏ 

«Shamrock ” has the best interior of the series, but the 
introduction of rustication internally may be questioned. 
The exterior does not appear to have been sufficiently 
studied in its proportions, resulting in a somewhat clumsy 
outline; and although in this competition one does not 
look too critically into questions of construction, I may be 
permitted to point out that no effort of engineering could 
ever induce the dome to stand as shown in the section. 

“Rex” has a well-executed set of drawings illustrating 


a design of good and pleasing proportions. The introduc» 
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instanced by the essay, to the eminently practical, as 
evidenced by the Grissell Medal. The study of old work 

15 encouraged in the competitions for the Pugin Student- 
ship and the Institute Medal, of colour in that for the Owen 
Jones Prize, while design, the ultimate end and aim of all 
these studies, is invited in the subjects given for the Soane 
Medallion and the Tite Prize. Any student wbo had 
taken, year by year, one of these subjects would, I venture 
to think, when the list was exhausted, have passed through 
a course of study which would be of infinite value to him in 
after years, and would equip him with a fund ofknowledge 
which would stand him in good stead in the stress of 
practice, when little time or opportunity is left for 
theoretical study. 


The standard of work submitted has always been a high. 


one, tbe prize designs and drawings usually being among 
the most notable published during the year, and this 
occasion forms no exception. Except in one or two 
particulars, I think the work may bear comparison with 
the best of former years; indeed, some of it seems to me to 
be a step in advance. ١ 


Tue Soane MEDALLION. 


I will take what is usually considered the most popular 
competition first in order. I refer to the Soane Medallion. 
The subject given, a large public swimming bath, with two 
or three accessory rooms, has attracted sixteen competitors. 
Although this is a rather less number than last year, it may 
be considered a satisfactory response, and it is gratifying 
to be able to say that the quality of many of the designs is 
much higher. Last year the Council felt compelled to 
withhold the medal, a course which must always be 
re.uctantly taken, but this year there are several designs, 
any one of which might have received the award. 

The site given being an open one, untrammelled by any 
restrictions, it is curious to note that out of the sixteen 
competitors no fewer than twelve should have preferred to 
arrange their main frontage and entrance at one end, the 
remaining four only utilising the side, the length of which 
I should have thought would offer the most architectural 
possibilities. The end frontage and entrance have tempted 
many competitors to duplicate thc accessory rooms asked 
for in order to balance the grouping, a license which was 
hardly contemplated and is barely legitimate. It is never 
intended that the schedule of accommodation should be 
strictly and rigidly adhered to, but it should not be neces- 
sary to materially vary it ín order to produce a satisfactory 
design. These remarks apply with the greatest force to 
the prize design, that submitted by Mr. Fulton under the 
motto “ lona " ; indeed, to such an extent has he exceeded 
the prescribed limits, that the selection of bis desiga was 
seriousjy jeopardised on this ground alone, and it is only 
owing to its undoubted superiority in other respects that it 
receives the award. This design 1s an extremely fine one 
from the architectural point of view, exhaustively thought 
out in every detail, briliant in draughtsmanship, and 
though a little wanting in some respects in reticence and 
inclined to be overdone, still, taken all in all, a masterly 
composition reflecting the greatest credit on its author. 

Two designs receive medals of merit, those by Mr. 
Moodie (** Tepidarium ") and Mr. Detmar (“Balneum ”), 
both of which are very excellent sets. Of the two I prefer 
the former, the management of the plan with the two 
enclosed courtyards being extremely satisfactory. The 
interior is also well designed with an evident appreciation 
of architectural effect. 

In Mr. Detmar's design, the planning of the octagon hall 
cutting into the bath appears awkward, and the reason 
obscure. There is a touch of genius, however, in the open 
arch with group of statuary between the hall and bath. 

“Io” (Mr. Vincent Harris) receives Honourable Mention, 
and is a clever set of drawings. The interior of the bath, 
however, though well-designed generally, appears to be in- 
sufficiently lighted. 

There are several other designs which may be examined 
without uneasiness, but it is impossible to particularise all 
that are worthy of note. I may, however, mention 
۰» Amphibious,” a clever design of Spanish character, 
٢ Silhouette’ with a wonderful coloured interior view, and 
“ Roma.” 

Several competitors do not appear to have realised that 
the treatment was intended to be architectural, and have 
regarded the problem as on: to be solved by engineering 
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tion of the two towers or campanili in such close proximity | Twelve sets of drawings are submitted, all more 0۲ less 


g00d, and all of great interest—certainly worthy of much 
more study then I was able to give them. 

The medal goes to Mr. Gregory, who has an excellent 
monograph of Bolsover Castle. Mr. Wynn Owen and 
Mr. Stanley Towse receive £5. 5s. each for drawings of 
Lindisfarne Abbey and Houghton Hall respectively. 


remember to have seen illustrated before. 
these drawings will receive publication in some form. 
Tue Owen Jones STUDENTSHIP, 


The interest in the Owen Jones Studentship is fully 
maintained this year, and it is pleasant to recognise that 


. Some of those competitors who have becn unsuccessful in 


cases formed rather by a desire to produce a pictorial than 


ship being secured by Mr. G. N. Bennett, while Mr. Percy 
Nobbs receives £10 10s., and Mr. McLachlan £5 5s., ail 
of whom are to be congratulated on their work. 


THE Essay Prize. 


The essay is for Some reason never a very popular com- 
petition, and this year only four were received. The 
subject was “ The employment of the Order in Renaissance 


who have been successful, I would say: «« Regard this as but 
One step on the long road you are treading. 
achieved Something. There still remains more than you 
will ever accomplish.” To those who have not this time 
been awarded the Spoils of victory: “ There is no cause 
or discouragement. The fact of having prepared these 
drawings, and of having seen how others have attacked the 
Same problem, Places you in an infinitely better position 


0۲ the future, and Should serve as an incentive to yet 
another effort.” 


— سس هه —— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CAMBERWELL BATHS COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY RUPERT SAVAGE. 


E illustrate to-day one amongst thenumber ofexcellent 
designs submitted in this competition. Itsauthor is 
Mr. Rupert Savage, 25, Bedford Row, W.C. 


STUDIES By HERBERT RAINE. 


We 81۷6 herewith further admirable studies by Mr. 
Herbert Raine (Messrs. Mitchell & Raine, architects, 11, 
New Court, W.C.) a first instalment of which we gave 


| last week. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


to the dome cannot be considered a satisfactory composi- 
tion. The dome and other portions of the building are 
reminiscent of St. Paul’s, but the details are weak, and the 
whole somewhat lacking in vigour and originality. 

There are several other designs worthy of note, but 
which time prevents me from mentioning more particularly. 

It is curious to observe in looking round the designs how 
many, which are in other respects clever and meritorious, 
have failed in their general proportions, the tendency being 
to exaggerate the size of the dome and ovum. This is 
specially noticeable in the case of « Gibbs," which but for 
this fault would have occupied a high place in the com. 
petition. 

Many of the authors have drawn upon the buttresses and 
other features of Sta Maria delle Salute, a rather dangerous 
Source of inspiration, in Spite of its extreme picturesque- 
ness in its own particular position. 


THE GnissELL Gorp MEDAL. 


The Grissell Medal has this year attracted six com- 
petitors, the design being for the roof over a picture 
gallery. The competition being for construction only, one 
does not necessarily look for exceptional merit in an 
artistic sense. It is, however, interesting to find that the 
best design constructurally is generally also the best 
artistically, which tends to show that the practical mind 
can sometimes descend to consider the pleasing of the eye. 
Or should I reverse the remark ? 

Of the six designs two only have adopted what is 
generally accepted a3 the most satisfactory method of 
lighting; that is, by continuous skylights along each side, 
leaving the central portion solid—a rather difficult method 
to treat successfully. 

The selected design, by Mr. L. W. Grace, is shown in 
a set of careful drawings, which would no doubt result 
I did not, however, notice 
any complete drawing of one of the roof trusses, which 


hard to imagine why “ Groined Barrel” should have made 
his roof of elliptical] Section, insi 

concrete, 
been much simpler and easier to Construct and 0 cover, 
Or, again, why « Fleur-de- Lys » should have used an 
inner and outer roof Principal, both entirely independent of 


Twelve Competitors haye entered for the Pug; 
| n St : 
Ship, the award being made in favour of Me. Wot, 


Smith, who sends an admirable cer; 
water-colours. series of sketches and 


Mr. A. Muir receives a priz ff 
Gibbons honourable mention. esos and Mr, J Harold 


‚these drawings are of such a hi 
that it is difficult c. particulares igh standard of merit 


MEASURED Drawincs Prize. 


For the Student, t ite ravages of time. 
thorough an insicn, o? {here is no work which can give so 
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of the buildings, 
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“ combinations," who are regularly successful in com- 
petitions. The business is thoroughly systematised, and 
the architecture is stock pattern of the latest type, bearing 
the inflated title, * The later English Renaissance." Asa 
rule the scheme is the work of one man and the architecture 
that of another. I have even known the scheme to be 
prepared in one town and the elevations in another town, 
whilst only recently I received a personal communication 
from a London drawing office, offering to supply me with 
a complete set of competition drawings for a hospital at an 
exceptionally low price, and assuring me that for the last 
fifteen years they have done much of this class of work for 


` various well-known architects. 


Surely sir, we cannot fall much lower than this. As to 
how matters can be improved, opinions will doubtless differ, 
but we may all possibly agree upon this, that the present 
methods are unsatisfactory, the promoting public have 
lost their faith in us as assessors. The best men don't 
compete, and many of the designs submitted are of 
doubtful parentage. Each of these require remedial 
measures, and the profession owes it toits dignity and good 
reputation to See to it that the reproach that is upon it, be 
removed. ۱ | 

To return to the point where I digressed. 1 think the 
assessors’ award should be largely based on architectural 
principals, and it should not be considered that the com- 
petition was primarily organised for the production of the 
most perfect obtainable scheme; and in support of my 
contention I would ask—How do we proceed in the work 
which is directly commissioned ? 

The architect is selected by the client ; discusses with 
him the various requirements to be provided for in the 
proposed building. A sketch scheme is prepared, which 
client and architect discuss, amend, alter, and finally an 
acceptable thoroughly satisfactory scheme is evolved—of 
which the client as a rule thinks he is mainly the author. 
The architectural dressing is left to the architeet, and the 
result is a building which, whether architecturally meri- 
torious or otherwise, is thoroughly satisfactory as far as 
scheme is concerned. 

Now suppose an award in a competition carried with it 
nothing further than the selection of the architect from that 
point on the procedure would.be the same as though the 
selection had been made as in the first instance—the com- 
petition being but a preliminary scheme in the broadest 
sense of the word, and in no way binding on either 
architect or client —then the assessor in his award can say 
“this is the man you should select, he can plan with 
ability, and when he knows fully the ins and outs of your 
requirements, will give you a thoroughly usefui building 
which will be to your entire satisfaction; he will also give 
you architecture of which you can be proud, he shows the 
greatest ability to design a building of this type, and you will 
have a building fit to rank with the best work in your city." 

The absolute inability of assessors to so speak to those 
who engage their services is, I am confident, the root of 
all the trouble and dissension. They only talk scheme, 
and then try to back up their selection by placing in 
second and third positions those schemes which are most 
nearly in accord with the one they place first, to the utter 
exclusion of others on different lines but much more worthy 
of a compensation prize. The press only publish (as a 
rule) the premiated designs. Everyone sees that on scheme 
the first is an easy winner and the profession acclaim the 
award, but the promoters have seen them all—we may dub 
them “ ignorant " and “ prejudiced,” but for the most part 
they are smart men of business, and on matters of scheme 
theycan talk quite as much sense as canthe assessor—if they 
agree with him well and good, but if not, they will upset 
the award every time, solely because its acceptance is too 
binding as to scheme, and the accompanying architecture 
has not been permitted by the assessor to enter into his 
consideration. ١ 

I fully believe that if we expected less ofour competitions, 
and awards were arrived at on the lines I suggest, the 
assessors' selection would be accepted as good and sound 
advice, and would be more often acted upon than is now 
the case. Though 1 have only touched upon the fringe of 
this very big subject 1 fear 1 have trespassed considerably 
upon your space. My excuse must be its importance. 

Yours, etc., Jas. H. Cook. 
12, St. George's-crescent, Liverpool. 
3rd February, 1902. 
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UNSATISFACTORY COMPETITION RESULTS. 


IR,—The vexed question of competitions and their 
unsatisfactory results, seems like the poor to be ever 
with us, and every time either architects or their press 
discuss the subject the poor “laymen ” receive a fine 
literary dressing down, and no little abuse, such as you 
give them in your leader in this weeks' issue of your paper, 
in which you refer to “the ignorant and ill-conceived 
judgment of a committee” and further on to ‘the pre- 
judiced and often ignorant judgment of a lay committee." 
You may be right in scorning the pretensions of *' laymen ” 
to have an opinion just as worthy of consideration as that 
of the ** Competent Assessor," and in sticking to it to the 
point of the overthrowing of the latters award. You are 
certainly right when you state that “their faith in the 
advice of a Competent Assessor" (I suppose they all are 
Competent) ''is not overwhelmingly convincing,” the 
frequency with which history repeats itself in this respect 
is the best proof of the correctness of the statement, and 
S, I think, a point which should be carefully digested by 
the press and profession alike, and the reason why it is so, 
equally carefully enquired into. Judging by a previous 
correspondence in your paper when I raised the question, 
«What shall our assessors assess?"' only to find it care- 
fully avoided by your “ Friends in Council" who preferred 
to discuss what to me is infinitely the lesser point, viz. : 
‘Who shall appoint the Assessor?" Iam evidently in 
my own little sphere “ ploughing a lonely furrow.” Possibly 
the time may be now more opportune for a re-introduction 
of the subject, and an enquiry as to whether the present 
basis on which assessors make their awards does not to 
some extent account for this lack of “faith,” and the 
consequent increasing number of disputed awards. 

In the light of the previous correspondence I take it to be 
conceded that “plan and plan only"' is practically the 
present basis, and that consequently in any dispute or lack 
of agreement between an assessor and a lay committee, 
the why, and wherefore, of an award is solely argued out 
on the merits or otherwise of the plan selected by the 
assessor.  Granting this, I would urge that it is just 
because—all out art jargon notwithstanding—we have 
chosen to lower our standard of merit to this basis, and 
can only support the selection by adding that of archi- 
tectural excellence on the now too frequent occasions, when 
by good luck the best plan is coupled to the best archi- 
tecture, that the assessor lays himself open to be argued 
with by the “laymen,” and these gentlemen fully con- 
fident that they are able to judge of a scheme as to its 
fitness or otherwise for the uses they intend it to meet, and 
feeling that in this respect they know what they want even 
better than does the assessor, they will not accept an 
award which forces a definite scheme of plan and arrange- 
ment upon them which is in opposition to their best 
judgment. 11 there be any wrong in this matter it is 
certainly ours and not theirs. We ought not to make 
awards on such a narrow basis. Committees have their 
rights as well as architects, and we have no just cause to 
expect nor will we ever succeed, clamour we ever so loudly 
in getting them to sign away their liberties and give to an 
assessor be he ever so competent the absolute control of 
their affairs, compelling them as it would, to accept a plan 
whether they liked it or not. 

Why is a competition instituted ? Is it “in order to obtain 
the best scheme for a building?" This would seem to be 
the reply the majority would offer; but would not a 
better answer be found in, “ for the selection of the best 
architect." To some this will possibly be held to be but 
the same thing differently stated. It is not so, however, 
for the best scheme may be by the worst architect, whilst 
the best architect will not in his turn produce the worst 
scheme. More often than not if he competes he is un- 
successful; but the buildings he is privately commissioned 
to erect, would suggest that had he been selected, the 
final result would establish the wisdom of the choice. 

This, I think, is the point at which competitions fail. 
They obtain for the promotors the best scheme out of the 
number submitted, but they do not in the combination of 
scheme and architecture produce the best total result of 
which they ought to be capable. The winning of competi- 
tions is a business. Every district can point to its firms, or 
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thus allowing a free and even circulation of air throughout 
the house, at the same time protecting the interior 
effectully from rain, wind, or a direct dowa draught upon 
the plants. When desired, these ventilating frames are 
made in two parts, in which case the whole of the 
ventilators (both the upper and lower parts) may still 
be opened simultaneously, being connected together at will 
by a series of bolts, but by the simple movement of 
a lever handle they may be instantly disconnected and 
the upper ventilators opened alone, the lower ones remain- 
ing closed. Any one of these ventilators can, if desired, 
be thrown out of gear so as not to be opened with the 
rest. Among the chiefadvantages claimed for this system 
of ventilation are:—(ı) The amount of roof ventilation is 
in proportion to the width as well as the length of tbe 
house, whereas, by the ordinary system this is not the 
case; (2) The quantity of air capable of being admitted 
is greater than by any other system ; but no other is under 
such perfect control, nor so easily worked; and (3) The 
ventilators can be opened during rain or wind ; their position 


١ completely protects the interior of the house, and when 


closed, they are perfectly watertight. 
Of Messrs. Richardson's long-established reputation as 
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HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


E have received from Messrs. W. Richardson © Co., 

of Darlington, an exceedingly interesting illustrated 
catalogue of a large variety of horticultural buildings 
actually carried out by them. It is divided into sections, 
in one of which is cumprised winter gardens; in another 
conservatories of various kinds, together with entrance 
porches, and glazed roof covering open spaces, verandabs, 
&c.; a third section is devoted to greenhouses and peach 
houses; in a fourth section we have a good variety of ranges 
of glass-houses dealt with; and in a fifth section garden 
frames, forcing pits, glass wall protectors, &c. are illus- 
trated. Heating apparatus, boilers, valves, and rain- 
water cisterns form a section to themselves, at the end of 
which are to be found some very excellent notes as to the 
warming of buildings. Of the wide range of work com- 
prised under the head of horticultural building undertaken 
by Messrs. Richardson, this catalogue very clearly and 
abundantly testifies. Whether it be a small greenhouse, 
a large winter garden, or a large conservatory attached to 
a gentleman's residence Messrs. Richardson appear to be 
equally successful in producing the best and most satis- 


factory results. We give an illustration of a conservatory | horticultural builders of the very highest class we need 


scarcely speak. In the selection given from their list of 
clients most ample proof of this reputation 15 0 
His Majesty's government, dukes, marquesses, earls, 
viscounts, lords, and knights galore, together with county, 
gentry all over the country make up a list which affords a: 
testimony of the most practical kind to Messrs. Richardson’. 
reputation for this class of work. The catalogue is 
excellently produced, and should be in the hands of all 
architects and others directly interest in horticultural 
buildings. 


— ee س‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, Ventilating 
Engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, have carried 


١ out the ventilation of Sunderland Road Junior School, 


Gateshead, by means of Mackay’s Patent Direct-Acting 
Invisible Roof Ventilators, of which they are thesole makers. 
THE Union Infirmary, Kington, Herefordshire, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s Patent 
ؿ۰ہ‎ ne Stoves with descending d 

ues, the same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorlan 
& Brother, of Manchester. ۲ ۱ 


(40 ft. by 22 ft.) erected near Halifax. Mr. Jos. F. Walsh, 
of Halifax, being the architect, which may be taken as a 
fair example of the general excellence of Messrs. Richard- 
sons’ work. Another good example is furnished in Fig. 39 
on page 58, in which the conservatory is in more 
immediate contiguity to the residence, with which it 
harmonises with good eflect. A capital range of orna- 
mental span-roofed plant houses is shown in Fig. 157 on 
page 187. Indeed, where there is such uniform excellence 
it is difficult to particularise. 

Messrs. Richardson have a special system of glazing of 
their own, in which they use an improved form of glazing 
bar, which entirely prevents the possibility of the putty 
cracking or peeling off through the action of the weather, 
and this they consider to be the most really satisfactory 
method of glazing for horticultural work. They also have 
a patent method of ventilation, which consists of g-in. 
openings in the roof, the full length from ridge to eaves (or 
in span roofed houses, the fu'l length of one side of the roof 
and a portion only of the other side), at distances of 5-ft. or 
thereabouts, centre to centre. Each g-in. opening is 
covered with a glazed frame 13.in. wide, made perfectly 
weathertight, with grooves up the undersides, fitting down on 
galvanized iron tongues projecting from the rafters. These 
glazed frames are simultaneously lifted clear of the whole 
roof by a parallel movement, leaving an open space 
on both sides to be regulated as may be desired, and 
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means convinced that it makes for economy ; certainly it 
is not in the interésts of architecture. Take that most 
important and essential feature in building economv—the 
plan. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the develop- 
ment of sound and economical planning is largely due to 
competition? New methods, new ideas, are stimulated 
and fostered by this system. The planning of baths, 
infirmaries, and other public institutions cannot run the 
risk of becoming stereotyped under the present condition of 
affairs, when competition gives a chance to any architect 
of ability to hit upon a new idea, or an ingenious wáy of 
satisfactorily overcoming a difficult problem engendered by 
an awkward site. And we maintain that to hand over 
all the public buildings of a municipality to a department 
of a corporation, or any other local body, is to run the ` 
risk, not merely of stereotyping the external architecture, 

but of hindering that development and progress in the art 
of planning, which is so essential to the well-being of 
architecture and also to the economical construction and 


Working of the building itself. 


We may well leave out of count the saving effected upon 
architects! commission, office expenses, and so forth which 
the Bishop of Coventry apparently regards as of so much 
importance. The real issue even in regard to the question of 
economy is a much larger and more practical one as we 
have already suggested. But as affecting the art of archi- 
tecture it is even more serious and important still. Take 
a case in point which has just occurred at Hull. Here 
the corporation recently appointed a city architect, and 
one of his first jobs has been to design a large public hall 
to cost a good many thousands of pounds. This building is 
to stand in the large new City Square which the corpora- 
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‚tion purpose forming near Whitefriargate Bridge. The 


design was before a meeting of the council last week to 
be approved, when it came in for some severe criticism. 


. An amendment was moved that the work should be thrown 


open to competition, the mover of it (Dr. Holder), express- 
ing the opinion that ‘‘the design was not worthy of the 
large amount of money proposed to be spent upon the 


building, and it was not worthy of the magnificent square 


upon which it would be erected. Its front elevation was 


‚in outline like an inverted bacon box, with a pepper-castor 


on the top of it; it was, in fact, Newgate without a dome." 
Another speaker (Sir James Woodhouse, M.P.) also un- 
sparingly criticised the design, urging that they ought to 
But the amend- 


ment was defeated by 37. votes to 21, and we may ar 
n 


uture. 

To those who have an appreciative understanding of 
architeeture, and who also have had experience of archi- 
tectural work as turned out in government and municipal 


‘departments, the results of entrusting the architecture of 


our public buildings to such departments, can only ‘be 
regarded as so many public disasters from an architectural 
point of view. And the worst of it is that the municipal 
authorities, and others who do it, apparently think they 
are acting in the interests of economy, which, of course, 
to them is the practical end of all building schemes. But 
surely even a town councillor, or a member of a school 
board, of average intelligence, must come to see that to 
hand over all the public buildings. into the hands of one 
man, and that man one from whom they expect a göod 
deal more in the way of building supervision and land 
surveying than they do of architecture, is a policy that is 
not wise either in regard to the public interest, or of archi- 
tecture. At least one would have imagined so, E 
en 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. .. 


* A PLEA for Young Architects." Thisis the heading of 

an item of business transacted by the Glasgow Town 
Council at their meeting last week. It had been proposed 
by the libraries committee to invite six architects to submit 
competitive designs for a new branch library. But a 
member of the council suggested that the competition 
should be thrown open to all architects, in order .to 
encourage young and. struggling architects. This sugges- 
tion was agreed to, and the president of the Glasgow 


it that the corporation will adopt a similar course i 
regard to other public buildings which may follow in the 
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carrying out ot large public buildings. We are by no 
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ECONOMY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Birmingham School Board is presided over by the 


Bishop of Coventry, and this position has given his | 


lordship an opportunity of airing his opinions respecting 
human nature. It appears that the 0 
have recently appointed a salaried architect to carry out 
their architectural work, against which appointment the 
Birmingham architects -have entered a strong protest. In 
. defence of the board's appointtnent the bishop is reported 
as stating, at a meeting of the board, that: ۵ 


architects were paid partly or wholly by commission it could |. 


‘hardly be possible, human nature being what it was, that 
they shouid make economy their principal study, or even 
their serious study at all.” Mr. William Henman, as one 
of the Birmingham architects who formed the deputation 
which waited on the board, resenting on behalf of himself 
and his brother architects the reflection contained in this 
statement upon the business honesty of architects, tcok 
the bishop to task for it in the local press. He said he 
considered it a serious slur upon the integrity of the 
profession, and inconsistent with the board's employment 


of a land surveyor and quantity surveyor on commission. 


But Mr. Henman further traversed the bishop's plea that 
the arrangement was in the interests of economy, and 
strongly maintained that this was not really so, since the 
efficiency of the service rendered under the board's new 
arrangement would suffer in comparison with that which 
had obtained in the employment of an independent 


‘architect. ۱ 


In replying to Mr. Henman, the bishop said that the 


statement he had made as to architécts being constrained 
by reason of their being paid a commission on the outlay, 


. architects an 


` to not “make economy their principal study, or even their 


serious study at all,” was “not a reflection upon an honour- 
áble profession.” Really, if anyone less than a bishop had 
told us this, we should not have believed it! We were 
always under the impression that the man who for the sake 


of increasing his commission, overlooked or wilfully disre- : 
' have obtained the best design possible. 


garded his client's interests, was something of a rogue. But 
now we have a bishop's autherity for assuming that the 


architect who disregards enconomy in his design, because he is 
paid a per centage on the expenditure, is really, after all, an 


honourable member of an honourable profession—that 
human nature, being what it is, strict integrity of purpose 
and action, is scarcely to be expected! Somewhat strange 
doctrine for a bishop to hold, surely! Nor does he 
strengthen his position by the further assertion in the 
course of his apologetic explanation, that—''Given on 


ae 


the one side the ratepayers' purse, the desire to produce 
, artistic results, and a per centage on the cost, on the 


other side a conscientious and pious wish for economy, the 
strain upon ‘human nature being what it is,’ is excessive.” 
This is surely quite too fine a definition of honesty even 
from a moral point of view. .The strain upon the integrity 
of an honouvable member of an honourable profession may 


` at some time of peculiar difficulty and temptation be great 


—very great—but it can never be excessive to breaking 


point. This is taking simply the view of common honesty 
But a 


spiritual understanding أن‎ the religion he professes and 
teaches. And yet he holds that, given certain conditions 
and circumstances, the strain upon an honest man's 


- and the standard of morals set up by honest men. 
. bishop's view of the situation is, or ought to be, taken from 
‘an even higher standpoint than that if he has any real 


character and intentions must of necessity become exces- 


sive. Fie upon such teaching, and from a bishop too! We 
do not wonder. that such a reflection, notwithstanding the 
bishop's apologetics, should be resented by honest men. 
To be honest is با‎ 1 e honest ; to be indifferent honest is— 
weil, to be dishonest. MSN 

But putting on one side the Bishop of Coventry's curious 
ideas as to the honesty of an honourable profession we 
need scarcely say we are entirely at one with Mr. Henman 
18 regard to the policy of municipal and other local 
authorities themselves undertaking the designing and 
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A Meetinc of the Shefheld Queen Victoria Memorial 
Committee was held on Wednesday. The late Mr. Onslow 
Ford, R.A., and Mr. Edward W. Mountford, F.R.[.B.A,, 
who were selected as experts to advise the committee on 
the various competitive designs sent in, had prepared a 
report. Itisin Mr. Onslow Ford’s handwriting, but only 
bears the signature of Mr. Mountford. The son of the 
eminent sculptor wrote that he knew his father was going 
to sign it, but died before doing so. The report is as 
follows: “In accordance with your request, we have 
carefully considered the various designs submitted in com- 
petition, and beg to recommend : —(1) That Mr. Alfred 
Turner, of No. 1, Stradford Studios, Kensington, London, 
W., be entrusted with the commission to execute the 
memorial, upon the terms of the programme on the lines of 
his sketch design. (2) That the first prize of {100 be 
awarded to Mr. Oliver Wheatley, of 2a, Flood Street, 
(3) That the second prize of 0 
be awarded to Mr. Horace Montford, of 2€, Larkhall Rise, 


j 
t 


| Chelsea, London, S.W. 


' Clapham, London, S.W. (4) That the third prize of £25 
. be awarded to Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, of Sion House, 316, 


In making this 
report we desire to say that we have arrived at the decision 


. King's Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


. to recommend you to entrust the commission ۱0 the 


memorial to Mr. Turaer from our knowledge of former 
works of the other competitors herein named we consider 
him the most capable.” The memorial is to cost ۰ 


Tue directors of the Exchange Building Company, Wake- 


Institute of Architects and the city engineer were appointed 


joint-assessors to advise the committee in their selection. . 


We agree with the action of the Glasgow corporation in 
tbrowing open the competition to the younger members of 
the architectural profession. We know it is no part of 
the mission of a municipal authority to seek to become 
patrons to some undiscovered architectural genuis. But 
it is certainly both their duty and their privilege to 
encourage art in every way. There is an idea abroad, we 
are aware, that the author of a clever design, if a young 
man, must necessarily lack experience. This by no means 
follows. If a young man is clever enough to solve a more 
or less difficult problem in architecture in a thoroughly 
architectural manner, it is more than probable that he 
will be able to carry out the work satisfactorily also. As 
a matter of fact it is even possible that the young man 
will better understand and appreciate the application of 
new methods and materials, and be altogether more 
inclined to give his clients the full advantage of what is 
the latest and best than the older, and in some ways, 
perhaps, more experienced men. | 


Now really the Dunstable Town Council are altogether 
too extravagant. They actually go tbe length of offering 
five guineas —five guineas, not pounds—for the best design 


for a six-bed infectious diseases hospital, which is to be 


' field, offer premiums of £25 and £10 for the two best 


' designs for improving the accommodation of the interior 


of the building. Mr. J. J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield, 


, will furnish particulars to those desirous of competing. 


We have received the catalogue of the annual architec- 
tural exhibition of the T-Square Club of Philadelphia, and 
we regret we cannot find in it any evidence of any specially 


ہے ہے 


. good or interesting work. The catalogue is admirably pro- 


duced, and some of the illustrations suggest the most 
careful draughtsmanship. But we must say tbat, as an 
evidence of the quality of the exhibition, it is very dis 
couraging. Beyond a few examples of fairly good domestic 
work we cannot find anything worthy of remark. With all 
our shortcomings in this country, our average architectural 
exhibitions contain a far greater amount of genuine inte’ 
rest than is apparent in this Philadelpbian exhibition. 


We understand that the Wiltshire Archzological and 
Natural History Society are now issuing a number of the 
“ Wiltshire Magazine,” which is entirely taken up with 
a very valuable bibliography of Stonehenge and Avebury, 
by Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. (170 pages, illustrated, 
price 5s. 6d.) Some 947 books, papers, &c. bearing OP 
the subject are recorded. This is, we believe, the only 
bibliography of the subject published, and should be of 
real interest and use to students. It may be ordered from 
Mr. D. Owen, Devizes. 


Laxrow's Builders’ Price Book for 1902 has just reached 
us (London: Kelly & Co., Price 4s.). It is still to be 
regarded as the standard work of its kind, and this year, 
as heretofore, maintains its reputation for being up-to-date 
in regard to prices and the other information relating to 
labour and materials. Every section has been carefully 
revised. As usual a great deal of important information, 
useful to builders and architects, is given in addition to 
that dealing exclusively with prices. We also note that 
important decisions under the new London Building Act, 
1894, in the Superior Courts and the Tribunal of Appeal, 
are stated in detail, and ** Heads of Cases” brought before 
the police courts under the same Act are likewise given. 


Tug next meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on Monday evening the 17th inst., 
when a paper will be read by Mr. F. W. Bedford, 
F.R 1.B.A. on “ Baldassare Peruzzi.” 


Tue Northern Architectural Association held their annual 
conversazione on the 6th inst. In the course of the evening 
the president, Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., announ d 
that the essay prize had been awarded to Mr. Guy ۲ 

Hay/er. The subject was “The Architectural Develop 
ments of the Victorian Age," and Mr. Caws in making the 
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accompanied by an estimate of cost. They are careful to 
state they want a plain and inexpensive brick building, 
lest competitors should thınk they wanted to fritter away 
the balance of tbe successful competitor’s fee upon un- 

ornament. This is very thoughtful of them, 


otherwise one might have imagined they were trying to | 


get something for nothing. Any of our readers who would 
like to be in at such a real bargain can apply to the 
town clerk for particulars. 


No fewer than 87 sets of designs were received in the 
competition for the new School of Art at Hull. Mr. R. J. 
Smitb, F.R.I.B.A., was the assessor, and he has given 
his award as follows :—(1) Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, 
and Rickards, 1, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury, W.C.; (2) 
Messrs. S. ۷۷۰ Grant and James A. Bowden, Moorgate 
Station Buildings, E.C.; and a Mr. J. F. Smith, Parlia- 
ment Mansions, Westminster, W. 


Tue designs of Messrs. Silcock and Reay, architects, of 
Bath, have been placed first in a recent competition 
for tbe new Union Church and schools, etc., about to 

erected at Woodford, Essex, for the Rev. Joseph Hocking, 
the well-known novelist, The assessor was Mr. T. E. 


Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A. 


Tue premiums in the competition for new public baths 
to be built at the junction of Broad Lane and Calverley 
Lane, Bramley, Leeds, have been awarded as follows :— 
No. 1, Mr. [. Lane Fox, of East Parade; No. 2, Mr. 
William Bakewell, of Park Square; No. 3, Messrs. Dixon 
& Hill, of Park Lane. 


In a limited competition for mixed infants and higher 
elementary schools at Harringay, N., the assessor, Mr. 
E. R. Robson, F.S.A., has given his award as follows :— 
(1) Messrs. Mítchell & Butler; (2) Messrs. Hall, Cooper 
& Davis; and (3) Mr. G. E. T. Laurence. 


Mr. ALEX. CULLEN, Motherwell and Hamilton, has been 
selected, from a list of seven or eight archtiects of stand- 
ing, to prepare plans of the new Combination Poorhouse, 
to be erected ۱د‎ Cleland by the parishes of Cambusnethan, 
Bothwell, and Shotts. The cost of the new building will 
be about £ 20,000. 

On the invitation of the Baberton Golf Club five 
architects in Edinburgh have submitted plans for the 
alteration and extension of the club-bouse to meet the 
growing reqnirements of members. From the five plans, 
which are said to have been all of considerable merit, the 
Council have selected for the consideration of the members 
those submitted by Messrs. [. N. Scott and A. Lorne 
Campbell, and Mr. ©. L. Henderson. The members will 
be asked to decide at a special general meeting of the club 
to be held on 19th inst. which of the two schemes should 
be adopted. The proposed alterations will cost £1,600. 
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THE frequency of thefts of works of, ancieat art of various 
kinds preserved in places easy of او‎ access in Tuscany 
is concentrating the attention of the Italian Government 
upon the grave question of the effective custody of those 
treasures. Itis being eu considered whether, for each 
locality, some one place should not be fixed where, without 
expropriation, all works of ancient art belonging to the 


| district should not be compulsorily transferred. The 
matter is now being studied by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


A city architect is wanted for Manchester at a salary of 
£600 a year, to take charge of the proposed City Architect's 
Department, which is to take over the architectural 
work hitherto done in the City Surveyor's ۰ 


ment. 


Lorp Curzon, the Viceroy of India, has issued a lengthy 
note with reference to the "Victoria Memorial Hall at 
Calcutta. During the past yeat attention has been given 
to the questions of style, site, and material. With regard . 
to the site it is stated that the original selection will be 

adhered to, the main front of the building being to the 
west. With reference to designs, the note continues, the 
Viceroy has couferred with Mr. Emerson, the president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is essential 
that the building should be several feet above the ground 
in order to secure a foundation for the proposed terrace 
400 ft. long which is to run along the front of the building. 
The edifice itself will occupy a parallelogram somewhat 
less in length. The Queen's Hall, in the centre, will con- 
tain a statute of the Queen only. Frampton's statute will 
be at the entrance. On the left hand there will be a 
sculpture gallery, and on tbe right a picture gallery. 
Room will also be provided for various other collections. 


ANOTHER literary landmark of London is threatened by 
the new underground railway planned to run under part of 
Hampstead Heath. This is the house, now called Wild. 
woods, where William Blake, the poet and designer, lived 
for a time in what passed for absolute rural seclusion in 
his day. The place still retains a certain natural wildness 
beftting its name, and the old wooden frame house is not 
greatly changed on the side it represents to the public eye. 
Tbis is said to be the last of Blake's residences still to be 


seen in or near London. | 


THe Manchester City Council were last week asked to 
approve the new building by-laws brought up by the 
buildings and improvement committee. It was stated 
that the new by-laws had been under consideration for 
five years, and the town clerk explained that they were 
in reality a relaxation of more severe by-laws which were 
already in existence. It was also pointed out that the 
suggested by-laws with amendments had been submitted 
to the Manchester Society of Architects who had them 
under consideration for some six months, and made certain 
obsetvations and suggestions which the committee duly 
acted upon. Certain members of the council, however, 
seemed to think the by-laws were somewhat too lax, 
especially in regard to sanitary considerations affecting 
dwelling houses, and eventually after some discussion the 
by-laws were referred back to the committee, | 


THE VALUE AND THE METHOD OF 
SKETCHING.* | 


By R. WYNN OWEN, A.R.IB.A. 


S it 1s but logical that we should justify ourselves for 
۸ following any particular line of action, before proceed- 
ing to advocate its practice to others, it would be well if 
we devoted our first thoughts to the consideration of the 
question - 

WHY SHOULD WE SKETCH? 

What the record of national history is to the statesman, 
such is the sketch book to the architect. It is, in fact, 
the link which seems to connect the past with the future, 
and might aptly be entitled :—'' The Epitome of by-gone 


* A Paper read before the Liverpool Architectural Society on the 20th 
January last. 
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award, said the essay showed that they had amongst them 
a writer of conspicuous ability and architectural know- 


ledge. 


Tug Nottingham Architectural Society held their annual 
dinner on. the 6th inst. Mr. Arthur Marshall, the 
President, was in the chair, supported by the M yor 
of Nottingham (Mr. E. N. Elborne), Mr. A. i 
Brewill, vice-president of the society, Mr. H. G. 
Watkins, hon. sec. of tbe society, Mr. H. Vickers, 


president of the Nottingham Master Builders’ Associa. | 


tion, and others. The mayor, in responding to the health 
of the Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation, suggested that 
architects might profitably devote attention to solving 
the vexed problem of the housing of the poor. He also 
congratulated the architects of Nottingham on the strides 
they had made in regard to the public buildings erected 
during the last ten or fifteen years. Mr. A. N. Bromley 
proposed the Master Builders’ Association, which was 
responded to by Mr. H. Vickers. Mr. Bromley remarked 
that the cost of building in America, in spite of the fact 
that the wages there were nearly double, would seem to 
be only about half what it would be in this country. He 
was afraid that what was really at the bottom of it was the 
amount of work done. Replying to the toast of the 
President of tbe Nottingham Architectural Association, 
Mr. Aıthur Marshall took the opportunity of congratulating 
Mr. Lewis on his elevation tothe position of city architect. 
Mr. Marshall also suggested the inauguration of Saturday 
afternoon excursions to the architectural relics which sur- 
rounded the city, and pointed with pleasure to the fact 
that an architectural student in Nottingham had obtained 
the Tite Prize for design, awarded by the R.I.B.A. 


THE annual dinner of the Master Builders’ Association of 
Ireland, held at Dublin on Monday last, appears to have 
been a most successful gathering. The president for the 
year, Mr. J. Beckett, was in the chair, and amongst the 
architects present we note the names of Sir Thos. Drew, 
R.H.A, Mr. William Mitchell, R.H.A., Mr. W. Kaye 
Parry, M.A., and Mr. A. E. Murray, A.R.H.A. 


A COURSE of twenty lectures on “The History of Archi- 
tecture” was begun by Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., 
in the Manchester Municipal School of Technology and 
School of Art on Wednesday last. It is worthy of note 
that the fee for the complete course is only seven and 


sixpence. 


Tue Church Crafts League is holding its first general 
meeting of the year on Monday next, the 17th inst., at the 
Hall, Clifford’s Ion, Fleet Street, E.C., when Mr. Roger 
Fry, M.A., will deliver a lecture (illustrated by lantern 
slides) on “Art Patronage of the Church in Italy during 
the Fifteenth Century.” The Bishop of Rochester will be 


in the chair, and a collection of photographs of work done 


by the artist members will be on view at the conclusion 
of the lecture. Non-members of the league will be 
welcome to attend, and they can obtain cards of admission 
from the Secretary, Mr. Francis Burgess, Church House, 
Westminster. 


SAA 


Tue death of Mr. Andrew MacCallum, tbe painter, is 


announced. He was born in Nottingham, and after study- 


Be rn en. 
nn 


ing art in Paris and in Italy, he was made director of the 
School of Art at Manchester, where he developed a 


facility of landscape painting. 


Two pictures by the late T. S. Cooper, R.A., were included 
in Messrs. Christie's sale of modern pictures and water 
colours on Saturday. One was “ Sheep-shearing '' (1860) 
and fetched 310 guineas; the other depicted six cows on 
the bank of a river (1877) and realised 300 guineas. .An 
engraved picture by J. F. Herring, Sen., entitled “ Plough- 
ing ” sold for 250 guineas, and “Sheep in the Highlands ” 
by R. Andsell, R.A., fetched 210 guineas. 


THE most noteworthy lot amongst the examples of old 
masters disposed of at Christie's the other day, was a 
portrait of a gentleman by Franz Hals, which after a sharp 
competition was knocked down to Messrs. Agnew at 
3,680 guineas. A portrait of a lady by Sir H. Raeburn 
was disposed of for 820 guineas, 
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casual observer can hardly detect any difference between 
the present and tbe original journey. 
But taking all things into considera 


tion the present 


. movement is at best, unnatural, and owes its origin— 
. First—To laxity on the 


art of the motive power, 
Second—To the increased desire for speed at the present 
day. Third—To the growing tendency of the age to trifle 
rm grasp 
These are some of the 


| 
| 


. with matters rather than to try and acquire a 
. of their fundamental principles. 


 evils against which architecture has to contend; but it is 


useless to retreat as soon as an obstacle is reached, and 
then rush forward again, only to retreat once more to the 
[f architecture is to advance beyond 
the limits which now circumscribe it, these, and all other 
obstacles, must be surmounted. Let us then endeavour 
to discover from what sources we might gather strength 
and energy, to enable us to overcome such hindrances 
as stand in the way of architectural progress, and with 


e successfully over the yet unbroken ground of the 
uture. 

The sketch book here stands out pre-eminently as the 
most adequate source of strength, since, by its help, when 
properly used, we can call to our aid the results of the past, 
when contending with the problems of the present. Intbis 
way, we may distinctly see the justification of the practice 
of sketching, and the logical answer to the question— 
‘‘ Why should we sketch?” Having thus come to the 
conclusion, that sketching is not only desirable, but 
necessary to efficient architectural study and advancement, 
let us not forget to bear in mind, that the sketch book, 
like may other effective 
weapons, can nevertheless be 
a source of danger to the user 
1] he does not thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the 
right method of handling It; 
the proper time for using It; 
and the proper objects towards 
which to direct it. 

Let us consider separately 
the three following points:— 
How to sketch. When to 
sketch. What to sketch. 


I.—How To SKETCH. 


Every building, every moun’ 
tain, every landscape, ۳ 
fact, everything that 5 
the eye, creates an impression 
upon the mind, aod these 
impressions are, in the case of 
architecture the germs Of 
essence of the past, out of which 
we must evolve the future. 
| It is not the actual objects 
'that constitute the sources of progress, but rather the 
mental impressions which they create. It 1s therefore 
evident that viewing architecture from the aesthetic stand: 
point, what we require to realise when looking at the 
productions of past ages, are the impressions and emotions 
which they create in the mind, and the best way to keep 
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In sketching ; do not approach closely to the object 
but try tu impart to paper, in the form of a sketch, its 
appearance when viewed from a little distance. Having 
completed this sketch to your own satisfaction, approach 
the object slowly and the various points of detail, which 
compose the mass, will, one by one, unfold themselves ; 
each detail disclosing the motive of its existence. When 
the impression of the whole has, in this way been grasped, 
the subsidiary parts, and the details may with advantage, 
be investigated and sketched separately. By a method o 
this kind a definite order may be maintained, by means © 
which a building can be intelligently. studied. Sketching 
* detail" is undoubtedly a good thing, but it is dangerous 
to make a collection of details without, in the first pacs 
tboroughly grasping the general motive of the design 0 
which they form parts by making sketches in perspective. 
It is a method-which tends to lead one into the ٥۶ 
frequent mistake of thinking tbat architecture consists 0 


' alive, and perpetuate these impressions, is to endeavour 
. to depict what one sees. 


. old starting point. 


: what weapon we should arm ourselves, so as we may 
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Architecture "by reference to which we can grasp, to 


some extent, the motives of those who have gone before : 


us, and by the application of thought to these observations 
‘Gan realize the exact position to which architecture has 
attained on the road of evolution; and by this means we 
may, with the aid of the materials nature places in our 
bands, and the conditions of climate in which we live, 
formulate for ourselves the direction and character of the 
next step which architecture isto take, or is already taking. 
:It cannot stand still, and consequently, if it is not pro- 
gressing, it must be retrogressing, It may, however, 
through the action of those who are responsible for its 
locomotion, have been carried back to a point on the road, 
past which it had already travelled many centuries ago, 
slowly it may be, but nevertheless surely and naturally, 
for the progress of a great art can never be rapid. It must 
always be gradual, each step being the outcome of natural 
causes. | 

If we view but one street in any of our large cities at the 
present day, the last mentioned contingent, will, I think, be 
very apparent to every observer from an architectural stand- 
point. We have carried our art back, as it were, so as to 
make it traverse the old ground once more, but we are 
divided in opinion as to the exact distance it should be 
carried back. Let us regard ourselves in the light of a 
number of men responsible for the progress of our art, and, 
what do we see? ‘The progress getting slower and 


slower, till at length the men responsible for the motion, 
reached an age in which all other branches of art and 
science began to move very rapidly. But the architectural 
Its daily load became heavier and 


pace did not increase. 
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heavier and retarded its speed. Steel, iron, and concrete | 


together, with many other items were added to it. The 
rails on which it travelled were becoming rusted with legal 
contracts, bills of extras, sanitation, and a thousand other 
embarrassments, till it became obvious to the architectural 
motive power thata great effort would be required in order 
that it might be enabled to keep pace with its fellow 
travellers—science, etc. 

But architects were always ingenious, and so, in this 
dilemma, their ingenuity saved the situation, or rather 
cloaked the true state of affairs. They all, with óne 
accord, took up their burden, and carried it back, so that 


it might glide once more over the lines already worn : 


smooth, by those who had pushed forward the art in the 
past. This dexterous move is generally known as “ The 
Renaissance." By this ingenious means, architecture is 
still, to some extent, moving, but it has not yet gone 
beyond the point to which it had originally travelled; and 
although the present rate 01 movement may perhaps be 
considered swift compared with that of its previous journey 
over the same lines, yet it is, at best, but a strained and 
‘unnatural motion, owing to the fact that the nature of the 
load has considerably changed. Here again, the ingenuity 
‘of the architect has come into play to such an extent that 
he has dealt, and is still dealing, with the new items in the 
Joad, such as steel and concrete, in such a manner, that a 
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due course strivging all these scraps together, and calling 
the result a design. This is nothing more or less than a 
palpable misnomer. Nevertheless there is some hope for 
the man who goes about, and collects these scraps for 
himself; for some day, perhaps, when he is scrambling 
about some old building, he may come to realize the fact 
that his method is simply lowering him to the status of a 
copyist, and ultimately the real lessons to be learned 
through coming in contact with good old work may force 
themselves upon him. 

A sketch-book, a two-foot rule, a five-foot rod, and a 
good old example of architecture, far away in some remote 
country district, beyond the reach of the tripping, snap- 
shot,. camera element should be the ideal of every 
architectural student who intends really to enter into the 
spirit of hisart. These are the ideal external conditions to 
be courted; but in order that the work may be beneficial 
in every sense of the word, it is necessary that the student 
should approach it in the right spirit, or, in other words, 
that the internal mental conditions should also be ideal. 
Now, I think the ideal mental conditions in such a case 
migbt profitably be of a somewhat selfish nature. By this 
I mean that the student should thoroughly comprehend the - 
fact, that he is sketching entirely for his own benefit, for 
the purpose of adding to his own store of knowledge, and 
that consequently his sole object should be to make such 
notes and sketches as will meet his own special require- 
ments; in fact, he should almost look upon his sketches 
as things that will never be scen by anyone but himself. 
If this frame of mind were generally cultivated, the true 
object of sketching would soon begin to assert itself, and 
its results would become apparent in modern architectural 
design, when the essence, or * spirit," of good old work, 
rather than the “letter ” or direct copy of the form, would 
weave itself once more into our every-day work. | 

Get rid of the idea that your sketches may be reproduced 
in the architectural] papers. Lose sight of yourself, and 
take a little more notice of the architecture you are study- 
ing; pay less attention to the '' style" of your sketchiug ; 
the * style” or the ‘‘ touch,” as it is sometimes called, will 
take care of itself. And above all things, do not strive to 
imitate the character of the works of well-known sketchers. 
This is as foolish as the action of one would be who en- 
deavoured to write at the present day in the handwriting 
of Charles Dickens, Thackeray, or Sir Walter Scott; an 
utterly useless attempt, as the true spirit of any work can 
never be imbibed by the repetition of the letter only. In 
fact, forget everybody but yourself, and everything but the 
example you are sketching, and leave the result to take 
care of itself. Personally, I think that the best results can 
be obtained when one goes out alone, as then no time is 
wasted in conversation or discussion as to the point of 
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8. AGNES VICARAGE, LIVERPOUL. R. NORMAN Suaw, R.A., ARCHITECT. 
Sketched by E, Wynn Owen, 4:8... 


| view from which the building should be sketched; what 
` portion should be measured; when work should be brought 


to a close, and so forth. There is a feeling of absolute 
independence in being alone, which leaves one 1۲66 to 
devote all one's thoughts to the example under contempla- 
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Skelched by E. Wynn Owen, AR LDA, ۱ 


will appear more vividly to us if we consider some familiar 
parallel example. Take, for instance, the case of a modern 
writer. He reads and studies the works of literary men 
who have gone before him; but he does not attempt to 
make a collection of the words and phrases, with which 
they embellished the expressions of their thoughts. No! 
He 'endeavours to grasp the principles, truths, and 
motives of the ancient writings, in order that عط‎ may— 
copy them? Not so! But rather adapt them to 
modern Jife. Try for a moment to imagine a literary 
production made up of sentences, phrases, and para- 
graphs from a variety of old 

writings. Each sentence may 
in itself form a beautiful 
expression, which harmonised 
perfectly with its original con- 
text; but place a string of 
such sentences in whatever 
arrangement or juxta-position 
you please, you will find that 
you can never produce by 
such means a coherent literary 


me 
اللا‎ 


e 


own time. You might indeed 
with practice acquire a certain 
amount of aptitude for thus 


picking out, and stringing PNE کہ‎ ISA 


together, expressions from 

the writings of your pre- 

decessors, but however pro- 

ficient you may become ın 

this kind of compilation, you 

can never, by its practice, ۳۹ 

help in even keeping alıve, 

much less advancing by one 

iota, the progress of litera- 

ture. The result of such pro-: 

cedure would be merely a literary farce. 
But let us turn again to architecture, and we see this 

ps in full cry. Men running about with sketch 


ooks, picking a gable from one old building, a buttress - 
from another, a doorway from a third, and so on, and in , 


“expression suitable to your 
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with these things, and at the present day superficiality is 
decidedly in the ascendant. The reason generally put 
forward by students in defence of this superficial 
acquaintance with the rudiments of construction 1s—that 
they have devoted their time and attention more to the 
artistic side of architecture, overlooking the all important 
fact, that in architecture construction is the basis of art, 
and that the two are so closely interwoven with each other 
that the latter cannot exist without the former, and therefore 
a sound knowledge of the rudimentary principles of con- 
struction is the foundation of the study of architecture, 
which is nothing if it be not “the logical embellishment of 
construction," or perhaps more correctly, °“ beautified con- 
struction.” Now the first rule of construction is, that you 
must secure a firm foundation before proceeding to raise 
the fabric of your building. If you do not pay attention 
to this, your building will sag and settle unevenly, and 
provided it does not fall, will always be a standing monu. 
ment to the fact, that it was commenced in a hurried and 
thoughtless manner. The architect may endeavour to 
defend his reputation by maintaining that he had devoted 
all his attention to the artistic treatment of his building, 
but what is the use of such an argument, when the 
"artistic" production is distorted by settlements and 
cracks. | 

It is patent then, that an architectural education should 
be be laid on a firm foundation of sound constructional 
knowledge. As soon asthis foundation has been acquired, 
the student may begin to build the fabric of his architec- 
tural education, and, in answer to the query —when to 
sketch ?—'* Go out, and sketch, sketch, sketch, whenever 
you have an opportunity." 


III.—WhnaT TO SKETCH. 


We now come to the last point of our subject — What to 
sketch. Tothisa comprehensive answer may be given in the 
words,—'' Everything and anything that tend to 
cast any light to aid us in the solution of the problems 
which confront architecture at the present time." 

This answer defines a policy of progress as opposed to 
a policy of vain repetition. For “Progress” should be 
the motto of the architect, as it is that of the representa- 
tives of all other branches of human art ; and architecture 
is an art in which we have always the record of the past 
from which to draw inspiration to meet the exigences 0 
the present. It remains for us to ascertain thoroughly, what 
traditions we should take up and work upon, and what 
we should pass by as useless. All these architectural 
tradit ons are the relics of by-gone ages, and were, In their 
time essentials in the architecture of their day, but, ۰ 
garded in the light ot modern advancement, some are but 
as "dry bones ”—antiquated, useless, and lifeless. These 
“ dry bones” are the traditions to be avoided. They form 
the skeleton that haunts the imagination to the detri- 
ment of all that is grand and noble and animated in atchi- 
tecture, They tend to generate romantic fancies in place 
of sound, practical efforts, and are nursed by their 
votaries as objects of deepest solicitude, which must of 
necessity be preserved intact, even at the expense of 
deviating from the legitimate path of progression. 6 
problems of the present day must be avoided, lest the 
pampered skeleton should fall foul of them and crumble to 
pieces. ee 

To allow the reason to be thus enslaved to the idealisn 
of the fancy is not conducive to that freedom of treatment 
and development of style, so necessary to the advancement 
of modern architecture, which ought always to be specially 
designed to meet the requirements of modern life. It ie, 
therefore, the duty of the architectural sketcher to dis- 
criminate properly between the traditions that may 
legitimately be fused into his work as an architect, and 
those which simply excite the fancy, but really hamper 
architectural progress and development. "M 

The whole question resolves itself into an investigation 
of the logical use of materials. Consider what materials 
you will have to design ip. Then look back over the 
records of the past, and study the manner in which your 
ancestors treated the same materials. Sketch examples 0 
their mode of treatment ; always bearing in mind that nes 
work was done in the light of other days, and that, althoug! 
we may not sometimes realize the fact, we are always 
looking at their work through the faint twilight of time, 
that seems to hallow all tbe past. Do not let this twilight 
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tion, and if anything is worth doing at all it should be 
found worthy of one's whole undivided attention. | 

In short, when out sketching— Sketch ! 

But it frequently happens that many of the nice old bits 
of work are situated in places continually frequented by 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” women and children— 
the last-mentioned especially constituting as a rule the 
most distracting element with which the sketcher has to 
contend, as they invariably congregate round the student, 
and gaze with a rude stare at what he is doing, while their 
seniors ply him with persistent unintelligent questions. 
Under such circumstances, the “ selfish ” policy, which I 
have before advocated, will be found to be a most effective 
one for getting rid of these troublesome attentions. Go 
on sketching, and show no signs of negotiating or retreating. 
If you are a smoker—smoke—and take no notice of the 
inquisitive intruders, who will eventually retire of their own 
free will, concluding that a man without a tongue is but a 
very uninteresting object, even if he is sketching. 

We might amplify our remarks on this branch of the 
subject, but I trust the fore-going will suffice, as affording 
an adequate answer to the question ‘‘ How to Sketch.” So 
` we will now proceed to our second point :— 


11.— WHEN To SKETCH, 


“ Whenever you have an opportunity,” is a very satis- 
factory answer to this. But there is a “time” and a 
“place ” for all things, and as we are investigating the 
value of sketching to an architectural student, let us 
consider when such student should commence to sketch. 

It is worse than useless to go out sketching before one 
has obtained a general idea of the sequence and evolution 
of architectural styles, and the elements of construction, 
inasmuch as one may contract a liking for sketching, and 
devote one's time entirely to its practice, to the detriment 
and neglect of the study of history and construction. A 
man who pursues this course, misses the very essence of 
sketching as he depicts objects and forms, in what may be 
termed an unintelligent manner, not knowing the con- 
structive motives which moulded the object into the form, 
in which he sees it, nor understanding the aethestic 
-evolutionary process by which the various features and 
details were influenced and gradually changed as time wore 
on. 

He may be able to depict the object neatly in his 
sketch-book, but, when he has completed his task, the best 
that can be said of it is—that it isin his book. There is 
but little, if any, of the spirit of the old example in his 
brain; whereas, in the case of a man who has acquired a 
general knowledge of style and construction, the objects 
create an intelligent impression upon the mind. He 
grasps mentally the reasons which led to the cunning little 
tricks of construction, which appear to the eye, as features 
of the building, while the other man merely sees them as 
features, and misses all the mental pleasure to be derived 
from contemplating such features in the same intelligent 
manner. To him they are architectural features and 
nothing more. They attract his eye and strike bis fancy, 
مع‎ he sketches them, and eventually he poses as an 
architect, when he " trots out” all these nice little features 
and sprinkes them about his designs, without any reference 
to the context, as it were, in conjunction with which they 
stood in the old example, wherein he first made their 
acquaintance. We shall find such an one copying (for 
it cannot be called designing), all manner of tricks 
and awkward corners — pushing a window into a 
corner of a room in order to obtain a quaint external 
effect; under lighting some rooms; over lighting others, and 
ventilating none adequately; reproducing a bit of half- 
timber work, and holding it up, by means of iron rods and 
other such 0691665, and putting up chimney-stacks where 
no flues are required. "These are just a few of the '' little 
pleasantries " which we meet with in modern so-called 
architecture, as produced by men who have been content 
to follow the line of training I have above described. 

lt is therefore reasonable that a student, before he com- 
mences to sketch old work, should pay some attention to the 
study of architectural history, and imbibe a good general 
idea of the sequence of events, which evolved one style out 
` of another, and that he should make himself soundly 
acquainted with the rudiments of construction. I use the 
words “ soundly acquainted," as there is a great difference 
between a “sound” and a “superficial” acquaintance 
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there is some hope for the man, who is out a detail hunter, 
provided he collects all details himself, from old examples 
of architecture ; for in his researches he puts himself into 
direct communication with his tutor as it were, and there 
is always the possibility of his imbibing the good in- 
fluences which emanate from that source. But very few 
men have the inclination in their student days, and fewer 
still have the time in later years, to do their own sketching, 
or even their own detail collecting. We must not over- 
look the fact, that the life of the architect, as of ever 
other human being, embraces two distinct periods—seed- 
time and the harvest. Without the harvest there would 
be no supply of seeds to be sown for future use. The 
architectural seeds upon which we rely have been sown 
for us in past ages by those who have gone before us, and 
it is for the student of the present to reap the harvest so 
plentifully provided, that he, in his turn, may provide 
seeds for the generations yet to come, who will thus he able 
to reap the fruits of his labours. ۱ 

. Are not many architects' students neglectiag now the 
harvest time of their youth, by failing to take advantage of 
all the means in their power for advancing this time- 
honoured art? And of these means, the use of the 
sketch book is a most important factor. Now is their 
harvest time. When it is past and they in their turn, have 
“ to put their hand to the plougb," and the furrows lie open 
t» receive the seed, they will, if they are candid, have to 
confess that they have neglected the harvest time of their 
youth, with all the opportunities such harvest season 
brings; and so they have little or no seed to sow—and all 
through their own fault. To such, the serious question 
must some day present itself, “What will the next 
harvest be?” 
The best they can do towards retrieving the past is to 
point out to others the store-house from whence an unfail- 


ing supply may be drawn. 


Grand ancient ruins rise throughout our lands, ` 
True tokens of a holy zeal of yore, 

And silently denounce the ruthless hands 
Which swept across this isle, from shore to shore, 

` While now, as stores of inspiration, still 

They bid us emulate their stately grace, 

And strive to raise to the Almighty Will, 
Art’s fairest tributes from a ransom'd race. 
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PRIZE DESIGN FOR MORTUARY CHAPEL BY C. G. AGATE. 


R. AGATE is an old Giggleswick scholar, and bas 
followed the lead of Mr. T. G. Jackson's new chapel 
for the Giggleswick School. His design obtained one of 
the prizes recently offered by the Manchester Society of 
Architects. Mr. Agate has also just succeeded in winning 
the Buxton Memorial in open competition. | 


WOOD-CARVING AT BROADWOODWIDGER 
CHURCH, DEVON, AND POUGHILL 
CHURCH, BUDE, CORNWALL. 


DRAWN BY OTHO B. ۳۳۲11, ۰ 


Mr. Peter has kindy placed at our disposal some 
interesting studies of symbolical wood-carving hen Devon 
and Cornwall, which are amongst the best preserved in 
these counties. ۱ ۱ 
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Tug Imperial Federation of Fire Brigades in Austria 
(Oesterreichischer Feuerwehr  Reichsverband) have 
nominated Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee to be an honorary 
corresponding member, and the Royal Italian Fire 
Brigades Association have also asked Mr. Sachs to accept 
a similar distinction. The Belgian Fire Federation also 
recently elected Mr. Sachs to be an honorary correspond- 
ing member. — ^ — _ 8 
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deceive you into fancying that all the objects which you 
can see through it should be carefully copied by you in 
your day. You must remember that the light of oar time 
is widely different, and that these beautiful objects, if 
copied ever so minutely, would be but lifeless and cold 
images in the light which surrounds us. But if it is a 
useless thing to attempt to copy them, they can always tell 
us something if we will but approach them in the right 
spirit, leaving those strenuously alone, which are con- 
structed of materials such as are not at present procurable, 
or, which have been properly superseded, owing to sanitary 
or other defects which they disclose. 
. For example, take half timber work. It is very 
picturesque when viewed through the sentimental twilight 
of time; but this is one of the lovely objects which has 
captivated many of us with its charms to such an extent. 
that we lose our reason over it. Logic departs from us, 
and we go groping about the world looking for oak with 
which to raise up imitations of our idol. The very fact that 
we have to grope about tor the oak, ought to bring us to 
pur senses, but. the old saying—'' Love is blind "—isamply 
borne out in this case, for we go revelling in this worship, 
till stern reality brings us face to face with a catastrophe 
we had not in our blindness foreseen; our half timbered 
structure falling into decay ; a barbour for objectionable 
parasites; or equally unfortunate, tbe victim of a sudden 
conflagration, dangerous alike to life and property. It is 
noticeable that tbis devotion to half-timber is generally 
perceptible in the early period of an architect's career. 
True, it is not absolutely so, for there are many older men 
who uphold and cultivate this captivating style. But after 
all, it must be acknowledged that it anyone allows himself 
to be carried away by the charms of a style of work, which 
has no logical justification whatever, for being incorporated 
into modern architecture, he cannot he considered as a 
contributor in any marked degree to real architectural 
advancement. — _- | | 
, The argument generally put forth in favour of tbis half- 
timbered style is that there is a good amount of poetry in 
it. "و‎ there is, as in all good old work. It is 
pose to the eye and agreeabte to the fancy. But it has 
ad its day, and has passed from the real practical 
osition it once occupied into the regioh of mere imitation. 
Regarding it fairly in its poetical character, can any 
benefit be derived from repeating over and over again a 
poem composed ina dialect long since defunct, the phrases 
and expressions of which are in no way p ope to our 
times? Sounds that are pretty may indeed be forthcoming ; 
the restisinapt and unintelligible. Toallreasonable minds, 
it must be patent that the man who contents himself with 
repeating such a poem in its unaltered, antiquated phrase- 
ology, can lay no claim to the title of poet, and would serve 
his generation betier by doing something more practical. 
. We ought to be aware of the fact that we possess at the 
presert day more durable materials which can be handled 
with less cost, and are more readily obtainable than 
this building material of past ages, when oak was plentiful 
in our land. Times are considerably changed since then, 
and half timber is now to us one of the “dry bones" 
referred to earlier in my paper—beautiful in form when 
viewed through the twilight of the past, but impracticable 
and lifeless as seen in the light of the present. The student 
who devotes himself to the sketching of half-timber work 
will run the risk of becoming enamoured of the shadow to 
the exclusion of the substance. The same remarks apply 
with equal significance to tbatch as used occasionally on 
roofs. Let the painter deal with these and similar objects, 
claiming to depict the picturesque. It is bis business 
to reflect the päst—ours to record the present. Stone 
and brick treatment should be carefully investigated 


by the architectural student, and neatly sketched, as 


they are materials constantly coming under observation. 


Concrete, whenever found, should be carefully studied ; 
and tiles, slates, and lead in old examples, should always 
‚be targets for the sketch-book. 


THE NEGLECT OF THE SkETcH-Boox, 


Having now investigated and elucidated to some extent 
the true meaning of the question— What are we to sketch 


—and disposed of the four points which come within the 


range of our subject, I will conclude my paper with a 
few brief rematks on the neglect of the sketch-book, 
which debars so many from laying hold of an invaluable aid 
to the study of architecture. As I have before remarked 
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moment, tales, comic and tragic both, unwriten, it is true, 
but there, and only waiting the writer, 

And in our own art, are all the tales exhausted, and are 
we at best to repeat—in perhaps slighly, very slightly 
different words—those that our fathers told, with herea 
change of adjective, and there an added or a diminished 
emphasis, with this trifling omission, that small addition ? 
Did cur tales, ours as architects, stop short a hundred 
years ago, leaving us tongue-tied an silent, unless we 
speak a Georgian speech, and talk in the eighteenth.cen. 
tury words of our great-grand-fathers ? (I do not stop here 
to ask if even their architectural utterances were the best 
to which they might have attained, and if they—and their 
fathers in turn— were not, at most, ID a kind of 
deg-Latin-or dog-Roman rather — more false and unnat. 
ural even than the would-be Classic Pastorals and Eclogues 
of their literature. That would be to discuss what their 
aims might and should have been. I am considering what 
ours of to-day should be.) . l 

As their language helps us of to-day to speak, so their 
architecture is an element in our education ; and education 
should merely fit us for that design for which we too often 
find it substituted. If, in a given building, we have, for 
instance, to carry a weight, let us admit that our beam or 
bressummer need not necessarily be born by a column mod- 
elled, with more or less faithfulness of copy, upon what 
the Greeks, or the Romans, or the builders of the Middle 
Ages have done before us. It is our weight, to be carried 
in our way, and it is for us to think out the problem of how 
best to make and shape and fashion the column to do ow 
work, not to solve our difficulty by borrowing their method. 

Sydney Smith's profane one, who was, like Talleyrand's 
pere de famille, capable de tout, and who even went so far as 
to speak ''disparagingly of the equator,” was, I imagine, 
the most orthodox of persons compared with him who, in 
this room and to this audience, ventures to breathe a doubt 
as to the supremacy and all-but-sacred character of the 
Corinthian column, and whose architectural agnosticism 
looks with the same unorthodox eye alike upon the “ Five 
Noble Orders of Architecture," and the various “ Periods 
under which arch eologicalarchitects have tried to catalogue 
Gothic architecture, 

Such a profession of want of faith is sure to be met—I 
have heard. it over and over again—by what is supposed to 
be a crushing ad hominem rejoinder. The sceptic is told 
that till he shall, in the first place, himself produce, or, ۳ 
the second, shall put forward evidence that it is possib : 
for himself or others to produce a column that 22 
approach even within measurable distance of the Gree 
model, it were better that he held his presumptuous 
tongue, h 
recognise that the Corinthian order gives architects the 
best and highest and final expression of the یرت‎ 
that thus recognising it, he shoul 
for so good a thing to PY 
Course, by the way, he need not adopt the actual wor 
. Copy,” bnt may use the more refined method of express- 
ing the same thing, and refer to it as his “ precedent al 
inspiration.") In answer to en. 
would urge that, while no art is entirely and absolutely 
“upon all fours ” with another, andadmitting that analogy 
15 generally a somewhat specious method of argumen, 
think it quite a fair and legitimate request to ask you to 
put to yourselves for a moment this problem of dependence 
upon the great achievements of the past in the ipid : 
another art. Let us see, for instance, how it looks whe 
Presented to us, not as an architectural, but as a literary 
question, ۱ ja 

There were great Greek architects—say, for ا‎ 1 
Callimachos, or Scopas, or Ictinos—who wrought Mp 
their highest Power and skill upon a certain factor 1 
design common to them all—the Corinthian Ei vs pas 
Produced examples of this beautiful feature whic Eo 
recognised as reaching the highest possible point of at = 
ment of which it is capable. They obeyed at the sa 


time all the necessary conditions—their column has base, 


Shaft and capital; it has Proportion ; it suggests strength 
where that quality and expression are called for, "t 
elegance, where zsthetic claims demand it. The res 
15 beautiful beyond question. ee 

HE . : y 0 , its way 
. lam not contendin that copyism does not find it 
Into other arts than Pun but I do urge that at most they 
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be said that there are less extreme - 


few years ago, we were al] keenly touched | 


-u ORIGINALITY" IN ARCHITECTURAL 
۱ | ` DESIGN.* 
Br C. HARRISON TOWNSEND. 


TE have in architecture, a speaking living tongue, and 
W if the thick mists of custom and conventions allowed 
us to see it, nothing can be more illogical than for us of to- 
day to borrow the language of Byzantium or Florence, or 
Amsterdam, in which to give our message in this Year of 
Grace 1902, or to rely upon a thirteenth or fourteenth 
century vocabulary as a means of expressing architecturally 
our ‘Own religious needs and aspirations. While our 
language, as we nowread or speak it, comes to usenriched 
by that of other days, it yet has the distinct stamp and 
impress of its time, and to express Our wants, or tell our 
tale, one to another, we do not, in book or conversation, 
deliberately adopt the spelling or the speech of Chaucer, 
or of John Florio, or even Addison. 

- Yet is not tbis precisely what we do in afchitecture ? 
Is not the measure of praise bestowed upon a modern 
building in exact proportion to the faithfulness with which 
its designer has worked on the lines of other times— 
Mediæval, Elizabethan, Georgian, or what not; or to the 
closeness with which he has imitated the architecture of, I 
know not what country—Holland, Italy, or France ? 
a man ashamed, as he should be, when he is told that his 
building (hss, mind you finished to-day or yesterday, in 1902, 
in 1901) is “so faultless! Elizabethan that it might well 
be taken for an old building of tbat date?” Does he feel 
insulted, as he should, when he is assured that “ in general 
design as in every detail his church is conceived and worked 
out ina thirteenth-century Style?” 

I know it will here 
cases than these, and I shall be reminded that there exists 
that vaguely qualifying phrase, “a free treatment ” 
such-and.such a style, which is 
saving grace, and to oblige us to approve a design, which 
is not, like those c but one with, Say, 
imitation and 25 per cent. of “ free treat- 
Se f distinct concession 
towards the point of view I am speaking of, and even this 
| is to be welcomed, and we ought to 

be thankful for, at any rate, such proportions as I have 
suggested. Yet these might conceivably be reversed if the 
architect's mental attitude when face to face with a 
problem of design, were different to—and, as I think, more 
logical than—the usua] one, and one might then hope to 
find, let us Say, 75 per cent. of Spontaneous individual 
personal feeling in the design, and the 25 per cent. residue, 
if it did happen to be reminiscent of other and preceding 
desir اما‎ not, at E events, > so because of an avowed 

6 10 Fecognise closeness to the esigns of i 

as the ideal towards which one should ive رت‎ 


An architect may (and I am, as | have said before, glad 


table with the ackno 
" Gothic design ”” 
with—or without—that wonderful “ free treatment ” 
180660, as it sometimes happens to-day, a design in which 


all architectural graces are t 1 
omitted altogether ? cic Taboriously and effectually 


once he may refer to and ask the 


solution ; he must not de 1 
rer Pend on it to fin 


to hear an American Critic of 

much note tel] us th 
the tales have been told.” He was MOre Wrong than even 
Pigram, and we felt that while men and 


٠ Extract 
the 3ıst ult, 
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THE STYLE OF A MODERN CATHEDRAL. 


R. T. G. JACKSON, R.A., hasa long article in a recent 
issue of the Guardian upon the designing of a modern 
cathedral, with special reference to the proposed building 
at Liverpool. Mr. Jackson has before given his views in' 
brief in regard to the question of style. Here he sets them 
out more at length. He says:— . 

‘ The proposal to insist on Gothic—to build, that is, on 
the banks öf the Mersey a new cathedral as like as possible 
to the Gothic cathedrals of the older Sees, for that we 
gather from the discussion that followed is what was 
meant—comes nearly half-a-century too late. It sounds 
like a dim echo of the battle of the styles in the days of 
Palmerston and Ayrtcn. The challenge to propose 8 
better style instead seems altogether beside the mark to 
those who object to the prescription of any style at all; 
They simply ask to be allowed to work in their own way, 
just like their brother artists in the sister crafts. Nobody 
who wants his portrait in marble or on canvas insists that 
the painter shall work in the mannet of Cimabue or Giotto, 
or even that of Holbein or Velasquez, Reynolds, or 
Gainsborough ; nor does he bind the sculptor to imitate 
Mino or Donatello, Bernini or Grinling Gibbons, Flaxman 
or Chantrey. He leaves him to work in his own way and 
to put himself into his work. 

“ But an architect may think himself lucky indeed if he. 
is left free in this way, and not bound down to a style and 
a period. The instructions for the new public offices were 
that the design was to be Palladian; those for the new 
Liverpool Cathedral, till modified in deference to the 
outcry of the architects, were that it was to be Gothic. 
Gothic, it seems still to be thought, is for churches. 
Classic for public buildings; and we unhappy architects 
must be ready to dress ourselves and our works up in the 
disguise of any age and any style that our employers 
choose to call for. What hopeisthere for any consistency, 
or progress, if we are at the mercy of such demands as 
these? How are we ever to get on if our architecture 8 
to be a mere rechawfe of time-worn patterns, out designs 
no better than a page from a dictionary of quotations ? - 

** And let it not be forgotten that it is precisely in such 
opportunities as that of Liverpool Cathedral that the 
suggestions which may lead to new developments are to be 
looked for. Progress in architecture, as in everything else, 
comes from the attempt to meet novel requirements and 
conditions by bringing new and enlarged ideas to bear upon 
the problem. And surely it must be admitted that a 
cathedral to suit the twentieth century must be something 
very different from one of the twelfth or thirteenth. The 
long drawn-out choir, where the conventual or collegiate 
body held their services, secluded from the nave which 
served sometimes only for State, sometimesaas the laymen's 
cburch, is no model for our congregational use. A 
cathedral] like Canterbury: really consists of two churches; 
the choir, seen from the nave, is only a dimly-lit recess at 
the end of it. In all our cathedrals, when large congrega- 
tions assemble, the choir is forsaken for the nave, which 8 
fitted up for the occasion in makeshift fashion. The in- 
convenience is obvious, but in our older cathedrals, built 
for a different service, it must be endured ; to perpetuate it 
in a new one, which we can plan as we please, would be 
ridiculous. The preaching friars of the middle ages, who. 
aimed at attracting large congregations, felt the difficulty 
and met it by the large single-span naves of their churches, 
retaining the three-aisled plan only for a short eastern end, 
We who have experience of the dome may improve on 
their plan, and bring still vaster areas within compass of a 
single voice. — 

“Let the Liverpool committee frankly accept the 
altered conditions of the age and consent that their archi- 
tecture should shape itself accordingly. For the old 
cathedral type let them dare to substitute bolder spans—. 
domes it may be—less encumbered floor-space, greater 
simplicity of plan; let them allow their architects larger 


. liberty in design, and no longer bind them down to ancient 


models; and so a design may be looked for worthy of the 
gccasion. It may, moreover, be—probably in the true 
sense.of the word it will be—Gothic; but Gothic in a 
different sense from that intended by the first instructions 
of the Liverpool committee; Gothic in spirit, in spite 
| perhaps of domes and round arches, because built with 


| that independence and freedom from pedantry with which 
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copy the methods, the technique, the principles of other 
men and other schools; they do not, like us architects, 
copy the actual work. Our only invention is in the re- 
arrangement of other men’s thoughts; our only thought 
how to redispose other men’s inventions. And even if in 
some degree imitation and copyism exist in the other arts, 
ours is the only one based upon ۰ 

We do not and we will not call it copyism or imitation, 
but we use a hundred and one qualifying expressions to 
soften down those words. We talk of. our “ precedent,” 
our,“ source of inspiration,” of the “ freedom with which 
such-and-such a style has been treated,” of the “ fresh and 
clever way in which the architect has dealt with his 
limitations of style,” and so on, and so on. But all these 
phrases do is to express that the work is not a strict copy ; 
that it is but in part imitation; that the pretence is 
dropped at times, and that it is not all mimicry. They do 
but mean that, here and there, the architect was tempted 
to think for himself. Asa matter of fact, these occasional 
lapses into heterodoxy are regarded with a good deal of 
that suspicion natural to the orthodox, and the regular 

ractitioners are pained and shocked at any departure 

om those recognised and traditional formule which they 
themselves have christened architecture. Yet, for myself, 

I welcome these lapses, and would fain see them more 
frequent and their scope wider, till at length the “ free 
treatment ” spread over the whole building. 

. You will remember that I spoke above of designs which 
were so far daring as to show a quarter of individual and 
spontaneous thought, as compared with three-quarters of 
dependence upon recognised style. I advocate no im- 
possibility, or unattainable ideal, when I plead for at least 
a reversal of those proportions, and that your work shall 
show your own personal thought and individual ideas 
as by far the larger element in the design. Approach your 
problem with all your education and your knowledge at 
your back, but with the intention to compel that education 
and knowledge to work your will, and not to submit to 
their leading you away their captive and their slave. Face 
your design—your plan, or elevation, or tower, or door, or 
cornice—as your own work which you must do in your 
own way, resolving to infuse it with the qualities you feel 
it ought to possess to represent yow, and not with those 
i memory points out as being necessary to some selected 
style. ۱ 

Tan no despiser and contemner of that accumulated 

experience we call tradition, and, in asking for our release 
as architects from the necessity to conform to the styles of 
other days and countries, I recognise as much as any one 
the need of education, and that acqaintance with the 
highest achievements of other men that best fits us to 
express ourselves also at our best. As Sidney Lanier puts 
it, '* Once for all, in art to be free is not to be independent 
of any form; it is to be master of many forms.” 
' I am not asking you, as I said before, to try to be 
í original,” but I am begging you not to copy. And to 
start intending to shape an architectural design upon the 
lines of any style must, of necessity, imply copyism on a 
greater or less scale. It is in placing individualism, fully 
equipped by education, before stylism that one sees the 
possibility of architecture becoming once more a speaking 
tongue, by the means of which man’s wants and ideals of 
to-day shall be clothed in the outward shape those wants 
and ideals ask, and not in the worn-out trappings of the 
past, or the mouldered cerements of times for ever dead. 

` Let me conclude with one of E. Wharton’s apologues :-- 
“There was once a man who had seen the Parthenon, and 


he wished to:build his god a temple like it. But he was 


not a skilful man, and, try as he would, he could only 
produce a mud hut thatched with straw ; and he sat down 
and wept because he could not build a temple for his god. 
But one who passed by said to him, ‘ There are two worse 
plights than yours. One is to have no god; the other is 
to: build a mud hut, and mistake it for the Parthenon! ۳ 
To which I add this as rider: ‘Nay,’ said another 


... passer-by, ** You would have built a better temple to your 
god had you had an ideal of your own, and so no need 


to copy—even the Parthenon.” 


لته مت د 


Tue Italian decorative artist Francesco Rava died in 
London last week of pneumonia, at the early age of 41. 
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our own forefathers built in the middle ages; inspired by : i i 

| ers built | , 'nspired by ' tbe King and Queen and members of the Royal Famil 
a nn ‚to satisfy and illustrate the conditions of time, Dartmouth iud Plymouth. It is intended yl ae 
pace, abit, use, and material, It is i bi this way that ; shall be accomplished without a stop, the distance being 
the new Liverpool cathedral will do what we have the 245 miles—a record run. 
right to expect it to do in giving our English architecture | 
a lift upwards,” ! 
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۰ | | LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES, 
; ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. EUN 


Bv CHAS. E, I Tae LONDON Water Bırı. 
الم‎ TTON, A.M.LC.E, T last Tuesday's meeting of the Council, there was à 


۱ ; long discussion u e Water Committee's 

To PREVENT THE VIBRATION on THE CENTRAL LONDON ` om the Doido. Water Bill oq. apis Goverument, 
| RAILWAY. .: The following series of recommendations were, however, 
2 committee appointed by the Board of Trade in ; carried by a large majority in spite of opposing amend- 
; مس نے‎ last year to inquire into the vibration pro- , ments: (a) That the interests of the people of London in 
duced by the wotking of the traffic on the Central London : the acquisition and administration of the water supply ate 
Railway, have it is stated, presented their report to Mr. | So vital that they ought not to be entrusted to a Water 
Gerald. Balfour. As a first step, the committee satisfied | Board nominated by 78 different authorities and inde. 
themselves by personal observation that vibration sufficient | pendent of public control; (5) that it is inexpedient and 
to cause serious anncyance is actually felt in many of the dangerous that a Board constituted as proposed should 
houses situated along the course of the railway. Then, | have the power to decide b agreement what sum shall be 
after carefully weighing all the evidence placed before them . Paid to the companies, or that it should have the right of 


by engineering experts, the committee decided to recom. Creating debt or of levying rates upon London; (c) that 
mend the adoption of a type of locomotive or motor in the Council should endeavour to obtain such amendment 


which the load not carried on springs is reduced as far as ; of the financial provisions of the London Water Bill, 1902, 
possible. In the trials cated cat the motor cars were as shall make it clear that the award of abe 
found to have an advantage in freedom from vibration over tribunalis to represent the fair and reasonable value of t : 
the geared locomotive. So far as the Central London undertaking and is to be determined as a sum of money; 
Railway is concerned, the committee are confident that by (4) that the P arliamentary Committee be instructed to 
adopting motor cars in place of the ordinary locomotives prepare and present 3 petition against the Bill, and that 
the vibration produced by the running of the trains can | the seal of the Council be affixed to such petition. 
be reduced so as to cause no serious annoyance, although THE Works DEPARTMENT. - 
it 18 possible that the sound of the trains may still be There was a sort of full dress debate at the London 
detected, especially in the night. . ` County Council meeting last week, relative to the 
٠ The report Proceeds to state that the committee are dis- half-yearly statement of works completed by the Works 
posed to prefer a stiffer rail than that in use on the Central Department during the half-year ended September 3oth, 
London Railway, and they think that in new undertakings 1901, brought up b j itt The state- 
: : ; brought up by the Finance Committee. 
sufficient room should be allowed for the introduction of a | ment covers 21 estimated works. The final estimate for 
deeper rail ; but they are of opinion that without altering ` these works was £103,620, and the actual cost £118,162, 
the و‎ wo. ng Central m Railway the | leaving a balance 5f con above estimate of £14,541. The 
change o Weide whic i d یی‎ will effect a prac- | chief loss is shown on the execution of some drainage works 
tically complete = p. tue disturbance complained of. | in N orth Woolwich. The final estimate for this was 
The report is ا‎ by Lord Rayleigh (chairman), Sir £47,683, whilst it has actually cost £64,398, or £16,714 
J. Wolle-Barry and Professor Ewing. , Above the estimate. There are losses on a few of the other 
MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC ENTERPRISE IN LiverpooL, works, whilst on 13 there are savings amounting to £2,434, 


| The report of the Liverpool City Electrical Engineer(Mr. | leaving the balance of loss as stated. Since the creation 
A. B. Holmes), just issued to the members of the corpora. ; ofthe department in ı 893 the works carried out have cost 


tion, supplies some remarkable figures in regard to the | £78,844 above the final estimates. The jobbing works 


rapid development of the municipal electrical enterprise in | Show a small balance of cost below schedule value. 
, Excess votes to cover the smaller losses were, on the 


that city, the aggregate output of the past year being no ler 
less ihan 20,018,166 units, which Mr. Holmes believe to'r د‎ |9 of the various committees, adopted by the 


be greater than that of any other electrical undertaking in Council. ۱ e 
the United Kingdom. 0۶ this total 6,2 5,058 units were _ In the case of the drainage work in North Woolwich, the 
for lighting and power and 13,782,508 for tramways, In Main Drainage Committee brought up a long explanatory 
1898 the total was 2,915,695 units, in the following year report embracing reports by the manager of the Works 
5,729,477 units, and in 1900 11,564,335 units. Department and chief engineer, and recommended the 

BEHIND THE TIMES. Council to pass a vote of £13,000 to cover the extra cost of 


- The electric lighting works at Bath are stated to be of such - Sn سے‎ discussion ensued, in which the general 


generally obsolete and defective character that nothing less administration of the Works Department came in. for 
than their reconstruction at an outlay of £70,000 will put | severe criticism, Even such staunch defenders of the 


gen 
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them into proper and efficient working order. | Works Department as Mr. John Burns had to admit that 
A Bic Extension OF THE ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING the Woolwlch job had been mismanaged. Eventually, 
"۱ AT MANCHESTER. | however, the amendment proposing to refer the Main 


` A Local Government Board inquiry was held at Man- Drainage Committee's recommendation back to the com» 
chester last week, relative to the Corporation's application mittee was rejected by 79 votes to 29, and the excess vote 
for permission to borrow £477,000 for extensions connected Of £13,000 was then adopted. ! 

with ı the electricity undertaking. 


A Rercord Raitway Run ۱ i ۱ Lue 
اوت‎ : ۱ Tue Isolation Hospital, Mai is being warmed and 
New water troughs over a mile in length are being laid | ventilated by و‎ ol e "Manchester 
on the Great Western Railway between Durston and | Stoves, the Same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Taunton, to facilitate the progress of the train conveying ` Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 5 MEME 
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tects, and of these she had none to offer. That was a 
سس‎ of time, seeing that woman was only just emerging 
rom six thousand years of thraldom at the hands of 
man ! 

Looking over Miss Charles's paper at leisure, we do not 
see one single argument in support of her plea which could 
be termed unreasonable, She has argued her point in 
clear, logical fashion, and with much ability. And so far 
as she maintains the right of women to educate and train 
themselves for the learned professions we do not suppose 
she will find many to contest such right. Nor will they 


- seriously dispute the capacity and fitness of women to 


enter the lists against men in such professions, always pro- 
viding they are prepared to accept the existing conditions 
and disabilities. But there are considerations which lie 
outside every argument put forward by Miss Charles in 
support of her case. Some of these considerations were, 
perhaps, hardly debateable at a meeting like that on Friday 
evening, and which Mr. Leonard Stokes, and one or two 
others, wrapped up in the somewhat vague phrase, “the 
question of sex." Young unmarried women with exalted 
ideas and aspirations in regard to work and independence 
are apt to lose sight of the sex question and the real issues 
which it opens up. Some of us, perhaps, who have grown- 
up daughters of our own, are better able—with all due 
respect to Miss Charles—to see further in this matter. 
We have no quarrel, can have none, with the highest 
educational development of women's intellectual faculties ; 
rather the reverse. We can also understand and sym- 
pathise with the feelings which prompt Miss Charles to 
ask—'* What is the use of instruction 1f it is to be turned 
to no purpose? What is study without an object? Know- 
ledge without application?" But such social questions as 
“The Decay of Domesticity" and ‘‘ What to do with our 
Girls," and so forth, are outside the province of an archi- 
tectural journal to discuss. They contain, however, a very 
interesting, not to say serious, phase of the sex problem, 
and one which we cannot put on one side merely as old- 
fashioned or unimportant. NE 

In the opening remarks of her paper Miss Charles makes 
allusion to something that was said in this journal a good 
while ago to the effect that we held somewhat strong and 
conservative views on this subject. We do so still. The 
main lines of argument traversed by Miss Charles as to 
women's fitness and capacity to practise architecture do 
not seem to us to really touch the vital issue of the whole 
discussion. That women may have sufficient intellect to 
study architecture, may possess artistic tastes and sym- 
pathies, may have the business capacity to satisfactorily 
direct the carrying out of their designs, and may even be 
able to climb a ladder gracefully, and pick their way along 
unguarded scaflolding without breaking their necks, we 
may, perhaps, accept Miss Charles's word for. 

But we are of opinion that the real argument against 
women practising architecture is to be found in the fact that 
they are temperamentally unfitted for dealing with it in its 
higher phases. We are not thinking of those picturesque 
country buildings in which lapses from the higher qualities 
are doubtless more or less forgiven, but of those problems 
of design wherein supreme and essential qualities of archi- 
tecture are called into play. Are the special and natural 
charactaristics of women, wherein they differ most mate- 
rially from men, of a quality conducive to the production 
of good architectural design, or the reverse? We think 
very decidedly it is the latter. The especial charm of 
womankind—in the eyes of ‘ʻa mere man "—lies in her 
varied sympathies, lightness of touch, discoursiveness, and 
shall we say also, her changeability. The best architecture 
is a matter of breadth, refined simplicity, nobility of mass, 
strength of handling, judicious reserve, steadfastness of 
view, homogeneity and logical development of design—in 
fact the ability to hold one's natural forces in severe 
restraint. We willingly admit that in a great deal of deco- 
rative and furnishing work the taste of a woman may be 
charming. Her instinct as regards colour is often so 
intuitively correct that argument would be wasted on the 
matter. But our contention is that in the supreme and 
essential qualities of fine architecture a woman is by nature 
heavily handicapped. May we not say—as a mere man of 
course—we are glad it is so, for that which is deterrent 
to her higher attainments in the practice of the art of 
architecture makes for her chiefest charm and glory as a 


woman. 
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MAY WOMEN PRACTISE ARCHITECTURE? 


٦ is not often that the largeroom at Conduit Street is so 

crowdedat an ordinary sessional meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association as it was last Friday evening. There 
was not a single vacant seat, and late comers had to stand. 
This in itself was a striking tribute to the interest evoked 
by the subject, and the fact that it was to be dealt with b 
our oniy la~ member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 1 vertainly said something for the courage of 
Miss Charles, tt. he ventured to stand up at the reading 
desk to face so la. ٦ audience of men, even though she 
had the support of presence of an unusual sprinkling of 
ladies. But her hewers were entirely sympathetic, and 
listened with manifest pleasure to Miss Charles's excellent 
reading of her paper. Andno doubt this bond of sympathy 
betv’een hearers and speaker was the more closely drawn 
in that both were members of the same profession. 

With Miss Charles's able, reasonable, and clearly stated 
plea for women practising architecture, there could of 
course be no fault found. Every obviously possible objec- 
tion that could be raised against women taking to archi- 
tecture as a profession was dealt with, and shown to be 
more or less fallacious—from a woman's point of view. 
Criticism was practically disarmed, and neither Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell nor Mr. Leonard Stokes, who respectively moved 
and seconded the vote of thanks to Miss Charles, evinced 
any particular desire to disagree with her conclusions. 
They merely suggested—quite deferentially, of course— 
that there was the sex question. Mr. Stokes appeared to 
think the young lady architect would need a chaperone 
when she travelled to a distant job, or—well, people 
will talk. There was also the contractor to be 
reckoned with, and though they knew ladies had sometimes 
to manage cantankerous cooks, he was not quite sure how 
the lady-architect would get along with a disputatious and 
obstinate contractor. Then there was the cockroach! 
With such like gentle banter Mr. Stokes passed the whole 
subject by. Other speakers took the subject a little more 
seriously, and one or two suggested ways in which the sex 
difficulty might be overcome.  Specialism, such as decora- 
tive work, etc., it was thought might present an opening 
for would-be lady-architects, or if the lady-architect would 
consent to be only an office architect, and would leave the 
actual superintendance of works to men, the difficulties of 
the situation might be satisfactorily bridged. But Mr. 
Goldsmith would have none of this. Ifa lady wished to 
become an architect she must be an architect in the full 
and legitimate sense of the word or nothing at all. She 
must take the rough with the smooth, the difficult with 
the easy. And in conclusion he referred to the old story 
of the great army of women who were to besiege the legis- 
lature and demand certain rights and privileges. “ And 
who will turn us back?” cried one virago. “I know,” 
replied a bad old man—‘‘a mouse!” Now this was dis- 
tinctly unkind; it shows an attention to detail which we 
are afraid the feminine mind will scarcely appreciate. 
There was little else said, and we were left with the 
impression that if ladies wished to become architects the 
were perfectly free to do so far as the men were concerned. 
Indeed, as one speaker remarked, “they would welcome 
them with open arms !” 

Now it is of course a very simple and easy way out of 
the difficulty to dismiss the subject with a profusion of con- 
gratulatory remarks to Miss Charles and a little good- 
humoured banter on the main question. Perhaps the 
speakers were wise in the course they adopted. Possibly 
their experience as married men made them respectful of 
the resourcefulness of a woman's power of argument. Be 
that as it may, no one could pretend for a moment that the 
discussion was productive oí any serious argument for, or 
against, women practising architecture. Evidently Miss 
Charles realised something of this, for in replying to the 
vote of thanks so cordially carried by the meeting she con- 


tented herself with remarking that what the meeting | 


wanted were proofs of women's capacity to act as archi- 
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of London,” after F. Wheatley, R A., the complete set of 
' 13, printed in colours—430 guineas ; and the Countess of 


Oxford, after Hoppner, by S. W. Reynolds, first state— 
190 guineas. 


“Notes on Some South Yorkshire Churches” was the 
title of a lecture given before the 0 Society of 
Architects on tbe 13th inst, by Mr. Chas. Hadfield, 
F.R.I.B.A. Mr. P. Marshall, the president, was in the 
chair. In the course of his lecture Mr. Hadfield referred 
to the following parish churches :—Rotherham, Treeton, 
Handsworth, Aston, Ecclesfield, Sheffield, and Laughten- 
en-le-Morthen. He gave outlines of their history from 
Domesday and other sources, and described by aids of 
plans which he had prepared the date and mode of their 
construction. The surveys of most of them were prepared 
during works of repair done by himself during the past 35 
years. On the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by 
Mr. ۷۷۰ J. Hale, and supported by Messrs. H. L. Paterson, 
C. F. Longden, and the President, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer." 


A LECTURE on “ Bactería in Relation to Sanitation " was 
delivered before the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, on Tuesday evening, by Dr. Ransome Pickard. 
The president, Mr. H. G. Luff, A.R.I.B.A., of Devonport, 
was in the chair. After dealing with the classification of 
germs and reproduction of bacteria, and their functions in 
the process of decomposition, important points with regard 
to hospital construction, were traversed, attention being 
drawn to the production of spores and the difficulty of 
dealing with them and of destroying some of tbe bacilli 
with ordinary means of disinfectants, and the precautions 
adopted in the modern operating theatres to guard against 
infection. Ventilation was discussed, and the problem of 
sanitoria, which is being daily more forced upon the 
attention of the public and the medical profession at large, 
who were, however, not quite decided as to the question oí 
the best sites. In the disccusion that followed, the president 
(Mr. Luff) referred to the provision of plate-glass linings 
to the walls of operating theatres. Further discussion was 
joined in by Messrs. C. J. Tait, C. Cole, and 0۰ ۰ 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated the procedings. 


Mr. Jonn Cook, borough engineer of Lancaster, has 
received the appointment of borough engineer at Cap? 
Town, South Africa. . Mr. Cook, who is about 40 years of 
age, has had previous municipal experience at Bury and 
Darwen. He has been at Lancaster 12 years, and has 
Supervised important works in reservoir construction and 
electric installation. The salary of his Cape Town post 
15 £1,500. 


Tue chief business at the London County Council meeting 
on Tuesday was to receive and consider a report of the 
General Purposes Committee relative to the arrangements 
to be made consequent on the retirement of Mr. Adams, 
the manager of works. The committee recommended the 
Council to order the issue of an advertisement inviting 
applications for the position at the salary of £1,500 a year. 
They had also come to the conclusion that in future the 
supervision of the department should be entrusted toa 
Works Committee with a membership of seven, in addition 
to ex officio members, and they proposed in due course to 
submit for the Council's consideration a draít order of 
reference. The Council, after some little discussion upon 
an amendment raised by Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, M.P., to 
the effect that the Works Department should only be con- 
tinued for the purpose of completing the works in hand, 
and that therefore a temporary manager should be ap- 
pointed, decided by a large majority to agree to the com- 
mittee s proposals, Therefore the post is now open, but 
candidates would do well to fully understand that it 15 
about the most difficult and responsible position to be 
found amongst the more highly-salaried appointments 
under the County Council, 


Tue Charities and Records’ Committee of the Wilts 
County County, after exhaustively considering several 
important matters connected with Stonehenge, bave 
reported to the county council in favour of a recommenda- 
tion to the Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury that 


negotiations with Sir Sir Edmund Antrobus be initiated 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


8 connection with the competition for a new town-hall 

at Harrogate, we understand that the Harrogate Cor- 
poration, ın response to protests made by probable com- 
petitors, decline to nominate an assessor be ehand, or to 
guarantee that the author, or authors, ofthe selected design 
shall be appointed to carry out that design. This seems a 
great pity, as it must inevitably bar a number of really 
good men from taking part in the competition. 


۸ COMPETITION for designs for new market hall and shops 
at Oldham is being instituted by the Oldham Corporation. 
Premiums of £50, £30, and £20 are offered for the three 
best designs. One guinea deposit is required for the 
instructions, plan of site, and conditions, which may be 
obtained from Mr. S. A, Pickering, A.M.I.C.E., the 
borough surveyor. 


رت بح نت 


00۴۲۸۲۱۲۱۷۶ designs are invited for a new infirmary at 
Leigh, and premiums of £30, £20, and £ 10 are offered for 
the three best designs. Immediate provision is to be made 
for 30 beds, but ultimately double that number will be 
provided for. The cost of the building is not to exceed 


£ 15,000. 


A wEMORIAL to the late Lord Armstrong is to be erected in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and competitive designs for the 
memorial are invited by the statue sub-committee. Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., is to act as adviser to the committee, 
and iculars of the competition can be obtained from 
Mr. Herbert J. Richardson, 67, Westgate Road, Newcastle, 


the secretary. 


Tex PouNDs is offered by the Rural District Council of 
Antrim for the best set of plans and specifications for 
labourers’ cottages. ‘Comfort and accommodation will 
be of more importance than architectural pretensions.” 
Which statement shows just how much—how little, 
perhaps, would be the better term—this rural district 
council uaderstand about architecture. Of course “the 
selected plan becomes the sole property” of the Council, 
Ms دھ‎ doubt they consider to be the main point 
after all. 


Can any of our readers assist a correspondent—an archi- 
tect in the North of England—who sends us the following 
query:—* My client wants to pull down his present 
ancient shop and rebuild at the corner of a narrow street 
in the busy part of a town, which the authorities desire to 
widen if he does pull down. What I want to know وز‎ :— 
Can they refuse to pass my plans if he does not consent to 
set back? If not, can they compel hím to set back and 
sell to them what land they want ? " 


Paorgssog F. M. Sımrson, President of the Liverpool 
Architectual Society, was specially elected to the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects at the 
meeting of the Institute Council last Monday. 


Mx. Eowin O. Sachs, architect, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W., has taken into partnership Mr. G. Spencer 
Hofíman, M.A. Mr. Hoffman was a pupil of the late Sit 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and the style of the new part- 
nersbip will be Edwin O, Sachs & Hoffman. 


Tug death is announced from Paris, at the age of 79, of 
the distinguished painter and engraver, Marcellin Des- 
boutin, which occurred at Nice on the 18th inst. The 
death is also announced, from New York, of Mr. Albert 
Bierstadt, the landscape painter. 


Some specialy fine engravings were disposed of at 
Christie's on Wednesday, amongst the most noteworthy 
lots being the following :—A first state of Valentine Green's 
rendering of the Countess of Salisbury, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whole length—soo guineas; after Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, the Ladies Waldegrave, by Valentine Green, first 
state--340 guineas; after Sir J. Reynolds, Lady Taylor, 
by W. Dickinson, fine impression; Lady Hamilton, by 
J. R. Smith, printed in colourg—600 guineas; “ The Cries 


London, is now Mayor of Boston, having been recently 
elected by a large majority. In his inaugural address he 
made special mention of new municipal buildings for 
Boston. The present quarters are too limited, and it is 
thought that whatever change is made the new building 
should be planned on a liberal scale. One of the best 
sites that could be chosen is that on the top of Beacon 
Hill between the Court House and the State House. 

Plans fot a large public office building have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Arthur H. Bowditch, which is to be erected 
behind the old South Meeting House on Washington 
Street, which is to remain untouched. The structure will 
be fireproof throughout, the first two stories will be built 
of Milford pink granite, and above that, light grey terra 
cotta and brick. 


Boston PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The remaining portion of tbe frieze in the waiting-room 
of the Boston Public Library is now in place. The 
Transcript says: “ The new portions of Mr. Abbey's frieze 
are distinctly better than the earlier parts. He has been 
learning the requirements of mural painting as he pro- 
ceeded. There is one important matter in which he has 
greatly improved—he now keeps his figures all on one 
plane, and retains the vertical feeling of his surfaces. As 
a consequence the decorative quality of the latter panels is _ 
vastly superior." "This suggests at once the thought— does . 
the second series harmonize with the first. The critic 
evidently is satisfied for he says in conclusion. “On the 
whole, the frieze, now that one sees it completed is far 
more beautiful, more interesting, and more decorative than 
we had any reason to expect from an artist who had never 
done any mural painting before." 

Daniel C. French, the sculptor, is making good progress 
with the bronze doors for the Public Library, and the 
plaster studies for the two symbolical groups of colossal 
figures by Augustus St. Gaudens, to be placed on the 
pedestals at either side of the main entrance, have been 
forwarded to this city. ۱ 


AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR TO EXECUTE PARNELL’S 
MONUMENT. - ۱ 


When John Redmond, M.P., and his party of so-called 
envoys were here, St. Gauden’s, the sculptor, came from 
his home in Windsor Vermont to confer with Mr. Redmond 
in reference to the work ou the Parnell Monument in 
Dublin. This monument, it is said, will be of ‘heroic 
proportions,” and its cost will be between 40,000 and 
50,000 dols. Mr. St. Gaudens is to visit Dublin in the 
early spring and inspect the site. 


THE Sr Louis Exposition BUILDING. 


Mr. C. Howard Walker, architect of this city, is busy on 
plans for some of the Exposition Buildings to be erected at 
St. Louis. Theexhibition will contain, among other things, 
a model of an ideal city. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF WASHINGTON. 


Much interest continues to he taken in the remodelling 
and beautifying of the City of Washington. This, it will 
be remembered, was discussed at a Conference of the 
Institute of Architects. The “'Scribner's Magazine” for 
this month contains an interesting article on this ep by 
Mr. Francis E. Leupp, with illustrations (reproduced from 
water-colors) by Jules Güerin, 


THB LATE ARCHITECT FOR THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL. 


Mr. Edward Clark, who was architect of the United 
States Capitol since 1865, recently died. He was born in 
1822, and studied architecture under Mr. Thos. V. Walter. 
Mr. Clark was a trustee of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Fellow of the Clarendon Historical Society of Edinburgh, 
and a Member of the American Institute of Architects. 


HOTEL ENTERPRISE IN PITTSBURGH. 


Messrs. Burnham & Company, architects, of Chicago, 
are preparing plans for a new hotel, to be built by Henry 
C. Frick, in Pittsburgb. He paid over 1,500,000 for the 
ground. The site is 217 ft. square. The structure, which 
will be thirteen storeys high, will be built of steel and 
granite. Itis expected the hotel will be opened in 1904. 
The pressure on Pittsburgh hotels is said to be the greatest 
ever known. Nightly the better class hotels have to turn 
people away. ۱ 
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or renewed with a view to the acquisition of Stonehenge as 
a, national monument, and that the Treasury be further 
informed that after such acquisition the Wilts County 
Council would be willing to undertake the guardianship of 
the monument. The Amesbury Rural District Council 
have failed to take action on a representation from the 
Amesbury Parish Council with reference to a petition as 
to the obstruction of an alleged public right of way leading 
to Stonehenge, and it has been decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of the county council, consisting of the chairman, 
the Marquis of Bath, and Mr. J. M. F. Fuller, M.P., to 
hold a public inquiry into the subject matter of the 
petition. 


THE award of Mr. Askwith, Board of Trade arbitrator in 
the dispute between the masters and men engaged in the 
building trade in Maidstone, has been received. The 
masters had made a new rule to the effect that the men 
should commence work during the months of December 
and January at eight o'clock in the morning and continue 
working without any break till the dinner hour, and the 
arbitrator decides in their favour in regard to this. The 
men, however, succeed in their contention, which was a 
vital point with the carpenters and joiners, that the rate of 
pay for overtime should commence after an ordinary day's 
work, instead of after a ten-hours’ day, as proposed by the 
Master Builders' Association. The men also gain on a 
third, though minor, point in the dispute. Both parties 
profess to be quite satisfied with the award. The lock-out 
is thus at an end. 


We visited the new showrooms of the Electrical Fittings 
Company on Wednesday, which they are about to open at 
38, Conduit Street, New Bond Street, W. "These have 
been entirely reconstructed out of the old premises, and 
are admirably adapted for the purpose. The interior is 
largely fitted with oak, and is architecturally a pleasing 
feature. The great oak mantel which frames the fireplace 
in the front portion of the premises is effectively designed, 
as also the broad shelf running round the rooms marking 
the division between the frieze and wall.space. The walls 
show green baize panels framed in oak, and the oak 
framing of the lead-light windows and skyligbts also add 
to the general etlect. The ceiling of the front portion of 
the premises is ot decorative plaster work. Altogether the 
whole apartment, extending some 110 ft. from back to 
front, has a very pleasing. effect. In these rooms the 
company have begun to arrange a very fine show of elec- 
trical fittings, which, we understand, will shortly be on 
view to their customers. Meanwhile we note some 
excellent designs, and a variety of ingenious and charming 
applications of the electric light for domestic purposes. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


estimated cost of new building and engineering‏ م 

enterprises projected throughout New England during 
the week, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, 
approximate 3,989,000 dols., as against 3,378,000 dols. 
during the corresponding week last year, making a total of 
9,507,000 dols. to date this year, asagainst 10,378,000 dols. 
tor the corresponding period last year. Throughout Boston 
and vicinity the amount of work projected during the week 
approximates 884,000 dols., making 3.704,000 dols. to date, 
and contracts have actually been awarded on 237,000 dols. 
against 220,000 dols. last week. About 17 per cent. of the 
work projected in New England for the week is for dwel- 
lings, apartments, and hotels; while 15 pet cent. is for 
mills, factories, and other manufacturing buildings. 


BUILDING IN Boston. 


The Boston City Hospital is to be enlarged. Plans have 
been made for a fourteen-storey building of steel and brick 
construction, thoroughly fireproof, and supplied with every 
improvement suggested by the advance of surgery. The 
dimensions of the new building are 80 ft. by 4o ۰ 

Mr. Patrick Collins, formerly American Çonsul in 
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COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY RATHBONE AND BECKETT. 


Amongst some of the best designs submitted in the com- 
petition for new municipal buildings at Walsall was that 
sent in by Messrs. Rathbone & Beckett, of Liverpool, 
which we illustrate to-day. 


HOUSE AT BLUNDELLSANDS. 


RATHBONE AND BECKETT, ARCHITECTS, 


This house ıs roofed with Ridge Hill tiles, and the walls 
are pebble-dashed. The architects are Messrs. Rathbone & 
Beckett, of Liverpool, and Mr. S. Fowler, of Bootle, is the 
contractor. 


R.I.B.A. GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL DESIGN, 1991. 


On September 6th of last year we illustrated the admir- 
able design for a bridge which was awarded the R.l.B.A. 
Grissell Gold Medal in January, 1901, its.author being 
Mr. J. Edwin Forbes. We now give section, plan and 
some details of construction. 
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A PLEA FOR WOMEN PRACTISING 
ARCHITECTURE * 


By ETHEL CHARLES, A.R.I.B.A. 


| APPEAR before you to-night with a certain amount 
of diffidence, as the subject under discussion is not 
of my own choosing, and I fear I cannot doit justice. The 
title, to start with, is somewhat misleading. The dic- 
tionary says: Plea means a lame excuse or apology. Now 
I do not propose to offer any lame excuses or apologies, 
all of which would be unnecessary under the circum- 
stances, I shall merely bring to your notice some facts 
relative to woman and architecture, with most of which 
you are doubtless already familiar. Then, again, the title 
seem to suggest that I am conscious of a feeling against 
women architects, and, since I read the paper before your 
Association, it further implies that I believe suck hostility 
is to be found amongst your ranks. Now I wish it to be 
clearly understood that I disclaim both of these assump- 
tions. Doubtless your committee had their thoughts 
directed to the choice of this subject by the knowledge of 
the existence of this feeling ; but, personally, I have never 
met it. No one has ever maintained before me that a 
woman should not practise as an architect; and if this 
view is held, I venture to think it can only be held by those 
outside the profession, who are consequently not acquainted 
with the functions, powers, and responsibilities of an 
architect. 

Since you are members of the profession, it seems supet- 
flous to address you on the subject, as you must know 
better than any one what are the qualifications necessaty 
for the exercise of the same, and therefore know better 
than any one that it is not a case of man or woman being 
best fitted to practise this art, but that it is entirely a case 
of personal capacity. 

In a back number of the British Architect 1 came across 
the following remark :—“ Whether women, as a whole, 
are fitted to take up the profession of architecture we hold 
somewhat strong, and, it may be, conservative 16۷5 
views which we do not think it would serve any useful 
purpose to discuss.” I hope very much that some one 
present holds similar strong and conservative views, aD 
that he will be kind enough to express them to-night, as Î 
may tell you the subject was selected by your committee 5 
being a peculiarly useful and suitable one. 

It would be a bold man who would assert that ‘“ women 
as a whole” are fitted to take up the profession, considering 
so few women have turned their thoughts in its direction; 
but it would be a still bolder man who would assert that men, 
as a whole, are fitted to take up the profession, vide the 
enormities tbat are daily committed by men in the name 0 
architecture. ‚I repeat, it is not a case of men versus Women; 
1t 15 a case of individual capability and aptitude. 

However, there are some people, we are given to under- 
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‘Tae GRANITE FOR THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN 
MARYLAND. 


A great quantity of granite from the State of Maine is to 
be uséd in the Government buildings in Maryland and 
-elsewhere, amounting to more than 500,000 dols. The 
newspapers say “Senator Hale, of Maine, was a factor 
in bringing the contracts to Maine.” 


Mr. WILLIAM AsTOR's SUMMER اک‎ 


Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, architects, of New 
York, have prepared plans for an addition to the summer 
“cottage” of Mr. William Astor, at Newport, R.I. This 
addition, which is 40 by 4oft., will be of brick and stone, 
and used for a ballroom. 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR SCULPTURE IN ÁMERICA. 


Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, the sculptor, after living 
seventeen years in France, has returned to live and work 
in New York. He says, “ The possibilities, in this 
couniry, for sculpture are magnificent. I can't imagine 
anything finer than are the promises here for the future." 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is about to 
erect locomotive and car-building shops in Montreal, 
which it is claimed will be the largest in America. "They 
will employ 7,000 men, and cover 350 acres. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway has a number of car construction shops 
at various points along its lines, but now it is proposed 
to concentrate these all at Montreal—one exception, the 
car construction shops at Carlton Junction, Ontario, will 
be retained. It is proposed to build in these new works 
every car and locomotive required for the demands of a 
road with 10,000 miles of track. Let us hope that other 
railways in other paris of the British Empire may have 
locomotives built here also, and not in foreign countries. 
The plans of the new works are so extensive that a number 
of outside engineers will be called in to consult with the 
company’s engineers. 

We should suppose there would be some cottages required 
for the 7,000 employees. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO ÁRCHITECTS. 


. At a recent meeting of an association of Ontario archi- 
tects, papers were read on various subjects, and there were 
mutual congratulations on the past year having been a 
good one as far as amount of work and commission are 
concerned. 
| HARVARD COLLEGE ITEMS. 


The Harvard College Corporation has decided to erect 
á building to be exclusively devoted to the study of 
philosophy. The name “Emerson Hall” has been selected. 
Mr. A. W. Longfellow has prepared the plans. — 

The building will be three stories in height, built of red 
brick, and the style of architecture will be simple, so as to 
harmonize with the older buildings in the University. On 
the first floor there wiil be small recitation rooms, and one 
large lecture hall, seating 400 students. The rest of the 
floor will be taken up by a library comprising an extensive 
collection of works on philosophy. The second story will 
contain a few small recitation rooms and several seminary 
rooms for advanced work. 

The A.D. Clubhouse of Harvard is to be altered and 
repaired. 
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A COUNTRY INN, 
R. T. BECKETT, ARCHITECT. 


T design was prepared some years ago by Mr. R. T. 

Beckett (Rathbone & Beckett, The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool) for the rebuilding of a wayside beerhonse, but 
was afterwards abandoned, and the old house repaired 
instead. It was intended to roof with red tiles, and the 
upper storey was to have been faced with cement, coloured 
a pale buff. | 
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head on the scaffolding. As far as I can gather, it is not 
the climbing tbat is objected to, but the fact that she may 
be seen climbing a ladder. Therein lies the difficulty. No 
less an architect than Wren shows us a way round, if not 
over, it. The famous Duchess of Marlboronch informs us 
Wren ‘ was content to be dragged up in î sket three or 
four times a week to the top of St. Paul ind at great 
hazard, for £200 a year." No one could oh. ttoa woman 
being hoisted up in a basket any more tl 1 they could 
object to her making use of the more conven! »nalelevator. 
Climbing a ladder is condemned as unwomak y, but so was 
riding a bicycle or being seen on the top of an omnibus not 
so very long ago, and yet all are now seemingly reconciled 
to these unwomanly practices. Besides, the ladder ques- 
tion could only be raised by persons who are in ignorance 
of the portion of a lifetime that an architect spends upon a 
ladder, and, as this is so infinitesimal, it is unworthy of 
consideration. 

But, besides the objector to innovaticn and the 
objector to Jadder-climbing, there is the man who has 
dealt personally with architects as their client, and who 
knows very definitely what an architect is and what he 
expects from him. He must be a thoroughly artistic, 
scientific, and practical man. He must be able to a 
at all possible speed a convenient, durable, and beautiful 
building of any one of the three groups into which build- 
ings may be roughly classified—domestic, ecclesiastical, 
and civil. He must have an intimate and familiar know- 
ledge of every material and every trade employed in the 
realising of the said building, in order that none but the 
best of its kind and the best of technical skill may be 
employed. He must be a master of scientific construction, 
in order to prevent waste of time, material, and money. 
He must keep all accounts relating to the work, bear in 
mind the interests of client and contractor, and manage 
everything witbout allowing any friction to come atout 
between the different parties concerned. This list is not 
complete; 1 have mentioned but a few of the functions 
required by an employer of his architect. For the sake of 
argument we will suppose that they appear to offer just so 
many obstacles to a woman following the profession. 

I use the word “'profession” because it covers more 
requirements than art, craft, or faculty, and though it has 
been weigbed and found wanting, it appears to be the 
word in most general use when connected with the practice 
ot architecture. 

To succeed in architecture one must be, as I have said, 
artistic, scientific, and practical in business matters; that 
is to say, success is largely a matter of natural gifts, educa- 
tion, and experieuce. Now, who will assert that the neces- 
sary gifts are not and cannot be possessed by woman; that 
she does not receive the requisite general education, and 
that experience may not be acquired by her as well as by 
man. 

Let us look first at the aesthetic side of the question. 
Architecture has been defined as good construction inspired 
by an artistic motive or by the instinct of the' beautiful. 
Now this instinct of the beautiful, or, as the French put 1t 
better ce sentiment du beau, is as a rule more strongly deve- 
loped in the woman. Nearly every woman is more or less 
impressionable, that is, she is an artist by temperament. 
Her taste will lead her instinctively and intuitively to a 
result which a man will reach by a series of criticisms and 
reasonings. He sees the truth, she feels it. The beautiful 
is attained by both, what matter if the paths they follow 
are different. | 

In most cases (outside the profession, be it understood) 
who is it who cares to be surrounded by beautiful objects 
and attempts as far as is possibleto make the home a thing 
of beauty? It is certainly not the average man, who so 
long as he is comfortable cares little for the appearance of 
his surroundings. It follows, then, that it must be the 
woman, who will cheerfully sacrifice even comfort to her 
conception of beauty, if any choice have to be made 
between the two. 

Some people go so far as to say that a woman must 
necessarily know how to plan a house better than a man, 
because her household duties suggest to her the wants and 
requirements that must be met. We do not agree with 
this view. The best housekeeper in the world may have 
most definite ideas as to what she requires, but she will not 
produce a plan, that is the suitable disposition of spaces, 
till she have learned what rules and precepts must be 
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stand, who do maintain that woman, fer se, is unsuited for 
practising our art. Wherein the weak point lies we shall, 
no doubt, discover in the course of the evening; but as far 
as 1 can judge it lies outside the woman, and is nota 


. defect inherent in her. I suppose the reason why woman 


should not practise architecture is because, except in one 
or two isolated cases, she has not practised it hitherto ; and 
this is no reason at all. 

The same objection is brought forward every time that 
women have attempted to enlarge their sphere of action, 
and yet yearly new proofs are given that intellectually 
women can, at least in many cases, hold their own with 
men. The results of University examinations show it; 
members of the medical profession testify to it; the legal 
profession numbers women in its ranks, both in France and 
in America, though up till now in England women have 
only been allowed to study for, but not to practise at the 
Bar. “ Let them study by all means," the conservatives 
say, ** But draw the line at practice.” And what is the use 
of instruction, 1 ask you, if it is to be turned to no purpose ? 
What is study without an object? Knowledge without 
application? It is simply creating wants without granting 
the power of satisfying them. Living is not learning, but 
applying what one has learnt. 

If, then, it is granted that woman is intellectually capable 


` of wrestling with the problems of architecture, are we to 


suppose that she is physically incapable of carrying on the 
work entailed? It were unreasonable to say her strength 
is not equal to the task when we see what women actually 
doin this country. Take chainmakers, for instance. Hun- 
dreds of women are employed in the very heavy work of 
chain making, a most arduous trade, and you must remember 
how two or three years ago certain philanthropists were 
anxious that legislation should put a stop to this, as they 
asserted, the work was too great a strain for a woman. 
This intervention only resulted in the Home Secretary 
being besieged by indignant deputations of these same 
women, all protesting their competence and defiantly 
baring their muscular arms as evidence of the strength on 
which they prided themselves. Then, again, our agricul- 
tural Jabourers are not by along way all men. In harvest 


lime, when the work requires to be got through with all 


speed, women are called upon to labour side by side with 
their husbands and brothers; they toil from earliest dawn 
to latest twilight, through all the burning heat of the early 
autumn day, and so far from succumbing to (his exposure, 
they weather it with the best of men and live to sevent y 
and eighty years of age. Now the bodily fatigue an archi- 
tect must be prepared to undergo cannot be compared to 
the physical strain our women endure when employed as 
field farers or as chainmakers. 

I do not mean to make light of the arduousness of the 
profession. The mere study of architecture involves a 
great deal of physical as well as mental strain, and since 
practice means the continuance of study and added to this 
responsibility, the profession is certainly not one to be 
adopted by the physically feeble. But women are not all 
physically feeble, any more than men are all pnysically 
strong. You have heard of architects—men—breaking 
down-through overwork, but you would not for that reason 


‚say that all men are unfitted to practise the profession. I 


have never heard of a woman architect breaking down, but 
neither do I assert that all women are fitted to practise 
architecture. 

Those who base their objections to women architects on 
the fact that they are an innovation, and therefore to be 
suppressed, will fling their prejuices and fears to the winds 
when what is now an innovation comes to be a recognised 
institution. Already in America one town has a lady for 
a consulting architect, and we are given to understand that 
her designs for schools, prisons, and railway stations com- 
pare favourably with other similar works in the country. 

But there are some opponents who are more specific in 
their objections, and it is with these we must now deal. 
Their objections really arise from an imperfect knowledge 
of what an architect is. There is a general idea afloat 
that architects ''make plans" and climb ladders, but 
beyond these two accomplishments nothing certain scems 
to be known. The former occupation is acknowledged to 
be quite a legitimate one for a woman, provided she have 
the necessary gifts, but the latter cannot be countenanced 
for a moment, even though she may be sufficiently 
Courageous to attempt it, and can be trusted not to lose her 
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Now, mathematics involve logic, or the science of reazonin; 
correctly, and hitherto logic has been held to be the peculiz 
inheritance of man as opposed to woman. It mav be free 
granted that among uneducated women, possibly a Jar 
proportion are more illogical in their every-day conclusio: 
than among an equal number of uneducated men; but: 
by no means follows from this that the brain of the average 
woman of education is less capable of mastering the science 
of logic than that of the average man of education. Nor 
we are only discussing cultivated women, and all reference 
to the uncultivated and illogical class is beside the question, 
That logic can be mastered is proved by the successi 
results achieved by women at the Universities, where they 
show peculiar aptitude for the science of mathematics, the 
numbers who devote themselves to this study being great 
out of all proportion to those who select other schools or 
triposes. Again, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where the 
architectural course includes, besides an immense variety 
of other subjects, a very high standard of mathematic! 
ability, a woman, an American, has lately had the honour 
of carrying oft the Premier Prix over the heads of her 
brother students. 

But pure mathematics are of little use without familiarity 
with the properties of building materials, and this fani 
liarity, it is argued, can only be gained by a technical 
knowledge of the trades employed in building. In the 
Middle Ages the architect was only distinguished from the 
workman by conspicuous natural gifts and greater skill i 
technique; he who was most familiar with his materials 
produced the finest designs. ۵ workshop was then the 
training-ground for the embryo architect, and doubtless 
would have proved a rough school fora woman. But nom, 
however much the fact may be deplored, most of the 
architect's work ig produced in an office, and not in a 
workshop, and is due more to his intellectual activity than 
If, then, good design 
depends upon the proper use of material, and this use may 
only be learnt through handling it, how comes it that fine 
designs are produced by men who are in no way fitted to 
work with such material, and that, on the other hand, most 
of the builders who dispense with tbe services of an archi 
tect, and many of whom are skilled in one or more trades, 
produce crude results which, though they strive after, fal 
to realise architectural effect? The answer is simple. lt 
is largely a matter of education and preparation which 
enables the sharpened intelligence to grasp more readily 
the principles of technical skill. This general education 5 


- indispensable to architectural study, and since there is bit 


slight difference now-a-days in the course of education 
purshed by men and women, I cannot see that the absence 
of workshop training should now-a-days hamper a woman 
more than it does a man. Do not mistake my meaning. 
Education cannot create the gift of design, for designers, 
like poets, are born not made ; but it fosters and encourages 
this gift, and calls out the highest faculties when they do 
exist in the student. No amount of training will make the 
deaf and dumb to sing ; but, for all that, training is ۳۰ 
able, not to say essential, to a singer who means to do his 


voice justice, If J may be allowed a misquotation:— 


“ Books, gowns, degrees will leave a fool a fool, 0 
But designs are best when the designer's been to school. 


Granted, then, that woman is fully competent as far 3 
the esthetic and scientific sides of the profession are col: 
cerned, there remains the economic side to be considered. 
This covers all the business transactions that take place 
between the architect, client and contractor, and یا‎ 
the exercising of a large amount of tact in order to ir 
matters run smoothly. Without tact a business man W! 
not go far, and this indispensable quality seems univer. 
sally acknowledged to be dealt out more generously to 
woman than to man. In France every woman is born à 
business man, and her taste is never questioned, whereas 
in England it is the exception to find a man who combines 
artistic talents with business qualities. i 

The stumbling-blozk in the business seems to be um 
the architect is responsible for the quality of the wor 
done, and so has to oversee and direct the workmen, 
This, for some reason, is supposed to be beyond t 
powers of a woman; I am told it is objected, she oe 
use the necessary amount of strong language to ازیو‎ 
workmen up to the mark. But surely there are 6 
ways of enforcing your will than through the medium ۵ 
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obeyed in planning a house. And these rules, being all 
based upon common sense and obvious reasoning, are as 


Patent to men as they are to women. 


We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that the 
influence of woman in domestic architecture has been felt 


‚ever since the progress of social relations made her the 
equal instead of the slave of men. Woman's position in a 


country is the surest sign of the social Progress in that 
country, and it was in the sixteenth century, when women 
began to be respected “as a whole," and not in individual 
instances, that domestic architecture regained its promi- 


nence. It was when a woman ruled this country, and by 


her personality influenced many, that castles, cathedrais, 
and colleges—buildings designed for men by men—ceased 
to be the most important architectural objects erected. 
Elizabeth's reign is remarkable for the number of radical 
changes which took place, and in no direction was the 
change so marked as in architecture. 

At the time when, under James’s rule, the Scotch were 
dwelling in fortresses about as comfortable as a Norman 


keep, the English under Elizabeth were vieing with each 


other as to who should build the most roomy, most con- 
venient, and most beautiful houses. It is noteworthy that 
the great Queen spent nota penny herself in the interest 
of building, but she gave her noblemen much moral sup- 


port, encouraging them to spend their thousands in erecting 


palaces worthy of receiving her as a guest. One of the 
most indefatigable builders of that time whose name has 


come down to us was a woman, Elizabeth of Hardwicke. 
Of the “ three most elegant seats that were ever raised by 
‚one hand,” so says her biographer, only Hardwicke Hall 
remains, and judging from its monotonous Symmetry and 
extravagant window space, we have, it seems, little cause 


to regret old Chatsworth and Oldcotes. Besides her three 


country seats, this lady left ‘ stately almshouses for twelve | 


to his manual skill in any trade. 
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poor people " in Derby, and personally superintended the 
construction of ‘a splendid mural monument” to her own 
memory in All Saints’ Church, Derby, Her biographer, 
alluding to her passion for building, describes her as “a 


'woman of a masculine understanding and conduct ; proud, 


furious, selfish, and unfeeling." Apparently we are to 
gather that these unattractive qualities, pride, violence, and 
egoism, go hand in hand with a masculine understanding. 
If, as Hardwick shows, she lacked artistic feeling, she was, 
on the other haud, a thoroughly practical woman. Of the 
four husbands she outlived, three were wealthy men, who 
were able to supply her with the means of indulging in her 


favourite pursuit. 


In France, where women stand out more prominently 
than in England, and during the early Renaissance, when 
they were most conspicuous even as politicians, warriors, 
and poets, we find them occupied with building at an 
earlier date than at home. Marie de Pierre- Vive, Dame 
du Perron, one of the ladies of the household of Catherine 
-de Medicis, was officially associated with Philibert l'Orme 


. during the erection of the Tuileries. In 1566 her name 


‘stands among the list of “MM. les Surintendants des 
Bastiments du Roy," and it is interesting to note that 
where she and de l'Orme signed papers together, Dame du 
Perron's name comes first. Her royal mistress was 
another woman of ‘a masculine understanding," and 
insisted on her own plans being used for her palace, 
De l'Orme writes to her “ Lequel Palays Je conduis de 
votre Grace suivant les dispositions, mesures et commande- 
ment qu'il vous a plait m'en faire." 

But however artistic a woman may be, her natural gifts 
alone will not suffice any more than will those of a man, 
without study and direction. Art has its restrictions and 
its limitations, which must be recognised and appreciated 
if truth and nature are to be our guides; and architecture 
js particularly restricted and limited in theory and in 
practice. In theory it is bound by those rules of art 
inspired by taste based on traditions, and by those rules of 
science which can be demonstrated by invariable and 
absolute formule. And in practice it is limited by 
structural conditions, which, if neglected, result in the 
collapse of the building; it is limited by the physical pro- 
perties of material, by the climate, by the habits and 
necessities of the moment. 

Study of zsthetic rules produces fine designs, and study 
of scientific Jaws produces fine construction. Construction 
demands a knowledge of the principles of mathematics, 
besides a knowledge of the properties of building materials. 
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richio, wbo was then engaged in painting the chapel of 
San Giovanni. He shortly after went to Volterra and 
painted a chapel near the Florentine gate, and then was 
persuaded to go to Rome. Here, entering the workshop 
of the father of Maturino, he greatly impressed his master 
and other artists by his power of design and paintipg. 
Agostino Chigi, a rich Sienese banker, befriended and sup. 
ported him while he devoted himself to the study of the 
architectural antiquities of ancient Rome. During his 
stay in Rome, from about 1503 to 1522, he painted and 
designed a great many buildings. He then spent some 
time in Bologna, whither he had gone by invitation of the 
wardens of St. Petronio, that he might take part in the 
competition for the completion of that church. From 
Bologaa he was almost compelled to return to Siena to 
prepare designs for the fortifications of the city. After 
completing this work عط‎ returned to Rome and b:came 
engaged on St. Peter's. In the sack of Rome, in 1527, he 
was made a prisoner, was maltreated and shamefully tor- 
mented, and lost all he possessed. He was ransomed by 
the Republic of Siena, and was appointed to superintend 
the fortifications of that city, In 1529 he was sent by the 
Pope to help the Papal and Sienese armies in subduing 
the city. After the war he returned to Rome and became 
engaged in theerecticn of various palaces and on St. Peter's. 
He found time, too, to study astrology and mathematics, 
and became so expert in the ait of perspective drawing as 


to surpass all other masters of the day. He commenced 


also a book on the antiquities of Rome, with a commentary 
on Vitruvius, and prepared many drawings for the illustra- 
tions. Many writers speak in eloquent terms of Peruzzi's 
robility and modesty of mind, which, however, were 
imposed upon by his patrons, so that in his old age he was 
very poor. As helay on his death-bed, to which he had 
been brought not without a suspicion of poison, Pope 
Paul Ill. sent him roo scudi and many promises. He 
died in January, 1537, 200 was buried in the Pantheon by 
the side of Raphael. 

The author then treated of Peruzzi's architectural works 
— some still to be seen in Italy, others spoken of by various 
authors but no longer existing, and others which have 
been attributed to him. Among the former mentioned 
were the Palazzi Massimi, admired by Petruzzi's contem- 
poraries, and since held to be among the masterpieces of 
the Renaissance. The beauty of the plan and the refine- 
ment of the details have never been surpassed. The 
cortile of the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne is one of the 
most charming in Rome. A still more famous work is the 
Villa Farnesina, a work which Baron von Geymiiller attri- 
butes to Raphael. The author dealt with this subject at 
some length, and showed the weakness of the reasons 
adduced by Baron von Geymiüller in favour of Raphael as 
the architect. The piercing of the frieze with windows, as 
at the Farnesina, was a favourite motif with Peruzzi, and 
is to be seen in many others of his buildings in Siena and 
at Bologna. The monotony Monaldini complains of in 
the architectural details of the Farnesina no doubt resulted 
from the exquisite taste Peruzzi always displayed when 
he wished to combine painting with architecture, when he 
was careful that the structural work should not interfere 
with the more delicate lines of his brushwork. Having 
referred to a number of other buildings undoubtedly 
Peruzzi's, or generally attributed to him, the author next 
discussed Peruzzi's 9 in the various designs and plans 
made for St. Peter's. Vasari states that Pope Leo X., 
desiring to bring the building, which had been commenced 
by Julius XI. after the design of Bramente, to a conclu- 
sion, and finding the edifices too large, resolved to have a 
new model constructed ; ‘‘ whereupon he committed the 
work to Peruzzi, who prepared a new model, which is truly 
ingenious and of a magnificent character."  Vasari on 
this point is confirmed by Serlio, who publishes Peruzzi's 
model. Vasari also states that the facade of the principal 
chapel, which bad been commenced by Bramante, was 
completed by Peruzzi, who constructed it of Peperino 
marble. Peruzzi was appointed architect to St. Peter's on 
August 1st, 1520—less thau five months after the death of 
Raphael— and held the post until May 6th, 1527, and from 
1530 10 1531, and again from May, 1535, to January 6th, 
1537, the day of his death. The author expressed his dis- 
agreement with the views of Baron von Geymüller, who 
states that the plan published by Serlio is really 
Bramante's, that the plan or model mentioned by Vasari 
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unseemly language. There is not one man in twenty who 
has realised that gentleness may be a force. A man will 
boast of his want of self-control; he ftatters himself that 
abusive language shows him to be a man of strong 
character, a master; he would count himself less manly 
were he less violent, and yet you must confess that some 
of the gentlest men you know happen to be those who 
always get their own way and compel people to carry out 
their wishes whether they will or no. St. Paul's Cathedral, 
one of the finest examples of Renaissance work we have in 
England, is a living example of what workmen can pro- 
duce without the stimulus of abuse. Wren held the ** ungodly 
custom of swearing ” in such abhorrence that he posted up 
an order to the effect that, upon sufficient proof, the clerk of 
the works should dismiss any labourer guilty of this crime, 
and further that “if any master working by task shall not 
upon admonition reform thís profanation among his appren- 
tices, servants, and labourers, it shall be construed his 
fault, and he shall be liable to be censured by the Commis- 
sioners." Besides, swearing at one's subordinates is really 
not as fashionable as it used to be. In the army and the 
navy, where formerly the slightest order was accompanied 
by a volley of oaths, the change is strongly marked, and 
tbe officer who now so far forgets himself as to swear at his 
men lays himself open to a severe reprimand from those 
who are of superior rank to tbat which he holds. 

I think I have touched upon most of the points which 
might be brought forward as obj:ctions to women prac- 
tising architecture, and I trust we shall all be agreed 
tbat the obstacles are more imaginary than real. 
But there is one other point I ought to ref-r to 
before closing, and that is the “new style" some 
people are clamouring for. Since women began to 
study architecture it has been suggested that they may 
supply this pretended want, but as yet there has been 
little to warrant the conjecture that the fresh inspiration 
wil come from that quarter. Women make intelligent 
interpreters and passionate disciples, but, to judge from 
the testimony of bygone centuries, their power stops short 
at creation. It may be wrong to assume that woman is 
totally wanting in inventiveness, and it may all be a ques- 
tion of upbringing and training. Hitherto men have 
always led the way, for the race is to the swift and the 
battle to the strong, and men have been the swift and 
the strong since women's upbringing taught them only 
dependence and reliance, and in no way fostered originality. 
But now-a-days women are expected to think and act for 
themselves, and this self.dependence and self-reliance may 
prove to be the generating spark which will rouse to 
activity the originality and creative power which, for all 
we know to the contrary, may have long lain dormant 
within them. 

But in any case this want of creative faculty would not 
hamper a woman architect. Architecture is a logical art, 
and no change has taken place in it without a very obvious 
reason, and when no reason can be adduced for original 
and capricious designs, such productions are grotesque and 
not architectural, Thetruest architects are not distinguished 
for brilliancy of invention so much as for careful attention 
bestowed on the smallest details of their work, and women, 
“asa whole," possess the faculty of worrying out details so 
small that they are often apt to escape the attention of the 
more comprehensive mind of men. 

If I do not stop now you may goaway with theimpression 
that I consider women more fitted to practise architecture 
than men, and nothing could be further from my thoughts. 
May I, in concluding, repeat what I said at the beginning 
of my paper, that it is not a question of men versus women, 
but that it is entirely a case of the capacity of the individual. 
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BALDASSARE PERUZZI. 


PAPER was read at the meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday evening, under this 
title, by Mr. Francis W. Bedford. 

The author began by briefly outlining the chief incidents 
in Peruzzi's life. He was born in Siena in March, 1481, 
the son of a weaver of Volterra, who had settled in Siena. 
Asa youth he delighted in frequenting the workshops of the 
goldsmiths and others who practised the art of design. At 
the age of twenty he was appointed assistant to Pintur- 
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owe to him, it is impossible to estimate ; but no architect, 
excepting perhaps, Brunelleschi and Bramante, did more 
in the development of the application of Roman architec. 


ture to modern times. 
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MR. SETH-SMITH AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS’ EXAMINATION. 


N architect having written to Mr. Seth-Smith for his 
opinion on the examination recently institituted by 
the Society of Architects, that gentleman has replied as 


follows :— 
““ 46, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., 


“ February 3rd, 2902. 

* Dear Sir,—As to the Society of Architects, to which I 
at one time belonged. It had a mission, viz., that of call. 
ing the attention of the profession and the public to the 
need (in its judgment) of the legal protection of the title of 
“ Architect," and of compelling those who in future aspired 
to the calling to have gone through a proper and sufficient 
training. 

“ The first principle the Council originally 1210 down was 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects was the 
proper examining body, and that in any Bill it (the Society) 
advocated the Institute should be the sole examining body for 
England. On these bases I supported the movement, for 
the reason that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in their new Charter had apparently ignored, or 
abandoned, this broader policy, the only policy which, to 
my mind, can secure to our profession its due status, 
or to the Royal Institute of British Architects its widest 
usefulness. 

“ When, however, some eight or more years ago the 
Society of Architects launched a scheme for examinations 
of its own, after using all my powers of persuasion to no 
avail, 1 was obliged to resign my membership, and 1 shall 
continue to oppose the policy it is pursuing by every possi- 
ble means, excepting that I am, of course, as strong (and 
even stronger) an advocate of the legal registration of 
rot properly qualified architect as ever I was, and am 

to notice how rapidly the necessity for something 


plea 
of the kind is forcing itself on the minds .of most 


architects. 
** Yours very truly, 


۰۰ (Signed) . H. SETH-SMITH.” 


WHITWORTH HALL, OWEN'S COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


formally opened by the Prince of Wales on March 12th. 
It has been erected through the munificence of the late 
Chancellor Christie, from the funds he had in charge 5 
trustee of the estate of Sir Joseph Whitworth, and the 
outlay has been some £50,000. 

The new building stands at the south-east angle of the 
College site, adjoining Burlington Street and Oxford Road, 
and not only will there be street entrances for the public 
in Oxford Road and Burlington Street, but there are 
means of approach from the Christie Library, which 
adjoins the hall on the west, and also from the first floor 
of that part of. the older building which contains the 


new building is now completed, and is to be‏ تع 


Senate Room. There remains one more entrance, namely, 


that under the wide and conspicuous archway whic 
serves to link the new buildings to the tower block. On 
entering at this point a large entrance hall is first reached, 
from which a wide corridor leads along the whole length 
of the building to the staircase hall at the south end. On 
either side of this corridor is ranged a group of rooms 
which occupy the whole of the ground floor of the build- 
ing. These rooms are intended for various purposes. The 
staircase hall is a feature of some architectural interest. 
The stairs themselves, which ascend to right and left, are 
screened from the hall by an arcade, and there are also 
arches which cut off the public entrance at the east and 
west ends of the hall. 

Ascending the stairs, one comes first to the general level 
of the floor of the hall, which is 50 ft. wide and 6o ft. high 
from the floor to the apex. The length is about 130 ft. 
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'was only a combination of Bramante's nave with the choir 


of Rossellino, and that most of the drawings in the Uffizi 
which have been attributed to Peruzzi, one or two of which 
are signed with his name, were made by Peruzzi for 
Bramante while he was the latter's draughtsman. That 
Peruzzi was Bramante's assistant is not recorded by 
Vasari—who knew both, and who published his book of 
* Lives" in 1550, only thirteen years after Peruzzi's death 
—or by Serlio, who was Peruzzi's pupil. That Peruzzi was 
greatly influenced by Bramante, and was a sincere admirer 
of his work, on which he founded his own style, is 
undoubted; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
many plans and perspective sketches by him were made 


for Bramante, and were not the expression of his own 


ideas. 
In Siena, Peruzzi's chief work was the re-building and 


strengthening of many parts of the city walls; he built 
seven towers or gateways, four of which — the Porta 
Laterina, the Porta Pispini, the Porta St. Prospero, and 
the Porta Camollia —still remain. His most interesting 
work in Siena is the Palazzo Pollini, or Celsi—one of the 
most refined and dignified little palaces in Italy. The 
Palazzo Turchi, outside the Porta Camollia, was built 
about the same time as the fortifications and the Palazzo 
Pollini, for in the cornice, which is of terra-cotta, Peruzzi 
has not only used the same enrichments, but has employed 
the same moulds for the casting. The details of the frieze, 
architrave, and cornice are almost Greek in their refine- 
ment. A number of other buildings by Peruzzi, or attri- 
buted وا‎ him, were referred to. Many of his designs for 
the Church of St. Domenico in Siena are preserved in the 
Uffizi. Leaving Siena, the author went on to buildings 
designed by Peruzzi at Carpi, Ferrara, Valepiatta, Viterbo, 
Bibbiano, and Caprarola. Vasari says that '* Peruzzi 
prepared the design and model for the Cathedral of Carpi. 
, . . The structure was built under Peruzzi's direction, 
and according tothe rules Jaid down by Vitruvius." Baron 
von Geymuller does not dispute Peruzzi's authorsbip, but 
remarks that the design is founded on the elements of 
Bramante’s design for St. Peter's. The author considered, 


however, that from the style of the building, from the fact 


that Peruzzi was in Rome when Alberto Pio, for whom the 
Duomo was built, wrote to his agent that he was sending 
the model from Rome, and that several writers named 
Peruzzi as the architect some few years later, the weight of 
evidence is in Peruzzi's favour. 

The author concluded with some remarks on Peruzzi as 
a painter. His paintings were classed with the best of his 
day. Mosto them were executed as fixed decorations, 
and very few of his easel pictures exist. The influence of 
Pinturrichio, doubtless his first master, is seen in all 
Peruzzi's paintings. Later he owed much to Sodoma and 
to Raphael. Some of the paintings on the ceiling of the 


loggia in the Farnesina are in imitation of stucco-work in 


relief, Vasari says that he,conducted the Cavalier Tizian, 
a most excellent and renowned painter, to see them, and 
he could by no means be persuaded that they were painted, 


and remained in astonishment when, on changing his point 


of view, he perceived that they were paintings. Some of 
his most celebrated paintings are those in St. Maria della 
Pau. They were done in 1515 or 1516, and are strongly 
influenced by Sodoma and Raphael. The paintings in the 
Villa Belcaro, which belong to Peruzzi's later years, are 
among his best, and show great decorative power. They 
are dated 1535, and are the last he did in Siena. Neither 


Vasari nor any other ancient writer speaks of Peruzzi's 
designs for tapestry, but in the collection of Prince 
1 ketch of the Adoration of the 


` Sigmaringen there is a s 


Magi, which was attributed to Raphael, but which is 
really by Peruzzi. The tapestry is now in the Vatican. 
Peruzzi is said to have been the most elegant painter 
among the architects, and the most ingenious architect 
among the painters. He was unfortunate in that he 
happened to live at the same time as the three greatest 
geniuses of the Renaissance—Bramante, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo—whose influence permeated the whole of the 
artistic world, and made it impossible for any other artist 
to achieve anything free from the charge that he owed the 
idea to one or the other. But although he learnt much from 
them, he still preserved more of his originality than his 
other contemporaries, and infused a spirit of refinement 
into his work which has never been surpassed. What 
modern architecture owes to Peruzzi, and what architects 
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them, and sent the plaintift his own designs; and the 
builder having given measurements and quantities, tbe 
iron work was sent to him (the builder), and the goods 
were invoicedand debited to him. Later on, in November, 
1899, the builder wrote to the plaintiff asking him to send 
him his account, and he did so; but in December the 
builder wrote saying that the architect would certify the 
amount direct to the building-owner (the defendant), and 
a few days later the architect sent to the plaintiff a 
certificate addressed to the defendant certifying that the 
plaintiff was entitled to be paid £27 105. for the iron work. 
This certificate the plaintiff sent to the defendant, who 
kept it, making no reply. After this the plaintiff sent two 
or three times to the defendant for the money, of which the 
defendant took no notice. In October, 1g00, when the 
plaintiff’s solicitor wrote for payment, the defendant 
repudiated liability. At the trial of the action, Mr. Justice 
Kennedy gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff. The 
defendant thereupon appealed. 

In giving the decision of the court dismissing the appeal, 
the Master of the Rolls said that in his opinion, when one 
looked at the whole of the contract taken together, and 
not relying upon any one particular clause, the proper 
inference as regarded this particular class of work was that 
it was intended that the building-owner, and not the 
builder, should be the principal. If the builder entered 
into a contract for any of this class of work Le might make 
himself liable to the tradesman or artist; but, as he was 
acting under the general scope of the contract, he would 
be acting as the agent of the building-owner and would 
create privity of contract between the building-owner and . 
the tradesman or artist. That could only be got rid of by 
the tradesman or artist contracting with the builder in such 
a way as to debar himself from resorting to the building- 
owner. Nothing of that kind occurred here. What 
happened was that the plaintiff was put into relation with 
the defendant through the architect, and, though this was 
not clear, he understood that the order was given to the 
plaintiff by the architect. It was true that the invoice was 
sent to the builder, but the architect gave a certificate 
against the defendant, and not against the builder, and 
sent ittothe defendant. His Lordship did not intend to 
say anything about the point as to estoppel, nor was it 
necessary to decide whether, under clause 28 of the con- 
ditions, the architect had authority to determine who was 
to pay as well as to whom payment should be made. It 
seemed to him, looking at the contract as a whole, that the 
initial liability of the defendant—the building-owner—in 
respect of this class of work was established, and that all 
the parties dealt upon that footing. The judgment was 
therefore, right. 

Lord Justices Romer and Matthew concurred in this 
judgment. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


E have received from Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., 
Limited (76, Chzapside, E.C.) a copy of their new 
illustrated catalogue of their specialities in safes, doors, cash 
and deed boxes. This will be found to be a most useful 
and reliable guide to a satisfactory selection of the goods it 
deals with. Strong-room construction, fire-resisting vertical 
sliding doors for book safes, and sliding or hinged party- 
wall doors are amongst the specialities illustrated. The 
strong rooms are lined with steel throughout, varying ia 
strength and method of construction according to the value 
of the property involved, and the character of the surround- 
ings. This steel lining, together with the strong-room 
door, forms practically a self-contained safe. 4 special 
system of ventilation for these rooms is also shown. These 
double-coned ventilators not only provide for a natural 
circulation of air, but are also designed to effectually resist 
any possible passage of flame in the event of a fire occur- 
ring in the vicinity of the strong room. The sliding party- 
wall doors are fitted with self-acting clutches, which can 
be opened from each side of the door; these clutches are 
fitted to prevent the doors being pushed back by falling 
girders or columns, at the same time they prevent the 
danger of cutting off the escape of persons who might be 
engaged in any other portion of the building. In the way 
of safes, almost every variety of form and class of manu- 
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. but the whole of this is not visible, for the north end wall 


is partly concealed by platform and galleries and by the 
central and crowning feature—the front of the noble organ. 
This organ, the gift of an anonymous donor, is by Messrs. 
Willis. The roof of the hall is entirely of oak, and the 
principals, which are a modification of the well-known 
“ hammer beam ” construction, are in form of large pointed 
arches. Their lower extremities rest at each end upon 
granite columns, which seein, as it were, to carry the roof 
from the floor. Between the columns come the windows, 
the hall being lighted on both sides. The side windows, 
like the great window at the south end, are filled with 


coloured glass. . For illumination at night there have been 


provided pendant electroliers, two of which hang from 
each of the roof principals. The seating accommodation 
is not on the floor space alone. There are raised stages at 
the south end, which are accessible from the staircase, 
and at the higher level the staircase also leads to various 
galleries. 

The new building is constructed of stone similar to that 
which has been used in the greater number of the college 
buildings. The style, it need hardly be said, is in accord- 
ance with the rest of the college. Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., 
has been the architect of all the buildings on this site, and 
though the new buildings are erected in the name of the 
firm, Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, one traces the influence 
of the same hands. ۱ ۱ 

To give special point to the design two towers have been 
introduced at the south end, flanking the great gable which 
contains the traceried window, but in order that these 
should not vie unpleasantly with the tall tower, they have 
been kept down to a considerably lower height, being, in 
fact, only 100 ft. high from the pavement. The street front 
is broken up by the buttresses, which counteract the thrust 
of the roof, and is further diversified at the south end by 
the public entrance and at the north end by the carriage 
archway already mentioned. The roof over the archway, 
being lower than the general roof of the hall, serves to dis- 
sociate the new buildings from the old ones and to prevent 
an undue sense of crowding, which might have been pro- 
duced if the hall had closely adjoined the tower. 

The foundation of the new buildings were begun to be 
laid in February, 1898. The general contractors were 
Messrs. Southern & Sons, who engaged Messrs. Corcoran 
as sub-contractors for the masonry. The stained glass is 
the work of Mr. George Wragge, of Manchester. Mr. John 
Grundy has carried out the heating, and Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co. the ironwork. The electric wiring has been 
executed by Mr. Steinthal, the mosaic floors by Mr. 
Oppenheimer, and the tiliag by Mr. Conway, all of Man- 
chester. Mr. Rutherford, the permanent clerk of works 
at the college, has had the entire superintendence 
throughout. 
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THE LIABILITY OF THE BUILDING 
OWNER FOR GOODS SUPPLIED. 


N appeal case of considerable interest to builders and 
A building-owners, was decided the other day before the 

aster of the Rolls, and Lord Justices Romer and 
Matthew. 

The plaintiff, who was a metal-worker, sued the 
defendant, a building-owner, for Z27 ıos. for metal-work 
supplied for a house which the defendant was having built 
for him by a builder under the supervision of Mr. [. L. 
Williams, as architect. The contract under which the 
house was being built was made in September, 1898, and 
was in the form settled and issued by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. By the contract the builder, in con- 
sideration of a sum of / 4,700 agreed upon, and subject to 
the conditions in the schedule to the contract, to execute 
and complete the works described in the specification. 
Payment for the work was to be made by instalments as 
the work progressed, according to the certificate of the 
architect. The specification contained this clause :— 
“Provide and fix iron balcony railways to design (allow 
£20 for this irrespective of carriage, fixing, and profit). 


specification to alter the legal rights of the parties. The 
architect selected the plaintiff as the person to supply the 
iron work for the balconies, and the builder asked the 


It was not suggested that there was anything in the 


. plaintiff to send designs to the architect, who rejected 
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facture appears to be shown, and of the qualities of these | equipment, some £16,000. They are of modern Remis. 
nothing need be said. They are too well-known to require | ance type, and are built of brick with stone dressings, 4 
description or emphasising, and the same remark applies | prominent external feature is a clock tower 80 feet high 
to the sections devoted to locks and cash boxes. But the | whichis placed at the north end. Mr. A Harrison was the 
catalogue should be in the hands of every architect, and all | architect of the new buildings. 

who require this class of goods; it is unique in the trade. 


Ten ne | 


: ۱ Tue Local Governmeut Board refuse to allow the well 
We are informed by the Scottish Freestone Quarries, | sunk by the parish of Bardney to be used for a public 
Limited, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, that they have appointed , supply. The Welton Rural District Council have con. 
Mr. [. Percy Day, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., | sequently resolved to submit the scheme as first recom- 
as London agent for the sale of their well-known “ Close. ; mended by their engineer, Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.LC.E, 
burn Red Freestone.” They have also appointed Messrs. | of Nottingham, for their approval. A loan of £3,000 is to 
Kirkpatrick Bros., Trafford Park, Manchester, as their ¡ be applied for. 
agents for Lancasbire. A large supply of stone will be ¡ 
kept at Messrs. Kirkpatrick's yard at Trafford Park, some | PAPERS on “ Stone’ and * Brick" were read at the meet. 
5,000 cubic feet at least, in blocks weighing from one to | ing of the Glasgow Technical College, Architectural 
ten tons. Architects should keep this in view, as contracts | Craftsmen's Society, held on the 7th inst., by Mr. James 
are often delayed through the want of a good supply. | S. Robertson and Mr. Robert Armour respectively, The 
' stones from the best known quarries of Scotland with 
Jonn OAKEY & Sons, LIMITED, directors, propose a final . their characteristics were described, and the manufacture 
and various types of local brick were also treated of in 


dividend upon the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. for the | | 
| a practical fashion. 
| 


half-year ending 31st December last, together with a bonus 
of 24 per cent., making 124 per cent. for the year. | 
Messrs, Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds 

Tue Established Church, Pitlochry, on which extensive | and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have in hand a large illuminated 
alterations are at present being carried out, is being entirely ' turret clock for the Post Office Savings’ Bank, Kensington, 
re-ventilated by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting | for H.M. Government, to be fixed at an early date. They 
ventilators supplied by the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland | are also making a large illuminated turret clock with two 
& Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow and Man- | dials for the City of London, as also a new hour striking 
l | = clock for Greenhow Hall Parish Church, Yorks., for the 


chester. 
Right Hon. Lord Mountgarrel, Indo Hall. 


Tue temporary smal: pox hospital, Ystalyfera, Pontardawe, 

js being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's | IN the Examination for Sanitary Inspectors under the 
Patent Manchester Stoves in a plain design made specially | Public Health (London) Act, 1891, held in January, 1902, 
for the purpose, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. ¡ the following candidates passed: G. W. Adkins, F. A. 
Shorland and Brother of Manchester. Baker, M. E. Bibby, H. M. E. Blackwell, S. T. Bocock, 
l J.J. Brown, M. R. Burrows, A. I. Cocksedge, F. B. M. 
|. Ellis, H. F. Ensor, L. L. Ferard, M. F. Hardcastle, P. A. 
Heath, S. R. Henderson, O. C. M. Iles, A. L. Jeffrey, W. 
C. Kelland, G. Leaney, .F. N. F. Lovibond, G. Peverelt, 
W. Rowsell, W. J. Smith, X. C. Turner, I. D. Tyas. 


ans 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Stockport Corporation is about to be asked to make l 
Ar the annual meeting of the trustees of the Liverpool 


provision for a new central free library in connection 

with the Town Hall and municipal buildings to be erected ; Royal Infirmary on the 3oth ult., Sir William Micbell Banks 
shortly on the site of the National Schools, opposite the , said that the whole structure and apparatus of surgical 
| Operating theatres had altered since the imfirmary was 
. built. Their large theatre was built on the best model of 
THE designs submitted by Messrs. George Baines, | the day 15. years ago, but it had become old-fashioned 
F. R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, for new Baptist church | even in that short space of time. A generous friend of 
and schools, South Bank, Yorkshire, have been accepted. | the institution was now building in place of that theatre 
Accommodation is provided in the church for 542 adults. | two new ones, which would be equipped according to the 

The estimated cost is 300. best fashion of the day. - 


| 
A COMMENCEMENT has been made with the much-needed | THE annual meeting of the members of the Leeds 
improvements at the London and North-Western Railway | District Council of the National Registration of Plumbers 
Station at Coventry. It is understood that a sum of ١ was held on the 15th inst., Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon pre 
£25,000 will be expended by the company on the various | siding. In the twelfth annual report presented by the 
works of improvement for the carrying out of which Messrs. | Secretary (Mr. J. W. Burrell), the council congratulated 
the members 'on the success which had attended the 
| "ON | movement during the year. In that period there had been 
Tue foundation stone of a new church at Fairhaven, | added to the local register 43 master plumbers and 103 
Lytham, 8 laid on the 25th ult. The church which | operative plumbers. The appeal to the Government to 
will be known as St. Paul's, Fairhaven, has been de- | take up the new Bill for the Registration of Plumbers, and 
signed by Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester. The | introduce it as a Government Bill, had met with a 0 
seating accommodation will be for 450, and the cost of the | measure of success, and the Worshipful Company of 
pave, chancel, and south aisle (now to be built) about Plumbers were sanguine of attaining this end in the near 
uture. | 


£ 6,000. | 


From the annual report of the Wesleyan Methodist 
General Chapel Committee it appears that 411 cases of 
building and enlargement have been sanctioned. These ; which is situated next to the Bible Society 
comprise 91 new cbapels, estimated to cost £196,276; 29 | Victoria Street, have now been completed. In placeol the 
ministers’ houses, estimated to cost £25,764; 20 new | high and ugly blank wall, new wrought iron railings n 
schools, £11,574; 131 alterations and enlargements, the | stone piers with carved vases have been erected. The 
expenditure on which, with 9o.cases of modifications, will | wrought iron gates are given by Mrs. Banister F letcher 10 
amount to £118,316. In addition, 50 organs are to be | memory of her late husband who waschurchwarden. The 
built, at a cost of £13,356, bringing up the total expendi- | churchyard has been laid out in terraces and covered wit 
ture on the 411 cases to £365,286. ۱ ۱ turf, exposing one of the best samples of ۲5 churches 
to public view and adding another green spot to London $ 
dingy exterior. The work has been carried out under 
the superintendence of the architects Messrs. Banister 


Fletcher & Sons. 


Tue alterations in connection with the Churchyard of St. 
Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, Queen Victoria Street, E 
In Yu 


THERE have just been o ened at Sparkhill, Birmingham, 
new Council House and Public Offices for the parish of 
Cardley. The buildings have cost, including site and 
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Infirmary at Wellington Road South. 


‘Parnell & Co., of Rugby, are the contractors. 
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decision, but was it reasonable to suppose that such a con- 
dition would be taken advantage of in a case where an 
architect of Mr. Shaw’s reputation was employed as as- 
sessor ? Would not the architects who competed really 
believe in the bona fides of the assessor, and that his 
decision would be acted upon by the committee. 

The committee on the strength of publishing Mr. Shaw's 
name at the outset of the competition as assessor, invited 
the confidence of the whole profession. Mr. Shaws’ name 
was one to conjure with, and the committee reap the 
benefit, while the competitors bear the loss ! 

How did the Baths Committee arrive at their decision ? 
It was presumably based upon a consideration of plan. In 
this regard the committee seem to have been led away by 
the somewhat indefinite way in which Mr. Shaw expressed 
his opinion in his report. But from an architectural point 
of view he made it clear enough that the balance of merit 
decidedly lay with No. 21. Let us quote Mr. Shaw's 
report. Alter referring to the condition of the competition 
which makes it imperative that the building “shall possess 
distinct architectural merit externally, with as little detail 
as possible," Mr. Shaw points out that No. 45 admittedly 
fails in this respect. “A fine design,” says he, “is asked 
for, and should be obtained." Moreover he further states 
in respect to No. 45 and the architectural consideration, 
that if the front of the present town hall should be rebuilt 
as contemplated there could be no sort of harmony between 
the two buildings, “for it is quite impossible to suppose 
that the new town hall would ever be built in this style." 
From this he goes on to say that, “In No. 21 we have a 


‚most admirable design —quite the finest submitted. The 


plauning on the whole is very good, but it is not as good as 
that of No. 45. Several of the departments ate in their 
wrong places. The boiler-house is conspicuously ill-placed, 
and the laundry establishment is also ina bad place; these 
are undoubtedly weak points, but to counterbalance these 
there is the general design and general arrangement. The 
entrance is most striking and original. The little court 
would be very picturesque, and, 1 believe, convenient.” 

Then, beyond this, we have Mr. Shaw's letter addressed 
to the Baths Committee, which was read at the meeting 
of the Borough Council on the 5th inst, in which he 
adhered to his admiration for the architectural merits of 
No. 21, which he remarked he still hoped he might see 
built. In fact, taking the design as a whole from an archi- 
tectural point of view, and in all the essential details com- 
prehended in such view, Mr. Shaw distinctly pronounced 
ia favour of the adoption of design No. 21. ` e 

Now, how do the Baths Committee and the Council deal 
with this pronouncement of Mr. Shaw’s? Well, they are 
honest enough and bold enough to admit that their opinion 
is in conflict with Mr. Shaw’s, so far as the general archi- 
tectural merits of the two designs (Nos. 21 and 45) are 
concerned. The Baths Committee in their report to the 
Council agree with Mr. Shaw as to the excellence of the 
plan of No. 45, and also as to the defects in that of No. 21,. 
but they disagree with him in his entire condemnation of 
the elevation of No. 45. And they find such radical 
defects, according to their own judgment, in the plan of 
No. 21 that they come to the conclusion that in their 
opinion “the design No. 21 could not be altered to meet 
whatis required without an entire reconstruction of the 
planning, and it would be extremely undesirable for them 
to concur in awarding the first place to a design requiring 
such drastic treatment." "They take exception to the open 
courtyard entrance ; the remoteness of engines, pump, well, 
and engineer's shop from boilers; the taking in of the coal 
supply near to the King's Road end, of Manor Street 
instead of in the rear of the building ; the undue promi- 
nence of smoke stack ; the placing of laundry establishment 
on the grouud floor in King's Road ; and the scattered 
nature of the internal arrangements. ‘This being their 
opinion, and bearing in mind Mr. Shaw's approval of the | 
plan of No. 45, and being unable to exercise that further | 
critical insight into the real architectural merits of the case 
which Mr. Shaw exercised, they threw architecture to the 
winds and simply accepted what seemed to be to them on 
the face of it—very much on the face of it!—the best 
plan. And the Borough Council decided by 17 votes to 13 
—only four of a majority—to accept the judgment and 
decision of the Baths Committee rather than of Mr, 
Norman Shaw. 

We now pass from discussing the action of those respon- 
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CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 


. "HE Chelsea Borough Council came to a decision in 


in regard to this competition last week by awarding 
the first premium of 100 guineas to Design No. 45; the 
second of 50 guineas to No. 21; and the third of 30 guineas 
to No. 26. Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., as assessor, placed 
these three designs in the following order:—ıst., No. 21; 
2nd, No. 45; and 3rd, No. 26. Thus the council have 
rejected Mr. Shaw's recommendation in favour of that of 
the Baths Committee, a result greatly to be deplored on 
every ground. 

It is true Mr. Shaw very highly praised the plan of 
No. 45, even going the length of saying the design was in 
regard to plan ''as nearly perfect as can be expected.” 
But he also said of No. 21 that, while there were un- 
doubtedly weak. points in the plan, these were counter- 
balanced by the general design and general arrangement ; 
that it was “a most admirable design —quite the finest 
submitted." Moreover, the general design of No. 45 he 
described as ''dull and commonplace—it is not actually 
bad, but it entirely fails to interest, and I am unable to see 
how it could ever give anyone any real pleasure. 
Further, Mr. Shaw placed the six best designs in the 
following order :—21, 45, 14, 15, 26, 47. In regard to this 
placing the Baths Committee agreed as to these six 
designs being undoubtedly the best, but they added their 
regret *'they cannot agree with him (Mr. Shaw) as to the 
order in which they should be placed." So they re- 
arranged them as follows:—45, 21, 26, 14, 15, 47. Why 
they transposed Nos. 14 and 26 the report sayeth not! 

Again, in regard to No. 21, the committee, referring to 
the alleged defects of plan, say: “Mr. Shaw is evidently 
conscious of these defects, but thinks apparently they are 
of little moment and very easily remedied. The committee 
regret they cannot agree with him." Again, in respect to 
No. 45, the committee, in expressing their opinion that 
this should be placed first, as best complying with the 
conditions, say ‘‘they again differ from Mr. Shaw,” dis- 
agreeing with his condemnation of the exterior, but 
agreeing with his praise of the plan. All of which state- 
ments conclusively prove that the committee were per- 
fectly aware that they were going against the opinion, or 
award, of their assessor, and that they accepted the full 
responsibility of such action. This action has been 
apprcved by the Borough Council, and the result is, as we 
have stated, that Mr. Shaw's judgment has been revised 
by the Baths Committee, or, in plain English, the assessor's 
award has been upset. 

The first ground—but not the principal one—upon which 
we protest against the result is that the opinion of an archi- 
tect of Mr. Shaw's reputation is held to be of less expert 
value than that of a lay committee and—may we add ?—of 
their baths superintendent. And if this really be so—and 
it is a perfectly logical inference—then why in the name of 
common sense did they invite Mr. Shaw to be their asses- 
sor at all? We say most emphatically it is a direct wrong 
done to the profession. To name a man like Mr. Shaw as 
assessor at the outset, and so give a general sort of assu- 
rance to competitors that the architectural interests 
are in safe hands, is to make the competition tempting to 
men who otherwise would certainly refrain from competing. 
In this way it is not difficult to ensure the receipt of a 
goodly number of designs from really good architects. 
And then, when the Chelsea Baths Committee . have 
tempted these men to expend much time and labour on 
preparing designs in the expectation that they are to be 
judged by an architect with practically a world-wide repu- 
tation, they coolly turn round in the end and say in effect— 
We do not agree with Mr. Shaw's award, nor are we 
bound by the conditions to accept it, so we shall act upon 
our own judgment in awarding the premiums." Is this a 
reasonable conclusion? Is it one which the competitors 
had a fair right to expect? We cannot for a moment 
think so. 

It is all very well for the Baths Committee to shelter 
themselves behind the condition asto their right of final 
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sible for the result of the competition to a consideration of 
the designs which have been on view during the week at 


a 


the Chelsea Town Hall, and first, with regard to No. 45, پ‎ == 

which is not supposed to hold its position on any other ` Paid 13 

consideration than that of plan design. It is not without | A ار ال بات‎ eS! | m : 
merit, but there are at least half-a-dozen other plans in Pusmez — 7 TM HH | EMT BEDA. 
the room which we should say might well give it the go-bye. | | DETAIL. © 7 VL 00 p ۲ 
The mere placing of departments in the places usually | MAIN CORNICE. y OGY ۵ 
assigned to them is no criterion of real merit in architec- | کی‎ EE 1 
tural planning, especially if in order to do that other | اھ‎ UU aaa 
greater essentials are sacrificed. And in No. 45 the all- | = Se ERE FF ہق‎ HET 
important essentials of light and ventilation p sadly | 3 T و‎ ERATE 


lacking in more than one portion of the plan, whilst defects 
of arrangement are everywhere made manifest in the ۱ 
attempt to get “everything in its place.” The ill-lighting 
and ventilation of the slipper baths, the poor arrangement 
of staircases, the awkward bunks arranged for bicycles 
within the bend of the two main entrances, and the 
unarchitectural treatment of the whole will occur at once 
to most experienced designers. How Mr. Shaw could come | 
to the conclusion that this plan is “as nearly perfect as can 
be expected,” neither ourselves nor anyone we have come 
in contract with who has seen the designs, are able to | 
understand. We certainly cannot see that it has the right 
to be in the position assigned it by the Borough Council. 
Design No. 21 is most meritorious, from an architectural 
point of view, and Mr. Shaw has well recognised its 
quality. The exterior is thoroughly architectural in 
quality, and would have made an excellent frontage in the 
King's Road. There can be little question that in the | 
matter of architectural distinction it is easily first. The 
the alleged defects of which have been so magnified ee 
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and dwelt upon by the Baths Committee in their report, | 07070707777 ہہ‎ Da. RICCARDO, ET 
is a clever solution of a somewhat difficult problem. Take | (CO شا‎ erro OF COURT. py —" 
the courtyard entrance, which is the first defect alluded to POE SA پوت‎ a AA | M 
by the Committee, and which they so strongly disapprove | ED BERRA 1 ١ ظ‎ 
of. Well, we suppose Mr. Hessell Tiltman has had بت‎ ZEN N MI | 
almost as good an experience of the planning of baths as NS | ۳ " 

t " ۱ 


anyone, and in a paper read. on the subject before the ۱ ۱ 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in February, 1899 O(F EM 
(and published in the R.I.B.A. Journal), he actually advo- | 
cates the adoption of this plan as being found ‘so 
convenient for working purposes as to render it almost a 
necessity in establishments fronting on very busy main 
thoroughfares.” He also adopted the arrangement him- ۱ 
self in his Hornsey Road Baths for the Islington ۰ Taking the competition as a whole, 
It might be thought, perhaps, that the courtyard in No.21 | oí the 52 designs are distinctly poor. Perhaps the best are 
was a little small, otherwise it is both architectural and better than the best in the Camberwell Baths Competition, 
but the rest are not so good as the more inferior ones ? 


useful. A light grille, or railing, down the centre would 
separate the sexes if thought necessary for the short dis- | Camberwell. 
tance to be traversed through the courtyard to their A noticeably clever design is No. 52, illustrated in 4 
respective entrances. Besides, this courtyard does away vigorous and artistic set of drawirgs. The entrance to the 
with expensive and inconvenient corridors, whilst it also baths is simple and direct, and well under control an 
provides a good access of light for the staircases— supervision. The staircases are well managed, and the 
along the whole length, as required by the conditions. | slipper bath arrangements are good. The Turkish bati 
There is actually only one very short length of corridor | also appears to be one of the best arrangements, and fairly 
anywhere on the ground-floor of this design. As regards | commodious. Also, the entertainments entrance and con: 
the coaling, we may point out that this is effected through | veniences are well arranged at the corner of the two roads: 
an area half-way down the Manor Street. The smoke stack The elevational treatment is likewise amongst the best 
is well treated, andis architecturally a necessity of the design, | submitted, and could be made a very satisfactory building: 
and whether it had happened to beplaceda few yardsfurther | An admirable detail drawing is submitted. i 
to the back or no affects very little the comfort, and not at No. 4 is one of the best solutions of the problem, The 
all, to our mind, the esthetic susceptibilities of King's | entrances are through a long loggia from the King’s Road, 
Road. The establishment laundry is not at all in a bad within which is ample space provided for bicycles. 1 
position; in fact, in regard to the interior economy of the | staircases are well placed, though, we imagine, they 0 
baths it is probably very well placed, being near to the | not fulfil the conditions as to lighting. For purposes © 
deep end of the baths. As to the position of boilers, etc., | public entertainments in the men's first-class bath ا‎ 
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the large proportion 


The design 0 
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vision is perhaps not good enough. jumns 
chief front, with the arched loggia between the colum» 
IS, to our mind, exceedingly nice. 


hree of the best plans 


he site, 


we are pretty clear that they would work admirably, and 
are, perhaps, more accessible as placed herein than in 
As to the back street, which is, we 


many other designs, 

believe, alreaJy being formed, the effect in the design has No, 15 is amongst the two or t 

been to present an unbroken frontage in keeping with Mr. | It is very compact and well lighted. with promise of eas) 
i awback is the placing 


d-class 
is 


It is laid out 9? 


exterior treatment 


Perhaps the chief dr 
hs at the back of 1 


۳ second-cl 
is alonside the fairly 


baths. 


supervision. 
of men's second-class slipper bat 
reached by a gallery running 

swimming 
pleasing. 


Brydon's elevation of the Town Hall, so that the archi- 
tectural character of the building will be as well preserved 
at the back as at the front. Moreover Mr. Brydon's 
exterior work is at present only seen from this frontage, so 
that the author was justified in believing it to be an 


important consideration to keep the architectural effect at A most excellent plan is No. 19. 

the back in prominent vlew. To sum up, we may point | admirable architectural lines, the entrances being com 

out that this plan is an eminently good one, with conve- bined under one loggia and leading into ample [o 

nient placiog of the baths, exceptionally good lighting to halls right and left. An inner area gives direct light 82 

Turkish baths, practically no corridors, a maximum of | roomy staircases. A very short corridor gives Een 
's first-class swimming small en! 

the men's first-class swimming baths. Buta rima 
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tainment ball is placed across, between thes 


tcp lighting to the baths, and good entrances and exits 
fcr entertainment purposes, 
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From '* A History of Architecture."—( Batsford.)‏ 


absorption of small states, a process that was never eom- 
pleted by Athens or Sparta. The position of Italy 
enabled her to act as intermediary in spreading over the 
Continent of Europe the arts of civilisation." 

It appears to us that this comparative method of stating 
the case in regard to the influences of geography, politics, 
religion and climate goes a long way towards establishing 
definite conceptions of the main characteristics of various 
national styles. This is the fundamental idea in the 
* History of Architecture," by the late Prof. Banister 
Fletcher and his son, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., 
aud the further development of the plan into the admirable 
volume before us, which forms the fourth edition of the 
work, is ample evidence of the sound educative idea. 
With its 1,300 illustrations, including 256 plates, and its 
531 pages of letterpress, this work forms a compact octavo 
volume of indispensable value to any library, and very 
specially so to the architect. The authors have on the 
whole struck a happy medium between condensation and 
prolixity, and in regard to both writing and illustration 
have presented a fair bird’s-eye view of the world's 
architecture. Careful indices of reference books indicate 
the best sources whereto the student may go for further 
study of each subject. Au excellent feature is the map 
record of each country, indicating sometimes little pictorial 
outlines of the locale of great architectural monuments, of 
India for instance, at page 438.  Amongst the photo- 
graphic illustrations may be named such a one as the 
rock-cut cave at Karli, which brings vividly before one 
the marvellous characteristics of Indian work. We give 
two or three examples of the outline diagrams, which give 
prominent examples of the styles. These have been done 
with admirable precision and clear good draughtsmanship, 
though in some eases containing really too much in the 
space at disposal. This we imagine has come about 
through their having been made too large in the original 
drawings to enable good judgment of the effect when 
reduced. For an instance of this, we may point out the 


baths and and the first-class slipper baths, which is in 
contravention of the reqnirement that there should be 
direct access between the swimming bath and slipper 
baths. Otherwise, this hall would be a nicefeature. The 
elevation shows a clevetly-designed Renaissance exterior. 

No. 38 is another of the architectural plans. The entrances 
are ample, and the staircases well placed and well lighted. 
But we imagine the supervision would not be so good as it 
might be. "The exterior is able, as one would, of course, 
expect from the authors of this design. 

No. 17 is also decidedly amongst the best of the plans, 
and suggests evidence of considerable knowledge and 
experience. The elevational treatment is poor. 

A plan with much merit, in which the men's first-class 
swimming bath is placed across the site at right angles to 
the other swimming baths, is No. 23, and it is approached 
by a central corridor which, with the staircases, is placed 
between the other two baths. The plan asa whole is very 
compact in arrangement, and the slipper baths appear to 
us amongst the best. We note that the author of this 
design attributes importance to the keeping to the line of 
frontage of Mr. Brydon's building in tbe back street. The 
elevational treatment is, unfortunately, unworthy ofthe plan. 

No. 35 is amongst the most architectural of the designs, 
everything being laid out squarely and simply. In this the 
entrances are well separated, the men's second-class 
entrance being in the side street. 

One of better plans is No. 36, in which arrangement is 
compact and service direct, the three baths being side by 
side. Too much is made of the entertainment entrance, 
which is not likely to be often used, No. 5 is a design 
showing a good deal of ability, but the plan appears to be 
unsatisfactory. No. 46 is amongst the better designs, 
but hardly so in regard to plan. No. 29 is also amongst 
the more noticeable plans. Nos. 48 and 14 might be men- 
tioned also as possessing some merit, and we have an ex- 
cellent plan in No. 15. No. 20 has one of the best exteriors, 
and also some good points in plan. 

One good feature in No. 28 is that first and second-class 
men are entirely separate right from the street opening, 
and the entrance to women's baths is entirely from the 
side street. The plan bespeaks considerable knowledge 
and experience, but on the face of it has not that simplicity 
one would haveexpected, and has some long corridor spaces. 

We understand that the authors of the three premiated 
designs are as follows : —1st, Messrs. Harnor and Pinches; 
and, Messrs. Wills and Anderson; 3rd, Mr. F. J. Smith. 

It might be of interest to statethat the following thirteen 


designs were placed as follows by Mr. Norman Shaw, the 


first six being considered by him to be the best :—21, 45, 
14, 15, 26, 47, 10, 19, 50, 4, 25, 52, 27. 
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A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


OW architecture is best learned is perhaps a more difh- 
cult matter to decide than many people imagine. 

We think it likely enough that the easiest method to one 
student is not the easiest to another. But it may be taken 
for granted that the comparative method of illustrating 
styles of architecture does much to implant on the memory 
a fixed conception of the special qualities of each. As, for 
instance, the large simplicity of breadth of the Greek in 
contrast to the infinity of small matters and details which 
belong to certain other styles. Thus, in Messrs. Fletcher's 
* History of Architecture," lately issued by Mr. Batsford, 
we have a comparison of geographical influences thus 
described as between Rome and Greece. “ The map will 
show that the sea coast of Italy, although the peninsula is 
long and narrow, is not nearly so much broken up into 
bays or natural harbours as the shore line of Greece, 
neither are there so many islands studded about its coasts. 
Again, although many parts of Italy are mountainous, yet 
the whole land is not divided up into little valleys as is the 
greater part of Greece. We may, therefore, with fair 
accuracy, compare the Greek and Italian nations in the 
following respects:— The Romans never became a sea- 
faring people as the Greeks, nor send out colonists of the 
same description to all parts of the world that they knew. 
There were never mauy equal and rival cities in Italy as in 
Greece ; and the small Italian towns, being less jealous of 
their separate independence and more ready to join into 
leagues, the Roman power could be built up by a gradual 
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tect.” After this a business meeting will be held, at which 
Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., will move the followir, 
resolution :—** That in view of a resolution of the Co 
Smoke Abatement Society seeking the co-operation of the 
Institute, members are invited to join the society, or tha: 
such other assistance be given by the Institute as the 
Council may deem desirable.” An exbibition of about a 
hundred photographs of architectural work, forming part of 
the collections of the National Photographic Record 
Society, will take place at the meeting above announced, 
prior to the collections being deposited in the Britis 
Museum. It is hoped that Sir Benjamin Stone, chairman 
of the society, will attend the meeting and say a few word; 
with reference to the exhibition. 


THE monthly meeting of The Manchester Society اہ‎ 
Architects was held on the 13th inst., Mr. A. Darbyshire, 
the President, in the chair, when Mr. Charles M. Hadfield, 
A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on “ English Architecture of th: 
Fıfteenth Century," illustrated by lantern views. The 
prize for the Student's Monthly Competition was awarded 
to Mr. Warren blackshaw, Junior, of Stockport, for a 
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' design for a Factory Chimney. 


A MEETING of the Society of Architects was held on the 
20th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Silvanus Trevall 
F.R.LB.A. After the minutes of the last meeting had 
been read, the following candidates for membership were 
nominated :—Mr. G. Ratcliffe, Sheringham, and Mr. 
G. E. S. Streatfeild, 26, York Place, W. The following 
members were elected :— Mr. C. H. Stotc, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, and Mr. A, Wash, Newport, Mon. A paper on 
“Stained Glass” was afterwards read by Mr. Herben 
Bacon. In the discussion which ensued Messrs. J. V. 
Dyson (Newcastle), W. R. Mallett, and others, including 


the President, took part. 


THE Edinburgh Architectural Association met on the ıgtl 
inst, when it was, on the motion of the President (Mr. 
11. F. Kerr), remitted to the Committee of Management 
to consider and report as to the desirableness of affiliation 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. James 
Bruce, W S., gave notice of the following motion :—'' That 
tke Association should approach the Carnegie Trust with 
a view to establishing a Chair of Architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh." A lecture on “Scottish History 
from Early Times to the Union of England and Scotland, 
was afterwards delivered by Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch. 


AT the annual meeting of the trustees of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, held the other day, allusion was made by 
the chairman, Sir Frank Forbes Adam, to the re-building 
scheme, which has been so long delayed. It will be 
remembered there was a competition some time ago, al 
the design submitted by Mr. J. W. Simpson, of London, 
was accepted. Since then, however, there has been Col 
siderable controversy as to whether or not the present 
structure should be rebuilt or a new infirmary altogether 
built outside the city.. Now, however, it seems positive!) 
decided to rebuild on the present site, and we understand 
that an amended scheme has been prepared by 2d 

a speci 


Simpson, which will shortly be presented to a 
tee. Itis to be 


meeting of the trustees by the sub-commit 7 
definite decision 


hoped that the trustees will come to some 
within a reasonable limit of time. The cbairman told the 
trustees at the meeting the other day that the delay ha 
been justifiable. Considering the years this question © 
increasing the infirmary accommodation has been before 


the trustees, this statement is very lame indeed. 


Sir THowas Drew, R.H.A., has submitted his report lo 
the Building Executive Committee of Truro Cathedral on 
the eight of the Bath stone bases of the nave piers of Truro 
Cathedral, which have shown signs of fracture more or 
less serious. The details of the report have not been 
allowed to trauspire, but the committee have published the 
following appended clause:—'* My general impression 15 
that the magnitude of the occurrence of such fractures 35 
these should not be overrated, nor should they CAU? 
anxiety. Such unlooked-for occurrences are incidents 
carrying out many building contracts which are not heat 
of, and are of no outside interest, and are set right, an 
are to the builders a vexation and not anxiety. No imme 
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-~> . page 84 diagram, wherein the lettering under D is really 
needlessly trying for the eyes. 

۱ The portion of the book devoted to examples of English 

- Gothic has been re-written. Itnow includes a list of the 

English Cathedrals in alphabetical order and photographs 

from models explaining their general external character at 

a glance. The inclusion of Part II. adds much to the 

value of the volume. ‘This gives a comparative treatment 

` of what are known as the non-historical styles, the Indian, 

- Chinese, Japanese and Saracenic. The index and glossary 

of terms are further items of usefulness. ۷۷۵ have nothing 

but praise for the general get-up and dimensions of the 

book, though we imagine that further additions and 
improvements may mean two volumes instead of one. : 


rr 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ISCUSSING with an arcbitect the other day the 
question of assessors aud lay committees, in con- 
nection with architectural competitions, wc were not 
altogether surprised to hear him avow his preference for 
falling into the hands of the lay committee rather than 
into the power of a weak-kneed or hesitating assessor. 
He said this was the outcome of bis own experience. In 
two instances of competitions, where the lay committee 
were their own assessors, he secured the first place without 
difficulty; in numerous other cases the intervention of the 
assessor—“to mix things up "—had resulted in disagree- 
ments between the lay committee and the assessor, and 
he, himself, in consequence falling between two stools. 
His point is, that if you work for a lay committee you 
know your bearings pretty exactly; if you work for a 
committee, plus an assessor, then you practically have two 
masters to please, for, as things are now, the committee can 
set aside the assessor’s judgement without let or hindrance. 


Tue subjects for the various R.I.B.A. Students’ Com- 
petitions for 1902-3 are announced. The subject for the 
Essay Prize is “A Comparative Review of the various 
Past and Present Systems of Architectural Training at 
Home and Abroad.” For the Soane Medallion the subject 
is “ A Design for a Town Church on a Corner Site.” The 
subject for the Tite Prize is “ A Design for a Pavilion for 
a Public Garden.” The Grissell Gold Medal Competition 
is for “ A Design for a Stone Dome over a Porte-cochere 


to a large Public Hall.” 


ComMPETITIVE designs for about twenty-five workmen's 
dwellings are invited by the Coleraine (Ireland) United 
District Council. Premiums of £20 and گر‎ 10 are offered, 
and Mr. W. Henry, clerk to the council, Coleraine, will 


` furnish particulars. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr, David MacGibbon, 
ofthe well-known firm of Edinburgh architects, Messrs. 
MacGibbon & Ross. Mr. MacGibbon, who was in his 
seventy-first year, had been in ill-health for some time, 
and had practically retired from active work. Mr. 
MacGibbon carried out a large number of buildings in 
Edinburgh and Scotland generally. He was architect for 
' the schools of the Merchants Company, and also designed 
many of the buildings for the National Bank of Scotland. 
The Caledonian Insurance Company's premises in George 
Street, Edinburgh, were designed by him, as also the 
Theatre Royal, and numerous fronts in Prince's Street. 
` Mr. MacGibbon also published several books, the prin- 
“cipal being his “ History of Scottish Architecture "— 
castellated, domestic and ecclesiastical—which ran into 
some eight volumes, and in the production of which he 
was assisted by his partner, Mr. Thomas Ross; ‘ The 
` Abbeys of Galloway” and the “' Architecture of the 
Riviera " were other books produced by Mr. MacGibbon. 
Some little time ago the University ot S. Andrew conferred 


the degree of LL.D. upon him. 


A sPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be held on Monday evening 
next, the 3rd prox. when it will be moved :—“ That, 
subject to His Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to Mr. John Francis Bentley, for his work as an archi- 


SS. 
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BERMONDSEY is not a very lovely neighbourhood now, but 
like most other parts of the great metropolis it has its 
historic memories and associations. These have been 
pleasantly and comprehensively written about by Mr. 
Edward T. Clarke (“ Bermondsey: its Historic Memories 
and Associations.” London: Elliott Stock), a new and 
cheeper edition of whose work bas just been published. 
It covers the whole of the period of English history dating 
from 1082, the monastery was founded, right down to the 
present time when the district is given over to the prosecu- 
tion of manufacturing industries of almost every kind. It 
is an interesting book for those who love their London, 
and especially for those who may have a particular interest 
in this precise portion of it. 


Tue complete modernising of the fine marine palace 
(Palazzo Doan' Anna) which was begun 300 yerrs ago by 
Donn' Anna Carafa and never finished, will cause great 
tegret to the lovers of the many romances belonging to the 
Bay of Naples. The ruin had become the dwelling of 
several fishermen and other poor people, while- three 
restaurants had established open-air dining places within 
its precincts. At one time the tramway horses were 
stabled there, but in spite of all its many degradations it 
still stood a magnificent ruin, the delight of artists, with 
the bright waves washing into its deserted arches, and the 
spot round which many writers on Naples, and notably 
Dumas pére, had hung many of their most thrilling 
episodes. It has now become the property of a French 
gentleman, who is renovating it throughout and intends 
converting it into residential flats. 


THE bronze statue of a torch-bearer near Pompeii. dis- 
covered some time ago, is now exhibited in the National 
Museum, and represents a youth holding a bracket for a 
lamp. The bracket is in a glass case near the statue. The 
Statue is what is known as “boy size," and appears to 
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‘diate steps need be taken, but: the contractor has desired 
to furnish an estimate for the removal of one of the bases 
of the piers in order that the knowledge of the causes of 
the fracture may be arrived at by actual inspection and 
not rest only on theory." The committee have the report 
under consideration. ۱ 


Tue Hull Corporation, having already adopted plans for a 
new public hall, to cost some £70,000, designed by the city 
architect. (Mr. Hirst), have now approved the same 
architect's design for a covered market and new Corn 
Exchange. This building is to cost some £10,000, and 


- will be erected on the north side of Holy Trinity Church. 


Presumably all public buildings in Hull will in future be 
designed by the city architect. ۱ 


OPPOSITION to the erection of '! Sky-scrapers ” in Chicago 
must be something of a novelty, yet we hear that, on atest 
vote recently taken, the City Council blocked temporarily 
theconstruction of eight ““sky-scrapers.” The plans included 


. seven sixteen-storey and one fourteen-storey buildings. 


The amount of money which the builders of these struc- 
tures expect to spend on them is about 12,000,000 dols. 
The principal opposition against the big buildings came 
from outlying districts, which have always opposed the 
erection of high structures in the business district on the 
plea that they tend to congest all trade in the down-town 


territory. 


Tue memorial to the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A., which 
has been placed in St. Paul's Cathedral, was unveiled on 
Wednesday afternoon by Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. 
The memorial has been executed by Mr. T. Brock, R.A., 
and is erected in one of the bays on the north side of the 
Cathedral. It consists of a sarcophagus, on the top of 
which is a bronze recumbent statue of Lord Leighton. 
The base is of black polished marble, and the sarcophagus 
is supported on a pedestal of Greek cippalino with bronze 
panels. On the front is the inscription, and on the back 
the arms of Lord Leighton. At the head, underneath the 
sarcophagus, is a bronze figure symbolical of painting ; at 
the foot a similar figure representing sculpture. The latter 
figure holds in the hand a reduced copy of Lord Leighton's 
statue of “ The Sluggard.” The following is the inscription 
on the sarcophagus :—* To the memory of Frederick, Lord 
Leighton of Stretton, painter and sculptor, seventh Presi. 


dent of the Royal Academy of Arts, this monument is 


erected by his many friends and admirers. Born Dec. 3, 
1830; died Jan. 25, 1896. Helies buried in the crypt of 
tbis Cathedral.” 


RA‏ تسا 


“(THR casual visitor to Llandudno should,” says a writer 
in the Liverpool Mercury, ‘carefully inspect one of the 
marble pillars in the new municipal buildings. Ingrained in 
the stone, and brought into relief by the polishing thereof, 
is a striking representation of the Badge of Wales—the 
Red Dragon, but rampant, not passant. Had this trick 
ot Nature happened in connection with the new municipal 
buildings at either Cardiff or Carnarvon, the world would 
have been gravely assured that it was a sign that an over- 
ruling Providence had intended the town to be the Welsh 
metropolis and centre of all its public life. Occurring, 
however, at Llandudno, it is simply put forward as a proof 
that the town enjoys royal honours among the watering 
places of the kingdom.” ۱ 


THE CRYPT. 


Benesth the edifice that men call Me, 
Whose minarets attract the setting sun, 

Whose portals to the passer-by are free, 
Abides another one. 


Tne heartbeat of the organ throbs not there, 
To jar the heavy silence of the soul : 

Nor low amen of acolytes at prayer, 
Nor bells that ring or toll. 


Unsought, undreamed, save by the solemn few, 
Who with a lantern lit of love descend, 

To find the buried arches grim and true, 
On which the walls depend ! 


MARTHA GILBERT Dickinson, in the Atlantic Monthly.. 


[February 28, 1902, 


__— 
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by and for the Council. The question arose through the 
recent series of articles in the Times on “ The Crisis in 
British Industry,” in one of which it was mentioned that 
certain bricklayers had stated that “the London County 
Council limit is 330 bricks the day. That is what they 
consider a fair day's work." In answer to Mr, Robert 
Williams and others, Lord Welby said that a specified 
number of bricks was arrived at by taking the actual 
number of bricks used, divided by the number of days, 
The time did not include the cutting and rubbing. Hedid 
not think it desirable to give the actual price paid, and the 
Sub-Committee on Works did not think they were justified 
in giving the actual number of bricks laid in the Works 
Department. Some discussion took place upon a motion 
that the report should not be received, but ultimately 87 
voted for the reception of the report and 26 against. So 


the report was duly received. 


THERE does not appear to be much likelihood of any 
widening of Piccadilly, near the Circus end, being under- 
taken for some time to come. The London County 
Council have, of course, been urged to move in the matter, 
in view of the serious congestion of traffic in that part ol 
the thoroughfare. But in a report just issued the Improve- 
ments Committee state that they have not succeeded in 
inducing the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
assist the Council in securing a much-needed public im- 
provement at anything but prohibitive cost. They could 
not advise the Council to embark at the present moment 
in an expenditure of something exceeding /250,000 by 
obtaining special Parliamentary powers for the acquisition 
of the long leasehold and trade interests, as well as the 
freehold interests, in the property needed for the improve 
ment in question. If the Commissioners had been able to 
see their way to assist the Council, the improvement, 
which was admitted by everyone to be very necessary, 
could, they were advised, have been undertaken for some 
thing less than half the amount stated. In the absence of 
any such assistance from the Commissioners, the Com- 
mittee feel that there is no alternative but for the much. 


needed improvement to be delayed. 


Tue Improvements and Finance Committee of the London 
Corporation have recently been considering the question ol 
the rehousing of the working classes displaced by railway 
companies and others. The Great Northern Railway 
Company acquired the property, and, by purchasing vacant 
land instead of houses, were enabled to avoid any obliga- 
tions in respect of the rebousing of the working classes 
displaced, the owner having himself compensated the 
tenants, pulled down the houses and cleared the site. It 
was obvious that by the acquisition of vacant land only, 
railway companies were able to successfully evade any 
obligations for rehousiov. Some amendment of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, was necessary 
and desirable, but for the present the Committee recom- 
mended that in future the operations of railway companies 
should be most carefully watched. In regard to the pro- 
vision of additional dwellings by the Corporation for the 
working classes there are no blocks in the City of any size 
that require to be dealt with under the Acts, aud the 
Committee are unable to advise the Corporation to take 
any action at present for the erection of additional dwell- 
ings within the City, with the exception, possibly, o the 
Bartholomew Close site. 


— d 


THE RESULT OF THE CHELSEA BATHS 
COMPETITION. 
the 


qe Chelsea Borough Councilat their meeting on 

19th inst., received and discussed the further report of 
the Baths Committee in regard to the competitive 35 
for the new baths. We give an abstract of the Coun 
proceedings which we take from the West London Press. 

The Baths Committee reported that they “ bave had 
under their further consideration the report on the new 
Baths, referred back to them on sth inst., and that they 
are unable to formulate any estimate of the cost of the new 
buildings until the awards have been made, and they ۴ 
had an opportunity of consulting with the Architect of the 
approved design. They desire to draw attention to the 


cil's 
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have been coated with silver, which has in the main 


: perished. ۰ A good deal of discussion has arisen as to its 


period, but in all probability it does not date further back 


than the first century B c. 


+ 


Tux Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours 


held their annual meeting the other day in Edinburgh, 
when the following office-bearers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President, Sir Francis Powell; vice- 
president, William M’Taggart, R.S.A. ; treasurer, William 
Young. .Council—R. M. G. Coventry, Duncan Mackellar, 
A. B. M’Kechnic, G. Nasmyth Langlands, R. B. Nisbet, 


© James Cadenhead, ‘R. Gemmell Hutchison, Alexander 
M’Bride,.W. Fulton Brown, Thomas Hunt, T. M. Hay, 


and H. W. Kerr. 


THE fortieth annual report of the council of the Royal 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts states that at the close 
of the financial year, August 31, the capital stood at 
£23,583 18s. 8d., which is £180 less than at the correspond- 
ing period of the previou year. During the year £105 was 
received as members’ subscriptions, but the whole year’s 
total revenue showed a deficit of £274 13s. ojd., which has 
been written off capital. The Spring Exhibition was not 
financially successful, though it was admittedly of high 


artistic quality. The receipts were about £180 less than 


those of the Spring Exhibition of 1900. The number of 
members is 686, of whom nine have been elected since last 
report. Five are lady members, and رو‎ professional 


painters, architects, and sculptors. 


At Christie’s, on Saturday, a picture of cattle and sheep 
with a peasant woman in a woody pasture, by C. Troyon, 
was sold for 7,000 guineas. This is a record, 6,400 guineas 
being the highest previous price for a Troyon. The 
picture, which was bought by Laurie, was from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. William Waring, of 41, Prince’s 
Gardens. “The Market Girl,” by F. Wheatley, R.A,, 
from the M'Laren collection, was sold for 530 guineas. A 
portrait of Queen Victoria, by Count D'Orsay, was sold 


for 110 guineas. 
Somesopy has deliberately slashed and spoiled two large 
fourteenth-century paintings in the new Kaiser Friedrich 


Museum, Berlin. They depicted the Virgin Mary and 
Christ cruciäed, and were valued at more than £8,000. 


Ir will be remembered, perhaps, that a short time ago we 
published a pretty full extract of an interesting paper on 
“ Municipal Housing," by Professor Smart, of Glasgow. 
This paper was brought to the notice of Mr. Balfour, who 
has replied to Professor Smart, saying that he was deeply 
interested in the suggested Glasgow Municipal Commis- 
sion on Housing, and thought that such an inquiry would 
lead to important results. He was of the opinion that if 
the. problem was solved in Glasgow it would be in a fair 
way of solution for other industrial centres. 


Tuose who are interested in the New Patent Bill now 
before Parliament should attend the meeting of the Society 
of Engineers next Monday evening, when Mr. B. H. 
Thwaite, C.E., is to read a paper on “ British y. American 
Patent Law Practice and Engineering Invention." The 
meeting will be held at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, Whitehall, and opportunity will be afforded for 
those interested to discuss the provisions of, and important 
amendments to, the new Patent Bill now before the House. 


Tue London Scottish architects’ assistants held their first 
reunion in the Florence Hotel, Rupert Street, on Friday 
nightlast. The Cbair was occupied by Mr. James S. Gib- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., and there was an attendance of upwards 


of fifty. 

Loro BALFOUR OF BunrzicH has issued his award arising 
out of the arbitration recently heard between the Governors 
of Christ's and St. Bartholomew's Hospitals. Theamount 
to be paid by the authorities at St. Bartholomew's for the 
67,680 square feet of land taken is گر‎ 238 781. 


AT the London County Council meeting, on Tuesday, the 


Finance Committee presented a report iu regard to the 


output of bricklayers employed in the construction of works 
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this despite the fact that he was a member of tbe Baths 
Committee. 

Mr. Brass said they ought not to run away from the 
Committee’s report. In design No. 21 they had the 
chimney in the front and the laundry on the first floor. 
With regard to No. 45 Mr. Shaw said it was excellent in 
every detail, everything was in its place. He considered 
a building on the design (45) would be an ornament to the 
King's-road. They ought to support the Committee. 

Mr. Irons did not like to see Mr. Norman Shaw trotted 
out as the bugbear in this matter. Inhis report Mr. Shaw 
put the primary requirement of the Committee as the 
secondary one, and the secondary as the primary. Were 
they prepared to adopt a handsome show with difficult 
administration, or a common-place design with every 
facility for carrying out their requirements. They must 
bear in mind too that if the Committee's recommendations 
were carried, they were not pledged to any design. 

Mr. Hodge said they ought to have been told this before. 
They had tetter now tie the hands of the Committee. 
They ought not to award a premium, and let the Com- 
mitiee do what they liked afterwards; they should decide 
the matier and instruct the Committee. 

Mr. Wright said Mr. Norman Shaw had reported that 
No. 45 was dull and commonplace, and could not possibly 
afford anyone pleasure. This, of course, was omitted by 
the Chairman of the Committee. He intended voting 
against the award of the premium altogether. 

Mr. Hodgson said there was another clause in Mr. 
Shaw's report which had not been read and which sup- 
ported the Committee's recommendation. This was “No 
21 is not so good as No. 45.” They were not dealing with 
this picture or that. 

Mr. Procter thought they were. The clause Mr. Hodg- 
son had quoted reterred to internal arrangements which 
they knew could be very easily re-cast. The decision they 
had to decide was whether they were to abide, on an archi- 
tectural questicn pure and simple, by the opinion of Mr. 
Norman Shaw or that of Mr. Irons. He was surprised 
they had not appointed Mr. Irons assessor. 

Major Doll briefly replied. He would not give way, he 
said, to any just indignation. He resented the suggestion 
that had been made that the majority of the Baths Com- 
mittee knew the names of the competitors. 

The Mayor then put the amendment, when 14 voted for 
and 16 against. Another division was demanded, and this 
resulted in the amendment being rejected by 17 votes to 13. 
The first premium will, therefore go to design N». 45; 
the second premium to design No. 21; and the third to 
No. 26. 


ee 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 


IR,—We desire to enter a protest against the decision 
of the Chelsea Borough Council to alter the award 
made by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., in this competition, 
and place the designs Nos. 21 and 45 in different relative 
positions of merit. 

We have seen the exhibition of drawings, and we con- 
sider that the award of Mr. Norman Shaw, placing the 
desiga No. 21 first, ۷25 an eminently fair one, and which 
we could heartily endorse. 

We are further of opinion that the design No. 45 was 
quite unworthy of the first place. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry T. HARE. 
LANCHESTER, STEWART & 0۸ ۷ 
J. S. Gibson & ApsHEAD. 


Feb. 26, 1922. 
Sig, —We have seen Mr. Norman Shaw's report on the 
above, and after reading it we cannot see that any blame 
attaches to the Chelsea Council for adopting design No. 45, 
as Mr. Shaw speaks of it as a '' perfect” plan, and it is 
difficult, after reading his report, to suppose that the 
Council would make other than the selection they did. 
Although we do decidedly prefer 21 to 45, yet we consider 
the award as a whole unsatisfactory, as it lacks decision 
and authority. So far as we can judge, designs which 
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following clause in paragraph 16 of the instructions to 
competipg architects approved by the Council on stlı June 
last, viz.: “ If on receipt of a tender approved by the Com- 
mittee for the selected design, the cost shall be beyond the 
competing arceitect's estimate, the Committee reserve to 
themselves full liberty to reject the said design and the 
service of its architect, and the said architect shall not be 
entitled to any payment of any kind on account of the same 
or any other claim.” As the Committee feel that this is a 
sufficient protection against the expenditure exceeding the 
amount sanctioned by the Council, they recommended that 
premiums be awarded. 

Major Doll, as Chairman of the Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report and recommendation. He said the 
Committee had given the matter their most earnest con- 
sideration, and they felt they could not move in any definite 
direction until they knew the name of the architect who 
would be given the work. 

Colonel Sackville- West seconded, urging that it was 
necessary that they should know as soon as possible who 
the architect was, and what the real cost of the work was 
likely to be. | 

Mr. Wright moved, as an amendment, that the whole 
matter go back to the Committee. He urged that no design, 
the cost of which exceeded گر‎ 50,000, should be accepted by 
the Council. It seemed to him that the Baths Committee 
had simply flouted that Council in their treatment of the 
designs after the matter had been sent back. It was not 
fair to ask the Council to award the premiums at all, for 
some of the architects had not conformed to the require- 
ments of the Council. Other designs were submitted, and 
the Council ought to know what they were. If they could 
not get the work done for £60,000, let them begin all over 
again. 

Mr. Thwaites seconded, remarking that that deadlock 
had arisen solely through the estimates exceeding the 
amount originally decided upon. Let them adhere to their 
original figures —not £70,000. 

Mr. Horniman said he sincerely hoped the Council 
would determine to award the premiums. At the last 
meeting he voted for the reference back, but now he 
thought they vere in an impossible position. The Com- 
mittee desired to award, and if it was not to award, what 
was it to do? 

Mr. Brass contended they had no right whatever to keep 
these 52 architects in suspense any longer. He hoped the 
Council would award the premiums. | 

Mr. Irons submitted that the Committee had acted per- 
fectly within the instructions of the Council. They 
had given an extreme amount of care to the whole 
question. 

Mr. Hodge said the plans round the room showed them 
that the baths would not be built for less than £80,009. 


. He could not support any steps which migbt land them 


into £80,000 or £84,000. They ought to guard themselves 
against everything of that sort. 

Major Doll, replying, said he was as anxious as anyone 
to save the ratepayers money. The Committee had 
endeavoured to conform to the conditions; perhaps there 
might be slight extras, but on the whole he thought they 
would be within the £60,0co, and thus do away with their 
present makeshift buildings. 

The amendment of Mr. Wright wasthen put to the vote, 
and defeated by 13 votes to 10. A division was demanded 
and taken. The division resulted in the amendment being 
defeated by 22 votes to to. | 

The Committee's recommendation to pay the premium 
was then put and carried. 

Major Doll then moved that the first premium be 
awarded to design No. 45. He said this was the unanimous 
wish of the Committee. 

Mr. Collins seconded. 

Mr. Egerton moved as an amendment that the first 
premium be awarded design No. 21 and the second No. 45. 
He said it seemed to him that the chief point was whether 
they were going to abide by professional expert opinion 
or not. He doubted very much, after what had been said 
cn the designs by Mr. Norman Shaw, whether the gentle- 
man who prepared design No. 45 would care to receive 
first prize. : 

Mr. Horniman seconded, observing that he considered 
the opinion of Mr. Norman Shaw worth more than that of 
the Baths Committee or the Bcrough Council. He said 
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of which Bramante was undoubtedly the head and chiet 
How versatile were these men! There was hardly one ij 
them who was not a great painter as well as a great archi. 
tect. The knowledge that Bramante was a painter bad 
been almost revived in out day. Pictures were turning up 
by him here, there, and everywhere, showing that he was 
a most extraordinary genius as a painter as well as an 
architect. They had seen what this particular genius 
Peruzzi was in both arts. What a thing it was to think 
that he died in poverty and misery ; that like Rembrandt 
and many others he died virtually in a garret! 

In conclusion, Sir Henry Howarth said he hoped that 
Mr. Bedford would write a monograph of Peruzzi, and 
that he would thus begin a series of monographs of the 
great artists of the Middle Ages in which we should have 
the buildings grouped much more scientifically than they 
were by Fergusson and others, who had simply written a 
history of the buildings themselves, apart altogether from 
the men who designed them. If all the buildings were 
grouped together under their different authors, they would 
he found to illustrate each other in a way which it was 
impossible to do by merely putting them into a series in 
which they were supposed to tell their own story. 
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EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHZEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting or the Exeter Diocesan Archi. 
tectural and Archaological Society was held at the 
College Hall, Exeter, on the 21st inst., under the presidency 
of Bishop Kestall-Cornish. 
The financial statement showed a balance at the end of 


the year of Z19 14s., but since then various payments had 
: = d the amount at the bank to 


balance in 1900 being £32. The report was adopted. | 
The committee, in their report, stated that the society 
has had several new members during the year, and tbey 
hope that more members will contribute paper on any old 
buildings of interest in their neighbourhood, or let the 
society know of any restorations contemplated. Amongst 
the churches to be restored shortly are Jacobstowe and 
also St. Mary's, Brixham. Rev. R. W. Perry Circuit is 
earnestly endeayouring to raise funds to restore his ep 
and most interesting church at Brixham. The plans o 
Black Torrington, prepared by an old member of 5a 
society, Mr. L. 11. Reichel, are now in the hands of the 
builders in order to obtain tenders for the work. It ıs 
hoped the restoration may be commenced shortly. The 
Rev. F. B. Dickinson had forwarded an account of what has 


been done to the interior of the west end of the noble 
s of church restoration 


| 


i 


, been made which reduce 
£7 125, The receipts for the year amounted to £55, the 


nn 


church of St. Mary, Ottery. Note 
| 4 : contributed by Bishop 


work elsewhere in the county were h 
Kestall-Cornish and others. It was announced that the 
society proposed Sherborne for their next ۲ 
excursion. The report was adopted, and a lecture 8 
“Some ‘Esthetic Principles of Architecture” was afler- 


wards given by the Rev. S. M. Nourse. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT 
IN igor. 


HE excavation committee have produced a report of 
T the work carried on at Caerwent in 1901. The wen 
of the year has consisted mainly in the excavation Or z 
west wing of House II, and of the whole of a large hou 
and in opening out the North Gate and in excavating | of 
field to the south of it. A curious passage Or ca 
massive stone slabs leading down to the gate has. m 
uncovered. The field adjoining the gate contains aps 
buildings, the excavation of which is nearly comp "ius 
The two houses (II. and VII.), of which complete p : 
and detailed reports have been presented to the 6ك‎ / ۱ 
Antiquaries, were of unusual interest. They n n 
large houses of the courtyard type, but they differe 3 / ۱ 
the type commonly found at Silchester in having suf 
rooms arranged round all four sides of the central د‎ 
whereas at Silchester the courtyard type of house usu y 
House II. a larg 
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merit commendation have been entirely overlooked, notably , 


No. 23 in plan. 
RS Yours faithfully, 
S. B. RussELL & C. رد1‎ ۰ 
Feb, 26, 1902. HarL, CoorER & Davis. 


THE OBLIGATION TO SET BACK TO A 
NEW FRONTAGE LINE. 


SIR,— Your correspondent cannot escape the obligation to 
set back his building to the new frontage line if he rebuilds 
the premises. All he can do without setting back is to 
execute repairs or make trifling alterations. He will be 
able to obtain compensation for the space lost by setting 
back from the public authority, the amount of such com- 
pensation largely depending on the necessity or inconve- 
nience caused by the narrowness of the street. 

I have known in similar cases of large sums being paid, 
far in excess of the value of the land given up, because 
the public authority found one property preventing a 
public improvement which was urgently required. The 
public body dealing with such a case has only the alterna- 
tive of promoting a Parliamentary Bill for compulsory 
purchase, which is an expensive matter, unless a clause 
can be added to an omnibus bill which is being promoted 
at the same time. If property is compulsorily purchased 
the price given is, in most cases, considerably in excess of 
the actual value of the land acquired. 

Yours, &c., ۱ 
HERBERT W. ا۳۷۱‎ 


4, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
St, OUEN, ROUEN. : 
STUDY BY HERBERT RAINE. 
E give this week a charming pencil study of the 
W interior of St. Ouen, Rouen, by Mr. Herbert Raine 
(Mitchell & Raine, architects, 11, New Court, W.C.). 


STUDIES BY OTHO B. PETER. 


We illustrate herewith some capital studies by Mr. Otho 
B. Peter, including 17th century plaster ceiling in a farm- 
house, the south porch of S. Mary Magdalene, Launceston, 
and some carved bench ends in Cornish churches. 
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A PLEA FOR A MORE PERSONAL HISTORY 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


N moving the vote of thanks to Mr. F. W. Bedford for 
his very interesting paper on “Baldassare Peruzzi,” 
read at the Institute meeting last week, and of which we 
gave an abstract in our last issue, Sir Henry Howarth, 
K.C.J.E., F.S.A., remarked that the history of architecture 
had been too much an impersonal history. He thought it 
would be a grand thing if some man in the future would 
take a new departure and give us a more personal history 
of architecture, especially in the Renaissance time, when 
we know so much about the personal history of the archi- 
tects. In the second place it had often struck him as a 
very curious thing how little Rome, until the year 1500, 
had to do with the arts in Italy at all. The fact of the 
matter was that Rome had been a huge howling waste of 
ruins and desolation. It had been deserted by the Popes, 
who had migrated to the South of France, and who left 
some magnificent remains there. There were hardly any 
buildings of importance at all erected at Rome between 6 
ninth century and the close of the fifteenth. It was rather 
an accidental thing that when the Popes came back from 
Avignon they came back rich, enterprising, and extra- 
ordinarily full of vigour; and Alexander VI., Julius II., 
Leo X., and Clement VII.—the last a great French Pope, 
the French Medici—spent their money lavishly, and had 
the good sense to patronise the real men of genius wbo 
poured into 6 from Florence and Siena aud the North. 
The architecture of the period to be seen there was the 
personal work of these men, but it belonged to the great 


school which had lived at Florence a long time before, and | has rooms on three sides only. In 
| 
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(or road) off Market Street, Hoylake, and were disapproved 


under sections 8g and go of their by-laws, '' as to particu- 
lars to be shown on plans," and sections 4 and 6, “as to 
the road being of a less width than 39 feet," and *'its en- 
trance being of a less width than the required width of the 
road." Mr. McGovern attended before the Health Com- 
mittee last April and contended that they were applying 
sections of the by-law to his plans which were not applic- 
able, and submitted that the erection of one house did not 
constitute the laying out of a new street, wberetheexisting 
boundary fences (or hedges) were not removed, according 
to Justice Blackburn's decision in the celebrated case of 
Taylor v. Metropolitan Board of Works, L. R. 2 Q. B. D. 
213 (vide Lumley's Public Health Act, 1875, vol. 1., pp. 
206.207). The chairman asked “if they passed the plan 
would his clients enter into an agreement not to build any 
other houses on the land," Mr. McGovern said this would 
pe an unfair condition and entirely outside the by-laws. 
The chairman said "other architects had previously sent 
in plans, so he knew it was the intention of his clients to 
build more houses." Mr. McGovern submitted that the 
plan should be dealt with on its merits. The other plans 
referred to were withdrawn, and if his clients wanted to 
erect other houses, plans would have to be deposited for 
their consideration. The plan was again disapproved. 
On the 8th January last an amended block plan was sent to 
the Council showing the college 84 feet distant from the said 
boundary hedge, and including the original set of plans for 
the house, and the description of materials, required under 
the bye-laws. Two days subsequently the Health Com- 
mittee disapproved them under similar sections of their 
by-laws, but applied also section 17 and section 2 (new 
series), as to thickness of walls and width of rear passage. 
The architect replied that the thickness specified was pur- 
suant to the by-laws, viz.: gin. The height of the gable 
wall not being intended to exceed 25 feet from the top of 
the footings to half the height of the gable. The other 
section would be complied with when applicable. 

The defendants! builders, Messrs. Brereton, commenced 
building, and a summons was issued by the Council against 
Messrs. Harrington, dealing only with section 4, as to the 
width of the road, and was heard on the 2oth inst. 

Mr. Roderick Williams, law clerk to the Council, ex- 
plained the circumstances of the case, and said *'that in 
consequence of the architect’s letter, the Council only pro- 
ceeded under section 4, whereby the defendants had un- 
lawfully laid out a new street of a less width than 39 feet, 
as required by the by-laws, by the erection of the house, 
and that the old lane was part of Elm Road, and formerly 
was a continuation of it until the railway company cut it 
off by the level crossing, but he still maintained it was part 
and parcel of Elm Road notwithstanding. He relied on 
the principle laid down in Robinson v. Barton Local Board 
to establish his case and obtain a conviction." 

He then called Mr. M. Dashper, surveyor to the Council, 
who produced the deposited plans by the architect, Mr. 
McGovern, together with a plan of Elm Road extending 
from Market Street to the end of the old lane (a cul de sac), 
and stated that “ its width averaged from 15 feet at Market 
Street to 13 feet at the old lane. He considered the latter 
was part of Eim Road; there were 15 houses built in Elm 
Road, north of the railway on the east side, but there were 
more on the west side ; also there were no houses on either 
side of the old lane other than the defendants' house, which 
he said stood some distance from the boundary fence ; that 
the main sewer was some distance from the house in ques- 
tion, and all the houses in Elm Road were not drained into 
it. The Council had an objection to pass the plans owing 
to the drainage question." Cross-examined by Mr. Rigby 
Swift, barrister, instructed by Mr. McMaster, he admitted 
that “there were two courts off Elm Road containing 1 
houses included in the said 15 houses, the gables of two of 
them only abuttiug into Elm Road with two other houses 
fronting to Elm Road, so that it was four houses and not 
15 houses. He also admitted that the defendants' ** house 
did not front to Elm Road (old lane)," and ‘stood some 
considerable distance from the road”; he “could not say 
whether it was 84 feet or not, neither could he say whether 
any of the boundary fence or hedge by the old lane had 
been removed." 

For the defence, Mr. Swift contended that the Council 
had not made out their case, and that the case of 
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The other most important features in this house | 


| 
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hypocaust was found in which the Pilz, each formed of a 
single stone, actually rested on a tesselated pavement (still 
intact) of the earlier house. A portion of the hypocaust 
has been removed and re-erected in the temporary 
museum. 


^ were a channelled hypocaust and a series of small baths, 


in one of which the leaden drain pice was still to be seen 
as it passed through the wall. In House VII, the chief 
features of interest in the house itself were a small,’ par- 
tially detached building, which may have been a shrine, 
and two rooms which contained a fine tesselated pavement, 
in which were busts of the seasons and figures of animals 
and of cupids. Underlying this pavement, which was of 
late and inferior workmanship, was another (of the earlier 
house), constructed with far more care as to detail and 
finish. In both these rooms the walls were standing to a 
height of nearly 3 ft. above the floor level, and the plaster 
on the walls was nearly intact. It was, therefore, fortu- 
nately possible to recover to a considerable extent the 
colour and design of the wall decoration. Among the 
various objects found, perhaps the most interestiag was a 
small plaque of thin bronze, containing in bigh relief a 
female head. It is hoped to resume work early in this 
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“summer; but the funds raised last year have all been 


expended, and the han. treasurer, Mr. A. E. Hudd, F.S.A., 
94, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol, states that it will be 
necessary to raise a large sum —at least گر‎ 300—to enable 
the committee to complete the excavation of the nine acres 
already in their occupation, 


a 


BUILDING IN LIVERPOOL DURING ۰ 


HE report which the Building Surveyor to the Liver- 
pool Corporation (Mr. William Goldstraw) has pre- 
pared for the Health Committee on the work of his depart- 
ment during 1001, contains some striking figures in regard 
to the great progress of building in Liverpool and the 
general growth of the city. 

The houses built last year totalled 1,963, or 350 more 
than in the previous year, and an excess of 175 over the 
average of the past six years. These figures, however, 
denote only a natural increase. In 1896, the houses 
erected in the then recently-extended city were 1,199, a 
striking advance on the 247 erected in the old city in 1895. 
Alter 1895 the number of new houses rose yearly to 2,358 
in 1899, after which there was an immediate check, owing 


largely to the advance in the prices of building materials, 


The greatest increase in house building has been in 
Wavertree, the old city coming second and Walton third. 

With regard to the general building work of the city 
there has been no remarkable change. Of buildings other 
than dwelling-houses there were erected in the six years: 
Workshops, stables and minor buildings, 82, 138, 149, 123, 
116 and 118. The new public buildings, offices and manu- 
factories were 55, 44, 34, 56, 47 and 36; and the new ware- 
houses 4, 3, 2, 4, 3 and 3. The number of buildings 
actually demolished last year were 464 houses, 11 work- 
shops, stables and minor buildings, and 6 public buildings, 
offices and manufactories ; a total of about half that in each 
of the five previous years, though the number of “ dan- 
gerous"' notices issued was 2,327, as against 2,129 in 
1900. 

The cost of the department (comprising in all ten sur- 
veyors, one draughtsman and four clerks) was last year 


£2,693, as against گر‎ 2,420 in 1900. 
—— ro 


DOES THE ERECTION OF ONE HOUSE 
MAKE A STREET? 


NOVEL building point was decided in the Birkenhead 
County Magistrates' Court on the 20th inst. Plans 
were submitted by Mr. J. H. McGovern (Fellow of the 
Liverpool (Chartered) Architectural Society), in March, 
1901, On behalf of Messrs. ۷۷۰ G. Harrington & Co., to the 
Urban District Council of Hoylake and West hirly, for the 
erection of a college in a field 77 feet distant from the cxist- 
10g boundary fence or hedge abutting on to an old lane, 


and intersected by the level crossing (with locked gates) | 
of the Wirral railway, and in continuation of Elm Grove | Robinson v. The Barton Local Board had been overruled 
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traversing rails, laid flush with the floor upon which the 
horses are drawn in and out. The heating of this drying 
closet calls for special attention, as it has all the good 
qualities of open-air drying, the air being drawn in from 

the open and passed through a specially constructed heater 
composed of a steam coil encased in sheet iron, and drawn 
through after being thoroughly heated by its contact with 
steam-heated piping, and then forced by a powerful fan 

into the drying chamber, where it is equally dietributed 

over all parts by a galvanised trunk pipe accurately 
graduated for this purpose. This heated air thus forced 

in passes through the articles to be dried, and so becomes | 
partially saturated in taking the moisture from the clothes, 
when it is immediately driven out of the closet by a fresh 
supply of heated air being driven in, so that it is impos- 

sible for the slightest stagnation to take place, and in any 

way interfere with the absolute purity and sweetness of the 

dried work. 

A steeping tank is also provided for steeping rough 
cloths, &c., with drainer at end, and a boiling copper for 
special work. There are also two washing troughs which 
are used for woollens and coloured articles. 

The ironing room is furnished with an ironing machine 
having a boiler 84in. long, working in a polished steam- 
heated bed, and is used with great advantage for ironing 
all descriptions of plain linen, and producing a beautifully 
finished polish. 

۸ distinct feature of the ironing room is a machine for 
ironing and finishing collars and cuffs, which is heated by 
electricity, a feature which is said to prove to be highly 
satisiactory. The general ironing is carried out in the 
usual manner. The arrangements and fittings of the staft | 
lauudry are, for all practical purposes, similar to those in 
the patients’ laundry. A very useful adjunct to the laun- 
dry is the airing room, which ensures that all articles 
before leaving the laundry can be thoroughly dried and 
aired, so as to be fit for immediate use. Every precaution 
has been taken with respect to the drainage, &c. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. William Summerscales | 


and Sons, Limited, of Keighley, Yorkshire. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


E understand that Mr. Arnold Kvamer, M.I.C.E., hae 

(in connection with the well-known firm of J. Jaeger& * 
Co., Engineers, Zurich), opened offices at Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Victoria Embankment, W.C., for construc- 


filters, cold storage chambers, grain silos' bridges, viaducts, 
tunnels, quays, etc. | 
| 


MackaY's patent direct-acting ventilators and improve] 
air inlet panels, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, are being 
used in the Ventilation of Hutchesontown Congregational 
Church, Glasgow, at present in course of erection. 


THE New Workhouse Infirmary, Richmond, Surrey, 15 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands 
patent Manchester Stoves with descending smoke flues, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 


Brother, of Manchester. 


Mr. Joun C. Curıstie, of Aldgate, Gas Contractor to the 
London School Board, is at present fitting up the new 
Board School at Fulham Palace Road with acetylene. A 
portion of the school has been handed over for use, and 
the installation has proved most successful. The 
generators and purifiers used are manufactured by the 
Thorn and Hoddle Acetylene Co., Ltd., of Westminster. 


R 
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| tions in Armoured Concrete. The system applies specially l 
. to fireproof buildings, floorings and columns, reservoirs, 
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by the House of Lords; that there was no evidence sub- 
mitted that any new street had been laid out by the 
crection of a single house by the defendants in the midst 
of their two-acre field; and that they had a perfect right 
to do this. They bad not removed any portion of the 
hedge. If the magistrates decided against him, it would 
force his clients to form a street 39 feet wide, over which 
they had only a partial right, the land on the other side 
ot the lane belonging to another owner. That the old 
lane in question was shut off from Elm Road by locked 
gates at the level crossing, which the Council's sutveyor 
had admitted were always locked when he visited the 
locus-in quo. The learned counsel quoted the said case of 
Taylor v. Metropolitan Board of Works, and said Mr. 
Justice Blackburn laid it down very clearly that “ whether 
an intended building is sufficient to make a street is a 
question of more or less: one house would not be suficient. 
Whether the intended houses are sufficiently numerous 
and continuous is a question of degree, and must be a 
question of fact for the magistrate. When may the owner 
be said to have begun to lay out the road for the purpose ? 
I do not think that if a person merely puts up a hoarding 
or leaves the way without any fence, or leaves the old fence 
untouched while he is building, he can be said to have laid 
out the road." Mr. Swift also quoted other cases. 

At this stage the chairman of the magistrates said that 
“ there was no use proceeding any further ; they had decided 
to dismiss the summons, and that the defendants had not 
yet commenced to build a new street." £3 3s. costs 


allowed against the Council. 
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A HOSPITAL LAUNDRY. 


NE of the special features in connection with the new 
additions made to the infectious diseases hospital of 
the Hanley, Stoke, and Fenton Joint Hospital Board at 
Bucknall, for which Mr. Elijah Jones, M.S.A., of Hanley, 
was the architect, is the laundry block. This laundry 
building has been almost gutted, remodelled, and enlarged. 
It is now a dual system containing patients’ washhouse, 
staff washhouse, ironing room, hot air drying closets, dis- 
infection station, and mortuary, All articles are passed 
through a disinfecting room, where they are thoroughly 
heated before being allowed to pass into the laundry 
proper. 

The laundry is divided into two portions, the one for the 
patients, and the other for the staff work, both of which 
are fitted w.th the most modern plant. The patients’ 
Jaundry is fitted with a metal cased washing, boiling, 
rinsing and blueing machine, with perforated brass inner 
cylinder, and automatic reversing gear, and connections 
are laid on for steam, hot and cold water, so as to reduce 
the Jabour as much as possible, as the articles do not 
require to be bandled until they are thoroughly purified, 
and ready to be taken from the washing machine to the 
centrifugal hydro-extactor, which is placed in close 
proximity. This extractor consists of a massive cast-iron 
outer casing, fitted with a galvanised steel wire inner 
cage with heavy galvanised cast iron bottom, truly 
balanced and keyed to a polished steel vertical spindle, 
upon which is mounted a leather friction cone, working in 
conjunction with a metal cone fitted to a horizontal shaft, 
which causes the cage of the extractor to revolve at about 
1,000 revolutions per minute, and in so doing it extracts 
by centrifugal force the whole of the water from the goods 
under treatment, leaving them simply damp, so that they 
may be quickly finished off in the drying room adjoining 

the extractor. 

This drying closet consists of eleven draw-out drying 
horses each, having panelled cast iron fronts and backs 
lined with pine, and fitted with galvanised iron tubular 
drying rails, upon which the articles are hung to be dried. 

The whole is fitted with strong cast iron framework and 
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tectural composition we cannot but think it open to many 
grave cardinal faults. Still, for all this, we must admit 
that the interior design of the church forms one of the finest 
and most impressive receptacles which could have been 
devised for a great scheme of permanent decoratiop. Mr. 


Bentley himself cared little or nothing about the exterior ` 


in comparison with the interior, the scheme for the com- 
pletion of which was in his own mind, but, we fear, alas! 
quite impossible of realisation with the imprimateur he 
himself would have given it. 

Mr. Bentley was not well-knownin the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, but his work attests his rank as an attist 
and constructor. Well might it be if all men's fame rested 
solely on the quality of their work! The characteristic one 
most noted, perhaps, when brought into contact with Mr. 
Bentley was, how completely furnished he was in himself 
to carry out his work as a master-builder no less than as a 
designer. From the foundation to the most trivial detail of 
decoration he was the sole architect and director. In this 
respect be worked very much after the fashion of the late 
J. D. Sedding, regarding the whole of the building as his 
special work. He was no specialist architect, but com- 
pletely an all-round man, with a range of knowledge and 
attistic understanding capable of dealing with everything 
connected with architectural and constructional design 
down to the minutest detail. It was in this way that he 
obtained in all that he designed a certain definite quality of 
completeness and homogeniety which made one realise at 
once that individuality which stamps the work in which it 
appears as really original and complete. Yet, though he 
was one of the very cleverest architects of his day, he died 
unrecognised by the Royal Academy, a circumstance which 
is, perhaps, more pitiable than remarkable so far as the 
Academy is concerned. It is to be regretted, also, that 
even the R.I.B.A. Gold Medal came at the eleventh hour, 
and came too late! Yet, if ever artist lived for his art, 
Beatley did; that he lived by it was of the nature 
of an accident—an outside circumstance. To the very 
end his work absorbed and delighted him, and, in this 
way, he gave us of his best, as every artist who is true to 
himself and to his art is bound to do. Such men are the 
very salvation of all that is best and noblest in art, and 
when we lose them we suffer loss indeed ! 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


E have received a volume on “ School Architecture,” 
by Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, an American architect. 
(Boston: Rogers & Mauson. London: D. T. Batsford. 
Price 21s.) The work aims at giving a comprehensive 
view of elementary, secondary and other schools in Europe, 
England and America. Its author, the City Architect of 
Boston, is to be congratulated on the thoroughuess of his 
survey of so large a field. As far as the comprehensive 
nature of the work goes there is but one criticism to make, 
which is, that somewhat more space might well have been 
allotted to English examples which are sparsely illustrated, 
a result perhaps due to the fact that this 1s primarily in- 
tended for American use, and Americau architects as a 
whole are more inclined t» follow European than English 
precedents with regard to types of building. The work is 
well illustrated with some 169 views aud plans of schools, 
besides supplementary chapters on heating, ventilation, 
and an outline specification applicable to an American 
school. 

After some general remarks on the qu :stion of sites and 
the aspects demanded for school buildings in various 
countries, followed by some interesting notes as to the 
various methods of treating playgrounds and the school 
surroundings in France and Germany where courtyards 
are laid out as gardens and trees planted for shade, the 
different methods of arranging staircases, windows and 
other constructive details are reviewed. 

Then follows a review of the elementary schools of the 
leading European countries. The unlighted corridors, 
arrangement of sanitary details and the lightiny of class- 
rooms in many of the plans shown remind one very forcibly 
of the great advance in English planning which has taken 


place in the last twenty years. Central corridors, only 
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JOHN F. BENTLEY. 

HERE was something almost tragic in the announce- 
ment which Mr. William Emerson had to make at 

the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday evening. Instead of proposing Mr. John F. 
Bentley for election as Royal Gold Medallist, he had to 
announce his sudden death the day before. For, although 
Mr. Bentley had previously experienced two paralytic 
seizures, which had somewhat affected his speech, he was 


‚in comparative health up to the time of the third seizure, 


which occurred at a friend’s house on Saturday evening, 
and terminated fatally on Sunday. Indeed, he went about 
about his business as usual last week, visiting his great 
Cathedral at Westminster on Friday, and transacting 
business at his office on Saturday morning. It was a 


pathetic ending to a life which, though not lived in a blaze. 
of notoriety, was none the less one of great achievement. 
. And yet, perhaps, one may be permitted to think it was 


better so—the swift, painless transition from the work he 


. So dearly loved to the rest so fairly won. 


Mr. Bentley was born at Doncaster, and remained a 
typical Yorkshireman to the last. He early showed great 
taste for drawing, and for building construction of all kinds. 
At the age of fifteen, he had executed a beautiful model of 
Doncaster old church. That was before it was destroyed 
by fire. It was during the re-building of this church under 
Sir Geo. Gilbert Scott, that young Bentley was placed by his 
father in the office of the clerk of works, where he really be- 
gan his education as an architect. Afterwards he came to 
London and entered upon an engagement with Messrs. Hol- 
land & Hannen, a firm of London builders. Then he went 


‚Into the office of the late Mr. Henry Clutton, who at the time 


was Carrying out a good deal of Roman Catholic work for 
the Duke of Bedford. Here he was engaged on work in 


. connection with the Jesuit Church, Farm Street, Berkley 


Square. It was about 1862 that Mr. Bentley commenced 
practice on his own account, soon making his mark as an 
architect of more than ordinary ability. How that early 
promise has been abundantly fulfilled our readers well know. 

A lengthy list of the works designed and carried out by 
Mr. Bentley might be given. But we content ourselves 
with naming the following:—The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Westminster; tbe Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Brooklyn, New York; convent and chapel at Braintree, 
Essex; convent and chapel at Taunton, Somerset ; church 
of the Holy Rood, Watford; Roman Catholic seminary at 
Hammersmith for the late Cardinal Manning ; S. Mary's 
Catholic Church, Chelsea ; Catholic Church at Kensal 
New Town; Church at Chiddingstone, Kent ; restoration 
of Bolney Church, Sussex; decorations and stained glass 
in the Church of S. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater; bap- 
tistry, decoration and priests’ house, St. Francis Church, 
Notting Hill; organ case, etc., at S. Mark's, North Audley 
Street; the Church of Corpus Christi, Brighton; new 
chapel and organ case at the late Mr. William Butterfield's 
Church, St. John's, Hammersmith ; decoration and fittings 
at St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and also at St. Botolph's, 
Aldgate; work at Carlton Towers for the late Lord 


Beaumont ; house at Ascot for Mr. Maxwell Stuart ; and 
` the house at Heron's Ghyll for Coventry Patmore. 


For ourselves, we hardly know of any specimen of modern 
Gothic which has given us equal pleasure to that of the 
Church of the Holy Rood at Watford, which was carried 
out with such completeness of effect even down to its 
decorative detail. We have illustrated this pretty fully 
(British Architect December 16, 1892) but a tower has 
been added since our illustration. No one could better 
judge Mr. Bentley's ability in this direction than by 
From our own point 
of view, however, we are afraid we are unable to see 
in the Westminster Cathedral anything like a satisfactory 
exposition of what a modern English cathedral should be. 
In its design it appears to us to be thoroughly unsym- 
pathetic to English feeling, and even as a piece of archi- 
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' dustrial, Manual training, and Normal schools and on 
heating and ventilation à م‎ ۰ 
' Summing up it may be said that the work isa valuable one 
' to those interested in schools. While few of the American 
- and continental examples shown could be reproduced is 
toto with advantage, they are a useful corrective to prevent 
the designer of schools becoming wedded to any one type, 
Many of them are too evidently the work of the “ iid 
specialist," and we may say of this branch of architecture 
as of others that better work is likely to be done by an able 
' architect who gets a school to design, than by the man who 
spends his life in designing nothing but schools, though we 
are fat from saying that special knowledge of all branche: 
of design is not of the highest importance. 


A PERSONAL NOTE ON THE LATE MR. 
J. F. BENTLEY. 


last time I saw Mr. Bentley (a few days since) he‏ یا 
was lingering before the shop front of the Kodak‏ 
Company in the Strand, noting its quaint details. I could‏ _ 
not help thinking at the time that this strikingly illustrated‏ | 
his love for his art and catholicity of outlook on every‏ 
matter concerning it. In my last interview with him, the‏ 
other week, his enthusiasm for his work was as strong as‏ 
ever, and we were discussing an interior view of his great‏ ' 
cathedral to be eight feet high ! Though filled with thoughts‏ ! 
and hopes about his own great work, he had time to speak‏ | 
| 


| 
۱ 


generously of fellow architects. His full activity of mind, 
his earnestness, his sense of humour, and his steady atten- 
tion to all matters connected with his work gave one the 
belief that he had still a good time before him. He was 
deploring the lack of ability amongst architects of the 

Catholic persuasion, though le was quick to note remark- 
| able exceptions. He would probably have agreed with 
| most of us that the percentage of marked ability was not 
| higher amongst Protestant than Catholic architects. But 
' his intolerance of the inartistic or mediocre, one cannot 
complain of; it bespoke his whole-hearted earnestness 5 
an artist bimself. 

An article by Mr. Hugh B. Philpot on the new West- 
minster Cathedral is shortly to appear in Harper’s 1 
and that it might be as accurately illustrated as possible 
he commissioned me to prepare a large view of the west 
front which was studied from the completed building and 
received his final approval. It might perhaps be hopel 
that this drawing or some other more satisfactory illustration 
should find its way to the walls of the R.A. this year. It 
would be at least a tardy recognition by the Academy of 
the distinguished man whose inclusion in its ranks would 
have done credit to it. It appears to some of us a great 
pity that the Royal Academy did not anticipate his early 
demise by the bestowal of its Associateship upon Mr. 
Bentley a year or two ago. The man was more tlıan ripe 
for this honour, and he would have greatly appreciated It. 
And now— well, the Associateship would have been bac 
again in the hands of the donors, 


T. RAFFLES Davison. 
سس‎ Pr 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE funeral of Mr. John F. Bentley took placé 0f 
Wednesday. There was tirst of all a service at the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Mary, Clapham Common, 
at 10 o’clock, in the presence of Cardinal Vaughan, 0 
attended at some inconvenience to testify his persona 
obligation and friendship to Mr. Bentley. The church 5 
crowded, a goodly number of Mr. Bentley's professioni 
friends and admirers being present, as also at the gavn 
afterwards at Mortlake, where the interment took p تو‎ 
At the conclusion of mass Cardinal Vaughan deliver ds 
short address, in which he stated that there were یں‎ his 
worthy points in the life of the departed. First, û مر‎ 
energies were devoted to art, and in this direction i 
cathedral at Westminster would be his lasting mon : 
The second was the supernatural. All he did was or : 
glory of God. After the benediction the cortege move" ^7? 
amid every mark of respect, to Mortlake. 
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directly lighted at the ends, and in many cases used as 
cloak-rooms and w.c.'s within the school blocks, in some 
cases without individual windows opening into the air, are 
the rule rather than the exception. Some of the schools 
shown have cloak-rooms to each class-room, while in one 
case, a school at Frankfort, the cloaks are disposed of in 
bays off a corridor. On the other hand, a greater elasti- 
city of arrangement is shown than with us. Among other 
plans, that for a one-class German school and 9 
house, Fig. 5, and a Salle d’Asile at Etienne, Fig. 33, may 
be mentioned as being ingenious, as is also Fig. 24, illus- 
trating a school at Buda Pesth in which the centre corridor 


is lighted from a small centre court, on each side of which ۰ 


are placed blocks of latrines. Fig. 35 gives a plan of a 
mixed school at Paris and illustrates the French method 


of treating playgrounds. 
Some of the most interesting examples are those wbich 


illustrate Scandinavian schools, which approximate more ' 
closely to an English type, though with marked differences. | 
Nos. 54 and 55, both illustrating schools at Copenhagen, ' 


are particularly worth note. Each class has a well- 
arranged cloak-room, corridors are cut down toa minimum, 
and the staircases well arranged and amply lighted. No. 48, 
a typical Christiania school, is also an admirable piece of 
economical planning, while No. 49, a school in the same 
town, arranged round a square courtyard, illustrates tbe 
greater variety of planning to which reference has been 
made. Architecturally, there is little which is typical of 
the school as known to us in most of these buildings. The 
Untere Realschale Basel might be a study for a small 
Italian palace, as might also Fig. 25, illustrating a Munich 
school. ‘The Johannes School at Stockholm is more fully 
treated, but it is to be doubted if any school illustrated is 
as suggestive of its use and as really satisfactory as many of 
the schools built on a variation of the old Flemish type, 
which Mr. Robson first introduced. 

About ten pages, with a few illustrations, dispose of the 


English elementary schools, which the author remarks are 


founded on the grammar school type, and in which the 
tendency is to gradually eliminate the central hall and 
approximate to the American type of planning. 

۸ great part of the book treats of the American elementary 
school, illustrated by many types, largely of the central 
corridor plan with separate cloak-rooms to each class room, 
the sanitary arrangements, boilers, lockers, and play rooms 
being placed in basements. Among the better plans may 
be noted Fig. 76, the Eugene Field School, the Bigelow 
School, Newton, Mass., Fig. 74, and the Paul Revere 
School, Fig. 89. Many of the schools approximate more to 
a house plan, of which examples are the Longfellow School 
at Boston, Fig. 100. The author notes a difficulty in 
lighting, arising from the large size of the average American 
class, which number 56, and necessitate rooms 28 feet wide 
to light, which becomes a difficulty. These square, or 
* house plans," are an attempt to get over the trouble by 
lighting from two sides of the room and arranging desks 
accordingly. It is referred to as the cartwheel type. 

Several examples are given of the typical New York 
school plan suitable for noisy sites, an H-shaped arrange- 
ment with blank end walls against adjoining properties, 
the playgrounds for boys and girls being contained within 
the arms of the H. Small set-back courts in the centres 
of tbe blank side wall give light at each end of the centre 
block, and most of the class rooms are divided by moveable 
partitions. The type is an ingenious one, Roof play- 
grounds are also a feature of these buildings. The same 
remarks which apply to the architectural treatment of 
European are applicable to American schools; few of 
them suggest a school, many of them are tame and un- 
interesting, though most are distinguished by a greater 
degree of refinement and restraint than is often the case 
with us. 

The second section of the book gives examples of second- 
ary schools, many of them of a very costly kind. The 
gymnasium at Bemberg, Germany Fig 118 is more suitable 
ior a town hall than a school. The American schools of 
this type are mcre interesting than the European, and 
afford ample evidence of the great educational activity 
of America. The High school at Springfield Mass. 132 and 
133, and of Newark, New York, 134, and the Brighton High 
school Boston 138, are good examples. A girls High school 
New York, 141 follows the type of elementary schools ۰ 
viously mentioned. Interesting chapters follow on In- 
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Bv way of preface to his remarks made at the Institute 
of British Architects on Monday evening, Sir W. B, 
Richmond said he would like to offer his thanks to the 
Institute for the very generous subscription they had giveu 
towards the expenses of the excavations in Crete. Ha 
thought that the contribution which that Institute had 
made towards the promotion of one of the most his. 
torically interesting things that had been discovered 
in our time ought to be an impetus to other societies ta 
subscribe also. 


We illustrate on page 165 an interesting example of 
present work by et ames Salmon & Son, architects, 
Glasgow. This is the Hall of S. Andrew’s Free Church, 
Alexandra Parade, Glasgow. It is built of grey and white 
stone, roofed with red tiles, and provides sitting accommo- 
dation for 400 persons. 


THE west front of Hereford Cathedral is to be restored, and 
the projected scheme is estimated to cost at least £10,000. 
The Queen Victoria memorial window is to cost £2,094, 
and the large doorway or portal to complete the centre part 
of the west end will cost £2,000. The pinnacles damaged 
by the earthquake of December, 1896, are to be replaced, 
and later on, it is intended to deal with the west fronts of 
the two aisies. 


Some delightful fan paintings on silk are on view at Mr. 
Montague Fordham's show-room, 9, Maddox Street, just 
now. They are by Miss Nellie Syrett, and show a fine 
appreciation of the decorative requirements of the fan. 
The colour and drawing are alike refined and graceful, and 
the designs are full of inventiveness. 1] Miss Syrett's 
work were appreciated ‘at its real value, these charming 
paintings would be speedily bought up. Architects should 


.haunt Mr. Fordham's show-rooms; his dainties in the 


way ہ‎ metal craftsmanship are always worth a visit. 


An interesting exhibition of statuettes will open at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries, New Bond Street, on the 
Ioth inst. It will comprise 100 works contributed by all 
the sculptor Academicians, by some of the most notable 
French artists, and by about 40 other living British 
sculptors. It will also include statuettes by the late Lord 
Leighton, Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. Harry Bates. 


Tue private view of the eighth Exhibition of Sketches by 
the members of the London Sketch Club will be held 
to-morrow (Saturday) at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond 
Street, W., and the Exhibition will be open to the public 
from the ıoth to 27th of March inclusive, 


THE annual sale in connection with the Royal School ot 
Art Neddlework (Exhibition.road) will be opened on the 
12th inst, by H.R.H. Princess Christian at 2.30 p.m 
The sale will remain open for three days. | 


Tue will of the late Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., has been 
proved at £ 10,720 gross, £8,270 net. The will directs that 
tbe President and Council of the Royal Academy should 
have the option of selection from the plaster casts in his 
studio, subject to the rights of reproduction of persons 
interested, and that the testator's children should then each 
have the choice of one plaster cast, and that the remainder 
should be offered to such institution or institutions as his 
son Wolfram may choose. The testator ordered that his 
portrait busts of modern artists should be sold. 


A vALUABLE collection of engravings in colours were 
disposed of at Christie's on Tuesday. Amongst the more 
notable lots were :—“ Lady Louisa Manners," after 
Hoppner, by Turner, 135 gs.; “Lady Rushout and 
Daughter,” after A. Kauffman, by T. Bure, 88 gs. : ۵ 
Gamesters and the Fortune.tellers, after Peters, by ۰ 
Ward and J. R. Smith, 84 gs.; “Mrs. Scott Waring and 
Children," after J. Russell, by C. Turner, 70 gs.; “Lady 
مو‎ and Children,” after Reynolds, by Bartolozz‘, 
68 gs. 


A suite of Louis XVI satinwood furniture, consisting of a 
sofa and six fauteuils, was disposed of at Christie's last week 
10۲ 470 guineas; and a pair of old English satinwood 
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THE reform of architectural competitions is to be discussed 
at a meeting of architects to be held at 5 o'clock this 
(Friday) evening, in the Council Room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects (9, Conduit Street). Allarchitects 
are earnestly invited to attend that meeting, so that the dis- 
cussion of the points chiefly involved may lead to the for- 
mulation of some practical proposals for reform to be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Institute. 


A CAPITAL story is told of Phil May in connection with 
the subject of competitions, which we commend as a solemn 
parable to those competition and building committees, who 
regard the time and work of artists and architects as of 
little or no account in comparison with a few paltry pounds 
of a premium. An American business firm engaged in the 
sale of dried fruits not long ago invited Phil May to 
compete for a prize to be given for the best design for an 
illustrated advertisement of their goods. Only one prize 
was to be given, and all the unsuccessful designs were to 
become the property of the firm in question. After 
reading this incomparable piece of impertinence, Phil May 
sat down and wrote as follows:—'* Gentlemen: I am 
offering a prize of half-a-crown for the best specimen of 
dried fruit, and should be glad to have you take part in 
the competition. Twelve dozen boxes of each kind of 
fruit should be sent for examination, and all fruit that is 
not adjudged worthy of the prize will remain the property 
of the undersigned. It is also required that the charges 
on tbe fruit so forwarded be paid by the sender.—Y ours, 
&c., PHIL May.” After that, it is needless to say that 
Phil May was tof a competitor. 


Some fifty designs were submitted in the competition for au 
island memorial to Queen Victoria to be erected on a site 
in the market square at Newport, Isle of Wight. One of 
these that was sent in by Mr. Percy Stone, F.S.A., of 
Sandown, under motto “ Vectis,” was finally selected by 
the Memorial Committee, and adopted at a meeting of 
county representatives. The design sent in by Mr. Isaac 
Jones, * Dragon," was placed second, and that submitted 
by the Hon. A. McGarel Hogg, ‘“ Emblem," third. It is 
understood that Princess Henry of Battenberg fully 
acquiesced in the choice of the design placed first. ۰ 
Stone, in the report accompanying his design says.—‘‘ My 
idea has been to design what may be appropriately called 
a Victoria Cross. The figures at the base of the column 
represent the regal virtues of Dignity, Fortitude and 
Sympathy upholding the crown and guarded by the lions 
of England.” The height of the monument will be 36 feet. 


Tue Watch Committee of the Smethwick Corporation 
have had before them several sets of competitive desigas for 
the new police buildings, which are to be erected in Halford 
Street. They have, it is understood, decided to recommend 
the Town Council to accept those submitted by Messrs. 
Bailey and McConnel, of Walsall, and the work is to be 
proceeded with as soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be made. The estimated cost of the buildings is about 
£ 12,009 or £13,000. 


Tue Sunderland Watch Committee have decided to 
institute a competition for designs for the proposed new 
police buildings, which are estimated to cost £35,000. 


Tue time for sending in designs in the Oldham market hal! 
competition, has been extended to the 6th of May. 


WITH reference to our note last week in regard to the re- 
building of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, Mr. John W. 
Simpson (3, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.) writes 
us as follows :—'* With reference to your notein to-day’s 
issue, will you allow me to point out that the design sub- 
mitted in this competition was prepared jointly by my 
friend Mr. E. J. M. Allen and myself.” We recall the fact 
now Mr. Simpsonreminds us ofit, and weregret the omission 
of Mr. Allen's name. 


Mr. ARTHUR MARSHALL of Nottingham, was appointed by 
the Stourbridge Guardians at their last meeting, architect 
for the new workhouse and cottage homes, his fees being 
fixed at 5 per cent. commission, with 1] per cent. for 
quantities, and allowance for travelling expenses, . 


architecture than the late Mr. Bentley. He was quite pe 


sorry to say he was not. He thought that, although f 


ily and of 
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corner. The wall is composed of Northernhay stone, an 
probably came from the old quarry which is said to bave 
been located at one time in the vicinity of Bradninch 
Place. It is 5 feet 6 inches in thickness, and the demili- 
tion is by no means easy work, the mortar, probably 
account of age, being as hard as stone. At this side of 
the City the wall, it is thought, remains intact, as it sinks 
toa great depth, the ordinary level of the ground here 
being very much lower than Bridge Street, which, as its 
name indicates, is built on bridges. 


WRITES a correspondent in the Times re the controversy as 
to the number of bricks per day bricklayers’ might be 
reasonably supposed to lay :—'* In the development of an 
estate some semi-detached, three-floor houses are being 
erected, external walls 14in., internal and division walls in. 
and 44 in. The labour in brickwork was let piecework, 
and the man who took the work laid 2,000 London stock 
bricks in foundations the first day. The succeeding days 
he had three young bricklayers to help him, and a careful 
record was kept of the number of bricks laid by these four 
men from day to day, without their knowing that they were 
being specially watched. These four men laid not less than 
4,300 bricks between them per day, until the bulk of the 
work was finished, and two were taken off to start a new 
house.” 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


F course, the death of Mr. J. F. Bentley upset the busi- 

ness which had the first place on the agenda paper of 

the R.I.B.A. meeting on Monday evening, which was the 

election of the Royal Gold Medallist, nominated in the 
person of Mr. Bentley. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. William Emerson, 
in making the announcement of the event to the meet- 
ing, said it was the saddest occurrence which had taken 
place in the annals of the Institute. The Council had 
some time ago nominated Mr. John Francis Bentley as the 
Gold Medallist of this year, and had it not been for his 
death on Sunday he had not the slightest doubt that 
that day he would have been duly elected. Under the 
circumstances, of course, the Council were in a 
peculiar position. That was the King’s Gold Medal, 
and they could not exactly say what the King's views 
would be in reference to awarding the medal toa gentle- 
man who had passed away only the day before, and there- 
fore the Council had decided to let the matter stand over 
whilst application was made to His Majesty to know what 
his pleasure might be. Should His Majesty be willing to 
allow the medal to goto the family of Mr. Bentley in honour 
of the work which he had done, his name would come up for 
election at the next meeting. Mr. Bentley at the time of 
his death was engaged on a large Gothic building, the 
Brooklyn Roman Catholic Cathedral, New York. He was 
also engaged on the Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster, which many of them had had an opportunity of in- 
specting. Other churches and edifices built by him, or for the 
decoration of which he had been largely responsible, were 
St. Mary’s, Cadogan Square, Chelsea; the Church of the 
Holy Rood, Watford, Herts; St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street; the Seminary, Hammersmith ; and the Church ol 
Corpus Christi, Brighton. He also restored the Church o 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. They all knew his work pet 
fectly well, and there was no architect who possessed greater 


refinement or a truer appreciation of correct detail in church 


they all deplored the death of Mr. Bentley as much 251 
he had been a member of that Institute, which he s 


s a member 0 


was nota member of that Institute, yet a 
fitting for the 


their great profession it would be quite 
Institute to send a letter of condolence to his fam! 
acknowledgment of his greatness as an architect. 

The proposal was unanimously agreed to. 

The second item in the evening’s proceedings was Be 
nected with the exhibition of photographs of architecturá 
work, forming part of the National Photographic Recor 
Society's collections, Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., giving © 
short account of his work in connection with the بد‎ 
Photographic Record Society, explaining the importane 
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cabinets fetched 360 guineas, whilst a pair of large oviform 
Chelsea vases realised 300 guineas. - 


THE first report of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, just 
issued, tells how the whole sum, of nearly £16,000, for the 
building has been raised. The exhibitions —one of pictures 
at Easter, one illustrating Chinese life and art in the sum- 
mer, and one of pictures of Scottish artists at Christmas— 
were each open for about six weeks, and drew nearly half 
a million visitors. The trustees express their gratification 
that they have been able to open to the people of East 
London a larger world than that in which they usually 
work, to draw them to a pleasure recreating to their minds, 
and to stir in them a human curiosity, The trustees 
appeal for donations to enable them to carry on their 
exhibitions, the cost of which falls on voluntary offer- 


ings. 


AN altar-piece by Jacopo Pacchiarotto, of the Sienese 
school, has been purchased for the National Gallery. The 
central picture represents the Nativity, with attendant 
saints; on the frame are six small figures in niche-shaped 
panels, and below is a predella with five subjects from the 
Passion of our Lord. Another purchase for the National 
Gallery collection is a portrait of Baron de Linter of 
Namur, by Jacob Jordaeus, now in the Exhibition of Old 
Masters. Four water-colour drawings by Paul Sandby, 
and one by Thomas Sandby, all representing architectural 
subjects, have been presented to the Gallery by Mr. W. 
Sandby, of Windsor. Another presentation is that of the 
interior of a small church in Holland, by Pieter Saenredam, 
an artist whose works are very rare, the donor being Mr. 


Arthur H. Kay, of Glasgow. 


Tue Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse branch of the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Association spent one 
evening last week, in discussing the question of the statutory 
registration of architects. The chairman, Mr. Chas. 
King, F.R.I.B.A., in introducing the subject, remarked that 
the only obstacle in the way of such registration was the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail afterwards delivered an address in the course of 
which he insisted upon the real and urgent necessity for 
registration, and the general favour with which the principle 
had been received amongst provincial architects. Eventu- 
ally a resolution approving of registration, and of the 
promotion of a bill in parliament to secure it was passed 


unanimously. 


Mr. W. J. FENNELL, member of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, delivered a lecture at Belfast on the 
27th ult., under the asupices of the Belfast Technical 
Institute, on ** The growth of an Art.” Inthecourse of his 
lecture, Mr. Fennell dealt with the different styles of 
architecture from the earliest to the present times. He 
treated the subject in a popular way, and the interest of the 
lecture was further added to by the large number of 
beautiful slides shown on the screen. The lecture was 


listened to by a large and appreciative audience. 


AT a meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, held at Exeter on Friday last, a paper was read by 
Mr. A. S. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., of Plymouth, on “ Building 
Bye-Laws,” followed by a discussion. 


FURTHER contributions to the Cretan Exploration Fund are 


urgently needed. The council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have granted the sum of 50 to the Fund 
towards the completion of Mr. Arthur Evans's excavationsat 
Knossos. Since the appeal issued in December, the sum of 
£1,600 has been raised. It was unfortunately necessary to 
devote £600 of this to the partial extinction of the deficit 
on last season's work. Consequently only £1,000 is avail- 
able for the present season. Mr. Evans estimates that at 
least £2,000 will be required to finish the work at Knossos, 
so if this very important work is not to be left unfinished 
further contributions must be speedily forthcoming. 


ANOTHER piece of the old wall which used to encircle old 
Exeter is being demolished. It is situated at the junction 
of Bridge Street with Bartholomew Street, and is included 
in some premises that are being pulled down for the 
widening of the street and doing away with a dangerous 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REIMS CATHEDRAL. 
DRAWN BY HERBERT 0 
R. RAINE (Messıs. Mitchell & Raine, architects, 
London) has set forth with very effective emphasis 
in s drawing the impressive appearance of this fine 
arcade. 
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of obtaining faitbful records of buildings in all parts of the 
world for preservation and subsequent reference. The 
photographs exhibited, and the ‘collections of which they 
formed a part, were to be deposited in the British 
Museum. 

After this we had a speech from Sir William B. Richmond 
on the coal smoke abatement question, in which he gave 
some suggestions as to how architects might assist in the 
crusade against the pollution of the air by coal smoke. 
He said that the question was one of the greatest impor- 
tance in the interests of the health as well as of the beauty 
of our cities. What had to be provided was a smokeless 


grate, and then all architects should feel themselves bound | 


to insist upon their clients adopting the best possible 
smokeless grate. In blocks of buildings for the use of the 
poorer portion of the community hot air might, surely, be 
laid on from one heat-generating station, and the poor 
should be encouraged to cook by gas fires. Although they, 
as architects, had no more power than anyone else to 
dictate to the poor how they should live, they had the 
power to suggest to the county councils, parish councils, 
and others who promoted large workmen's dwellings, that 
heat should be distributed throughout buildings just as gas 
and water could be. He was quite sure that everyone 
there was as much in earnest as he and the members 
of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society were in the desire 
to protect works of art from destruction, to promote the 
cause of health and life, and consequently of happiness, 
and to do individually, as well as collectively, what lay in 
their power to make the city they all loved so well more 
beautiful and more desirable as a place of habitation for 
the poor as well as for the rich. 
Some discussion followed. 
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| MuNICIPAL TRAMWAYS. 


| The Board of Trade return of tramway undertakinss 
١ for 1901 marks an epoch in English municipal history. It 
was only ia 1896 that the standing order of Parliament for. 
bidding local authorities to work their own tramways was 
suspended ; and ever since then municipalities have been 
recovering at a great rate the position which private com. 
panies had been able to capture during the early years of 
tramway development. Now, for the first time, the muni. 
cipal undertakings are well ahead of those under private 
companies. The municipal mileage is 6894 miles, and its 
capital expenditure /ر‎ 14,057,000, as against 616 miles and 
£ 12,741,000 capital under companies. Two years ago the 
companies were ahead by 83 miles and two and a quarter 
millions of capital. The average cost per mile under public 
control is £282 less than under companies; and for a final 
point of comparison the profits made by companies last 
year were £187,725 more than those made by local autho- 
rities—a fact strikingly indicative of the cheaper fares and 
longer stages prevailing under public control. 
A New USE FOR THE THEODOLITE. 

' ۸ young relative of mine," Lord Avebury confessed to 
an attentive audience recently in the Skinners' Hall, “ who 
had passed with credit through a great public school, vas 
sent to study engineering, and was asked to describe a 
theodolite. ‘A theodolite,’ he said, ‘is a hater of God.” 
Most of the educationalists present laughed heartily, even 
if the forced merriment of a few was associated with a 
slightly guilty expression. But Lord Avebury was not 
seeking to amuse; he was deploring the fact that, in defiance 
of the advice of the highest authorities, our public schools 
continue to neglect modern languages and science in the 
interests of tbe classics. 

BLASTING BY MEANS OF FROST. 


A notable quarrying feat has just been accomplished at 
the Rubislaw Granite Quarries, Aberdeen. A large stone 
had been drilled ready for splitting, when the thought 
struck the foreman that nature might aid in the object to 
be attained, the idea being suggested by the severe frost 
which prevailed. Water was poured into each of the drill 
holes, and it was found after a couple of days that the 
block of granite had completely burst open. An idea ol 
the immense power of the frost will be gathered when t 
is stated that the stone thus detached has a weight of about 
six tons. 

THE STANDARDISATION OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


The Engineering Standards Committee met at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Mor 


` minster, on Tuesday, to hear evidence on the question o 


the standardisation of locomotives, and the specifications 
for the materials used in their construction. The confer- 
ence was aitended by many of the leading consulting 
engineers and locomotive manufacturers, and by representa- 
tives of the Indian and Colonial Governments. The 
evidence brought before the committee was unanimously 10 
favour of standardisation. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The report to the Secretary of the Board 
the working during the year ended June 3ot 
Boiler Explosions Acts, 1882 and 1890, was issued 8 
Tuesday as a Parliamentary paper (Cd. 733]. Under the 
provisions of the Acts above quoted, 55 preliminary 
and 17 formal investigations have been held during the 
12 months ended June goth, 1901. During the per 
covered by this report 33 persons were killed and 60 per 
sons injured by boiler explosions ; the average numbers fot 
the last 19 years being 29 and 61 respectively. و‎ 
previous years, the causes of explosion consisted chiefly 
either in the deterioration or corrosion of the plates, etc., of 
in defects in the design, workmanship, material, or ۶ 
struction, The reports continue to afford satisfactory 
evidence as regards the general qualifications of boiler 
attendants, only 10 cases of explosion being due to incom 
petence or neglect on their part. ۱ 

THE INTERNAL ARCHITECTURE OF METALS. 


This was the title of an interesting lecture delivered ae 
meeting of the Yorkshire College Engineering Society the 
other day by Professor J. O. Arnold, of Sheffield. Pro: 
fessor John Goodman, who presided, in introducing in 
lecturer, said he was not merely a theoretical metallurgis 
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HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY'S 
NEW OFFICES. 
DESIGN BY W. ERNEST HAZELL, ۸8. 


This design was submitted in the recent competition. 
It was proposed to carry out this building in Portland 
stone for the Euston Road frontage, and Portland stone 
and red brick for the Grafton Place elevation, the interior 
construction being of fire-resisting materials, and the 
general office, entrance-hall, etc., being lined with faience. 
The building was to be warmed throughout by a hot water 
system, and to be lighted by electric light, generating plant 
being provided. The estimated cost of this design was 


£44,500. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
CHURCH AT WEASTE. 


ROYLE AND BENNETT, ARCHITECTS, MANCHESTER. 


THE site of this new church, which we illustrate to-day, 
is in St. Luke’s Parish, on the Eccles New Road, near 
Manchester. The orientation of the chancel is unavoidably 
out, but this was not considered a matter of serious import. 
The building has been modelled strictly with a view to 
serving the great need of such a building in this rapidly 
g:owing neighbourhood. On week days the whole building 
will be devoted to school purposes except the chancel, or 
rather sanctuary, which will be carefully shut off. The 
residue will at once form a large and commodious school- 
room, with two porches, and also two good class-rooms 
formed out of the transepts, Each class-room has a 
separate entrance to the yard. Outbuildings, lavatories, 
etc., will be arranged as required for school children in the 
usual way. 

As a church, the building will be seen to comprise a 
nave, entered by two good porches, two convenient 
transepts, clergy vestry, lavatory, w.c., surplice closet, 
etc. A separate entrance for clergy is provided. There 
will also be a good workable chancel and sanctuary, with 
pulpit, prayer desk, lettern, altar table, etc., all well raised 
above nave floor, the whole being according to church 
usage. Adjoining will be a choir vestry with ample sur- 
plice closet, and below this the heating chamber, etc., 
with boiler, approached by steps from the outside. 

The walls generally will be of brick, plastered inside. 
Externally the general facing will be grey or grey-ended 
bricks; the ashlar work will be of red Runcorn stone; 
whilst the angle quoins, etc., will be of red stocks, 
irregular in length of quoins. The roofs, which will be 
open-framed internally, will be covered with red Stafford- 
shire brindled tiles; the turret will be of timber flashed 
with lead-work, and faced with red. tiles; the whole 
finished with a,bold cross as finial. Macfarlane's gutters 
will be used throughout. The windows generally will be 
of moulded and traceried woodwork, with plain sheet 

azing. The architects are Messrs. Royle & Bennett, of 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR VILLAGES. 


“VEN the smallest villages in Switzerland can boast an 
efficient electric light service. Mountain streams 

and water power are available everywhere; and the tiniest 
hamlet up in the hills has its installation. Not so in 
England, where mountain streams are not so plentiful. 
But one village, at least, has shown the way, and so we 
may possibly see others following tbe example thus set. 
The pioneer village is Fladbury, a Worcestershire hamlet 
of 425 inhabitants. By means of two water turbines power 
is taken from the Avon. Seven public lamps brighten the 
village street, and 280 private house lamps are in use. The 
whole working expense is about £70 a year, and the revenue 
about £120. Current is supplied from an hour before sun- 
set until eleven o'clock—by which hour all good villagers 
are in bed—and from 6.30 in the morning until daylight. 
And what Fladbury has been able to do many another 


village sbould be able to accomplish, 
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position of the spectator, and on this only; and that the 
perspective image depended on the surface on which it was 
delineated whether it was a picture plane, vertical or other- 
wise, or a picture curved as a panorama, etc. As to the 
distance which a spectator should be from the object in 
order to produce an agreeable result, he said it all depended 
on the distance the spectator or photographer was from 
the objects to be represented. The choice of this distance, 
he said, was one of the most important preliminaries of 
picture making, whether by photography or other means. 
No rule could be laid down, except in a general way, in 
order to guide the artist, the conditions varying so much in 
each individual case. He laid great stress, however, on 
the fact that these conditions should be thorougbly under- 
stood, and said they were the very things that were not 
clearly defined in modern books on perspective. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by original photographs, diagrams, and 
illustrations of drawings. 


Pres 


BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT BUILDING 
TRADES' FEDERATION. 


٤ Bes activity * is the descriptive term applied 

by the Executive Committee of the Birmingham 
District Building Trades' Federation to their work during 
the past year—the seventh since the federation was 
formed. The number of societies comprising the federation 
is the same as a year ago— 16. There is a slight decrease 
in the income, but although the expenditure has been 
heavier than usual, they are still providing for the *' rainy 
day." Owing to defective scaffolding, accidents, many of a 
serious character, have occurred on buildings in this district, - 
Although in some cases compensation has been granted to 
the sufferers, they are more anxious to prevent than to cure. 
As members of the Labourers' and Painters' Societies have 
suffered, and lives been lost, the committees of these 
(assisted by the President of the Federation), have met in 
conference, and have arranged that, with certain excep- 
tions, properly qualified scaflolders shall fix necessary 
erections for the use of painters. An agreement and line 
of demarcation has been printed and circulated among the 
members of both societies, and copies have been sent to 
the master painters and local governing bodies. The 
Birmingham City Council Gas Committee have for many 
years been employers of bricklayers and labourers, and 
while the former have been paid the rate of wages current 
in the district, the latter have received less than the price 
which the Corporation insist upon all builders paying who 
do work for them. This has long been considered an 
injustice to both labourers and contractors. The matter 
was brought before the Gas Committee. They were ably 
assisted by Councillor Stevens, and when the secretary wrote 
to say that in futute all their employés would be paid the 
standard rate, everybody was satisfied .. The Birmingham 
Board of Guardians were not so willing to assist in the 
efforts made to obtain justice for the Stonemasons' Society. 
Still, they have reason to believe, that in tbe near future, 
alterations will be made in their agreements with contractors 
and sub-contractors. 

en 


BRITISH ۷۰ AMERICAN PATENT 
LAW PRACTICE, 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers on the 3rd inst., 

Mr. Percy Griffith, President, in the chair, a paper 

was read on “British versus American Patent Law 

Practice and Engineering Invention,” by Mr. Benjamin ۰ 
Thwaite, C.E. 

The author ia his prefatory remarks pointed out that 
during the nineteenth century and up to the seventies 
British engineering was supreme, and that the railway, gas, 
sewage, and other undertakings—the productions of British 
inventors of the early part of the Victorian era—were 
almost exclusively designed and constructed by British 
engineers and with British constructional machinery. At 
the end of the last century the marvellous progress of the 
Americans displaced England’s industrial supremacy, 
especially in metallurgical and engineering developments. 
Much of the engineering work that was once controlled by 
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but a thoroughly practical engineer. The reference to 
Structural steel as used by engineers every day was perhaps 
the most useful part of the lecture. The causes of the 
sudden snapping of steel were traced, Professor Arnold 
remarking on the fact that the Germans were more atten- 
tive to the proper annealing of iron than were the English. 
The St. Neot’s rail, which wrecked the Scotch express, 
was shown. The rail flew, he said, into 17 pieces; but it 
had been down 22 years, and ought to have been taken up 
two years before. Disastrous failures in naval engineering 
were dwelt upon, and at the close of his lecture the 
‚Professor was heartily thanked, an interesting discussion 
taking place, in the course of which it was stated that steel 
was now far more reliable than it was 20 years ago, and 
that in some cases steel goods which came from Germany 
went off like * pop." Some practical demonstrations with 
the microscope were afterwards given by the lecturer. 


THE CONTRACT FOR AVONMOUTH Dock. 


It was stated that the amount of the tender of Sir John 
Aird & Sons, of Westminster, which has been accepted 
for the construction of the new Avonmouth Dock, is slightly 
under £1,400,000, but the figures will not be officially 
stated until the contract ís signed. "There were 15 tenders, 
and the highest exceeded £2,c00,0c0. The work is to be 
finished in five years. 


THE TENDER FOR WIDENING LONDON BRIDGE. 


The Court of Common Council have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Pethick Brothers, of Plymouth, for widening 
London Bridge, subject to certain conditions, at a cost of 
£95,484 129. Further sums of £700 and £1,000 were also 
voted to repair the carriageways of London Bridge and 
Blackfriars Bridge respectively. 


erro o EE 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION, GLASGOW 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


T a meeting of this society on the 350 inst., Mr. Ninian 
M'Whannell, vice-president, in the chair. Mr. Joseph 
Sommerville read a paper on '' The Habitat and Mode of 
Growth of the Dry Rot Fungus.” He commented on the 
lack of interest in the growth and structure of trees on the 
part of workers in wood, which was no doubt due to the 
fact that the great bulk of the wood used in this country 
was imported. He gave a brief description of the structure 
of a piece of wood, explaining that it was a highly organised 
vegetable substance, and like all organic substances was 
liable to attack by various diseases. Confining his remarks 
to wood after it had been placed in a building, he pointed 
out that one of the diseases was dry rot. It was a disease 
of civilisation, and was only found in and around dwellings 
and other buildings of man ; it had never been found in the 
forest. Theconditions favourable to the growth of the fun- 
gus were moisture and a warm, still atmosphere. As to its 
prevention and cure, the foundations of buildings should be 
so arranged that no water or moisture be allowed to accu- 
mulate near tbem, and buildings should be so ventilated as 
to keep the foundations and other parts of buildings dry. 
Wood for fittings should also be dried before being used, 
and deafening materials should be thoroughly ۰ 
Specimens of the spores and mycelium were shown under 
the microscope. On the motion of the Chairman, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Sommerville, 


_ 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held on the 26th 

ult., under the Presidency of Mr. J. Stuart Syme, when 
Mr. Robert F. Sherar (of Mr. Peter L. Henderson's staff) 
read a paper on “Linear Perspective, illustrated by 
Photography." Mr. Sherar condemned the confusion of 
ideas expressed by the ambiguous term “ picture plane,” 
and discussed some of the questions arising from this con- 
fusion. He described the ا‎ conditions on which 
the science depended, and distinguished between the per- 
spective appearance of objects as we see them and the per- 
spective image as we draw them on paper. He laid down 
the rule that the perspective appearance depended on the 
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the cost, the church should be erected and embellished so 
that it would be one of the glories of Catholic Ireland, 0n 
Mr. Ashlin the task was imposed of taking up the great 
work in its new form, and on him the whole burden of the 
architect's work henceforward fell. The whole character 
of the works was completely changed, and none of the 
original drawings were adhered to. The contract with 
Messrs. Meade was thereupon terminated by mutui 
agreement, and fıom that stage the Bishop and Committee 
took over the works. 

The building as now completed has an extreme length 
from east to west of 210 ft., the breadth across the tran. 
septs being 120 ft., the breadth across the nave and aisle, 
84 ft., the breadth across the chancel and four side chapels 
116 ft. The height of the ridges of the roofs of the naves 
chancel, and transepts, 100 ft. There are four octagonal 
turrets at the angles of the transepts, each about 120 ft. 
high, and two similar turrets terminating the nave walls on 
the west front, each containing winding stair approaches 
to the great organ gallery. These dimensions are far in 
excess of the original plans. 

The exterior walls are of blue Dalkey granite, with 
dressings of Mallow limestone, except the cornice and 
gutter courses, which are of Fermoy limestone. 

The whole of tbe interior walls are lined with Bath 
stone, and the columns of the nave and chancel arcades, 
and the arcades of the shrines and confessionals, are com- 
posed of the choicest of Irish marbles, all of which have 
taken a high polis. The slates on the roofs are Belgian 
green. The ridges of the roofs of the nave, chancel, and 
transepts are surmounted by very elaborate wrought-iron 
castings, galvanised. 

Colossal statues in white marble of “Our Lady Star of 
the Sea " stand on the south transept gable, and St. Joseph 
on the corresponding gable of the north transept. A gilded 
statue of our Lord is erected on a pedestal at the Interior 
of the intersection roof of the apse, and life-size figures of 
the twelve apostles, St. Patrick, St. Celestine, and St. 
Barnabas are fixed on pedestals that surmount the parapet 
around the apse and transepts. In niches lower down in 
the building are life-size figures of St. Nicholas, 5t. 
Blazuis, St. Francis, St. Brigid, and St. Helen. All the 
other niches are enriched hy figures. Above the large 
windows that light the transepts in these gables there are 
inserted two magnificent groups of life-size figures—that m 
the north transept being the Holy Family, and that in the 
south transept being the Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin. 
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ALLEGED NUISANCE FROM SMOKE, 
NOISE AND VIBRATION. 


A the Liverpool Assizes last week Mr. Justice Wills 
heard the case of Manley 2. Blankstone. The 
actioa was brought by Edward Manley, stevedore, to 
obtain an injunction and damages in respect of a nuisance 
alleged to have been caused by the defendant's cabinet 
works adjoining the plaintiff's house. Mr. E. S. Brown, 
instructed by Mr. Martin, represented Mr. Manley; and 
Mr. Cochrane, instructed by Mr. C. B. Taylor, appeared 
for Mr. Blankstone. 


PLAINTIFF'S CASE. 


Mr. Brown said that “ his client resided at No. رو‎ Salis- 
bury Street, Liverpool ; he was not the owner, and had a 
lease at £26 a year in consideration of experdiog £109 8 
the house. The defendant commenced business at No. 7, 
Salisbury Street, in March, ıgot, and, as the Corporation 
required him to burn all waste ends of wood, the partition 
walls became cracked with the heat, giving outlet to 
volumes of smoke. There was also considerable noise 
from saws and hammering, and vibration from a gas 
engine. In consequence of the nuisance theatrical lodgers 
at plaintif's house left, and declared that they would not 0 
back again. Plaintiff's furniture had been damaged to 
the extent of £10, and the walls, which had been papere 
at a cost of £10, now required repapering. The learn 
counsel then called Mr. Manley, who said ‘that there was 
a deal of smoke coming through the walls, and there was @ 
great noise from the machinery which caused a vibration 
to the walls and the flags in the cellar-kitchen.' Cross- 
examined by Mr. Cochrane, he said, * Mr. Day was the 
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British engineers is now being carried out by American 
engineers. 

The author showed that the progress of American manu- 
facturing and engineering industry was directly due to the 
encouragement held out to inventors by the successive 
United States Governments from the time of Washington. 
The encouragement given to American inventors by the 
Act of 186: had rewarded Americans with a wave of 
unequalled prosperity. The author pointed out that the 
British policy in reference to the inventor was quite 
different from that ofthe United States, and that whereas 
the British inventor might obtain a British patent, which 
was merely a registration of date and the printed disclo- 
sure of the invention, and for which, for a period of validity 
of 14 years, he had to pay no less than £99, the American 
inventor was given, for the sum of /3 odd, the benefit of 
an unprejudiced examination and investigation by technical 
experts. 1] the patent passed successfully through that 
ordeal the inventor had to pay an additional fee of £4, for 
which he secured, without any further payment whatsoever, 
the right to the patent for a period of 17 years from the 
date of application. The chances that au American patent 
would pass safely through a law contest were 74 to 100, 
whereas the chances of the British patent being found 
valid were only 58 to 100. 

The author then showed that whereas in seven American 
States noted for the inventive characteristics of their 
people the capital value fer capita equalled 682 dols., in 
seven other States, each having a population of low inven- 
tive capacities, the capital value fer capita only equalled 
176 dols. The author observed that seven.eighths of the 
many hundreds of millions of dollars of capital invested in 
American manufacturing industries were applied to the 
manufacture of patented articles, products, or machinery. 

To demonstrate the deadly effect of the yearly taxation 
of the British patent system, the author stated that of the 
138,517 Britisb patents applied for during the last five 
years some 104,000 became void in the fifth or sixth year 
from the date of the application, and the British Govern- 
ment would have drawn in fees from those abandoned 
patents nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. The 
author showed that in ten recent years the profit surplus 
earned by the British Patent Department was over one 
million sterling ; the American Patent Department earned 
a profit of £275,000. 

The author referred to the economic policy of the 
United States' manufacturers, which explained the reason 
why comparatively modern plant was often replaced by 
new appliances which earned increased profits by their 
improved efficiency. He recommended the adoption of the 
American patent system, which policy would stimulate the 
inventive characteristics of the British race. He referred 
to the 1901 Committee appointed by the present Govern- 
ment to enquire into the British patent system and give 
their maia conclusions and opinions, which were strongly 
in favour of stringent legislative revision; and he called 
attention to tae recent introduction in the House of 
Commons, by the Goverament, of a Bill having that 

bject. 

j In his final remarks the author observed that so long as 
England had the trade and industry of the world practi- 
cally to herself she could handicap the representatives 
of her industries with almost intolerable burdens with 
impunity; but those burdens must now be removed, or 
Eogland’s champions would be compelled tc cry “ peccavi," 
and retire discomfited from the arena. 
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S. COLMAN'S R.C. CATHEDRAL, QUEENS- 
TOWN. 


HE Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Colman, Queens- 
town, the building of which commenced in 1868, is 

now completed. The cathedral is situated at an elevation 
of nearly 150 ft. above the level of the harbour. The 
tower and spire will rise some 300 ft. above the foundation. 
The building was originally designed by Messrs. Pugin & 
Ashlin, and the foundations were put in according to their 
design. When these were complete the contract for the 
main building was let to Messrs. Meade & Son, Dublin, 
for £33,000. But when the walls were scarcely 12 ít. 
high a decision was then arrived at that, no matter what 


stone's cabinet works, the former showing that the gas 
engine was placed close to the party-wall of Nos. 5 and 7, 
and not the party wall of Nos. 7 and 9, and was 19 feet 
distant to the centre. There was a band saw 13 feet 5 inches 
distant, a fret saw 12 feet distant, and an upright moulding 
machine 6 feet 9 inches distant, all well bedded on a 
concrete foundation. The main shafting was below the 
cellar floor level, and worked by belting and pulleys by the 
3-h.p. gas engine. The end of the shaít was 2 feet 6 inches 
irom the said party-wall of Nos. 7 and o, the latter machine 
(U.M.M.) was worked by a counter-shaft from the main 
with belting ; the circular saw was placed in the yard above 
the ground floor level and 5 feet 6 inches from the party- 
wall of No. 7 and رو‎ and worked off the main shaft by 
pulleys and belting; the cross cut saw was on a raised plat- 
form, 3 feet 10 inches from the ground level, and worked by 
a counter-shaft from the main, and is 11 feet 5 inches 
distant from the said party-wall." 

On the 13th ult. he met Mr. Chuck, architect (plaintiff's), 
to make tests in No. 9 as to the nuisance complained of 
under its various heads, but was only allowed on this 
occasion to deal with the smoke complaint. He proceeded 
to inspect the party-wall in the basement, particularly at 
the rear of the fireplaces, in the defendant's works, and 
no smoke could be seen proceeding from it, but there was 
a very slight smell of burning wood. Neither could he see 
any fractures in the brickwork; a little of the plaster was 
missing off the wall in two places; the wall appeared to be 
plumb, and did not bear evidence of having received any 
vibratory shock. It was damp at the west end, and 
possibly at the east end it would be damp at times owing 
to the gully overflowing in the rear, it being at a higher 
level than the cellar floor. There appeared to be a little 
smoke in the atmosphere, which he thought proceeded 
from the defective front kitchen range, the hood 
or blower of which wanted pointing, the back of 
the grate wanted pointing badly, the flue sweeping and 
pargeting. ‘This also applied in respect of the three latter 
items to the fireplace in the back kitchen, and, in fact, to 
the fireplaces throughout the house. The boiler in the 
back kitchen wanted pointing, and one or two of the bricks 
were fractured. The party-wall was 14 inches thick in the 
basement and و‎ inches above, with a brick lacking to the fire. 
places. A little smoke could be seen in the atmosphere of 
the first floor, but no smoke came through the wall. There 
was a damp, close, vitiated atmosphere throughout the 
upper rooms; the spacious staircase was not ventilated, 
the skylight being a fixture. The small bedrooms next to 
defendant's house had no fireplaces, and the linen closet 
was not ventilated; the front attic bedroom next to No. 77 
was badly ventilated. The drainage was wrongly con- 
structed in the basement, and he was sure there was a 
larger percentage of carbon oxide than there should be. 
He did not notice that the paint on the paper on the first 
floor was badly blistered, and did not attribute the dis- 
colouring of the paper to the heat and smoke from the 
defendant's premises, but from the plaintiff's own fire- 
places, which were defective and grimy (or from down- 
draughts in the chimneys’, and the impure and damp 
atmosphere. The wall was slightly warm on the first 
floor at the rear of one of the fireplaces, but was not 
excessively hot. 

Subsequently Messrs. Crossley’s engineer in his presence 
»؛‎ made vibration tests in all of the workrooms in defend- 
ant's works, by placing small carved pieces of wood on 
to the gas brackets close to the party-wall of 7 and و‎ and 
a piece of paper in a cup, with the result there was not the 
slightest motion of either.” Mr. McGovera continued to 
state that “ he made vibration tests himself in No. 7 with 
water bowls in the machine and workrooms with a like 
result. Oathe 17th ult., in company with Mr. Haldane, 
C.E., he again met Mr. Chuck, who refused to allow Mr. 
Haldane to see the flues of the fireplaces. An examination 
was made of the party-wal! ia Nos. 7 and g, but no smoke 
could be seen coming through the wall, there was a little 
smoke in the atmosphere in the basement and first floor. 
Water tests were applied in every room and passage as 
close to the party-wall as possible, and no motion could be 
seen in the water, which is particularly sensitive to any 
vibratory shock. All the machines were working with the 
exception of the fret-saw and the two sawsin the yard. A 
slight noise could be heard in the rear basement kitchen, 
the dining-room over, and the first floor back bedroom but 
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owner of the property ; he lodged with him, but had not 
joined him in the action. He admitted, when he took 
No. رو‎ Salisbury Street, No. 7 was let to a plumber and 
general contractor, and he did not complain of any noise 
until the defendant took the house. He would have bought 
the property only for the nuisance.’ " 

Mrs. Manley said that, ‘before the defendant com- 
menced business next door she had an average of twelve 
theatrical lodgers during the winter season; now she had 
only two or three. She had obtained £2 a week for the 
best room." Miss Manley also gave evidence. Examined 
by Mr. Cochrane, she said “No. 13 was a common 
lodging-house, but she had not seen it stated outside that 
lodgings could be had for 2s. and 2s. 11d. a week." 

Other witnesses testified to the annoyance and unplea- 
santness caused by the nuisance complained of. 

Mr. Chuck, architect, said ** he had examined the walls 
between the plaintiffs house and the defendant's works, 
and saw a quantity of smoke coming through it. The wall 
was cracked by the heat from the defendant's fireplaces, 
the rooms required repapering in consequence, and the 
paint on the paper on the first floor was badly blistered. 
The paper on the party-wall was discoloured by the heat 
and smoke proceeding from defendant's factory. He met 
Mr. McGovern, the defendant's architect, on the 13th ult. 
(and again on the 17th ult.; on the latter date Mr. Haldane 
accompanied Mr. McGovern), and pointed out to him 
where the smoke came through the party-wall in the base- 
ment (and other floors) at the rear of the defendant's fire- 
places; there was a strong smell of burning wood at the 
time. On the upper floors there was a quantity of smoke 
frequently. He had inspected the chimney-flue of the 
front-kitchen fireplace and the back of same. He found 
them in good condition; also the other fireplaces in the 
house, which were in good condition. There was a great 
noise from the working of the machines and saws, and a 
great vibration of the walls and floors. He went with Mr. 
McGovern on the 13th ult. aforesaid, to see the works at 
No. 7, and inspected the fireplaces in the cellars and upper 
work-rooms; new brick fenders had been built, and the 
ranges taken away in the former. He noticed that the 
joints of one of them and the sofit of another had the 
appearance of having been lately plastered." Examined 
by Mr. Cochrane, he said “it looked quite new." Mr. 
Cochrane said “it had been done before Mr. Blankstone 
went into the house." 

A paperhanger who had formerly, he said, ‘‘ papered the 
rooms," stated “that they required repapering; and the 
paint on the paper on the first floor landing was badly 
blistered, and the paper was discoloured on the walls in 
consequence of the heat and smoke from Mr. Blankstone's 
works." Counsel said that was his case for the plaintiff. 


DEFENDANT'S CASE. 


Mr. Cochrane, in opening his defence, emphasied the 
fact “ that Mr. Day, the owner of plaintiff's house, was not a 
party to the action; that the neighbourhood was developing 
into a business one; and for some years past, before the 
defendant took No. 7, Salisbury Street, it was a plumber 
and general contractors' works. He used the rear of the 
premises as such, plumbers and joiners and marble masons 
worked there, and, consequently, there would frequently 
be a great noise. So that the plaintiff took his house 
knowing this. There were a number of business premises 
and similar works in the immediate vicinity of the plaintift's 
house, and next door but one (No. 13) was let as a common 
lodging house. When the plaintiff complained to the 
defendant, he told his workmen to make as little noise as 
possible, and the fires had only been used for boiling tea 
and heating glue. He would bring experts and witnesses 
to prove that there was no nuisance caused by heat, smoke, 
noise, and vibration." 

Mr. Blankstone bore out his learned counsel’s remarks 
as to the careful way his men worked the machines and 
saws in order to make as little noise as possible, and that he 
only had low fires merely to boil tea and heat glue. The 
engine was about 20 feet away from the wall between their 

remises ; the machines and saws were also some distance 
rom ıt; they were not worked all together, but only as 
required. Mr. Blankstone’s foreman gave corroborative 
evidence. Mr. H. McGovern, Fellow of the Liverpool 
(chartered) Architectural Society, stated that “He had 
Prepared a basement and ground floor plan of Mr. Blank- 
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JOTTINGS. 


LARGE varieiy teatre is to be erected in Giaszow by 
tte Empires (Limited) Company. Mr. Frari 
E ztcham is the architect. 


We ucderstand that Mr. Anbar Pye-Smit! the manazirz- 
director of tbe we:i-xaown St. Pancras Ironwerk Co. Lid, 
has lately been appointed a justice of the peace for 
Midd.esex. 


Ma. A. MF. SHoasscs, sculptor. G'aszow, bas received a 
commission fror the Scottish Board of Mancfactares to 
execule a statue of the poet Barbour, a contem of 
Chaucer, to be placed in a niche of the National Portrait 
Gailery, Edinburgh. 


Tuzae has Leen placed in Richmond Chapel, Breck Road, 
Liverpool, a taLiet of white martie, with framework of 
Derbyshire alaba<:er, designed and executed by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, in memory of Rev. F. H. 
Kobarts, first pastor of the Church. 


New premises for the Huil and East Riding Club have 
just been opened. They were designed by Mr. B. S. 
Jacobs, architect, Hu'i, and the contract has been carried 
out solely by Messrs. Good & Sons, Limited, of Hull. 


Tre Corporation of London are now prepared to receive 
applications for tbe vacant appointment of Town Clerk. 
The salary has been fixed at {2,000 per annum. No pro 
fessional qualincaticn is imposed, but an age limit of fifty 
for candidates has been fixed. 


The Isle of Wight memorial to the late Queen Victoria 
is to take the form of a tall, graceful column with a 
lantern of Gothic design, surmounted by a spire and cross. 
The memorial will be erected in Newport Market, on the 
spot where her late Majesty received an address on the 
occasion of her Diamond Jubilee. 


Prass for the extension of the Darlington Technical 
College have been prepared by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect. They provide for a large engineering 
laboratory and lecture hall, and the cost is estimated at 
between £7,000 and £8000. The plans bave been pro 
visionally approved. 


ALL Saints’ CHURCH, Gratswood, Haslemere, was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Winchester on the 
13th inst. A vicarage has also been built. Messrs. Bow- 
man & Sons, of Stamford, were the contractors, Mr. 
Shelmerdina the clerk of works, and Messrs. Oliver & 
Dodgsbun, of Carlisle and Leeds, were the architects 1n 


| consultation with Mr. Axel H. Haig. 


THE Lichfield City Council at a special meeting on the 
19th inst. considered the report of Mr. J. R. Elliott, 
A.M.I.C.E., of Nottingham, the sanitary engineer engaged 
to investigate the state of the existing sewerage system. 
It was resolved to forward the report to the 
Government Board, and to apply for a loan of £7,000 to 
carry out the necessary works. Mr. Elliott was appointed 
engineer to prepare working drawings, etc. 


IN connection with the Deptford Tunnel Improvements, 
the case of the executors of the late Mr. C. Huntley 0 
the London County Council was decided, before the Under- 
Sheriff of London and a special jury, the other day. The 
land and a portion of Messrs. Huntley's coal what adjoin- 
ing the Old Ship Hotel at Greenwich, is required for the 
terminus of the Deptford Tunnel. Mr. William Eve, tut 
veyor, estimated that the amount of compensation the 
claimants should receive was £2,820, but during the و‎ 
it was arranged that a new right of way should be open“ 
in the place of the one already stopped up, and this reduc 
the witness's valuation by $1,500. Mr. Edward E 
K.C., for the County Council, contended that the سا‎ 


sation to which the executors were entitled would be 
He called several 


met by a sum of something over £600. £600 an 


surveyors, whose valuations were all between 
£700. The jury returned a verdict for £850. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


"E Lave received from the General Electric Company, 
! ; r . . ۰ 4 

۱ ,[۱۱:.::ا‎ Queen Victoria Street, E.C., a copy of their 
ren i.t of special i.iuminating devices for the coronation. 
)أ‎ contains, of course, only a selection from the large range 
which tr company have prepared for their clients, but 
510و‎ to indicate what a variety of effective devices 
can be arranged. Some of the foliage and flower sprays 
w^;:'d be also very pretty. 


Mx, H. E. Gaze, manufacturer of the Oxslin Fibrous 
Flaster Decorations, 16, Hinde Street, Marylebone Lane, 
London, W.. begs the attention of his customers to his 
telephone “ No. 1945 Paddington.” The telephone has 
Leen connected in consequence of numerous requests from 
customers requiring quick communication, and any orders 
or instructions received by ‘phone will have prompt 
attention, and Mr. Gaze, or competent representative, will 
ie happy to call upon architects, contractors or builders, 
at any time on receiving request to do so. 


Tug Temporary Infectious Diseases Hospital, High 
Wycombe, is being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorlands’ patent Manchester Stoves, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother of 
Manchester. 


We much regret to find that in Messrs. G. and F. Earle’s 
advertisement of “ Nonex" (an odourless cement paint), 
published on page 10 of the advertisements in our issue of 
February 28th, the printer made an unfortunate mistake in 
one sentence. He put “ Rates increased 200 times over 
in eight months,” instead of “ Sales increased 200 times 
over in eight months!” The mistake is so absurd that we 
do not suppose any of our readers could, by any stretch of 
imagination, have supposed that the use of Messrs. Earles’ 
٠' Nonex” could possibly have had anything to do with an 
increase in the rates, but, of course, printers are used to 


this sort of thing | ۱ 
ee N 


A picture by the late Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A., “ In the 
Canterbury Meadows "—a group of cattle and sheep— was 
sold last week, at Messrs. Protheroe £ Morris's sale rooms, 
for 255 guineas. Another picture by the same artist, 
" Evening on the Stour, Canterbury,” realised 250 guineas. 


very crux of the whole problem of competition reform. 
We have said a good deal about it in one way or another 
in these columns of late, and we do not think those who 
discussed it on Friday last had any more to say than has 
already been said. Yet there seemed to be a general sort 
of opinion amongst those who led the discussion that two 
or more assessors were quite a necessity in competitions 
for buildings to cost a considerable amount. We see no 
particular objection to this, even though we may not be 
greatiy enamoured of the idea, provided you ean select 
the two or three as well as you can the one, and the 
promoters are willing to pay for them, or the assessors are 
agreeable to the present scale of fees being cut down. Mr. 
Gibson boldly declared his opinion that the fees for asses- 
sorship were absurdly high; that assessors ought to be 
quite willing to do the work for much smaller fees. Of 
course, if the Institute are to act as the intermediary 
between promoters and assessors it would seem to place 
the latter upon a more independent footing in regard to 
their duties, and the arrangement might also be more 
satisfactory to the promoters, especially in regard to the 
suggested fixed scale of fees and the payment of them 
through the Institute. And possibly this intervention of 
the Institute as the chief agent in the appointment and 
payment of assessors might lead to a more definite re- 
cognition and acceptance by promoters of the R.I.B.A. 
* Suggestions," and of the fundamental principle that 
the assessor's award should be the final decision. 
Of course, we do not expect that the promoters should 
absolutely bind themselves to accept the assessor's award. 
Then indeed might the architectural millennium have 
arrived! But we do hold that, provided a capable assessor 
is appointed, the approval of his selection ought to follow 
as a matter of course. Otherwise, why seek his advice at 
all? The name of such an assessor, announced at the 
outset of a competition, is to all intents and purposes a 
guarantee of good faith on the part of the promoters, who, 
by giving practical effect to the assessor's recommenda- 
tions, do but carry out to a logical conclusion the obvious 
intention of the appointment. 

The juty system is not free from objections. غ1‎ might 
be urged that in the case of three assessors being appointed 
there would be the chance of the good judgment of the 
weak-kneed man being ovet-ridden by the less sound 
wisdom of the strong-willed man. Personally, we are by 
no means sure that a competent assessor who knows his 
own mind, and how to stick to it, does not afford the 
simplest and best method 01 assessorship in the majority 
of cases. Of course, where a very large and important 
public building is in question, then two or more 
assessors might possibly be an advantage as dividing an 
otherwise onerous responsibility. But we could not agree 
at all that one of the three should be a representative of 
the promoters, and we are glad that Mr. Hare and others 
dissented from this suggestion. It would open the door— 
quite possibly the back door—to local influence, and this 
would be at once disastrous. Meanwhile, we are in sub- 
stantial agreement with Resolutions 2 and 3, which run as 
follows :—(2) That competitions for buildings of consider- 
able size should be adjudged by a jury of two or three 
assessors; in the case of specialised and technical buildings 
one of these assessors should be thoroughly conversant 
with the type of building required. (3) That the whole of 
the fees for assessing the designs be paid into the Institute, 
and that these be paid to the assessors by the Institute. 

With Resolution No. 4 we are in cordial agreement. 
This runs as follows :—*“ That while it is desirable the 
nomination of assessors should remain in the hands of the 
President, we consider a list of architects should be drawn 
up from which assessors might be nominated." Thefram- 
ing of such a list is of real importance in our opinion, and 
if it were drawn up by the Competitions Committee could 
hardly fail to commend itself to the President—whoever 
he might happen to be—as relieving him to some extent, 
of a too personal responsibility in the matter. Besides 
which, even in cases where the Institute did not act as 
agent between promoters and competitors it is possible 
that such a list would still be useful if brought to the notice 
of the former. There might be some little difficulties to be 
got over in the compilation and adoption of such a list, 
but we do not think them insuperable. And certainly the 
advantages would far outweigh any disadvantage one 
could mention. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSESSORS AND COM- 
PETITION REFORM. 


E have never minimised or overlooked the very 
serious difficulties which lie right in the path of any 
real reform in architectural competitions. It is impossible 
indeed to have had anything to do with such reform even 
in the way of merely writing about it without discovering 
how very practical and real these difficulties are. Much 
has already been done, as everyone knows, to secure the 
carrying out of competitions upon a basis which shall be 
perfectly fair to the promoters, and at the same time just 
to the competitors. Yetthe recent fiascos, such as the results 
of the competitions for the Glasgow Infirmary, Hereford 
Municipal Buildings, and the Chelsea Baths indicate in a 
very startling fashion the inherent weakness of the com- 
petitors’ position. In each of these competitions the award 
of the assessors was set aside by the promoters, and other 
designs given the preference. And it is this question of 
assessorship which seems to be the most pressing evil 
calling for reform. Given assessors like Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A.,and Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, there 
ought to have been no question as to the acceptance of 
their recommendation at Chelsea and Glasgow. The 
Chelsea case was, if anything, the worse of the two, and seems 
to have been somewhat of the nature of the last straw for it 
resulted in the calling together at the Institute of British 
architects last Friday of a meeting of architects interested 
in competition reform. The note of invitation was signed 
by Messrs. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., Herbert W. 
Wills, A.R.I.B.A., and J. S. Gibson, A.R.I.B.A., and a 
goodly number of architects responded to the invitation 
in person, a number of others unable to be present 
sending letters expressing sympathy with the object 
of the meeting. We give some account of the meeting 
elsewhere, but we may here briefly refer to a few of the 
points raised by the various speakers, and also to the 
resolutions which the meeting ultimately passed. 
The first note struck in Friday's meeting was in regard 
to the attitude of the Institute towards the competition 
system and this was embodied in the first of the four reso- 
lutions ultimately passed, and which was to the effect, 
“That the Institute should use energetic means to obtain 
‚control of the conduct of competitions in the initial 
stages." It seemed to be the opinion of the speakers that 
more might have been done by the Institute to safeguard 
the interests of the profession in the matter. No doubt 
there might, but considering how many of the older and 
most influential members of that body have so strongly and 
persistently condemned the system, and have regarded the 
injustice that architects have suffered at the hands of pro- 
moters with a serve-them-right sort of air, it seems to us 
the Institute have not done so badly. The “ Suggestions for 
the Conduct of Competitions ” are, it is true, only sugges- 
tions, but they are admirably drawn up on the whole, and 
if they were duly acted upon by promoters there would be 
little to complain of. Again, the Institute cannot force 
either promoters or competitors to make these suggestions 
the basis of their actions. If promoters decline to embody 
the main and most essential provisions they contain, 
and architects endorse this action by accepting conditions 
which do not include them, the Institute are helpless. 
But we do think the Institute might very properly and 
opportunely take up this important question of reform in 
regard to professional assessorship, and we are in hopes 
that the present movement inaugurated at last Friday's 
meeting may stimulate the Council to definiteaction. The 
appointment of a committee to discuss the assessorship 
question is certainly a move in the right direction, and 
should lead to سا‎ really being done. 
But the main question considered by the meeting had 
reference to the professional assessor and his appointment. 
Now we may take it that this is at the present time the 
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etition for a new clubhouse for the Gourock 
Yacht Club Ro be erected at the west-end of Ashton, eight 
designs were submitted. These have been considered by 
the adjudicator, Mr. William Leiper, A.R.S.A,, Glasgow, 
who has selected those submitted by Messrs, Stewart, 
Tough & Alexander, Greenock. Mr. James Coats's gift 
amounted to £2,000, and an effort will be made to keep the 
total cost as near as possible to this figure. 


Tue Committee of the Ilkley Baptist Society have out of 
42 sets of competitive designs for the new church and 
schools, which they propose to erect in Devon Crescent, 
accepted the plans of Messrs. Garside & Pennington, of 
Pontefract and Castleford. The estimated cost of the 
buildings is / 8,000. 


In our mention of the subjects set for the R.1.B.A. Students’ 
Competitions, 1902-3, we omitted to refer to the new com: 
petition for the Arthur Cates’ Prize. Mr. Cates left £ 1,500 
to be invested for the purpose of providing an annual prize 
for the promotion of the study of architecture, ۵ 
especially in relation to the application of geometry to 
vaulting, stability of edifice, and design, coupled with 
actual measurement and delineation, both geometrical and 

ictorial, of appropriate examples in Great Britain and 
oreign countries, it being made a condition that such prize 


1 


| shall be awarded in connection with some examination in 


Architecture held under the authority of the Charter of the 
said Institute, and that the recipient thereof shall have 
previously passed the final examination of the said Institute 
in one examination only." Particulars of the conditions 
of the competition for this Prize are contained in the list of 
Prizes and studentships issued by the Institute. We note 
also that the Council have increased the value of the 
God win Bursary for 1903 from £40 to £65. 


estate of some 15 acres at Rhyl for the building thereon of 
Premiums of £20 and £5 are offered 
for the two best designs—which by the way are to include 
plans for the Proposed dwellings—and the designs are to 
become the property of the owner of the estate. This offer is 
quite too generous | Such handsome premiums should 
have included the Architect’s Carrying out of the work, 
travelling expenses, and all ! 


AT the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Monday evening next, Mr, Sidney K. Greenslade, 
A.R.LB.A,, will read a Paper on “ The Planning of some 
recent Library Buildings in the United States.” 


IT appears that in excavating at the extreme east end ol 
Wakefield Cathedral Preparatory to carrying out a portion 
of the new extensions, the workmen last week discovered 
a section of the foundation of the original edifice, erected 
about the time of William the Conqueror. Near it, along: 
side what apparently had been a limekiln, was found a 
block of Stone, forming part of the abacus of a Norman 


capital, with diaper carving, and in an excellent state of 
Preservation. 


Tue following curious remarks we take from the Daily 
Chronicle: “An examination of the late Mr. Bentleys 
designs and colour-sketches shows that he had made con- 
siderable progress with his plans for the interior decoration 
of the Westminster Cathedral. This discovery comes as a 
great relief, and to nobody is it more welcome than D 
Cardinal Vaughan, who gave his architect a free hand, Y 
has no designs of his own on the building. It is hoped by 
the Cardinal that the assistants in Mr. Bentley's office = 
be able to give effect in great part to the plans of their a 
master; and, if the occasion arises, other profession 
advice, and that the best, will certainly be taken. 


THE death is announced, at the age of g1, of M. Jean سم‎ 
Flandrin, a French landscape painter of reputation 
the brother of the more famous Hippolyte Flandrin. 


To those who enjoy the literary side of architecture zi 
last number of the R.I.B.A. Journal must have ade 
unusual treat, غ1‎ is always a real pleasure ۵ uch 
Professor Aitchison’s lectures on architecture, quite as ا‎ 
from their literary merit as from ıhe wealth of M سس‎ 
knowledge which they reveal. Andthe first Royal Aca 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


HERE appeared to be a larger gathering than usual 
T at the annual general meeting of the Architects 
Benevolent Society held at the Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Wednesday evening last. Mr. William Emerson 
was unable to be present, and Mr. Macvicar Anderson 
presided in his absence. ۱ 

After the confirmation of the minutes of the last meeting 
the annual report (which we print elsewhere) was read by 
Mr. Percival Currey, the hon. secretary. 

Mr. Anderson, the Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, remarked that it Was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
He referred in feeling terms to the great loss the Society 
had sustained through the death of Mr. Arthur Cates, who 
not only supported it by generous financial help, but also 
gave time and thought tothe promotion of its best interests. 
He also alluded to the deaths of Mr. Martineau and Mr. 

M. Brydon. As regarded the Society's finances he 
considered them to be in a satisfactory state so far as the 
increase in capital was concerned, but the income was not 
so satisfactory, ey must not rest satisfied with 
present achievements, but forgetting past attainments must 
aim at yet greater things. It was, be thought, a satis- 
factory feature of the accounts that they showed a com- 
paratively low scale of working expenses. In conclusion 
he mentioned that Mr. Hilton Nash had given a donation 
of ten guineas, | 

he report having been adopted, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the retiring members of the Council, and then 


posed to fill the vacancies (Messrs. F. T. Baggallay, JJ 


Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., was elected a trustee in place | 


of the late Mr. Arthur Cates, In respect to Mr. Webb’s ۱ COMPETITIVE designs are invited for the laying out of an 


election Mr. Anderson remarked on his suitability for the 


position, and said that although a busy man Mr. Webb | artisans’ dwellings. 


always found time to fulfil his engagements, ۸ busy 
man," added Mr. Anderson, ۰ always finds time." 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Hilton Nash, the 

on. treasurer, and to Mr. Percival Currey, the hon. secre- 
tary, the latter of whom in replying remarked upon the 
excellent assistance rendered him by the assistant secre. 
tary. (Mr. Dircks). Both the hon. treasurer and hon. 


carried. 


Votes of thanks were then passed to the retiring auditors 
Mr. Christopher and Mr. Hy. T. Hall, and Mr. E. Buckle 
and Mr. Geo. Hubbard were elected to fill the vacancies, 

Votes of thanks to the RI «B.A. for granting the 
necessary office accommodation, and to Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson for presiding, terminated the Proceedings. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


Ea) 


FTNHE general committee for erecting a memorial to Queen 

[ Victoria.in Liverpool met last week to consider the 
recommendation of the executive committee that the design 
submitted by Messrs. C, J. Aller, F. M. Simpson, ۷۷۰ E. 
Willink, and P. C. Thicknesse. The recommendation was 
adopted. It was stated that a further sum of گر‎ 1,500 will 
be necessary to carry out the work. The design represents 
a lofty dome supported by four groups of four columns, 
The dome is surmounted by a bronze statue of Victory 
10 ft. high, with head poised and outspread wings resting 
on a gilded globe. This figure will be 56 ft. above the 
Under the dome, which will be 
encrusted with gold mosaic, will stand a bronze statue 
14. ft. in height, of Queen Victoria in state robes. On the 
four projecting pedestals wil be bronze statuary repre- 
senting Justice, Peace, Charity, and Wisdom. 


‚level of the pavement, 


' 181 


final stage on Saturday last, when it was declaredopen by 
Mr. A.M. Torrance, the late chairman of the Council. The 
new thoroughfare isabout three quarters of a mile in length, 
60 feet wide, and has cost some £394,000. The cutting 
of this new road right through the congested district 
between Tooley Street and Bermondsey New Road is not 
only a great public convenience but has also let in light 
and air where it was most wanted. It is also 
worthy of note that this street improvement 
15 the first in London in which the cost of the undertaking 
is to be met by a charge levied upon the owners of property 
benefited by the improvement. Parliamentary powers for 
the undertaking were hard to obtain, the Lords’ Committee 
strongly opposing the introduction of the betterment 
ی‎ and three sessions passed before the Council's 
ills received the Royal assent. 


Tue case of the London County Council v. the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, was decided in the 
House of Lords on Monday. This was an appeal from an 
otder of the Court of Appeal reversing an order of Mr. 
Justice Farwell. The respondent company have a station 
for electric lighting in Sardinia Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
the whole of which is required for the intended new street 
[rom Holborn to the Strand. The London County Council 
are empowered by their Act of 1899 to substitute a new site 
for the respondents' works, upon certain conditions set out 
intheact. A dispute arose, the County Council contending 
that they were only bound to provide new works of equal 
value to the old. Thecompany, on the other hand, claimed 
to be entitled to be paid for plant which would produce on 
the new site a greater amount of power than the existing 
amount of plant on the old site would produce. In short, 
they claimed a margin for contingencies. In the first place 
the County Council were successful. On appeal, this 
decision was reversed, and the County Council now asked 
to have the original decision restored. The House of Lords 
decided in favour of the Council allowing the appeal, with 
costs. 
— وىه‎ 


FURTHER REFORM IN ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


T very short notice a meeting of architects interested in 
competition reform was convened last Friday upon a 

note of invitation signed by Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, 
F.R.I.B.A., Herbert W. Wills, A.R 1.B.A., and J. S. 
Gibson, F.R.1.B.A. The meeting was held in the Council 
Room of the Institute of British Architects, aud amongst 
those present were Messrs. Henry T. Hare, J. S. Gibson, 
A. W. S. Cross, H. W. Wills, Sidney R. J. Smith, Maurice 
B. Adams, T. Raffles Davison, H. Percy Adams, J. S. 


Stewart, E. A. Rickards, W. A. Webb, ۷۷۰ A. Forsyth, 


Erskine S. Cummings, C. E. Hutchinson, Hy. A. Crouch, 
Fuller Clark, and E. Hardiog Payne. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Cross, who first of all called 
upon Mr. Wills to read some of the more important letters 
received expressing regret at the inability of the writers to 
be present, and their sympathy with the object of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Wills said that amongst those from whom he had 
received letters were Messrs. S. B. Russell, F. T. Baggallay, 
H. V. Lanchester, W. A. Pite, Hall, Cooper & Davis, and 
Arnold Mitchell. Of these Mr. Wills proceeded to read 
those of Messrs. Russell and Baggallay, which contained 
some suggestions likely to be of interest to the meeting. 
Mr. Wills also referred to a list of some 30 competitions 
in which the assessors had been appointed by the President 
of the Institute, and in seven of which he (Mr. Wills) 
had taken part. The result of the award in tlıree cases 
out of these was, he maintained, unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Cross then gave a brief statement of the conveners' 
views. He said that, as members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, they were in no way antagonistic to 
that body, and they were sincerely glad that the Council 
were about to appoint a committee to report on the subject 
of competition reform. At the same time, they felt strongly 
that in a profession which contained many practitioners 
who were not members of the Institute any proposed 
radical reform must be accomplished by the co-operation 
of workers both inside and outside the Institute walls. As 
a result of that meeting they hoped to bs able to submit to 
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lecture for the present season, given in last week's Journal 
is no exception to the rule. The professor's subject this 
year is “ The Learning of Architecture.” Another ver 
interesting paper in the Journal is that by Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, of Leeds, on “ An Old Quarter of Paris,” excellently 
illustrated. 


Tue Bristol Society of Architects held a meeting on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Frank Wills presiding, when 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 1.5.1. read a paper on “ Ancient 
Lights,” which dealt with the subject in a very practical 
and exhaustive manner. A discussion ensued, and after a 
vote of thanks had been passed to Mr. Clarke, the president 
alluded with regret to the death of a very old member of 
the society in the person of the late Mr. E. W. Barnes, and 
stated that a letter of condolence had been sent to the 
widow and family. 


Tug Associate Section of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association held a meeting on last Wednesday in the 
Rooms, 117, George Street, the 5th inst., when Mr. Geo. 
Wittet read a most interesting paper on Oxford, and gave 
detailed descriptions of the various colleges and other 
important buildings. The lecture was illustrated by lime- 
light views, 


Bv permission of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporation 
Gas Comunissioners, some fifty members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association had an opportunity on Saturday 
afternoon of inspecting the new gasworks at Granton. On 
arrival of the party, after having a general view of the 
huge undertaking from the bridge at the south-east corner 
Qf the site, were conducted over the entire works by 
Mr. W. R. Herring, the chief engineer, who duly explained 
the leading features and purposes of the various buildings, 
the machinery and its uses, and generally the methods that 
will be adopted in 
of the scheme. 


A LECTURE upon " Chemistry in its Relation to the Arts,” 
was delivered at a meeting of the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland, held on the 4th inst., Mr. 
R. M. Butler occupying the chair, by Mr. Marmaduke 
Purcell, M.I.C.E.I. The lecturer dealt generally upon the 
importance of a study of chemistry by children at school, 
tending as it did to the encouragement of exactness, cleanli- 
ness and thoughtfulness, but more particularly upon the 
effects which chemistry and its researches had upon building, 
opening up as it had done new processes of manufacture 
and general improvement in the chemical composition of 
materials. Mr. F. G. Hicks proposed a vote of thanks to 
the speaker, which was seconded by Mr. F. Shaw and 
supported by Messts. H. Allberry and E. Bradbury, and 
passed unanimously. Mr. Purcell, in acknowledging the 
vote of thanks, replied to several questions raised. 


Tue annual report of the London Master Builders’ 
Association for 1991-2, read at the annual meeting held on 
the 27th ult., has little of interest in it for those outside 
the Association. But it is gratifying to note that good 
results are reported in connection with the policy con- 
sistently pursued for some years past by the Association 
of referring trade disputes to conciliation boards composed 
of equal numbers of employers and workmen. The officers 
of the Association for 1902-3, elected at the annual meeting 
are :—President, Mr. G. J]. Lough (Messrs. Stimpson & 
Co.); Senior Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Brown (Messrs. 
Brown, Son & Blomfield); Junior Vice-President, Mr. A. 
W. Spencer (Messrs. Spencer, Sants & Co.); Hon Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. Carmichael. 


AT a meeting of Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday, 
a letter was read from Mr. H. S. N. Callender, W.S., 
transmitting copy of a resolution and requisition passed at 
a meeting presided over by Dr. Rowand Anderson urging 
upon the Magistrates and Council the advisability of 
erecting the Usher Hall on a site to be selected on the 
West Meadows. The matter was remitted to the Lord 
Provost’s Committee. 


THaT fine scheme of a new southern approach to the 
Tower Bridge, which the London County Council initiated 
and matured in the face of much opposition, reached its 
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interests the meeting had at heart by representing their 
views to the best of his ability to the Institute Council, 
He certainly regarded the present state of things as very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Sidney Smith suggested that the competitors should 
choose their own assessors. He also urged the need for 
securing a reduction in the amount of work to be done b 
competitors in a competition. He thought sketch desigas 
to 1-16th scale should be quite sufficient. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams remarked that you could never 
depend upon your assessor. Some of the best men who 
could inspire confidence in competitors made selections 
which were simply disastrous. On the other hand medi. 
ocre men sometimes made the best choices. He thought in 
regard to Chelsea that the assessor was to blame. Onereal 
disadvantage of competitions was that the competitorscould 
never be brought into direct contact with the promoters, as 
wasusualinthecase of architect and client. Then very often 
the assessor was influenced by the person told off to go 
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round the designs with him. "This was unfortunate. He 


certainly thought it would bea good thing if they could 
get the Institute to take up the question of assessorship. 
He should recommend the appointment of two assessors 
with a representative of the promoters to make the jury of 
three. 

Mr. Hare strongly objected to the idea of a local repre- 
sentative who, he contended, might easily do more harm 
than good. ۱ 

Others also objected to this, and the idea of calling in a 
third man as referee was also not favourably received. 

The question of drawing up a list of assessors from which 
the President of the Institute might make his nomination 
was also considered. That such a list should be drawn up 
appeared to commend itself to the meeting, and Mr. 
Gibson suggested that this should be done by the Compe- 
titions’ Committee, | 

Eventually it was resolved on the motion of Mr. Stewart 
and seconded by Mr. Wills :— 

(1) That the Institute should use energetic means to 
obtain control of the conduct of competitions in tbe 
initial stages. 

(2) That competitions for buildings of considerable size 
should be adjudged by a jury of two or three 
assessors; in the case of specialised and technical 
buildings one of these assessors should be thoroughly 
conversant with the type of building required. l 

(3) That the whole of the tees for assessing the designs 
be paid into the Institute, and that these be paid to 
the assessors by the Institute. 

(4) That while it is desirable the nomination of assessors 
should remain in the hands of the President, we 
consider a list of architects should be drawn up from 
which assessors might be nominated. 

Mr. Wills was then appointed honorary secretary to for- 
ward the resolutions to the R.I.B.A ‚and to call subsequent 
meetings. Anyone wishing to join the Association or to 
be present at future meetings should send their names to 
him at 4, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Ihe proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks : 
the Institute for kindly letting the meeting have the use 0 
the Council Room. | 


——— بر — 


REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ BENE: 
VOLENT SOCIETY. 


HE annual report presented at the annual genera 
meeting of this Society, held on Wednesday last, 
was as follows :— ‘tects’ 
At the last annual general meeting of the Architects 
Benevolent Society the President announced that, owni 
to the pressing calls on the Society, the income ehe 
for the year showed a deficit of over £40, and ie 
consequence, many cases had only been a 
relieved. The President’s statement called forth kn 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson an offer to contribute £ 100 to Rer 
funds of the Society if nine or any number of other کت‎ 
would contribute sums so as to make the total n * a 
£1,000. Mr. Anderson supported his offer by ma spam 
special appeal to a few personal friends, with i in 
that more than the necessaty sum was cordia on) 
Promptly subscribed. The President (Mr. ee 
also brought the objects and position of the Society 
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the Council of the Institute various suggestions and recom- 
mendations emanating from gentlemen outside that body 
which could not fail to assist the Council in their delibera- 
tions. The conveners noted with dismay the rapidly 
increasing number of unfair awards Jn competitions, 
culminating in that made recently by the promoters of the 
competition for public baths at Chelsea, with the partial 
Concurrence at least of one of the most eminent architects 
_ of the day, who allowed his clients, without apparently any 
strong protest on his own part, to award premiums to two 
designs which were both in architectural conception and 
in certain practical arrangements of plan not only far below 
the standard of modern requirements, but immeasurably 
inferior to many designs that were submitted. The con- 
veners further considered that the average assessor either 
did not possess sufficient Strength of character to enable 
bim to cope successfully with the pertinacity often 
displayed by a committee bent on securing an award for 
their own nominee, or else he had not sufficient confidence 
in his own judgment to enable him to give an award that 
he knew might not be at the moment acceptable to his 
clients, In either case, they regarded such a man as unfit 


should be shared by not less than three men. Mr. Cross, 
in conclusion, said he hoped those present would express 
themselves freely by way of suggestion or criticism, since 
a question of such considerable importance ought to be 
thoroughly well thrashed out. 

Mr. Gibson opened the discussion by remarking that the 
chief object was to obtain some reform in the Institute in 
their attitude towards competitions, The Institute had 
never favourably regarded the competition system, although 
they had issued some “Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architecture at Competitions." Indeed it was mainly 
owing to the efforts of the present secretary of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Locke, that they had in their corporate capacity 
taken a more active and practical view of their position 
in regard to getting these ۰ Suggestions ” put before 


definitely recognise the competition system. 
it could when opportunity offered, but it ought to make 
more opportunities. Its attitude was too stand-offish, 
One of the difficulties competitors had to contend with was 
that a competition often appeared fair on the face of it, as 
at Chelsea, and yet had the most untoward results. He 
considered that for all competitions over say £30,000 or 


He thought it would 
be better to appoint one architect who might be deemed 


pure and simple. It was absolutely essential to have 
three men as assessors in specialised buildings. Then as 
regards assessors’ fees he thought them much too high, 
and that in considering the question of further reform this 
should be taken into account. All fees ought to be paid 


Mr. Wills considered the jury system would be good if 
it could be carried out. Referring to the list of competitions 
and the assessors appointed by the Institute, Mr. Wills said 
he considered many of the appointments made in that list 
anything but satisfactory. À number of the men appointed 
ought not to have appeared in the list at all, and yet the 
Institute's nomination should certainly be a guarantee of 
the assessor's competency and fairness. The Institute's 
nominee should, as a matter of fact, be above reproach. 

Mr. Hare remarked that he came there rather to listen 
than to talk since he thought he might better serve the 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION: DESIGN 
PLACED FIRST BY THE ASSESSOR, 
R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


MESSRS. WILLS AND ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS. 


FTER all the disappointments and trouble which com- 
petitions have brought in their train, it has been re- 
setved for this Chelsea Baths Competition, in which all the 
conditions were apparently most favourable, to figure as a 
striking failure of the present system. Here was appar- 
ently every element of good faith and fair dealing to tempt 
the profession, and doubtless the eminence of the assessor 
had much to do with the admirable response by the pro- 
fession to the Chelsea invitation. The profession were 
well satisfied to be judged by Mr. Norman Shaw, and as 
the authorities stated their desire to have a building with 
distinct architectural merit, and called in an eminent 
architect to advise them as to this very quality, 
all seemed to promise well The result of the com- 
petition has been that the design placed unquestionably 
first by Mr. Norman Shaw, to quote his own words— 
*quite the finest submitted "—has been relegated to a 
second place, and distinct architectural merit has gone by 
the board! We have done our utmost to emphasise the 
grave mistake which has been made in this important 
competition and one sincerely hopes the profession will 
take well to heart the lesson it conveys. 

We are glad to place on record the factsin regard to this 
competition, and we are sure that those of our readers best 
qualified to judge will thoroughly endorse Mr. Shaw's 
opinion as to the general excellence of Messrs. Wills and 
Anderson's design. Not only has it an able and archi- 
tecturally considered plan, but also an elevational treat- 
ment of dignity and character which would have been 
eminently desirable for a public building in Chelsea. 

Messrs. Wills and Anderson send us the following 
comments relative to their design :— ۱ 

' We considered it necessary to so design our plan that 
it might line up with the Town Hall in the rear, presenting 
an unbroken front to the new street, to make which 
buildings are now being pulled down. Any other arrange- 
ment would hide Mr. Brydon’s fine front to the Town Hall 
from many points of view. In order to. do this we have 
found it necessary to place the boilers and engineering 
arrangements in front, to which there are absolutely no 
practical objections. We have also adopted the courtyard 
plan, by which the necessity for all internal corridors is 
obviated, and the staircases lighted along the whole length 
of each side, as stipulated for in the conditions. Ample 
light is by this means obtained for all sections of the 
buildings, and top light for the cooling room of Turkish 
bath.” 


e 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


HE meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 

was the statutory annual meeting of the Council when 

the election of the chairman and other officers and the 

various committees took place. Mr. J. McDougall was 

elected chairman, Lord Monkswell vice-chairman, and 
Mr. H. Clark, deputy-chairman. 


Tue BRickLAYING QUESTION. 


A question was asked relative to the bricklaying question, 
but Lord Welby said that as the sub-committee of the 
Finance Committee was at the present moment expiring, 
the question should be addressed to the incoming com- 
mittee. 

Tug New RATE. 


Lord Welby said he was authorised by the Finance 
Committee to state that, so far as at present could be 
foreseen, the amount of the county rate for 1902-1903 
would be 2530. in the pound, being 1270. for general 
county purposes, and ۰ for special county purposes. 
That was an advance of id. in the pound over the last 
rate, and that was largely due to the increased charge for 
interest on and repayment of debt. 
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the attention of the Royal Institute of Architectsof Ireland 
and of the Societies allied with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; and your Council have the satisfaction 
to report that donations or increased subscriptions were 
received from the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
and the Aberdeen, Liverpool, Nottingham, Manchester, 
and Devon and Exeter Societies. The Council desire 
cordially to thank Mr. Macvicar Anderson and the Presi- 
dent, both for their generous contributions and for their 
individual efforts, by which they have so materially 
increased the prosperity of the Society. Thanks are also 
due to Mr. J. D. Christopher, to whose kindly intercession 
a donation of £21 from the Worshipful Company of Salters 
is due. غ1‎ should also be mentioned that Mr. W. W. 
Gwyther, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, and Mr. W. Campbell Jones 
increased the amount of their subscriptions. ۱ 

In consequence of the amount standing to the credit of 
the capital account —4 1,319 16s. 4d. having been received 
in donations, and £1,500 under the provisions of the will of 
the late Mr. Arthur Cates— purchases were effected during 
the year of £430 Caledonian Railway 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock, and £2,606 7s. sd. 23 per cent. Consols. 

The increase of late years in the amount received in 
subscriptions has been steadily maintained, the total 
amount being £563 Is. 6d., as against £522 os. 6d. 
received in 1900. The growth of the Society's income 
has, however, been accompanied by increasing claims on 
its resources, and £813 was distributed in pensions and 
grants during the period under review, as against £790 
expended in 1900, Out of the 56 applicants for relief, 22 
were from Ireland and the provinces. It will be observed 
from the accompanying statement of accounts that the 
income account shows a deficit of /28 18s. rod. ۱ 

The Council have had under consideration the desirability 
of altering two of the by-laws. It is proposed to alter the 
wording of By-law No. 55 so as to bring it under the powers 
of the Trustee Act of 1893, by which tbe field open to the 
Society'sinvestments may be enlarged without jeopardising 
the value of the security. In view of the additions to the 
capital account it is proposed to alter By-law 65, so as to 
increase the number of pensioners from six to ten. If this 
15 carried into effect it will materially add to the happiness 
of a few of those who are dependent on the Society for 
yearly grants, by removing the feeling of uncertainty neces- 
sarily attached to this form of relief. Resolutions embody- 
ing the proposed changes in these by-laws will be sub- 
mitted to you. 

The Council desire to commend to your attention a pro- 
posal made by a subscriber, who has himself carried it into 
practical effect—viz., that the odd shillings received in 
fees byarchitects acting in arbitration cases should be pre- 
sented to the Society. 

It is with great regret that the Council record the irre- 
parable loss sustained by the Society in the death of Mr. 
Arthur Cates. Mr. Cates was on many occasions a member 
of the Council (a position which he occupied at the time 
of his death); he acted from 1891-96 as the Society’s 
Treasurer, and its present financial stability is largely due 
to his exertions during that period ; and he was one of the 
Society's trustees. Mr. Cates' interest in the Society was 
sustained until the last; and the handsome bequest of 
گر‎ 1,500 from one so familar with its practical affairs is, your 
Council feel, both a testimony to the Society’s usefulness 
and its needs. 

The Council have also to record with great regret the 
death of an old subscriber and member of the Council, 
Mr. E. H. Martineau, and of Mr. J. M. Brydon, who had 
liberally responded to Mr. Macvicar Anderson's appeal. 

The Council desire to nominate Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., 
for election as trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Cates. ۱ 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior members, 
retire by rotation from tbe Council: Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
Mr. R. A. Briggs, Mr. Arthur Cates (deceased), Mr. E. A. 
Gruning, and Mr. G. T. Hine. To fill these vacancıes 
the Council beg to nominate :—Mr. F. T. Baggallay, Mr. 
J. J. Burnet, Mr. J. H. Christian, Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, 
and Mr. George Scamell. 7 : 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have granted office accommodation ; and Mr. Locke and 
the other officials have been invariably helpful in any 
matter connected with the Society—services which are 
cordially recognised and appreciated. 
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ordinary adult gave off during repose about two-thirds of a 
cubic foot of carbon dioxide per hour, and a whole cubic 
foot during active work. Remembering that 1*5 per cent, 
of carbon dioxide in air produced headache, it might seem 
that if they took one-third of this, 005 per Cent., or 5 per 
thousand, it would be a permissible standard, which would 
imply that each individual should be supplied with 450 
cubicfeet of fresh air per hour. In practice, however, it was 
found that air fouled by breathing became intolerable long 
before the quantity of carbon dioxide reached that amount, 
Indeed air became disagreeable in a room when the carbon 
dioxide reached 1 per thousand, and Dr. Chaumont, who 
made a very extensive serjes of observations on ventilation, 
placed the standard of impurity as 0۰6 per thousand. That 
Was to say 0°02 parts above the 0°04 parts per cent. present 
in the air of towns. To keep the air of a room at that 
standard it was requisite that each person should have a 
supply of 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour. But the 
air in a room could not under ordinary conditions of venti- 
lation be changed morethan three times in an hour without 
creating an inconvenient draught. Consequently, each per: 
son should have on this calculation an air space of 1,000 
cubic feet allotted to him. 

After pointing out that there are many data which 
cannot be brought into a theoretica] calculation, Professor 
Thompson, proceeding, said the results quoted by him 
indicated that 1,200 cubic feet of air per hour was sufficient 
for persons in health, that was a cubic space of 400 feet. 
The Royal Commission of 8 58 fixed the cubic space for 
soldiers in barrack-rooms occupied day and night 0 
cubic feet per man, which, on the assumption that air 
changed three times every hour, would give 1,800 cubic 
feet per hour. In calculating cubic space a height of room 
about twelve feet should not be reckoned, and, assuming 
that the rooms were of that height, it would mean that 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


‘A long discussion took place upon the reception of a 
report from the Technical Education Board, which con- 
tained no recommendation. Several members complained 
that the funds. allocated to the Board were not in every 
instance being used for the purposes of technical educa- 
tion, but for higher and other classes of education. Others 
criticised the policy of granting £10,000 annually to the 
reconstituted University of London, on the ground that it 
would not be used in the interests of the poor. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, replying upon the debate, defended 
the action of the Board, and said there was no truth what- 
ever in the assertion that the Board was using the bulk of 
its funds for higher education. By far the greater pro- 
portion of those funds were expended in the multiplication 
and extension of craft and technological classes in the 
truést sense of the word. With regard to the University 
of London, the Board was anxious to take care that the 
children of the working people should not be excluded from 
participating in the advantages of University degrees. 
The report was then passed, 


The Improvements Committee submitted their report in 
reference to the proposed widening of Piccadilly, near 
Piccadily Circus. The committee recommended :— 


Street be not undertaken by the Council; (b) that the 
foregoing decision be communicated to H.M. Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and to the Council of the 


This was adopted, and it was also agreed that th 
should be placed before the First Lord of the eae 


00 a request that he would exercise his influence in the 
matter, 


workhouses and common lodging-houses, and, continuing, 
5210 that for schools the same consideration placed the 
minimum amount as ¿00 cubic feet for children, and 800 
cubic feet for lads in public schools. In the Poor Law 
schools in England 360 cubic feet per head were given, 
He the London School Board only provided for 130 cubic 
eet. 

In Ireland he was not aware of what laws existed 
by which National school authorities could be compelled 
to maintain a definite standard. But it did not appear 
that the laws were enforced, and, judging from some recent 
correspondence in the local papers, it seemed that serious 
cases of Overcrowding in National schools not infrequently 
arose. He could not Personally vouch for the facts, but 
he had no reason to question them, and, accepting them as 
stated, a list of ten schools was given in which the cubic 
space per child varied from 50 to 69 cubic feet—that was 
to say, one-eighth of the ideal, and less than balf the low 
jninimum adopted by the London School Board. Every. 
body would, he was sure, admit that such a condition of 
affairs should be remedied. The Education Department 
ofthe Privy Council in England endeavoured to «cquire 
125 cubic feet for each child in school. It was at best a 
very low limit and the least that should be rigidly enforced. 

In hospitals more air was required per head for the sick 
than was absolutely necessary for the healthy. Theoretic- 
ally, 4,000 cubic feet of air per hour with a cubic space of 
1,300 feet should be allowed, and most hospital physicians 
and surgeons desired to Obtain this space if they could, 
and they generall succeeded. In workhouse infirmaries 
where the illnesses Were, as a rule of a chronic nature, the 
Royal Commission recommended a minimum of 850 ۴ 
feet per inmate. But for fever and smallpox patients a 
Space of 2,003 cubic feet was required. In conclusion, 
Professor Thomp:on dwelt cn the means of securing 
adequate ventilation in occupied dwellings, pointing out 
that these were all based either on forces constantly acting 
In nature or in forces set in action by man. 
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AIR WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


coal. One of the most deleterious, howey i 
cO: er, was sulphuri 
acid produced also by the burning of coal. N iimerous 
coal on the average contained 1*7 per 
and that all but a trace of this was burnt 


quantity was sufficient to render raj 
towns very frequently acid. 
Other sources of j 


Were formed. 
polished metals 
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Strand, W.C., for new Baptist Church and Schools 
Wellingborough, have been accepted. The accommodation 
in Church is 601 adults. The estimated cost ol E 
complete scheme, including tower, is £4,923. 
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is studded with fine trees, but I might mention that not a 
single tree was sacrificed to make room for any of the 
buildings, we believed it better rather to sacrifice the 
architectural symmetry of the scheme, than to cut down 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, 


| these permanent embellishments of the Park, remembering 


that the life of our exhibition was only to be six months. 

I would here point out that many of the smaller buildings 
were introduced long after the original plans were matured ; 
the growth of the Exhibition was gradual, and its ultimate 
extent greatly exceeded the anticipations of the executive; 
in fact, as time went on, the number of the buildings in- 
creased to such an extent that it was with difficulty positions 
could be found for them. This explains in a measure the 
somewhat irregular arrangement in certain parts of the 
grounds. Had the full extent and scope of the scheme 
been approximately known at the beginning, more might 
have been made of it from an architectural point of view, 
but in any case the site was such as would not admit of 
anything of the nature of a symmetrical or axial arrange- 
ment of plan. 

Having thus roughly outlined the principal features of 
the site, ] will now proceed to describe the buildings in 
detail. The buildings may be divided into five groups, 
namely, first, Industrial Hall; second, Machinery Hall; 
third, Grand Avenue; fourth, Concert Hall; fifth, the 
various restaurants, kiosks, and minor exhibits throughout 
the grounds. I ought to mention here that the fine arts 
were housed in the handsome new permanent Art Gallery, 
recently erected from the designs of Messrs. Simpson & 
Allen, of London. The design and arrangement of this 
building are, no doubt, already known to you; it is not my 
intention, therefore, to deal with it in this paper; but will 
confine my remarks to those structures desigued by myself, 
and carried out under my direction. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HALL. 


The Industrial Hall was 6go ft. long by 327 ft. in width; 
its chief features were the great dome with its towers, 
peristyle, and piazza. The building might be termed 
cruciform on plan, the dome being formed at the intersec- 
tion of the main central avenue with the two short cross 
avenues leading to the main street entrance in Sandyford 
Street, and to the ceremonial entrance and piazza res- 
pectively. The dome had an internal diameter of 72 ft. 
and the height from the floor to the underside of the lantern 
was 131 ft. The extreme height from the ground line in 
front of the peristyle steps to the top of the flyiog figure 
on the summit of the lantern being 200 Ít. 


THE Dome. 


The dome rises from piers formed of timber, and covered 
with fibrous plaster; between these spring the four arches 
under the dome, forming the pendentives. These arches 
have a width of 49 ft., and are 44 ft. 6 in. high to the 
crown. ‘They are treated in a broad and simple manner, 
without any arch mouldings whatever, the pendentives 
being allowed simply to melt into the extrados of the 
arches, a form uf treatment which suited the plastic 
material used in the construction, ro attempt being made 
to represent or imitate a stone treatment. The interior of 
the dome was formed without ribs or divisions of any kind, 
thus forming an uninterrupted hemisphere. The effect 
produced by this treatment, to my mind, is to give a dome 
a feeling of mystery and lightness, it seems to hang or 
float in the air. Vertical ribs may tend to give apparent 
height, but with these the construction at once becomes 
apparent, and the aerial mystery is lost. 

The pendentives were enriched by large figure groups, 
in high relief, symbolical of navigation. These groups 
filled the entire spandrils, without any framing-in, the 
extreme size of the spandrils being 50 ft. broad by 30 ft. 
high. More variety and interest would have been given 
had the four spandrils been treated with different groups, 
but want of money and shortness of time prevented this 
being done. 

The piers carrying the dome were constructed of wood 
up to the level of the external platform, 60 ft. from the 
floor, the dome itself being formed of steel ribs placed at 
about 14 ft. centres, connected at top with a braced steel 
ring of sufficient weight and strength to carry the fleche. 
Between each of the steel ribs were placed three ribs 
constructed of wood, 2 ft. 6 in. deep, at about 4 ft. 6 in. 
centres, with wood purlins connecting the same at exterior 
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19 ۴ 
By J. MILLER. 


HE object of the Glasgow Exhibition, as defined in the 
official catalogue, was to exhibit the manufactures, 
products, industries, and material resources of all nations, 
ihe machinery and appliances relating thereto, and to pre- 
sent a full illustration of the progress in industry, science, 
and art during the nineteenth Sum. While the under- 
taking might be called International, inasmuch as most 
foreign countries were, to some extent, represented, it was 
not a National undertaking in the same senseas the Great 
World's Show at Chicago, or the various exhibitions that 
have been held in Paris. Initsinception and development 
it was entirely local, and with the exception of the build- 
ings erected by Russia and the minor pavilions of Canada 
and Ireland, and several private exhibits, the whole of the 
buildings were erected by the local Exhibition authorities, 
without any state or outside 314 ۰ 
With exhibition buildings, as with all buildings, the site 
is a most important factor in determining the arrangement 
and design of the scheme. Tor you can at once understand, 
when a large area of ground is to be overlayed witha num- 
ber of buildings, it is of the utmost importance that every 
advantage should be taken of the site and its natural sur- 


roundings, both as regards the design and disposition of | 


| 


the buildings, in order to obtain the best result from a 


spectacular point of view, not of one building only, but of 
the whole, and at the same time give the mot convenient 
and suitable arrangement for exhibition purposes. 


In Chicago and the several Paris Exhibitions, which, 


have been held from time to time, the symmetrical or axial 
plan has been adopted, and I think there can be no question 
that wherever it is possible to produce a plan on axial 
lines, it is the finest and grandest form. In glasgow, how- 
ever, the site at the disposal of the exhibition authorities 
was somewhat different from those which I have referred. 
Kelvingrove Park contains about eighty acres, at least 
that part cf it which was available for exhibition purposes. 
Through the centre winds the river Kelvin in serpentine 
curves, and on its north and north-east sides are ranges of 
high and steep slopes, crowned, in the former case by the 
University buildings designed by the late Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, while the latter issurmounted by fashionable 
terraces, well designed and appropriate to their position. 
Viewed from the front of the main Exhibition buildings, 
these features formed a fine, and, in fact, imposing back- 
ground to the various temporary buildingsscattered through- 
out the grounds. . 

. A leading feature in determining the general arrange- 
ment of the buildings was the position of the new perma- 
nent Art Galleries, which have been erected on the south 
bank of the river, directly facing the University buildings. 
The only large open piece of ground in the park lay 
between the Art Galleries and the east boundary of the 
park at Gray Street, running parallel with Dumbarton 
Road, which formed its south boundary. The extent of 
this ground was about 800 ft. long by 400 ft. wide. "There 
was no alternative but to place the largest and most impor- 
tant building here, namely, the Industrial Hall, having its 
principal front facing the river. 

Smaller open spaces were selected throughout the park 
for the less important buildings, and an endeavour was 
made as far as possible to arrange these somewhat in the 
form of a semicircle, having for its base the front line of 
the Industrial Hall. No buildings were introduced within 
this semicircle, the idea being to preserve this space as a 
large open area, to be used as a promenade from which 
uninterrupted views of the buildings might be obtained. 
It was my intention to have placed a great central feature 
here in the way of a monumental fountain 60 ft. in diameter, 
surrounded by a row of columns 4o ft. high, each column 
supporting a gilded winged figure. From the centre of 
the fountain rose a great circular illuminated tower 120 ft. 
high. Such a feature would have formed a climax to the 


architectural scheme, repeating, as it were, the spirit of | 


the main features of tbe Industrial Hall and forming a 
culminating point in the centre of the grounds. This 
feature, I regret to say, was never carried out. The park 


* From a paper ead before the Architectural Association on the 
7th inst. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


the legs spreading. The principal at the apex was also 
joined by a hinged joint and a 41 in. diameter pin. In its 
elements this type of truss is practically two girders stand- 
ing on end and resting against each other at tbe top, 
where they are joined by a pin; the legs spread apart at 
the base.and are fixed by pins to a foundation, and pre- 
vented from spreading by the steel bar, which completes 
the triangle of forces. 

Between the lower, or column, part of the principal 
along both sides of the avenue were open elliptical arched 
girders of steel with radiating flat bars, Each of the prin 
cipals was built in five parts, and erected by means ofa 
steam crane with a 70-ft. jib mounted on a staging 30 ft. 
high running on wheels. There was another staging, also 
on wheels, behind to support the parts of the principal as 
they were erected. The two bottom parts, or legs, were, 
of course, erected first, and kept و‎ by forks, one side 
of which was movable, cannected to the back staging. 
The two intermediate pieces were then fitted to the legs, 
and finally the apex in one piece with pin in position was 
dropped in and the whole principal bolted up. 

The side roofs were arranged in spans 42 ft. wide at 
richt angles to the main avenue. The principals were 
constructed of timber on the cantilever principle, and are 
exceptionally light in their scantlings, making a very cheap 
form ofroof. They are placed at ı2 ft. centres; the ties 
pass over the tops of the main bearing girders, are 
attached to the top of same, and.are continuous through- 
out their entire length. The struts of the cantilever, 
formed of three 6% in. by 2) in. battens, rest on the 
bottom boom of the main girder, and are bolted to the 
ties a distance of one-third the span from the main girder. 
The couples of the centre portion are simply 64 in. by 2} 
in. single battens, the bottoms of which rest on the points 
of the cantilever. Immediately over the point of the canti- 
lever there is a light lattice timber girder, which acts asa 
ventilator, and also carries the ends of the astragals of the 
roof and surports the ends of the corrugated sheets on the 
flat portion of the roof. 

The main girders which carry these principals were 
timber with iron ties, and had top and bottom booms 
formed of three thicknesses of و‎ in. by 43 in. bolted ۰ 
gether, and having steel plates at the joinings. They were 
4 ft. 6 in. deep, and were built continuous, their entire 
length being 113 ft. They were supported in the middle 
by a 10 in. by ro in. solid post, so that the clear span on 
either side of this support was 56 ft. These girders were 
supported at their inner ends by the main principals ol the 
central avenue, and at the outer end by supports formed in 
the front wall. 

The astragals for these roofs were T-shaped steel in one 
length, viz., 23 ft. long from eave to eave, bent over the 
ridge, and placed at 2 ft. centres, the section being 13 ۰ 
by 14 in. by } in. The glass was rolled plate ;%-in. thick. 
The glass was ftxed with putty and having pins passing 
through the vertícal members of the straps The corru- 
gated iron used was No 24 B.W.G., not galvanised, but 
dipped in linseed oil, it being intended to be painted; but, 
whether painted or not, my experience is that all corru- 
gaten iron should be galvanised, even for temporary wor 
which is to be painted, for, if not galvanised, the thin 
sheets very soon corrode. Galvanising has also the advan- 
tage of increasing the strength of the sheet, making 1t equa 
to an extra gauge in thickness; and further, if the corru- 
gated iron is galvanised, a better price can always ob- 
tained for it after its use on a temporary building. 

In designing these roofs the object kept in view 5 to 
have as few supports as possible, so as not to cut UP the 

oor space, thereby allowing the exhibits to be arranged 10 
any way that might be found desirable. 


(To be continued.) 


rs 


_ THE death is announced of Colonel Julius Estey, head o 
the celebrated firm of American organ makers. He had | de 
a prominent member of the fitm since 1866. The busin 


was founded by his father, Jacob, who took it over owing 2 


: ; ulius 
Under him and his son J hos 


a bad debt in 1852. 
business grew, until now the firm owns a dozen wor 
and has altogether made 329,000 organs. 


and interior, and cut to the curve of dome. The internal 
surface of the dome was covered with fibre plaster moulded 
to the curve, and nailed to £-in. boarding fixed to the 
purlins, the fibre plates having a finishing coat of putty 
lime }-in thick, as on the external walls. On the outside 
was fixed ¿-in. boarding, covered with a smooth surface 
floorcloth, this being the cheapest and most suitable 
material we could find to take on the gilding with which 
the dome was covered, materials like copper or lead being 
considered too expensive for temporary work. As for the 
giiding with which the domes and turrets were covered, 
various materials were experimented with. Real gold leaf 
was beyond the purse of the committee, and various 
lacquers and imitation gold leaf were tried, but these soon 
became black in the chemically charged atmosphere of 
Glasgow. After various experiments we found the most 
satisfactory material to be aluminium leaf covered with a 
yellow lacquer, which gave an effect resembling real gold 
at about rs. rod. per square yard, but even this as a lasting 
material fell far short of the real article. The effect of 
aluminium leaf itself was exceedingly good; it gave a fine 
De lustre to the rounded shapes of the roofs and lasts 
well. 
THe Four Great Towers 


surrounding the dome were constructed of wood. The 
corner posts were of pitch pine, 12 in. by 12 in., rising 
from a tramework formed on top of a solid bed of concrete 
to which it was securely bolted. The posts were scarfed 
at the joinings and bolted together; to each of the posts 
were bolted two 12 in. by 6.10. runners, the intermediate 
vertical pieces, being 12 in. by 24 in. The whole frame- 
work was braced on the four outside faces by means of two 
layers of timber sheeting ¿-in. thick, placed close together 
diagonally, the outer layer being laid to the opposite angle 
from the one below. By this means perfect rigidity was 
given to the towers, and a solid surface formed on which to 
nail the fibre plaster boards. The four towers were in 


their turn bound together by the four walls forming the - 
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square enclosure, out of which the dome rose. These side 
walls were constructed of wood, the uprights being 12 in. 
by 24 in, and the method of bracing was similar to that 
already described for the towers. 


THe OUTER WALLS or THE Main BUILDING 


were formed of 4 in. by 2 in. uprights at 2 ft. centres, 
braced with 4 in. by 2 in. pieces. The whole of the outer 
surfaces of the walls as well as all the-ornament were 
executed in fibrous plaster, which was cast in slabs 4 ft. by 
3 ft., and nailed direct to the timber framing. For tem- 
porary purposes fibre plaster has many advantages over 
wood. In the first place, it is practically fireproof, a 
matter of the highest importance in buildings where the 
structural work is mostly of wood, and which are filled to 
overflowing with combustible materials of all kinds. 
Where repetition of ornament is required it has no rival, 
and for colour and texture it leaves nothing to be desired. 
The fibre boards were all cast in the workshop and were 
jin. thick, the outside surface being left rough. They 
were fixed, leaving a space of about ¿ of an inch at the 
joinings, then the outside was entirely floated over with a 
finishing coat of stucco }-in. thick. This coating was 
squeezed through the joints left between the boards, and 
formed a key on the back similar to that formed by plaster 
on the back of lath. By this means the joints of the 
plaster work are not so liable to show after being exposed 
to the weather, and a stronger and more uniform surface is 
obtained. 
i Tug Roors. 

The main central avenue of the Industrial Hall had a 
roof of steel having a clear span of 92 ft. 6 in., or 102 ft. 
6 in. over the principals, and was carried through the 
whole length of the building, except where broken by the 
dome in the centre. There were seven principals on each 
side of the dome, spaced about 40 ft. apart, connected by 
longitudinal purlins, on which rested the intermediate 
rafters. The arched principals were of box section, and 
formed of eight L's 44 in. by 33 in. by ¿ in. with lattice- 
work between, and were designed on the three-hinged 
system—that is, the bases of the legs of the principals were 
hinged by pins, 34 in. diameter, to bed-plates secured to 
concrete foundations, and the bed-plates were connected 
horizontally by a flat steel bar, 5 in. by $ in., to prevent 
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carried out. There are, for instance, 1,390,060 square feet 
of floor space under the roofs of the various buildings, or 
about the area of a 32-acre field. Moreover, the buildings 
are all on the großnd floor with the exception of certain 
galleries and of the large office building, which forms a 
most imposing frontage to the principal entrance. It is 
six storeys high, and 250 ft. long by soft. deep, the total 
floor space being 75,000 square feet—that is, not far short 
of an acre and three-quarters of offices. 

“The main machine shop consists of five bays, with 
three galleries each 82 ft. wide. The length of this 
building is 1,000 ft., and the width 427 ft., so that the area 
is not far short of that of a 10-2616 field. The view from 
the end gallery of this vast roofed-in space, when 1 saw it 
all unoccupied, was most impressive. When it is full of 
machinery, with a crowd of men busy at work, it will be 
even more so. The five bays are all to be fitted with 
electric travelling cranes, each of 50 tons lifting capacity. 
The roof is noticeable from its light construction both in 
regard to its illuminating features and constructive design. 
The floor is of asphalte bricks, in order to render it fire- 
proof, it having been found that wooden floors, especially 
when saturated with oil, do much to spread a conflagration. 
There is, as a further precaution, a sprinkler system which 
comes into play automatically in case of fire. A feature in 
the roof is worth attention. There are in this building 
about 300,000 square feet of glass in the skylights. All 
this has wire netting incorporated in the glass panes, cast 
in, as it were, during the process of manufacture. With 
this arrangement, even if a pane be fractured, the pieces 
will not fall to injure anyone below. The wired glass is, 
however, so strong, perhaps owing to extra thickness, that 
a man can walk on it. The cost of ordinary glass is about 
2d. per square foot, but the wired glass is 7d. per square 
foot. A detail in the construction of galleries appears to 
be new. They have naturally to be substantial, as they 
will have often to carry machine tools. The floors are 
built without joists, being composed of solid rows of boards 
2 in. thick and ro in. deep, placed edgewise and touching 
each other, so that they can be spiked together. On this 
solid foundation a light flooring is laid. The steel girders 
supporting the floors are 3 ft. deep and 16 in. apart. There 
is a I2 in. concrete foundation over the whole area of the 
machine shop, on the top of which are laid the asphalte 
bricks already mentioned. In this building alone there 
are 9,000 tons of steel; the line shafting for driving 
machine tools will be over three miles in length ; and the 
quantity of timber, including the sheeting of the roof, is 
6,000,000 cubic feet. 

' Lines of standard gauge run into each bay, so that 
railway waggons can be brought into the shops to be dis- 
cbarged. Heating, lighting, and ventilation have all 
received consideration. The temperature will be main- 
tained at 60 deg. Fahr., whatever the weather may be 
outside. | 

The other principal buildings consist of a steel foundry,‏ »؛ 
in which there will be two 18-ton open-hearth basic fur-‏ 
naces, it being considered a convenient thing for the com-‏ 
pany to make their own steel; an iron foundry, a brass and‏ 
malleable iron foundry, a pattern shop, a drying and dipping‏ 
shop, a box factory, and the boiler rooms and pumping‏ 
station. The steam-power plant is calculated to be suffi-‏ 
ciently powerful for two years, at the end of which time‏ 
it is anticipated an extension will be needed. Gas engines‏ 
will then be put in, the present boilers being used for heating‏ 
purposes. The first four of these departments consist of‏ 
large buildings, though not so extensive as the machine‏ 
shop described, and have many features of interest to‏ 
engineers. Among the general features that may be noticed‏ 
are thetunnels which connect the various buildings carrying‏ 
pipes and electric wires. They are constructed of brick,‏ 
and are 8 ft. high by 6 ft. wide. There is a mile of these‏ 
tunnels in all. Inthe various buildings there are 10,000,000‏ 
bricks, besides which there are 1,000,000 fire bricks. There‏ 
will be 15 miles of railroad witbin the works and five loco-‏ 
motives. There are goo washstands for the use of the men,‏ 
whilst lockers are provided in which they can put their‏ 
ordinary clothes when they arrive, or their working clothes‏ 
when tbey leave, it being the policy of the management to‏ 
encourage a superior class of men, who will look to have‏ 
these facilities for personal cleanliness. There will be a‏ 
water tower on the south side of the works to supply the‏ 
automatic fire-extinguishers, and for other purposes. It‏ 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARCHERS' 
HALL, EDINBURGH. 

HE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation visited this recently reconstructed building 

the other day. The old building formed a square of about 
forty feet, standing back from the thoroughfare in Buc- 
cleuch Street. The outer walls alone remain of the old 
structure, the building being otherwise entirely recon- 
structed and added to from designs prepared by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, R.S.A. As reconstructed, the hall of 
the Royal Company of Archers consists of three floors. 
The basement is given up to kitchen and scullery, house- 
keeper's rooms, etc. The first flat includes a large 
entrance hall, having a black and white marble f.oor, and 
being panelled in white, with ample cloak-room and 
lavatory accommodation running off it. Occupying the 
entire length of the old building on the west side is the 
reception room, 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, a spacious 
apartment, partly panelled and partly lined with tapestry. 
One of the features of the remodelled building is the 
principal staircase. It has two broad flights of stone 
steps; the walls are panelled in white; the ceiling is lofty, 
and is decorated in piaster work; and admirable light is 
secured by means of a three-light window. This staircase 
leads to the dining-hall on the upper floor, which also fills 
the whole area of the old building, and has a richly- 
decorated plaster ceiling. Throughout, the building is 


lighted by electricity. 


en 


RESTORATION OF IONA CATHEDRAL. 


HE classic building known as the Cathedral;Church of 
Iona, which bas for many years been in a dilapidated 
condition, is about to be restored. It may be recollected 
that the late Duke of Argyll bequeathed the edifice with 
certain pieces of land adjacent to trustees to hold for the 
benefit of the Church of Scotland on the condition that it 
was to be preserved and so far as possible restored. 
Founded by Reginald, Lord of the Isles, about the close 
of the twelfth century, the cathedral was at first used as a 
monastery, which was attached to a Norwegian diocese. 
Some of the evidences of its occupation by monks still 
exist in the remains of the chapter house, cells, and dining 
halls. Although it was first constructed in the twelfth 
century, most of the architecture is of a later period, 
probably of the fifteenth century. The Cathedral, which 
is cruciform in shape, consists of a nave and choir, with 
aisles and north and south transepts, while a tower rises 
over the choir. The greater part of the building is roofless, 
including the choir, the aisles, and the south transept, and 
the present operations are to be confined to remedying that 
defect and thus make the edifice water-tight. The question 
of roofing the tower and executing other details is at 
present under consideration. ‘The height and form of the 
church roof are fixed by the existing east gable, which is 
entire, and also by the outline of the gable, which is seen 
against the central tower. It has been decided that the 
roof will be in strict conformity with the existing marks, 
and will be of the same dimensions as the original roof. 
- The edifice will give accommodation for over a thousand 
persons, but it is not intended at present to erect seats. 
It is stated that the work of restoration will in no way 
interfere with sightseers or visitors. The architects are 
Messrs. M'Gibbon and Ross, Edinburgh, and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Mitchell and Sons, Edinburgh. 


و ن 
BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL‏ 
WORKS.‏ 


HE large engineering works which the British West- 
inghouse and Manufacturing Company have erected 
at Trafford Park, Manchester, will be the most complete 
of their kind yet built. A Times correspondent, in the 
course of a lengthy article on the company’s proposed 
undertaking, gives an interesting description of the 
buildings, which we reprint :— 
“ The buildings,” said the writer, ‘ are sufficient to show 
the extensive scale on which the undertaking is to be 
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be known as the Lincoln Municipal Technical School, 
The school was erected in 1886, at a cost of about 48,000, 
nearly all of which was raised by donations. The site was 
given by the Corporation, who in 1893 added a technical 
workshop for manual instruction in woodwork, at a cost 
of £1,500. The chemical laboratory was rebuilt in 1895, 
and cost £500, and in 1897 a well-equipped physical 
laboratory was provided. There are now about 800 
students attending the classes. 


A QUAINT and unusual memorial has been erected ia the 
graveyard at Knowle, near Corfe Castle, Dorset, to the 
memory of Lawrence W. Pike, J.P., of Furzebrook, who 
died in the autumn of last year, and was noted throughout 
the whole countryside as an enthusiastic student and lover 
of wild animals. Many of the wild creatures in his extensive 
estate would come to him without fear as he took his walks 
ia the woods. The squirrels would climb his arms to be 
petted, and the birds would come to be fed. It is one of 
these daily scenes which has been depicted on the tomb- 
stone, the sculptor of which was Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter. Mr. Hems, we believe, worked from photographs, 
and also had the help of a unique sketch done by Mr. ۰ 
Carruthers Gould. 


| 
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will be 250 ft. high, and on the top there will be a number 
of powerful electric lights, which will illuminate the district 
and form a conspicuous object at night. ۱ 
“Not the least notable feature about these certainly 
remarkable works is the rapid manner in which they have 
been erected. This Mr. Westingliouse attributes to Mr. 
I C. Stewart, the building manager of the company. 
ritish labour has been employed entirely, there being only 
ten or a dozen Americans on the works. The work was 
begun early last year, but the most rapid progress was 
made between April 15 and June 15. When I visited the 
works in November with Mr. Westinghouse and ۰ 
Stewart, the buildings were practically complete. Although 
alarge number of men were employed, it is evident that 
the bricklayers must have worked in a manner different 


from that general with the trade to have made such . 


progress. A record is kept of the work done by each man 
per day, and I was allowed to see the records of the time- 
keepers. The sheets, taken at random and without 


selection, showed sometimes as much as 1,400 bricks laid ۰ 


per day by one man, and it was said that a total of 1,800 


was hoped for, though 1 did not understand that had been . 


١ THIRTY master and operative plumbers applying for regis- 


tration under the National Registration of Plumbers, 
attended at King's College on the roth inst., for examina- 
tion by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The 
candidıtes were from various parts of London and the 
south of England. "The practical test included lead bossing 
and the making of plumbers' joints, etc. The examination 
questions included the subjects of contamination of drinking 
water from faulty connections, roof covering, arrangement 
of bath, sink and closet wastes, drainage of town houses, and 
disconnection with sewers. The Examiners were:—Mr. 


. Charles Hudson, Master Plumber, Chairman of the Board 


of Examiners, Mr. J. Knight, Master Plumber, and Messrs. 
J. T. Martin, and G. W. Stacey, representing the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 60 per cent. ofthe masters and 40 per cent. of the 
operatives succeeded in passing the examination. 


An 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. THOMAS CRAPPER & CO., Marlborough 

Works, Marlborough Road, Chelsea, S.W., have 

been honoured with an appointment as sanitary epgineelS 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


A very large clock and chimes has just been erected in the 
Beverley Minster Towers. The chimes play upon ten 


bells in the north-west tower, and the hours are struck 


upon a new bell (Great John’, which weighs seven tons, in 
the south-west tower. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 


' THE new smallpox hospital, Nelson, is to be warmed and 


ventilated by means آم‎ Shorlands’ patent وا‎ 
Stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land & Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, 0 
received instructions to make a new large Canon i 
Quarter Clock for Wem Parish Church, Shropshire, W Ms 
is being erected to commemorate the Coronation © 
Majesty King Edward VII. They are also erecting 

Ting Tang Quarter Clock and two bells for - 
Heath, Esq., Newbold Revel, nr. Rugby, and an ch 
hand a clock to strike the hours for St. Botolpb's Chur 2 
Lincoln, and a similar one for Rockingham Castle, Leic 

tershire, the residence of the Rev. Wentworth ۰ 


DEN PAPER 


LL CLIM . 


reached. At any rate, 1,400 a day is a sufficiently good 
total compared to the 450 or less which 15 considered a fair 
standard in places. It must be remembered, however, in 
regard to this question, that there is a great difference in 
the quality of bricklaying. What is good enough for rough 
work out of sight will not do for the fronts of high-class 
dwellings, rot to speak of such refinements as rubbed 
bricks. Doubtless the higher totals would represent work 
that would not need much attention. Mr. Stewart said he 
had no complaint to make of the unions, and that they sent 
bim men who only wanted waking up and encouragement, 
in the shape of extra wages, to do good work. Mr. Stewart 


says that in America it 1s customary to use thinner mortar 


than in England, and this, he thinke, goes some way to 
account for the quicker work." 


— (een 


JOTTINGS. 


‘HE 6oth annual report of the London Association for 
Protection of Trade for the year ended December 31st, 
1901, must be regarded as eminently satisfactory. The 
membership marks a considerable advance upon the 
previous year, and is now the highest recorded in the 
history of the Association. It 15 to be noted that 3 
new Members were elected during the year, and when the 
inevitable secessions are fully accounted for, the result 
shows a steadily increasing growth. In the enquiry 
department there were 64,738 written reports sent out of 
the office against 57,848 in the previous twelve months, 
The number of debts applied for reached the high total of 
46,596, representing £247,387 155. 7d., of which the sum of 
£139,449 35. 50. was recovered. During the past ten 
years, the amount recovered through the association, for its 
Members, reaches the grand total of £1,183,607 16s. 3d. 


A xew reredos has just been unveiled in Downend Church, 
near Bristol, as a memorial to the late voluntary organist 
of the church (Mrs. Skelton). The reredos was designed 
and executed by Mr. Frank Bell, College Green, Bristol. 
The design consists of two flat panelled wings flanking the 
more elaborate and buttressed centre-piece, which rises 
above them, and contains two foliated panels and the 
arched head of the central recess. This recess holds the 
cross, which is relieved upon a deeply-cut background of 
passion flower, while at its foot is placed the memorial- 
plate to Mrs. Skelton. Àn enriched moulding, supporting a 
pierced cresting, surmounts the whole, and binds the com- 
position together. The work is executed in specially 
selected oak, oiled, but left uncoloured. 


Tur Corporation of Lincoln have now taken over the 
Lincoln School of Science and Art, which in future is to 
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Then, again, as our contemporary well points out, clay 
as met with in London is often clay at its best. The evil 
reputation of clay has arisen from experience of extensive, 
often flat and ill-drained, districts, on which the water 
lodges, and the soil of which remains damp for weeks after ۰ 
a good wetting. But most of the clay areas in London 
are on the slope, Moreover, a number of them, such as 
Hampstead, Highgate, Sydenham, Notting Hill, etc., 
are fairly elevated, much more so than the low-lying 
gravels. Also it has to be borne in mind that in propor- 
tion as the London area has become paved and built over, 
the special tendency of the clay to hold the wet is practi- 
cally nullified in a large degree, so that it would not be 
fair to apply to other districts anything that statistics may 
seem to teach as to the comparative healthiness of clay in 
London. . "E. NL "MG C UE. . 

What is really required as a primary essential is sound 
building below as well as above-ground. A properly- 
constructed foundation with drains that are watertight at 
the joints and do not ventilate themselves into the house 
will do wonders even on a soil that may not be otherwise 
regarded as the best for building purposes.. But if we had 
to have leaky drains we would rather have them buried in 
clay than.covered with gravel. There is, however, no 


. reason at all why we should have inefficient drainage, or, 


indeed, insanitary arrangements of any kind. On the 
contrary, if public opinion would only force our local 
sanitary authorities to do their duty in the matter, the day 
of such insanitary evils as we have endured in the past 
would speedily come to an end. | ہے‎ 
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THE SETTLEMENTS IN TRURO 
CATHEDRAL, | 


GOOD deal of uneasiness is understood to prevail in 

our most south-western diocese, writes a corres- 
pondent, relative to the cracked. bases in the nave 
of the new Cathedral Church of 5. Mary at Truro 
not yet completely built. Buildings of any standing 
ia that locality have almost invariably — from time 
immemorial—been built of the grey granite of which, 
generally speaking, from a geological point of view, 


Cornwall is constructed. The innovation of Bathstone by 


subject from a medical point of view have lately appeared the late Mr. Pearson, for a structure destined, it was hoped 


to stand for all time, was viewed— we may say—by all 


practical west-country authorities with much distrust. 
. They argued that granite was emphatically a. noble 


material exceptionally suited by its gravity, majesty, and 
solidity for religious edifices. Acrossthe adjacent channel, 
Dol Cathedral, the exquisite spire at S. Pol de Leon and a 
hundred famous ecclesiastical structures in the fair and 
neighbouring land of the Breton, are of that material, 
and so are, practically, all the grand old churches that 
stand sturdy, and storm-blown, dotted over the whole 
country side of. England’s most rugged county. “Our 


granite," said they, “ costs more for labour may be, but the 


slight extra expenditure at first is more than repaid by the 
| A granite Cornish cathedral would last 
aslong as the Temple of. Memphis—why then should a 
cheap and nasty material be.used ?" In the end, however, 
the building committee followed the advice of their 
architect, Mr. Pearson, whose all too early death prevents 
him from now giving his reasons for this selection of 
material. mE EE 

The alleged serious settlements appearing to demand 
the best obtainable advice that of Sir Thomas Drew was 
sought. Sir Thomas has already had experience of 
possibly much the same kind, for as architect of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, he spent much anxious time 
in repairing the grave mistake the late Mr. Geo. E. 
Street, R.A., fell into by using Caen stone in the general 
restoration of Ireland’s most famous Cathedral. Sir 
Thos. Drew’s report upon the defects at Truro is said 
to be full and exhaustive, but if we except a few reported 
lines therein —the. committee have seen well to keep its 
text from the public. *' Ten thousand Cornísh men” are 
now clamouring ‘to know “the reason why ” Sir Thomas’ 
report is not made common property, and there can be no 
doubt there is some reason for. this general discontent, a 
feeling in which Sir Thomas—who did xot mark his report 
“ private "— no doubt feels full sympathy. . 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Bui.nıxa 
“AND SURYEYING.—Examinations for Certificates of Compatency to 
act as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and as 
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. Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held at the Institute on 


the 17TH and 18TH April. Applications will be received until the ۵ 


APRIL by the undersigned, 
W. J. Locke, 


| Secretary. 
No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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CLAY OR GRAVEL AS A BUILDING SITE. 


T3 the public pin their faith to gravel as the 
best site for residential purposes is proved by the 
frequency with which one sees the words ‘gravel soil ” 
added to the advertisement of houses to let or of land for 
sale for building purposes. Not a few architects also 
share this belief; in fact, it is the popular opinion that 
this is so. We have not ourselves held strictly to this 
theory, because we have felt the need for exercising one's 
judgment in regard to individual sites as they came before 


us. For instance, we have known of cases where a fine 
show of gravel has covered a dense substratum of 


clay, which dipped considerably in the middle, thus forming 
in the wet seasons a lake of imprisoned water. Then, 
again, it is quite possible for gravel and clay to alternate 
within a quite confined area. This occurred of our own 
knowledge in a building estate in the north of London, 
where a beautiful gravel pit used to be proudly pointed 
out to intending purchasers of building lots as abundant 
proof of the excellent nature of the soil for a residential 
estate. But alas! most of this beautiful estate—and it 
was beautifully timbered— was clay which ran on to a level 


. so little above the only possible sewer level that it was 
‚only after infinite labour and trouble that any fall at all 


could be obtained for the pipes. So that one needs to 
exercise considerable circumspection and judgment in 
coming to conclusions on this subject, and all cases should 
be dealt with on theit individual merits. 

Some interesting results of a recent investigation of the 


in the Hospital. The gentleman who undertook the 
investigation (Dr. Clippingdale) satisfied himself that, 
“in estimating tlıe relative advantages of dwelling in 
London on clay or on gravel soil, the statistics are in 
favour not of gravel but of clay." Before arriving at this 
conclusion Dr. Clippingdale compi'ed a list of the sanitary 
areas of London, giving their soil, elevation, population, 
and death-rate,and arranged them in the order of their 
death-rate. 
he describes as ‘clay, generally capped in places by 
Bagshot sand," and the death-rate of which is given as 
11:3, he descends through the various parishes, and ends 
with St. Luke, the soil of which is gravel and the death. 
rate 28:8. “It must in truth be admitted," says our con- 
temporary, “that clay does figure most conspicuously 
among the districts with the low death-rates, and that 
gravel is infinitely the most common form of soil among 
those in which the death-rate is the highest. In fact, 
work it out every way we will,gravel comes out very 
poorly. Whether we take the general death-rate or that 
from zymotic diseases, or from phthisis, or from other 


the gravel or alluvium, and the lowest upon clay, so far, 
that is to say, as Hampstead may be regarded as clay." 

But, of course, other important considerations enter into 
the question as the why and wherefore of the variations in 
the death-rate in the various districts of London or any 
other large town. "There are questions of elevation, density 
of population, insanitary areas, overcrowding, etc., which 
all, more or less, seriously affect the death.rate ;. indeed, 
Dr. Clippingdale himself considers that in estimating the 
salubrity of any district it is moreimportant to attend to the 
matter of elevation than to soil. And these ulterior consider- 
ations do, as our contemporary very rightly observes, seri- 
ously whittle away the importance of any broad generalisa- 
tion derived from the coincidence of high death-rates with 
gravel soil, l ; 


respiratory diseases; in each case the highest rates are on 
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THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF 
FRANCE. 


: | r 
REALLY readable and interesting architectural book | b 
A is Mr. T. Francis Bumpus’s “Summer Holidays 
Among the Glories of France.” (London: Thos. 
Bumpus.) For one who is not an architect Mr. Bumpus 
knows a good deal about architecture—especially eccle- 
siastical architecture—and he adds to his knowledge that 
indispensable complement, enthusiasm. He has certainly 
spent his summer holidays in France to some purpose, as 
the results given in this book abundantly testify. He gives - 
us first some notes on the cathedrals and churches in 
Normandy, including Dieppe, Caen, Bayeux, Coutances, 
and Séez. Then we have Chartres, Le Mans, Tours, 
Bourges, Etampes, Sens, Joigny, Pontigny, Auxerre, 
Troyes, Chälons-sur-Marne, Chaumont, Langres, Dijon, 
Autun, Moulins-sur-Allier, Souvigny, Nevers, Neuchatel, 
St. Germer, Beauvais, Cires-les-Mello, Creil, Senlis, and 
Noyon. Most of these have a whole chapter devoted to 
them, and the book contains over go illustrations, of 
which we are enabled by the courtesy of the publisher | 
to give two examples, viz., the west front of the cathedral Ä 
at Angers and the west front of Tours Cathedral. These . 
photographic illustrations are as excellent as they can be. 
In his introductory chapter Mr. Bumpus takes a kind of 
broad view of French ecclesiastical architecture generally. 
He points out that the architectural map of France, pub 
lished by the Société des Monuments Historiques, assigns 
to France no fewer than thirteen provincial styles. “ Most 
important amongst these," says Mr. Bumpus, “are the 
style of the Ile de France or Domaine Royal; the style of 
Normandy; those of Burgundy and Auvergne; tbat of 
Provence : of Languedoc, Poitou, and Saintonge, all in- 
cluded in Aquitania; the Angevine style, marking a small 
district on both sides the Loire between Aquitaine and 
Normandy; and, lastly, though not a very important one, 
that of the extreme north-east, bordering on the Rhine and 
Belgium." Mr. Bumpus gives some historical and other 
details concerning these various styles, all most interest- 
ingly put, and in that clear and definite way which be- | -` 
tokens real knowledge of the subject. | ker 
But one ofthe most interesting portions ofthis interesting | 
chapter is the author’s comparison between French and 
English ecclesiastical architecture. “ Magnificent and awe- | 
inspiring though the French churches be—from Gris Nez 
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West FRONT or THE CATHEDRAL AT 2+ 
From“ Holidays Among the Glories of ۴۴۰۷۰۴۰۰۰” 


' In the north to the Pyrenees in the south, from Bordeaux 
| in the south-west to Metz in the north-east—it cannot be 


, Said that, externally at least, there is a single great church 
| that succeeds in satisfying the mind in the same way that 
| Beverley, Exeter, Lincoln, Salisbury, or Wells does, the 
| greater reticence observed in their proportions not only 
, enabling the designers of those more humbly dimensioned 
| Structures to impart to them that playfulness of outline 
| which constitutes one of their greatest charms, but permit- 
| ting their towers to bear due relation to the masses which 
| they surmount. Where in F rance, except perhaps 1n the 
Departments bordering on the English Channel, has the 
architect been able to produce a group of steeples compar- 
able in beauty and completeness with those of Canterbury, 
Durham, Licbfield, Lincoln, or York? For the ambitious 
| scale upon which so many of her churches were conceived 
has, save in a few instances, precluded their equipment 
| with steeples of sufficient dimensions, either to relieve their. 
enormous masses, or to impart true dignity and picturesque- 
| | ness of outline.” l : 
| Again, Mr. Bumpus remarks, ‘‘ While there are certain 
| 
| 
2 
| 
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u ° sh of the great French churches exceeding our own in we 
they do not appear so long, either from their great 6غ‎ 7 
or from the absence of a high, open or close E ۱ 
loft. . . . . Themajority of the great French churches 
lack that air of mystery and impressiveness which consti- 
tutes so charming a feature of English religious edifices an d 
of such in Germany where piety has retained or reinsi 
the road.” On the other hand Mr. Bumpus points 2 
features in these French churches to which those of = 
own land can lay no claim—“ their portals ‘scooped 1n d 
the depth and darkness of Elijah’s Horeb cave’ and و‎ 
with sculptured effigies, but, it must be confessed not ey. 
well proportioned to their facades ; their chevets with gran 
full coronæ of chapels ; their rose-windows and their bran 
of ancient glass—a wealth surprising when the ا‎ 
of the Huguenots, the vitiated taste of the Louis m 
period, and the fury of the Great Revolution are in 
reflected upon," | 


WEST FRONT or TRY. CATHEDRAL at Tours. 
From" Holidays Among the Glortes cf France.” 
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Clerk will furnish particulars of the competition to Archi. 
tects applying before the 38th inst. 


Tue Committee of the Mexborough Montagu Hospital 
invite competitive désigns for an accident hospital to 
accommodate thirty patients, with the needful nurses and 
servants’ accommodation. Premiums of £25 and £10 are 
offered, and the secretary is Mr. C. Brumpton, Fern Villa, 
Mexborough, near Rotherham. ۱ | | 


Over £1,000 has been subscribed for a Queen Victoria 
memorial in York. The committee which has the matter 
in hand has decided to offer a premium of £50 for the best 
design, including a representation of the late Queen. 


IN explanation of the sketch of the ancient portal of 
Launceston Priory which we give herewitb, Mr. Otho 
B. Peter, the author, sends us the following notes:— 
“The Anglo-Norman castle-keep which surmounts the 
conical hill rising in the: midst of the houses- in 
this most ancient and picturesque capital of Cornwall, is 
supposed in the sketch to be seen through an archway 
which now forms the entrance to au hotel in the town, but 
was formerly a portal to Launcestoa Priory. The tym- 
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THE ANCIENT PORTAL TO LAUNCESTON PRIORY, 


Otho B, Peter, dcl, 


pana to the right and left above the archway are over 
ancient doorways in the eastern wall of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Launceston. They are undoúbtedly of great age. 
One shows Mary holding the Child Jesus on her lap with 
the Hcavenly Father’s hand pointing towards the figures, 
and the other our Lord with his left hand resting on a 
book and his right raised in the act of blessing. The 
centre tympanum is over the north doorway of the 
Church at Egloskerry, near Launceston. It bears the 
symbol of the evil spirit, the Dragon, which was believed 
in the middle ages to haunt the North,” 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., of Dublin. Mr. Doolin, who had been in 
failing health for some time, was educated at Tullabeg and 
Castleknock College, and afterwardsentered Trinity College, 
Dublia, where he took his M.A. degree. After an appren- 
ticeship to his father, who was a ‘well-known quantity 


| surveyor, he became a pupil of Mr. J.*J. O'Callaghan, 


architect, Dublin. From Dublin he went to London, 
where he entered, first, the offices of the School Board, 
and then became assistapt to the late William Burges. 
Returning to Ireland, he started in practice early in-the 
seventies, and amongst the many large churches built from 
his designs may be mentioned Lismore Cathedral, Nenagh, 
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Comparing the historic interest, architecturally, of the 
generality of the French cathedrals with that of our own, 
Mr. Bumpus thinks “it must be admitted that while oura 
are as a rule less valuable as monuments of one great 
church-building epoch-—the re-edification, enlargement, 
and embellishment of them extending over several centuries, 
whereas in France the majority of her great cathedrals 
were completed in all essentials ere the thirteenth century 
had more than half passed away—the blending of one style 
with another has always been so much more felicitously 
accomplished with us as to render an English cathedral 
that constant source of delight, and tbat endless field for 

study and research to which, with all its grandioseness, a 

I'rench one can hardly Jay a similar claim. Indeed, in 
certain instances, as in the facades of Paris and Sens, the 
combination of styles has been fir from satisfactorily 
achieved." ۱ 

In conclusion, we might say that if all writers upon 
architecture took the same pains as the author of the book 
before us, to make. their subject interesting as well as 
informing, the education of the public in regard to 
architecture might not seem so far off a possibility as it 
has hitherto done. For this is a book which not only 
directly appeals to the professional interest of the architect, 
but also claims the wider sympathies and interest of the 
general reader by reason of its being so much more than a 
merely technical historical review of the subject. Indeed, 
we are not surprised to know that already the book has 
had an excellent sale. We cordially commend it to the 
notice of all our readers who may not yet have seen it. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


T” E President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

announced, at the Institute meeting on Monday night, 
that the King had decided that the Royal Gold Medal should 
not be given to the family of the late Mr. J. F. Bentley, on 
the ground that it might create a somewhat awkward pre- 
cedent. At the same meeting the deaths were announced 
of Sir Richard Temple, Honorary Fellow; Mr. George 


Frederick Judge, Fellow; and Mr. Walter G. Doolin, ; 


Fellow. 


THERE is to دنا‎ yet another competition in Sunderland. 
This time it is for proposed police and fire brigade 
buildings, and premiums of £100, کر‎ 50 and £25 are offered, 
the date for sending in the designs being the 31st of 
Particulars of the competition may be had from 


5 


the borough engineer. 


Four sets of designs were recently received in a competi- 
tion instituted by the Smethwick Town Council for new 
police court buildings. The watch committee selected the 
design sent in by Mr. [. 2. Osborne, estimated to cost 
£12,656. The Town Couacil, however, at their meeting 
on Tuesday, declined to accept this recommendation, and 
an amendment was moved and seconded to the eflect that 
the design of Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, estimated to cost 
between £9,000 and £10,000, should be accepted. This 
was defeated, and ultimately by the casting vote of the 
Mayor the designs were referred back to the committee, 
and for the advice of a professional assessor to be obtained. 
Two or three members of the committee threatened to 
resign, but there the matter stands at present. 1 


THERE is to be a competition .for new public baths at 
Oldham, but the premiums oflered are small, viz., £20, {15, 
and £10. A guinea deposit is required for the particulars 
of the competition. An assessor will be appointed—an 
architect **practising outside the county borough of 
Oldham." Designs are to be sent in not later than June ٤+ 


next. 


Competitive designs are invited for a public free library at 
Ilkeston. Premiums of £50, /25, and £12 10s. are offered, 
and the President of the R.I.B.A. is to beasked to appoint 
an assessor. A guinea deposit is required for the particu- 
lars, which are to be obtained from the borough surveyor. 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited for a public library to be 
erected at Waterford (Ireland) to cost £5,000. The Town 


* August. 
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AmMoNGsT the modern pictures and drawings disposed of at 
Christie's on Saturday were the following examples by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones and D. G. Rosetti :—« Luna,” by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, exhibited at the New Gallery, 1898.9, 
230 guineas; “The Rose," by D. G. Rosetti, 270 guineas; 
“ The Dream of Launcelot at the Chapel of the San Grael,” 
by Sir E. P Jones 1896, exhibited at the New Gallery 
1896 and 1899, Liverpool 1896, Paris Exhibition 1900, 
and the Venetian International Exhibition, 
guineas. - 
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A FORMAL protest has been recorded by the Society of 
Designers against the new postage stamps, because the 
design is “ undignified and unworthy of the best possible 
and available art expression of the present day." 


IN speaking of “Caricature in and out of Parliament" at 


| tbe Royal Institution the other evening, Mr. E. T. Reed 


said the amount of space allotted to artists in the gallery 
Was so small that he was often surprised that he and Mr. 
F. C. Gould did not by mistake draw in each other's sketch 
book. 


188 Museum of Brera, in Milan, has acquired a new 
attraction in the form of eight frescoes by Bramante which 
have been detached from the walls of the Palace of Lorenzo 
Prinetti. - 
A GROUP of French artists, headed by MM. Willette and 
Edward Détaille, are agitating (says the Westminster Gazette) 
for the revival of the signboard as an embellishment of the 
streets of Paris. In a city in which Watteau once painted 
a signboard for a millinerand Bastien-Lepage and Gavarni 
rendered a like service to other tradesmen the movement 
is intelligible; but it is not so certain that it will meet with 
the approval of the police or the public, Exactly one 
hundred years ago signboards were suppressed in . 
because theycreaked, and threw shadows, and fell on the 
heads of the passers by; and no protest was roused by 
their removal, 
Some time ago the West Riding County Council sent dem 
a circular askin for information of ancient monuments an 
ing, and the state of their 080800 
The result is interesting. ‘There are, it seems, fifty mar 7 
crosses, some of which are said to be in a good dee 
repair, but how far this is the case 1s said to be doubt x 
here are also forty “ stocks,” some of which remain pue 
while in the case of others only the perpendicular posts 
remain. 
" plague stones,” said to have been erected about 1450, 
while in others Druidical remains are to be found. In es 
instances the owners have resented the idea ofan Po the 
interference by the County Council. The whole o i 
relics about which information has been ascertained are : 
be scheduled and printed, with a view to further co 
sideration. 


As the result of further excavations carried out by Mt un 

ebster, superintendent of Greenwich Park, sir a 
by Mr. Herbert Jones, the floor of one of the rooms o : 
Roman villa, with a considerable portion of the pa 
intact, has been laid bare. A number of Koman un 
nicely decorated wall plaster, and many pieces of a 1 
have also been discovered. Mr. Webster has had the bli 
left uncovered and fenced round, in order that the pu 
may have an Opportunity of viewing these remains. 


IN the King's Bench Division, on Saturday کت‎ 
ھا‎ Bucknill gave judgment in an action re 
r. Herbert Howarth, architect and surveyor, ih mbra 
cambe, Lancashire, against the proprietors of the A i 
palace, Morecambe, to recover £379, the balance he 6 
to be due for professional services in connection ‘ed that 
erection of the Alhambra palace.—Defendants den! d 
there was anything due, and counter-claimed for dam T 
for alleged negligence. It appeared that in the der at 
1899 the defendants acquired the West-end hall bove 
orecambe for the Purpose of erecting a music-ha ques 
a market. In the course of the erection various ag 
were made, and the building when completed was a was 
instead of a music-hall. The total cost of the مت ی‎ of 
£ 25:779, including £1,579 for electric plant, £ سی‎ 
furniture, etc, and £ 2,585 odd for plastic decorati 


. relics in the Ri 
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New- Ross, Castlebar, Killorglin, Castlemaine, Cloghane, 
Borrisoleigh, and many smaller churches, as well as 
schools, houses, convent work, etc., in all parts of Ireland. 
His funeral, which: took. place on the 13th inst., was 
attended by a large number of his brother architécts. -- 


THE last ofthe monthly meetings, for the present session, 
of the Manchester Society of Architects was held on the 
13th inst, when the students' drawings, over fifty in 
number, were on exhibition. The President, Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, presented the prizes to the successful students, 
and Mr. Isaac Taylor, taking the drawings one by one, 
gave each a brief criticism. The winners for the design 
lor a gatehouse were, in the seniot class of design, Mr. J. 
T. W. Brooke; and in the junior, Mr.G. F. Ely. Special 
2nd prizes being also awarded to Mr. C. Paterson and Mr. 
Harold Hill. Mr. Holden's -prize for an art gallery was 
awarded to Mr, P. A. Hortocks. = 


Tur Birmingham School Board are to consider to-day 
(Friday) a recommendation of their Sites and Buildings 
Committee that the following appointments be :علوم‎ 
Mr. H. T. Duckland, as architect, at a salary of £600 per 
annum; Mr. A. Rowse, as quantity surveyor, at a rate of 
remuneration of 14 per cent. on the tenders; Messrs. 
Fowler, Pemberton, and Bewlay, as land surveyors, at a 
commission of 3 per cent. on the purchase money; the 
several engagements to date from May rst next, and to be 
eubject to the general conditions adopted by the Board on 
January 31st last, | 

IT is officially announced that there is no prospect of the 
Westminster Cathedral being opened this year. 


Mr. Prinsep, Mr. MacWhirter, Mr. Davis, and Mr, 
Woods are anncunced to serve on the Hanging Committee 
| at Burlington House this ear. The rule which confines 
the hangers to R.A.'s, and does not accord to A.R,A.’s the 


right to serve, is one, remarks the Daily Chronicle, that 
clamours for alteration. i i 


In the hapless meantime the arrangements, to say the 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, held i 
Edinburgh on Wednesday, the following uk elected 
Associates :— Messrs. Robert Burns, C. H. Mackie, Edwin 


Alexander, James Cadenhead, painters; and A. Macfar- 
lane Shannon, sculptor., 


vacant by the death cf Mr. Sidne f 
the eight weeks that, ی‎ a 
Mr. Bodley was raised to full membership 
changed their minds, or unless those w 
odley go n a bod 
outcome, remarks a London corres nd 
a certainty for Mr. Fram ton, We, that fo 
names will go on to the blackboard—th 
Frampton, Waterlow, Macbeth, and Swan—and it would 
e in no way surprising if to these had to be added that of 
Mr. George Clausen. o a later date, after the King has 


Signed the diplomas, greater excitement of 


electing two Associates. . vacanci : ; 
66 
occur, p ME for whom will shortly 


Academ 


3 + 
the number of pictures which nA lo tha 


annual exhibitions by Academicians, Associates, and 
5 3 


a motion by 


Others to three each 
ya م‎ majority of 
as i 

: ye i i ۱ 15 understood that the 
ew regulation will be given effect 
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Friday last, Sir Richard Farrant, acting as Lord Rowton’s ۰ 
deputy, was able to give a cheery report of the success of 
the various houses. Those already opened give sleeping 
accommodation for more than 2,750 men, and three out of 
the four have been open throughout the year. The 
Whitechapel Home, with over 800 cubicles, will be opened. 
very shortly, and the fact that a dividend of 5 per cent. was 
paid is further evidence that the houses are conducted on 
sound commercial principles. It was stated at the meeting 
that the Rowton House at Birmingham, with 800 beds, is 


likely also to prove a great success, 


SINCE the death of Mr. Ruskin the council of the Ruskin 
Society of Birmingham has had under its consideration the 
question of promoting a memorial to him, and has now 
formed a national committee for the purpose of carrying 
out the following scheme:—It has been decided that the 

memorial shall take the form of a village library, art gallery 
and museum. The scheme has been placed before the 
trustees of the Bournville Village Trust, and they have 
presented, free of all cost, an adequate site for the 
memorial. It is, therefore, proposed to erect the memorial 
on this site, where it would be of use to the populous 
districts of Selly Oak, Stirchley, and other places. It is 
estimated that the cost of the building and its equipment 
will be about £10,000, and a further sum will be required 


for the purpose of endowment. 


Tue case of “ The Trustees of the Boys’ Parochial Charity 
School, Lambeth, v. the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company " came before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell 
and a special jury on Monday. It wasa claim for compen- 
sation in respect of the compulsory sale to the company, for 
the purposes of widening the line from Waterloo to 
Clapham, of the premises which have been for about half- 
a-century used as an elementary school. Mr. Freeman, 
K.C., and Mr. Lewis Coward, K.C., appeared for the 
claimants; Mr. Duke, K.C., M.P., and Mr. Acland were 
counsel for the railway company. After expert evidence 
had been called on both sides, the jury viewed the pro-. 
perty, and, as the result of a consultation between the 
parties, returned a verdict by consent for the trustees for. 
the sum of £17,000, to include the leasehold interest in 
certain adjacent arches. It was also agreed that the 
claimants should have the use of the premises for another 
twelve months, and certain arches for a further period of 

five years, E 


A) 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT. SOCIETY'S 
OFFICES. COMPETITION. 


DESIGN BY HY. T, HARE, F.R.LB.A. 


HIS design is the one we should have chosen for the 
first place in this competition. It was, to our 
thinking, the best ofallthe designs submitted, both in regard 
to its simple and effectively arranged planning and its 
general architectural treatment. As we illustrate it so 
fully, we need not enter into any detailed description of it, 


The estimated cost was £45,000. 


— 


Lon 


PLANNING OF SOME RECENT LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HIS formed the subject of a paper read at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday evening 


last the 17th inst., by Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade, A. ۰ 

In his opening remarks the author said that the develop. 
ment of the library movement in America during the last 
ten years had been so enormous that few buildings erected 
previous to 1885 would be found to day suitable for modern 
requirements. The librarians themselves have settled 
points in the policy of the working of libraries which pre- 
viously were undetermined, and it was the very active 
interest of these men which had so greatly assisted the 
architects to produce such very fine plans. Mr. Carnegie's 
generosity had helped forward the movement wonderlully. 
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Having carefully considered the evidence given at the trial 
Mr. Justice Bucknill said that he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the plaintiff was entitled to receive from the 
defendants £1,312 less £1,160 which had been paid on 
account. He also was of opinion that the defendants had 
failed on their counter-claim, and therefore he gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff on the claim for £152 and also on 


the counter-claim with costs. 


THE question of the widening of Piccadilly on its northern 
side between the Circus and Sackville Street cropped upin 
the House of Commons on Saturday, the 6th inst., when 
the First Commissioner of Works was asked if he had seen 
the report recently made to the London County Council by 
the Improvements’ Committee relative to the failure of 
their own efforts to secure the end in view, and whether he 
could see his way to assist forward the project. In reply, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas said he had seen the report referred to. 
No doubt the setting back of the buildings on this site 
would afford a great improvement to the traffic in this 
crowded thoroughfare; and he would like to see such an 
improvement carried out. The matter, however, was one 
which did not come under his department, and any question 
on the subject ought to be addressed tothe Treasury. 


A PRACTICAL treatise on ‘‘ The Art of Glass Painting " has 
just been published by Messrs. Scott, Greenwood & Co., 
of 19, Ludgate Hill, the author being Mr. Ernest Suffling. 
The first part of the book, consisting of a short history of 
glass painting, appeals to the general as well as the techni- 
cal reader. The main part of the book, however, treats 
the subject from a purely technical point of view, and we 
have chapters on designing scale drawings, cartoons and 
the outline, the various kinds of glass-cutting for windows, 
the colours and brushes used in glass painting, painting on 
glass, dispersed patterns, diapered patterns, aciding, firing, 
and fret lead glazing. The book should prove useful to 
students of this highly technical and yet most artistic of 


handicrafts 


^ TRAMWAY Companies and Local Authorities” is the title 
given to a book comprising a collection of special provisions 
contained in private Acts of Parliament of Tramway Com- 
panies, and relating particularly to the interests of local 
authorities. It has been compiled and arranged by Mr. F. 
Noel Keen, barrister-at-law, and is published by Merritt & 
Hatcher, Limited, 2, Grocers’ Hall Court, Poultry, E.C. 
The precedents given are not suggested as models of 
draughtsmanship—-indeed the literary form of some of the 
enactments is such as to reflect no great credit on the 
legislature which has been instrumental in making them 
part of the law of the land—nor are they put forward as 
containing in all cases provisions considered desirable in 
substance and policy. The author’s object has been merely 
to give examples of the manner in which many of the 

uestions that arise between companies and local authori- 
ties have in fact been dealt with in a variety. 


A usBFUL little book on “ The Modern Treatment of 
Sewage ” has just been published. The author is Mr. H. 
C. H. Shenton, M.S.E., and the book is published by the 
Local Government Journal, The work is simply a collection 
of the notes made by a practical engineer in the course of 
his experience in sewerage work. Theinformation is given 
briefly and directly, so that the whole subject of sewerage 
and sewage disposal work is gone over in considerable 
detail in a very small space. Starting at the beginning of 
the subject, the author gives a very full series of notes, 
which should aflord suggestive memoranda for any engineer 
or surveyor who is designing a new system. Useful infor- 
mation is also given with regard to Local Government 
Board loans and regulations. Next follows a very concise 
and condensed chapter upon the arrangement of sewers, 
their position, gradients, sizes, and so on. Following this, 
the details of sewer construction are dealt with, and sewer 
flushing and ventilation have each a special chapter, as also 
sewer outfalls. The notes on sewer maintenance conclude 
the sewerage work part of this book. The last three 
chapters deal with the question of sewage disposal, and the 
author gives some useful notes on the construction of 


bacteria beds. 


PresipinG at the meeting of the Rowton Houses, cn 
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buildings. The result was that the American architect 
bad unequalled opportunities, and was showing the greatest 
interest in his work. At present some of the rece nt plars 
seemed as perfect as possible, yet the interest in the 
subject was so great that new developments were sure to 
take place. 

The author went on to treat of various representative 
libraries under the followingheads: ( 1) Reference Libraries; 
(2) University Libraries; (3) Town Libraries (in three 
divisions; (4) Branch Libraries; (5) Small Libraries. 
The planning and general arrangements of the buildings, 
stack-rooms, furniture, etc., were described in every detail, 
and illustrated by plans shov:n by the lantern. 

In the first group was placed the Library of Congress at 
Washington, by far the largest library building in the 
States, being 470 ft. long by 340 ft. wide, with four great 
inner courts. The site was acquired in April, 1866, 0 
Messrs. Smitheyer and Pelz’s plans were adopted, but no 
limit of cost was fixed. By the summer of 1838 Congress, 
dissatisfied with Progress made, lodged the entire control 
of the work, including Preparation of new plans, in the 
hands of General Casey, Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army. In March, 1889, Congress enacted that the 
building should be erected at a total cost of کر‎ 1,300,000, 


1,000,000 volumes ی ی‎ could be obtained by usin 
low the reading.room for stacks, ' 
The library of the Law School at the University of 


plan—was also described. The architects were Messrs 
Cope & Stewardson, of Philadelphia. 

Town libraries the author dealt with in three divisions. 
under Division I. Large Town Libraries, being grouped 
the Boston Library, Newark Public Library, Providence 
Public am and Washington Public Library. In each 

i 


different one, They all, however, evidence the growth of 
the free access Policy and its great effect upon the plan. 
Not only is it necessary for the general reading-room to 
have, as in the Bates Hall at Boston, the walls Shelved for 
books of reference, but the borrower must also be allowed 
shelves to select from. The excellent plan is adopted at 
Newark of placing open shelf.rooms on either side of the 
delivery hall, where thousands of books may be stacked, 


rooms are nearly isolated—a great advantage should fire 
occur in the main building. | 
The Boston Library( Messrs. McKim, Meade, and White, 
architects), one of ihe first great monumental libraries 
begun in 1888), was opened in 1895. Architecturally of 
very high merit, its plan is not gocd from the librarian 
point of view, but the librarians now kaow pretty well what 
is wanted, whereas fifteen years ago they were doubtful 


conditions, was at once commenced, and finally completed 
in 1897. | 

The design for the New York Public Library, now being 
erected, is the result of two Competitions held in 1896 and 
1897. In the limited second competition [2 firms of 


liminary open competition, out of a tota] of 88, Tentative 
sketches of the plans of each flcor were issued with the 
instructions. The assessors (with those elected by the 
competing architects), Professor Ware, of Columbia 
University; Dr, Billings, the librarian ; and Mr. Bernard 
R. Green, of the Congressional Library, finally selected a 
| whole of there 
suggestions. The site allows of an isolated building with 
ample space for future extension, 
482 ft. to the sides. The cost was 


room, the cramped Position of the delivery hall, and the 
unfortunate shape and position of the stack-room necessi- 
tating the use of carriers. The building cost £473,000; its 
present shelving capacity is for 750,000 volumes. 

The Public Library at Newark (designed by Messrs. 
Rankin and Kellogg, Philadelphia) was only completed 
and opened in March, 1901. It is evident t at a deal of 
thought has been spent in its arrangement and planning. 
A great point has been made of “ free access ” to the books, 
both outside and inside the stack. Theee are some excel- 
lent points in the planning of the building. The arrange 
ments for the open.she]f rooms, delivery hall, work delivery 
space, and stack-rooms are very good indeed, and the 
approach to these rooms from the main entrance is very 
direct. The cost of the building was £60,000. 

The Public L'ibrary building, Providence (designed by 
Messrs. Stone, Carpenter & Wilson), was completed and 
opened in March, 1900. The Boston Library, as already 
Stated, from the librarian's point of view, was hardly a 
Success. In the Planning of the Providence Library the 
librarian's advice was invited in the attempt to solve a 
problem which had not been altogether successfully coped 
With. An interesting plan resulted. A serious attempt 
has been made to meet the new requirements of the “free 
access " policy, and toa large extent it has been success- 
ful. The cost of the building was about £ 53,000, and the 
shelving Capacity 15 for 22 5,000 volumes. 7 

The design for the Washington Public Library building 
was the result of an open competition. Ten well-known 
library architects were invited to compete, each اتی‎ 
an honorarium of £50. Other architects were also er 
to send in schemes, and the result was that the plans 0 
Messrs. Ackerman & Ross, of New York, were selected 
not an invited firm). The cost was limited to £ 50,000, 
but this was overstepped considerably, the total estimate 
cost being £70,000. Building operations were commenc 
In August, 1900. ۱ 
. At least two distinct types of town libraries occur in er 
libraries illustrated in Division If. The Atlanta an 
avenport represent one and the Pawtucket the other. 
e latter has only a basement and first floor ; the others 
have an additional floor. At Atlanta the plan is more 
compact, and therefore more easily worked as a liba 
than the rather monumental plan at Pawtucket. = 
open-shelf rooms adjoining the stack-room and either side 
of the delivery Space are an excellent feature in the urn 
library. The Utica library has not been erected yet. 


£660,000. Before describing the plan in detail, Mr 

cas to some interesting and noteworth 
points in the conditions of competition. The library will 
4 Capacity for 2,000,000 volumes, and seems 


and Hastings, of New York, are the architects, l = 

The ibrary buildin at Madi 
Wis., is an extremely well-planned building: and forms 2 
ideal reference library. It js to house 675,000 volumes 
Ferry and Clas, Milwaukee. l 


; : : -Ioom— in 
octagonal and in the other Circular — js one case 


design in both buildings. the motive of the 


difficulty the staff has in handli ien: i ا‎ A 
capacity is 1,050,000 books; the ost was رس‎ 6 
architects, Messrs. McKim, Meade & 
The library of tlie University of 
Messrs. McKim, Meade & White) 
than the Columbia University Lib 
more compact in lan, i i 
on plan, and the books سو‎ i 
Clow, and are general] 
shelving Capacity is for 
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Library, Plymouth, Mass., by the same architects; and 
the library at Western, extremely convenient and well- 
arranged for its purpose (architect, Mr. Jenny, wa 

Besides the lantern views, the paper was illustrated by 
a large number of the original plans, and photographs of 
the most recent library buildings in the United States, 


— dar سس‎ 


SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTS' AND SUR- 
VEYORS' SOCIETY. - | 


A^ ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Suveyors was held on the 13th inst., 
Mr. T. Winder was in the chair. Several gentlemen were 
nominated for membership, and Mr. H. C. Brameld was 
elected an associate. Messrs. W. J. Hale and W. Potts 
were elected auditors. The City Council having agreed to 
the nomination of a member from this society to sit upon 
the School of Art Committee, Mr. E. M. Gibbs was chosen 
as representative for the society. A vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. A. H. Holland for his kindness ia letting the 
society have the use of the Howard Art Gallery for the 
recent exhibition of the R.I.B.A. prize drawings. 
Mr. F. W. Troup, F.R.I.B.A., of London, then gave a 
lecture on '' Leadwork." Few people realise, remarked 
Mr. Troup, to wbat extent lead was formerly used in the 
art of building. The ease with which the metal could be 
reduced from the ore made its use possible with the rudest of 
appliances. Once reduced to the metallic state it is one of 
the most imperishable of the metals. It is at the same 
time the easiest of them all to melt, to cast, or to fashion 
into various shapes either in the molten or solid state. In 
mediaeval times lead was used for covering the roofs of the 
finest buildings, also for covering and decorating spires of 
churches and cathedrals. The London churches pa:- 
ticularly were noted for their fine lead covered spires, 
chiefest of them all, that on old St. Paul's. Stow says 
this was 520 ft. high —2620 ft. stone and 260 It. lead covered 
spire. It was burned down in 1561, a century before the 
great fire of London. Much earlier than this, in 1090, we 
find (as quoted by Lethaby) the Bishop of Contances in 
Normandy sending to England for Brisenetus, the plumber, 
to make aíresh the leadwork for the roofs and tower, 
Numerous though the examples of English leadwork in 
church and palace were, and still are, I doubt if we have 
left to us quite such gorgeous examples as are to be found 
in some of the French roofs, spires, and fleches. 

The work was often all done on the site of the bu'ldipg. 
No elaborate machinery or complicated tools were needed. 
The plant consisted of a frame some 4 to 6 ft. wide, and 
I2 Ít. or more long, on which a sand bed could be laid. 
Besides this little more was wanted, except a pot in which 
to melt the lead. The molten metal was flooded over the 
levelled bed of sand, and from the sheet so cast everything 


i 


| 


. could be wrought, bossed, and beaten up, whether it were 


a flat sheet for roofing or'a crocket on a spire or a lead- 
covered angel ona pinnacle. Various parts were cast in 
the same sand bed by imprinting moulds or patterns and 
running the molten lead into them, but the great mass of 
the work was beaten up from the flat sheet, and the great 
art of the plumber consisted in fixing, laying, or hanging 
his lead in such a way as to cover or protect the roof or 
spire from wet, and yet keep his soft and ductile metal 
from slipping or dragging itself off. If care were taken 
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seems to come midway between the above types. All the 
important rooms are placed on the first floor. Among 
points worthy of note are the position of reference spaces 
(10 ft. wide) on each floor of the stack-room ; the important 
position of the children's-room, which balances tbe general 
reading-room; and the provision for special study-rooms. 
Libraries of this size—average cost, £20,000 to £50,000— 
are becoming very numerous, and new developments in 
their planning will always be taking place. ۱ 

Detailed descriptions were given by Mr. Greenslade of 
the following town libraries in Division II. :— The Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia (architects, Messrs. Ackerman 
& Ross, New York); the Carnegie Library, Davenport, 
lowa (architect, Mr. W. A. C. Jackson, New York); the 
Pawtucket Library (architects, Messrs. Crane, Goodbue & 
Fergusson, Boston); and the Public Library, Fall River, 
Mass. (architects, Messrs. Crane, Wentworth & Goodhue, 
Boston). 

The author next discussed the third division of town 
libraries. The effect of the “ free access” policy is well 
illustrated in the three libraries selected as examples, viz., 
the Carnegie Library, East Orange (architects, Messrs. 

ardyne, Kent & Jardyne, New York); the library at 

uluth, Min. (architect, Mr. A. Rudolf); and the Public 
Library, Tacoma, Washington. The tendency to do away 
with walls and substitute columns with glazed screens 
between is a failure in all of them. In the East Orange 
and the Tacoma libraries the use of the radiating stack, the 
advantages of which were pointed out by the author, is new 
for a large building. 

The system of branch libraries and stations is remarkably 
organised in many of the large towns. At present tew 
towns have started with a series of new buildings. Old 
buildings have generally been converted, such as schools, 
churches, private residences and shops. The branch 
library is, therefore, likely to develop greatly in the near 
future. It will be most interesting to watch the work of 


the advisory board of architects appointed to design the 


sixty-five new branch libraries of New York. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has given £ 1,000,000 to build these branches, and 
the Board of Library Trustees have just appointed three 
firms—viz., Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, Messrs. 
Carrére & Hastings, and Messrs. Babb, Cook & Willard— 
to take the entire charge of the designing and supervising 
of these buildings. These firms will confer and collaborate 
in the work. 

Up to the present time the planning of the branch 
library has been studied, perhaps, in Pittsburg more 
successfully than in any other town in America, There are 
five branches already erected of the seven presented by Mr. 
Carnegie, each on an isolated site (architects, Messrs. 
Alden ع‎ Harlow). Details were given of the Lawrenceville 
Branch, opened in May, 1898; the West-end Branch, 
opened January, 1899; the Wylie Avenue Branch, opened 


June: 1899; the Mount Washington Branch; and the 


| that the sheets should not tear or crack by the contraction 


of the metal at night after being beaten on by a hot summer 
sun, there was no reason why the material should not last 


for ever, none, at least, except fire, from which no material 


is safe that rests on a wooden substructure. 


Gradually the use of lead for anything but the most 


utilitarian purposes died out, and now “plumber” aud 
“sanitary engineer " are almost convertible terms. The 
*' leadwork " of a building conjures up pipe casings or the 
grand display of sanitary wast2-pipes, overflows, and venti- 
lators, culminating in the inevitable cowl that tells of 
modern sanitation. There is, however, no reason why lead 
should not be restored to its ancient prestige, and be used 
once more as a pleasant and sightly material, and one on 
which the workman can display his fancy aud lavish his 
labour of love. 

On the motion of Mr. Paterson, seconded by Mr. W. J. 
Hale, and supported by Messrs. W. C. Fenton, T. Winder, 
and others, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 


azelwood Branch. It is interesting to note the gradual 
development of the plans. The growth of what may be 
cailed the “'turnstile control," resulting in the abandon- 
ment of the entrances to the reading-rooms from the deli- 
very hall, as adopted on the first plan, is important. The 
apparent unfitoess of the low railing separating the reading- 
room from the delivery hall, as adopted in the West.end 
branch, and substituted afterwards by screens iu the later 
plans, is also worthy of note. Although the radial-stack 
plan is costly to build, yet the advantages where a '' free 
access " policy is adopted are very great. 

Finally, Mr. Greenslade touched upon small libraries. 
The requirements of these have been particularly well 
studied in the State of Massachusetts. Hardly a village 
or hamlet is without one. Many of those around Boston 
are extremely successful. It was here that 11. H. 
Richardson erected several of his well-known libraries, 
such as the Ames Library, at Easton, aud those at 
Woburn and Quincy. The great feature of the plan he 
generally adopted is the alcoved main reading-room, and 
in these alcoves all the books were shelved. This method 
has not been found wholly successful from the readers’ 
point of view, although architecturally the general effect of 
the alcoves is good. 

Many of the recently-erected libraries of this class have 
very simple and compact plans. The auther selected for 
- description the little library at Wayland, Mass. (architects, 


Messrs. Cabott, Everett, & Mead, Boston); the Russell | lecturer. 


Mr. 
Wylie pointed out that when the Houses of Parliament: 
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pleted its arrangements, copies of the new Form of Cos. 
tract will be forwarded to the members of the Federation, 
who are urged to use their best endeavours to bring about 
its general adoption." | 


AA none, 


THE VENTILATION OP THE HOUSE. 
OF COMMONS. | 


the House of Commons on Friday last Mr. Wylie 


other sanitary arrangements of some parts of the House 
of Commons building, and to the expediency of putting 
electric ventilating fans into every lobby, passage, room, 
and apartment wherever practicable and advantageous, 
and of bringing other sanitary arrangements up to a 
higher standard also, and to move that a commiitee of 
experts be immediately appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out arrangements on these principles.” 


were built in 1836 the principles of ventilation were not s0 
well understood as they were now. From personal expeti. 


| ence he bore testimony to the fact that a ventilating fan 


had revolutionised the health of a whole workshop and 


' he was surprised that the use of the fan had not been 


further extended, because it changed the atmosphere in 
15 minutes. The ventilation of the debating chamber 
itself was, he considered, on a radically wrong principle, 
the air being propelled through the floor and carpet and 


drawn out at the ceiling on an antiquated, obsolete plan, 


by jets of gas burning in tubes, which caused an enormous 
amount of heat above and did not adequately perform the 


wotk, The cubic space per bead was totally inadequate, 


and the air was not taken away with sufficient rapidity. 
The fans of which he had spoken should be introduced 
into the ceiling. The same complaints of bad ventilation 
were applicable to the members’ writing-rooms, the inner 
lobby, the passage to the library, the central lobby, West- 
minster Hall, the dining-rooms, up and down stairs, the 
library, smoking and tea rooms; the typewriters’ room, 


and last, but not least, the kitchen, where the air was $0 


bad that Lord Stanley was reported to have once resorted 


to the drastic remedy of breaking the windows. None ol 
the lavatories were up to the standard of a first-class hotel, 


and some of them would not be tolerated in building. 
The air of the House ought to be subjected to tests, 
mechanical, chemical, or bacterial. He had read the 
other day of millions of germs of 23 different species, 
including the microbes of influenza, tuberculosis, an 
lockjaw, being found in a small piece of carpet belongirg 
to a legislative chamber, fortunately not here, but 8 
America. But, in consequence of defective ventilation, 
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there had been epidemics of influenza and other complaints 


He believed that improved ventilation 


in that House. 
bers than the 


would do even more for the comfort of mem 
new rules of procedure. 

In reply Mr. Akers-Douglas said the committee of last 
year on the accommodation of the House of Commons 
recommended the appointment of another committee on 
this question. He intended before Easter to move the 
appointment of that committee, which could meet 
immediately after the holidays. The present system 9 


ventilation had been approved by various committees 10 


recent years, the last one sitting under no less an authority 
than Sir Henry Roscoe. That committee went very care- 
fully into the sanitation of the House and the system 0 
ventilation. No doubt great improvements were made In 
consequence of the report of that committee, although he 
thought a great deal was still left to be done, especially 
in the lobbies and committee-rooms. Samples of the 
atmosphere in the House had constantly been taken an 

analysed. One sample was in process of analysis at the 
present time. He would consider whether the committee 
should be composed of experts or whether it should be a 
Select Committee of that House. He rather thought that 
better work could be got from a smaller committee © 
members specially connected with sanitary ۰ There 
were many distinguished men in the House connecte 

with science who might be of assistance; and the House 
could rest assured that the committee would be appointed 
and would sit directly after Easter. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


۸ 1 the annual general meeting of the Institute of 

` Builders, held on the 18th inst, the following new 
officers and members of the executive council were 
elected :— President, Mr. W. F. King (Messrs. W. King 
& Son); Vice-President, Mr. Woodman Hill (Messrs. W. 
Hill & Co.); Hon. Treasurer, Col. Stanley G. Bird; Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. A. E. Parker (Messrs. Patman & Fothering- 
ham); elected Members on the Council, Mr. A. F. Randall 
(Messrs. Kirk & Randall); Mr. J. Bell, J.P. (Cambridge); 


Mr. W. Nicholson (Leeds); Mr. B. E, Nightingale : [^ 
AL called attention **to the imperfect ventilation and 


(London); Mr. W. Sapcote (Birmingham). 

From the annual report of the council, which was read 
at the meeting, we learn that during the past year the 
Parliamentary Bills affecting the trade have been carefully 
watched, and action taken in supporting useful and 
opposing objectionable measures. A memorial respecting 
the question of municipal trading was presented to the 
Prime Minister, urging the re-appointment of tbe joint 
commiitee of both Houses of Parliament to make further 
jnquiry in the subject. 

in regard to the que:tion of a recognised form of con- 
ditions of building contract the council make the following 
statement : — 

«In view of representations received from various 
quarters, urging the desirability of having a recognized 
form of contract approved by both architects and builders, 
the council of this institute again approached the council of 
the Royal Institute of Britich Architects on the subject, but 
the overtures, though received in a friendly spirit, were not 
entertained. Your council is, therefore, reluctantly obliged 
to report that, in its opinion, there is at present no prospect 
of the two bodies arriving at an agreement and has, con- 
gequently, decided to issue a new form of conditions of 
contract. In July, 1900, the councils of both institutes, 
after several years of negotiations, at length formulated a 
form of conditions of contract which they mutually agreed 
to recommend to their members. ۸ general meeting of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
December, 19oo, rejected the recommendations of ‚its 
council, in that it refused to sanction Clause 15, ۶۶ materials 
and workmanship, being subject to arbitration. As your 
council declined to accept this amendment, the negotiations 
between the two instilutes ceased. Subsequently, an 
attempt was made by your council to re-open the question, 
but the attempt failed. The only apparent obstacle to an 
agreement is the insistence by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects that the arbitration clause should not 
extend (as its council in July, 1900, had agreed that it 
should, and as the Royal Institute of British Architects' 
Form of Contract up to that date provided) to any claim 
made by builders for any extra costs involved by complying 
with any decision or requirement of the architect under 
the clause in the contract, which gives him absolute 
discretion as to whether or not materials and workmanship 
are in accordance with the drawings, specification and 
instructions given by himself. The question as to the 
probability or possibility of this discretion being im- 
properly or unreasonably exercised is not involved, though 
the principle, as to whether the provisions of the contract are 
or are not equitable, certainly is, and there does not appear 
to be any sufficient reason for objecting to the Arbitration 
Clause being resorted to in case 0] need. Your council 
would point out (as a justification, if need be, for the 

position which it has taken up) that although, under the 
old conditions, approved of many years ago, the architect 
might claim absolute discretion on the subject of materials 
and workmanship, yet the provisions of the Arbitration 
Clause in those conditions enabled tbe builder to claim 
for any increased cost he might be put to by any unreason- 
able exercise by the architect of his powers on this subject, 
This right your council is unwilling to abandon, and has, 
therefore, resolved to issue and recommend for adoption 
by builders a building contract in the form in which it was 
approved by. the councils of the two institutes in 1900 
though not adopted, as has been already stated, by the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
council of the Institute of Builders has advised the 
National Federation of Master Builders of Great Britain 
and Ireland to adopt the same form of contract, with the 
co-operation of that body to bring 


‘ect of securing the 
aut its general use. As soon as the Institute has com- 
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The North-Eastern Railway Company have for a long 
time past had under consideration the extension and im- 
provement of the docks at the Hartlepools. Plaus have 
been before the directors for more than a year, and it is 
now stated that they have decided to sanction an expen- 
diture of a quarter of a million sterling. “The work will be 
actively proceeded with as early as possible. 


SOMETHING LIKE A 18۸11۷۸۷ ENGINE. 

The Santa.Fé Railway Company is said to have built 
the biggest and most powerful locomotive in the world. 
The heating surface of this monster is 4,682 square feet, 
the record in England being. about 2,500 square feet. 
Without its tender it weight 130 tons, From the rear end 
of the tender to the point of the pilot it measures exactly 
seventy feet. The top of the smoke stack is sixteen feet 
above the rails. | 5 


New RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE TYNE. 


The North-Eastern Railway Company have given the 
contract for the building of a new high-level bridge over 
the River Tyne at Newcastle to the Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company (Limited), of Darlingtcn. The 
present. high-level bridge, connecting Newcastle and 
Gateshead by road and railway, was opened in 1849, 
having been designed by the late Robert Stephenson. The 
total cost of the bridge, including land and approaches, 
was £491,000. The contract for the new bridge will in 
point of size and cost be the largest bridge contract which 
has been given in the United Kingdom since the com- 
pletion of the Forth-bridge. The estimate of the engineer - 
(Mr. Charles A. Harrison) of the cost was £470,000, but 
the contract is for rather less than that sum. The 
contract comprises a railway of four lines of road, beginning 
at a junction with the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
west of Newcastle and terminating by a junction on the 
main line east of the new bridge on the Gateshead side, 
being a length of over half a mile of viaduct. Besides, 
there is included a connecting loop railway of two lines of 


' road, beginning at a junction with the railway at the south 


end of the bridge and joining the main line again to the 
west of Gateshead Station, this second railway forming a 
viaduct about 800 ft. in length. 


— «tt 
THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, 
1991,* 
By J. MILLER. _ 
(Continued from page 194.) 


LIGHTING. 

N important point with exhibition buildings is the 

lighting. While windows were formed in the side 
walls of all the buildings, the chief source of Jighting was 
from the roof, and the area of glass in the rcof should be 
sufficient to amply light the buildings, without reckoning on 
the windows, as the latter are as often as not covered up 
by exhibits or decorations. The area of glass in proportion 
to floor area in this and the other buildings was as 1 to 2, 
in other words, 50 superfica! feet of glass to every 100 
superficial feet of floor area, and the lighting, I may say, was 
satisfactory in every way. When circumstances will permit, 
Ithink a more even and better diffused light is obtained when 
that part of the roof next the ridge is glazed, instead of having 
the roof covering here and the glazing lower down. 
roof is a very wide span a second stretch of glazing may 
be introduced lower down on the slope of the roof, but the 
largest section of glazing should be at the ridge. or 
It is important that glazing, 3.e., putty glazing, should 
be done in dry weather. In frosty weather it is dangerous 
for the workmen engaged on the roofs, and in wet weather 
the putty does not adhere to the astragal, leakage will 
result, and nothing short of taking out the glass and re- 
glazing will make a satisfactory job. For these reasons 
every opportunity of dry weather should be taken advantage 
of to get the roofs glazed. ۱ Ze. 

For an exhibition, where as a rule time is limited, the 
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"d From a paper read before the Architectural Association on the 
7th inst. pe 
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Professor Goodman was re-elected president for the . 
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-SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | Great Dock EXTENSION SCHEME AT THE HARTLEPOOLS. 


Tu general meeting of this society was held 

on Saturday, March 15th, in the premises of the 
society at the Castle Arch, Guildford. The president, 
Viscount Midleton, occupied the chair, and amongst those 
present were Lord Farrer, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., 
Mr. Ralph Nevill and Dr. Finny, the Mayor of Kingston- 
on-Thames. ‘The chairman, in recommending the adoption 
of the report, said that the past year had been a very good 
one for the soclety, and the number of members still 
showed: a steady increase. ‘They did not think, however, 
that the present number adequately represented the number 
of those who should support the archeological society of 
so populous and wealthy a county as Surrey. The excava- 


tions-at Waverley Abbey had been continued with very 


interesting -and important results as set ‘out in the report. 
The -chief work had been on the foundations of the 
Pulpitam and portions belonging to the monk's stalls, and 
on those of the Infirmary Hall, where the bases of the 
pillars of the north and south arcades had been discovered 
sn situ, and for the most part in excellent condition. Un- 
fortunately they were still compelled to appeal for donations 
to the Special Excavation Fund, as in spite of a recent 
munificent grant from the Society of Antiquaries of £25, 
there yet remained a deficit of more than £50. The 
adoption of the report was seconded by Lord Farrer and 
carried unanimously. Attention was called to the fact 
that efforts were being made to found a society for printing 
the parish register of Surrey, and a resolution was passed 


desiring the council to assist in giving this new society a | 


start. Interest was also expressed in the proposal to 
celebrate the millenary of King Edward the Elder's 
coronation at Kingston, and it was resolved that a deputa- 
tion should be appointed by the council to assist in the 
arrangements. 

—— d 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. - 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


` . YORKSHIRE COLLEGE ENGINEERING ۰ 


: PROSPEROUS state of things was revealedin the report 
A presentedat the sixteenth annual meeting ofthis society 
eld the other evening under the presidency of Professor 
Jobn Goodman. The society now numbers 242 members, 
and the accounts show a satisfactory balance on the right 
side. 
ensuing year, and Mr. W. E. Keith being appointed 
secretary, and Mr. W. Gardner, treasurer. ۱ 


To CATCH THE UNWARY BACILLI. 


u Scarcely had Mr. Speaker left the chair the otber 
evening," says the Westminster Gazette, “to partake of his 
modest chop when several ‘ strangers ' boldly strode along 
the floor of the House. One carried a large glass globe 
connected by tubes with a peculiarly-constructed bellows, 
and installing his apparatus on the bench immediately above 
the Treasury bench—the so-called ‘bonnet’ bench— 
placidly commenced blowing. On inquiry he confessed he 


was taking specimens of the air breathed by legislators with ۰ 


a view to its being afterwards examined. His fellow con- 
spirator rigged up a tripod close by, oa top of which was a 
long glass tube directed towards the reporters’ gallery. 
This tube was coated on its interior with gelatine to catch 
and develop the bacilli enticed through the orifice of the 
tube by a cunning device. They disappeared with their 
trophies before Mr. Speaker came back." 


ELECTRICAL UNDERTAKING AT NBLSON. 


The new electricity station at Nelson has just been 
opened. It has been erected and equipped by the Nelson 
Corporation at a cost of £30,000, from designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Fraser, the borough electrical 
engineer. The installation includes three engines and 
dynamos, each of 200 kilowats generating capacity, the 
motive power being supplied by steam obtained from the 
adjoining refuse destructor. The dynamos will generate 
current for lighting purposes in Nelson and Brierfield, and 
for traction purposes for the Brierfield and Nelson lengths 


of the Burnley Corporation tramways, and the light rail- : 


way from Nelson to Barrowford and Colne. 
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is so convenient or more easily managed than the ordina 

roller shutter of extra strong make. They are rolled down 
outside the turnstiles, and when opened are concealed وز‎ 
boxing alongside the lintel. They are easily and quickly 


manipulated. 
(To be continued.) 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & CO, LTD. 
of Derby, have secured the contract for 170 ton; of 
steelwork for a destructor for the Corporation of the city of 
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. Nottingham. 


Tue Westbrook Temporary Hospital, Herne Bay, is teing 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands' Paten 
Manchester Stoves and Special Inlet Tubes, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 


Manchester. 


Tut ventilation of Minehead Baptist Chapel, Minehead, is 


| being carried out by means of Mackay's Patent Direct. 


Acting Ventilators, supplied by the sole makers, Messrs. 
Cousland and Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow 
and Manchester. 


i] 


JOTTINGS. 


N our report of the case Manley v. Blankstone, tried at 
the Liverpool Assizes (page 177 ante), we made a 
mistake which needs correction. At the bottom of thesecond 
column on page 177 the sentence, “ All the machines were 
working, with the exception of the fret.saw and the two 
saws in the yard" should read, “ All the machines and 
saws were working, excepting the fret-saw." 


Tue New Buildings Fund of University College, Sheffield, 
has now reached a total of /36,165 12s. 


Ir has been decided to expend some £18,000 upon the 
erection of an infectious diseases hospital at Ayr, to pro- 
vide accommodation for fifty-seven beds. 


THE sum of £5,500 was awarded last week as compensation 
for the compulsory acquisition of 26 and 28, Vere Street, 
and 15, Sardinia Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, in connection 
with the new Holborn to Strand avenue. The sum sought 


was £ 7,200. 


A racuLTY has been granted by the Chancellor of the 
Diocese of London (Dr. Tristram, K.C.), authorising 
certain alterations and improvements in a portion of the 
churchyard of S. Helen, Bishopsgate, ipcluding the throw- 
ing of a part of the ground into the public highway forthe 
purpose of widening S. Helen's. 


By way of commemorating their connexion with Camber- 
well, busts of John Ruskin and Robert Browning is 
been placed in the South London Art Gallery and Technica 
Institute, Peckham Road. The busts are the gift of ui 
J. Passmore Edwards, and have been placed in a large hal 
which will benceforth be known as the “ Ruskin Gallery. 


Havine public works in hand, entailing an outlay of 
£ 100,000, the Eastbourne Corporation have thrown out an 
elaborate scheme for a technical institute on the site 
presented by the Duke of Devonshire on account of a 
costliness. Fresh plans are to be got out, in order, 1 
possible, to keep the expenditure within گر‎ ۰ 
One of the largest blastiog operations ever witnessed at 
tbe Swell Tor Quarries, Princetown, Devon, has Just idi 
place. The powder was fired by a network of electrica 
wires. When the arrangements had all been complete 
everyone was removed out of danger. A slight wal’ 
ensued, and then, as some one said, “the hill move", 
There was a long roll as of thunder, a blaze of fire, 01 
many hundreds of tons of stone went crashing Js d 
quarry. One stone measured 23 ft. long by 9 ft. wide 4 

8 ft, deep. 
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autumn preceding the exhibition year is perhaps the best 
time to get the glazing done. If it is not done before the 
winter sets in, and the weather becomes unsettled, it will 
be found a difficult matter to find favourable opportunities 
to glaze large areas between that time and the opening in 
May, at least that was our experience, but, of course, the 
winter preceding our Exhibition was an exceptionall y 
, Severe one, with an abnormally high rainfall. In very 

warm weather it will be necessary to size colour the glass 
on all the roofs facing the soutb, otherwise the heat will 
render the building very uncomfortable, 
roofs are inclined to be low. 


THE FLOORS. 


, In most of the exhibitions that have been held in this 
country, the floors of the industrial section have usually 
been formed with battens 3 in. thick laid with a space of 
about § of an inch between the planks. In the Glasgow 
Exhibition, however, the floor of the Industrial Hall was 
laid with ordinary 14 in. flooring tongued and grooved and 
laid close. These two methods each have their advantages 


and disadvantages, the former is more easily brushed and | 


cleaned as the dust falls down between the openings left 
between the boards, and in the case of any fite arising 
under the floor its presence would at once be observed and 
its position located. On the other hand, paper and all 
sorts of rubbish are pushed down under the floor, and even 


lighted matches might be thrown down and ignite the ` 
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material below, coins and other valuables are also liable 
to drop through tlıe openings. The close boarded floor 
has the advantage of being much cheaper in the first 
instance. I say in the first instance, for almost full price 
can be got for the battens when sold off at the end of the 
exhibition. The close floor is not so easily cleaned as the 
open floor, as all sweepings must be collected and removed 
instead of being brushed through the openings in the floor, 
but in any case all paper and sucblike rubbish should be 
carried away in barrows or baskets, and not deposited 
below the floor. The close floor is warmer than the open 
one, rendering the stalls more comfortable for the 
attendants. On the other hand, a fire might arise beneath 
a close floor, and obtain a considerable hold on the floor 
timbers (assuming there is a space under the floor) before 
being discovered, andits position is more difficult to locate. 
Where there is a space beneath the floor it is advisable to 
cut the area into sections by means of brick walls carried 
hard up to the under side of the flooring. These walls 
prevent currents of air under the floor, which would tend 
to fan a fire, and in the event of a fire arising they help to 
confine it to the section in which it arises. 


ENTRANCES AND Exits. 


In large exhibition buildings, where immense crowds of 
people congregate, ample provision must be made in the 
. way of entrances and exits. The exits should be distri- 
buted and arranged so as to prevent, as much as possible, 
congestion of traffic. In spite of this, however, it will 
usually be found that one or two of the exits provided 
come in for an extra large share of the traffic on account 
of their proximity to a railway station or car route. It is, 


therefore, important that such positions should be carefully. 


studied on the plan, and ample provision made to meet the 
requirements. 

The area of the Industrial Hall was 200,000 square feet, 
and of this space about 91,000 square feet, or less than 
one-half, was occupied by exhibits, leaving a floor space of 


109,000 square feet available for the public, so that the 


building when crowded would contain something like 
27,070 persons. One lineal foot of exit space was allowed 


for every 519 square feet of clear floorage, which is equiva- ' 


lent to one foot of opening to every 130 persons the building 
was capable of containing. : On many occasions. the 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity, but the exits 
were found sufficient for all purposes. 

` The entrances are usually placed alongside the exits; 
these, as a rule, are the ordinary registering turnstile. The 
number of turnstiles used in this building was fourteen. 
These turnstiles are arranged to suit the various classes of 
visitors —namely, paying visitors, season tickets, railway 
and steamboat tickets, etc. ; sometimes also the attendants 
are required to pass through turnstiles, in which case 
separate turnstiles must be provided for this purpose. 

` For closing up the exits and entrances at night nothing 
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and modestly calls himself an architect, accepts the good 
offices of his personal friends, writes F.R.I.B.A., M.A., or 
A.R.A. after his name because he is frankly proud to pos- 
sess the distinction, and is pleased to have the compliment 
paid him of having his work illustrated from time to time 
in the professional journals, is so! to be stigmatised as an 
advertising ‘‘bounder.” ` It is of such that the rank and 


| file of the profession—the backbone of it as a profession— 
. 15 constituted, and it is in their hands, after all, that the 


settlement of this questioa of professional ethics must rest. 
And there, we think, it may safely be .ا(‎ 


چ 


SOME DEVONSHIRE FONT COVERS. 


` By HARRY HEMS. 


F course, by far and away the most beautiful cover, in 

` line and detail in this fair county may be seen in 
the ancient parish church of St. Mary the Virgin at 
Pilton, a mile or so from the market town of Barnstaple. 
It is spiral, and of 15th Century character. I remember 
long ago—it was in 1868—going on a special pilgrimage 
there in company with the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
to see it, and that eminent authority unhesitatingly dubbed 
it the best sample, of any date, in the '' West Countrie,” 
although not the most curious, (of the latter more hereafter), 
and certainly the chastest in conception, and the cleverest 
carvéd. In Pilton Church, by the way, in the lower parts 
of the old screen work may be seen good examples of linen- 
panels. Speaking generally, this latter form of late 15th 
Century decoration is rare inthe county. Good specimens 
exist here and there, especially in the singular Parclose 
screen that divides the Copleston Chapel from the nave of 
St. Andrew's, Colebrook. is screen is altogether unique 


' amongst the 15th Century screens of Devon, which have, 


taken as a whole, a good deal of the tit-tat-toe business about 
them, the majority bearing a strong family likeness the one 
to the other. The tracery in the heads of this screen is in its 


| main lines, as flowing as that of the Decorated or Flam- 
` boyant periods, and is filled in with pierced ornamentation 


that recalls the work one sees, or used to see, so much of 
in the old " bits" at Cairo. This chapel boasts also of 
being singular amongst all the parish churchesin England, 
in that, in its north wall, there exists a mediaeval fireplace. * 
But linen-panelling is not nearly so rare in this the fairest 
of English and prince of counties for 15th ‚Century 
ecclesiastical oak work as are poppy-heads. In the 
Midlands and Eastern lands this latter form of stall-end 
termination abound in innumerable churches, but in sunny 
Devon only two instances occur. These may be seen in 
St. Michael’s, Ilsington, and at St. Mary’s, Atherington. 
Outsiders are apt oft to ask the question :—“ Why are 
these terminations termed poppy-heads?’’ Parker, in his 
* Concise Glossary," says the word is derived from the 
ات‎ foupe—a doll, or the Latin puppis—the poop of a 
ship. ۱ = TIT 

As the late Sir Gilbert’s name was used just now as the 
authority for Pilton’s font cover being distinguished 
as the best amongst all the font covers of the county, it 
may be interesting to add the same accomplished architect 
always referred to the grey granite western tower attached 
to the 15th Century Church of St. Pancras, at Widecombe- 
in-the- Moor, as far and away the most refined in line and 
feeling of all our Devonshire towers. As a rule, the 
church towers of Devon—nearly all of them western in 
position—are a sort of connecting link between the ornate 
and commanding ones of Somersetshire on the one side, 
and the “ stoggy " (Devon, for “ short and thick ")examples 
to be seen in the storm-blown county of Cornwall on the 
other. The grandest tower in Devonshire (barring, of 
course, the two famous Norman ones that do duty as 
transepts to the r4th Century Cathedral Church in 
Exeter) is that at St. Hieritha at Chittlehampton. An 
old rhyme, referring to this and two other neighbouring 
towers, runs :— 
i “ Bishop Nympton's for length, 

: . North Molton for strength, 
And Chittlehampton for beauty.” 

St. Hieritha—or Heretha—was a local young person 
who suffered martyrdom in the reign of Henry II. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —Bun.vıne 
‘AND SURVEYING.—Examinations for Oertificates of Comp:tency to 
act as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 1894, and as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held at the Institute on 
the 17TH and 18TH Arrit.. Applications will be received until the 0 
APBIL by the undersigned, MM 
W. J. LOCKE, 


i Secretary. 
No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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‚PROFESSIONAL SELF-ADVERTISEMENT. 


T is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that those who most 
| deprecate the idea of an architect at all pushing him- 
self forward in the hope of being able to earn a living 
should be themselves beyond any need of such adventitious 
aid. It is easy to be virtuous when there is no inclination 
to be vicious; it is not difficult to pose as a mentor in pro- 
fessional ethics when one's circumstances lift one out of 
all temptation to violate them. But when clients are few, 
and wants are many and pressing, there is no time to 
make nice distinctions in ethics. The question of the 
moment is how to make some sort of successful bid for 
work. It is this which possibly influences so many to 
become members of professional societies, and to educate 
themselves in the gentle art of self-advertisement in a 
quietly persistent fashion. They have their reward. 
There are, undoubtedly, a large class who believe in the 
.legitimacy of self-advertisement within what they are 
pleased to term legitimate limits. They contend, with 
some show of practical wisdom, that the architect of 
average ability who wants to make even the most moderate 
of incomes, cannot afford to lose any chance which the 
opportunities of self-advertisement might throw in his way. 
To such an one membership with a professional societ 
and the constant use of the alphabetical signs which Such 
membership gives him the right to append to his name, is 
just simply a matter of advertisement. And in all his 
doings le studies the art of professional advertising with 
considerable judgment, setting a limit here and moving a 
boundary line there, so that all his self-advertisement may 
be conducted on so-called strictly legitimate lines. Who 
shall judge him? It is only human for a man to try and 
make the most of what little talent or advantage he pos- 
sesses for the acquirement of work, and the remuneration 
to be got out of it. a 
It would be very difficult to define any exact limitations 
in regard to this vexed question of professional advertising, 
nor is there really any need to do so, although it has been 
ruled unprofessional for an architect to stick up his name 
ón the hoarding of a building in course of erection. It is, 
of course, considered in a general kind of way to be a 
breach of professional dignity to do anything which could 
in anywise be construed into an act of self-advertisement. 
But, unfortunately, the best known men are in a sense the 
most advertised, and that, too, in a way which in the case 
of men of less note might be regarded as professional 
advertisement pure and simple. We have expressed our 
views on this subject before, and we can but in a sense 
repeat ourselves. The whole question, like that of compe- 
titions, is in the hands of the individual members of the 
profession themselves. Every architect is practically a 
law unto himself. He may eschew the gentle art of self- 
advertisement with a determination and rigidity of rule 
which would win the respect and approval of a few (if they 
knew it), and the condemnation of the many. He might, 
on the other hand, use his opportunitles without abusing 
the privilege they afforded him ; he might make his member- 
ship of the Koyal Institute of British Architects, his 
Associateship with the Royal Academy, or his University 
degree subserve his personal interests without undue push- 
' fulness of the fact. We do not think, whilst we may 
admire the former, that we can very much blame the 
latter : they act according to their understanding, and with 
an honest intention to secure a legitimate succees. 
But we think we may take it that the man who quietly 
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Many interesting illustrations of this last remark may be 
found in the Exeter Cathedral Records. The Bishop's 
Throne, made in the days of Stapeldon (14th Bishop of 
Exeter A.D. 1308—26), is the grandest example of an 
episcopal throne in the world. The next in magnificence 
is at Barcelona, in Spain. The Exeter Throne is 52 feet 
high. The Fabric Rolls record an entry, in 1312, for 
“timber for the bishop's seat, £6 12s. 81d." This oak, 
we learn, from the same source, was grown at Chudleigh 
and Newton, the former ro miles and the latter 16 miles 
from Exeter. It was kept by the cathedral authorities 
four years to season, and the work of construction after. 
wards was carried out (ad tascum, £.e., by task work) by 
Robert de Galmeton. All honour to him for his wonder. 
ful decorated Gothic construction and carving thereupon, 
the like of which no other cathedral or church in England 
can show. It may be remarked that chestnut was seldom, 
if ever, used. It was always English oak. Some of ou 
west country Jacobean “linen chests " are of chestnut, 
but it is comparatively a rare thing to find earlier archi- 
tectural carpentry of that material. 

At one time many people believed much of the old 
timber used in the construction and beautification of our 
cathedrals and old churches was chestnut ; but upon strict 
investigation by more experts than one, only a single 
instance has been conclusively proved to be of that wood. 
This specimen is the rood-screen at St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Rodmersham, near Sittingbourne, in Kent. I restored it 
in 1877, and had therefore exceptionable opportunities for 
making myself quite sure upon the point. There was ۰ 
tainly no trace of any medullary rays visible to the eye in 
the material used, nor was there any sign of any pattern 
or “flower” upon the surface, when any small portion of 
it was cut “on the quarter." That, of course, proved at 
once most conclusively that it was not oak. It is on record 
that, in the 15th century, there were large woods of 
Spanish chestnut (Castanea vesca) in that part of Kent. The 
horse chestnut (CEsculus hippocastanum), of course, was only 
introduced into this country about the middle of the 16tb 
century, so was never available. ۱ 

Chestnut, which is much lighter in weight than oak, is 
also less durable. This fact was aptly illustrated ın 
September, 1878, when an immense collection of ancient 
wood carvings, the property of the late Bethell Walrond, 
of Dulford House, near Cullompton, in Devon, was pul 
under the hammer. Amongst other items were more than 
100 linen, or marriage chests, of 17th and 18th century 
date. Some were of oak, many more of chestnut. In 
every instance the oak ones were perfectly sound, but very 
few of those of chestnut were other than rotten and hall 
consumed by worms. 

The third and last example of its kind of font cover 5 
to be found at the church of St. James the Major, 9 
Swymbridge. By the accompanying illustration it will be 
seen that it is not only a cover in the accepted sense 
of the word, but a font enveloper, for rising as plain panel: 
ling from the ground, it encloses the acheal font itself, 
It will be also seen that the panels that open are carved 
internally. 

These most interesting old Devonshire font covers 
occur in churches within a radius of thirty miles from 
Exeter, so that we may reasonably assume it possible ihe 
“ school” of wood-carvers created them all? l 

And now let us conclude with one little Devonshire 
story. Colebrooke Church, with its unusual screen an 
altogether exceptionable fireplace, have already been 
touched upon. Over its fifteenth century font is an 0566 
outlined oak font cover of Jacobean design and m x 
This terminates by a carved finial representing an 6٤ 
with outstretched wings. It is a curious dual sort of figure, 
having faces and hands in front and behind —fore and alt, 
as a nautical man might describe it. That it is an are" 
angel is obvious, for it bears the cross of the churc 
militant upon both foreheads. Whether those two faces 
really possess :— "^ 
l “ A hidden meaning or some thought divine, . . . 
is not apparent. The following sugggests local ۴ 
upon the matter :— ۱ ۱ 

Tıme : Sunday afternoon. Scene: A stile, not far E 
Colebrooke Vicarage, after a baptism at churc 7 
SHE: “ Why's Susan Sly like the angel atop of the a 
font cover?" He: “Dun no!" Sue: “ Cause h 
double-faced ! ” ۱ 
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Although the neighbouring county of Cornwall swarms 
with traditions of its local virgin saints, Devon, which 
has admittedly produced the best men in the annals of 
history, does not appear to have shone particularly in 
regard to the sanctity of its women-kind. When, some 
few years ago, I wanted to erect a painted three-light 
window in my own parish church, St. Hieritha and St. 
Sidwell, (the latter martyred just outside the walls of 
Exeter, a.D., near to my own orchard), were the only two 
virgins we could discover in the whole ecclesiastical 
history of the county, so we were, perforce, obliged to 
introduce a man-saint in the central light. 

A paper upon the font covers of Devon would prove at 
best a meagre affair. There are a few of Jacobean date of 
more or less merit, but otherwise, although the county 
boasts of many grand specimens of ancient Norman fonts, 
covers of any date are practically nil. Still, what is lacking 
in quantity exists in quality, if one confines one's interest 
in the three quaint examples relative to which the following 
notes are more particularly devoted :— 

. The trio are of somewhat late character, and are distinct 
amongst all the font covers in the Western land, in the 
face of being stationary, and not movable additions to the 
fonts themselves. The earliest is in the church of St. 
Edward, King and Martyr, at Shaugh Prior, a 15th 
Century edifice situated upon the steep slope of Dartmoor’s 
western fringe, just where the rugged moorland, jagged by 
cliff, craig, and tor, dips stubbornly down towards the 
rippling Tavy, whose waters bound here, there, and every- 


where, over huge boulders of polypant stone. As will 
be seen by the accompanying illustration, this cover 
stands for at all times, upon the font. When the 


latter is used for the sacred sacrament of Baptism, it opens 
like a tryphick. 

This cover, and those at Cockington and at Swymbridge 
—of both of which more hereafter —appear to be the only 
instances of this atrangement in the West, although covers 
of similar treatment are quoted as existing at East Malling 
(near Maidstone), at Ticehuret (near Hawkhurst, Sussex), 
at Walpole St. Peter (Norfolk), at West Walton and 
Bramford (both village churches near Wisbeach), at 
Fringringhoe (near Colchester), and at one or two other 
places. Cruelly used by ignorant hands during the midd.e 
of last century, the cover appears to have been practically 
kicked out of the church, and it lay in a neighbouring 
» inhay " (Devonshire for **barn") uncared for and for- 
gotten, until, by chance, I discovered itin 1879. Happily, 
ever since that fortunate day, it has stood in its own place 
upon the font. The finial, as may be seen, represents 
a mitred Bishop holding a crozier; whilst at. the various 
springers of the spire stand attendant tonsured clerics. 
Just such other monkish figures occur upon the r 5th 
Century oak stalls at St. Mary's, Ecclesfield, in Yorkshire, 
a grand edifice known locally as “the Minster of the 
Moors.” Time flies so rapidly, and with its flight comes 
so many changes, that one finds it hard to realise that it 
is so long ago as 1860 I renovated those most interesting 
old stalls. Yet the Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D.—father to 
the late ** Aunt Judy," so dear to every childish memory— 
was Vicar of Ecclesfield in those days, just as he is now. 
Long may one of the most worthy of Yorkshire's many 
brilliant sons continue to enjoy his wonted health and 
strength. "m 

The second instance to which attention is called is the 
old cover at the church of SS. George and Mary (there is 
only one other old church in England boasting of the same 
dedication), at Cockington, near Torquay, an ancient 
edifice, situated in one of the fairest nooks in what is, 
perhaps, the loveliest part of all South Devon. Here are 
illustrations showing it as it appears when in use, and closed 
ordinary times. l 

Itis right to say tbat a greater part of the circular canopy 
is not original; much of the top was missing, so I remedied 
the deficiency myself some years ago. It would be an 
oversight, too, not to mention that this Cockington cover 
is of deal. It is the only ecclesiastical woodwork, of 
mediæval date, I know of in this country fashioned in that 
material. All old work, from Bishop Bruere's half- hundred 
misererein Exon’s Cathedral (Bruere was the roth Bishop, 
and ruled .ھ۸‎ 1224-44), down to the superb Jacobean 
panelling around that city's Guildhall (a.D. 1592) is of oak, 
and all, so far as we are aware, cut from trees grown in 


the county. 
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legislation to amend the existing law appertaining to 
rights of light.” Carried unanimously. The following 
gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. G. E. S. Streatfeild, 26, York Place, W., and Mr. G. 
Ratcliffe, Sheringham, Norfolk. Mr. F. B, Holt, of 
S. John's, Warwick, was elected a student. 


Mr. H. J. Austin, of the well-known firm of Lancaster 
architects, Messrs. Austin & Paley, has, we understand, 
signified his intention, along with his wife, to build a new 
orch to the church at the west end, as a memorial of the 
ate Dr. and Mrs. Langsbaw, Mrs. Austin’s mother and 
father. There will be a library over the porch, for the 
safe custody of tbe valuable registers and ecclesiastical 
documents belonging to the church. The new structure 
will cost about £2,000. Mr. Austin has carried out the 
work of opening out the ancient doorway at the west-end 
of the church. supposed to be a relic of the old Priory 
church that existed on the site of the present structure, 
and which is intended to be a memorial of the long and 
faithful service of the late Mr. John Hatch, for 27 years 
churchwarden. 


Ir has been decided to proceed at once to complete the 
southern annexe of Manchester Cathedral so as to provide 
a new library and vestries for the choir and clergy, and to 
restore to the area of the Cathedral the Jesus or Byrom 
Chapel at present screened off and used for the above pur- 
poses. The wok, for which about £ 3,000 will be required, 
will be a memorial of the late Sir [. W. Maclure, M.P. 
(Dean Maclure's brother), who was a churchwarden of 
Manchester for 15 years, and was the means of raising 
between £30,000 and £40,000 for the restoration and 
enlargement of the Cathedral. | 


THE address of Mr. Owen W. Davis, Architect, is now 41, 
Pennard Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 


Mr. W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES, architect and surveyor, 

has removed bis offices from Argyll Street, Regent Street, 

to 10, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. Mr. Raffles will continue 

at his new address the agency business in connection with 

ee Herbert Baker & Masey, architects, of Cape 
OWN. 


A LARGE party of the members of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association travelled to Glasgow on Saturday 
last, and under the auspices and leadership of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, inspected a number of the more 
important among recently-erected buildings. Tbe program- 
me was arranged by the President of the Glasgow Associa- 
tion, and among the buildings visited were the Mercantile 
Chambers, Bothwell-street (Messrs. James Salmon & Son, 


— 


| architects); Waterloo Chambers, Waterloo street (Messrs. 


J. Burnet & Son, architects); Savings Bank, Ingram 
street (Messrs. J. Burnet &Son, architects) ; School of Art, 
Renfrew street, (Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie, architects) ; 
Belmont Church (Mr. James Millar, architect); and 
Stevenson Memorial Church (Mr. John J. Stevenson, 
London, architect). Several private residences were also 
visited. At the close of the afternoon's proceedings the 
company dined together in the Lansdowne Restaurant. 
Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw, president of the Glasgow 
Association, was in the chair, and Mr. Henry F. Kerr, 
president of the Edinburgh Association, was also present. 


Ir is interesting to note, remarks a writer in the Western 
Times, the tremendous toughness of the portion of the 
Exeter City Wall recently laid bare at the end of Fore 
Street. Here has this masonry been in position for at least 
one thousand years, and it is harder than the proverbial 
nails. Those who constructed the wall truly built ** better 
than they knew." There was no hurry in those days, and 
evidently the material was superior to that used now-a- 
days. It is certainly wonderful work, and gives one some 
idea of what it meant to break down a walled city in the 
Middle Ages. 


THE embellishment of the interior of the Liverpool Town 
Hall has been completed by the affixment of Mr. C. W, 
Furse's four fine symbolical panels in the penditives of the 


مص ا 


| dome of the building. It may be of interest, Says a writer 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E have received the conditions issued to com- 

petitors in the competition for proposed police 
and fire brigade buildings at Sunderland. On the whole 
they seem to be fairly drawn up. The limit of cost 
is fixed at £35,000. An architectural assessor will be 
appointed, but ‘‘ the corporation hold themselves at liberty 
to reject the whole or any of the designs if they should 
appear to be unsuitable, or of too expensive a character.” 
Also, 1] the estimate of the author of the accepted design 
should be exceeded by the amount of the tenders submitted 
by contractors satisfactory to the corporation, the cor- 
poration “ may, if they think fit, select another design, 
and proceed with it as though it had been the design first 
selected, or decline to proceed with any of the designs.” 
The premiums are, as we stated in our previous mention 
of the competition, £100, £50, and £25. But the first 
premium is to merge if the commission if the author of 
the first placed design is appointed to carry out the work. 
We do not know why the promoters of competitions con- 
tinue to adhere to this undesirable policy. The first 
premium should be the work, and as the Sunderland Cor- 
poration propose to pay the proper rate of commission this 
was all the successful competitor would desire, and, as a 
matter of fact, is all he is going to get. So that the £100 
premium is no premum at all! It would have been much 
better to have offered a second premium of £100 and a 
third of £50. The latter sum is little enough for a design 
which is to become the absolute property of the corporation. 
By way of safeguarding the interests of the author of the 
selected design in case his design were not carried out, a 
provisional sum of, say 100 guineas, might have been 
named. But in any case a premium that merges is no 
premium at all, and the second and third men also receive 
less than what might be regarded as a fair honorarinm for 
their work, which is thus purchased at a sum which is 
very considerably below the usually recognised rate of 
remuneration. . 


Tug South Shields municipal building's competition has 
come to a final end at last. It will be remembered that 
owing to the inadequate amount fixed as the limit of cost 
(£25,000), the first competition proved abortive, and it was 
decided by the town council to invite the authors of the 
six best designs to submit amended designs, and to increase 
the proposed expenditure to £35,000. Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A., the assessor hasexamined and reported upon these 
amended designs, and he hasunhesitatingly given his award 
in favour of the design marked No. 2, which isstated to be 
capable of being erected for a sum well within that stipula- 
ted by. the corporation. It is also said that none of the 
other tive designs could be built for the money. The 
corporation have accepted Mr. Belcher's award, and the 
author of the design is Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., 
20, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., who was also the success. 
ful competitor in the first competition. 


Tug Committee for the Queen Victoria Memorial at York 
invite competitive designs for such memorial. The cost is 
not to exceed £1,000, and a premium of £50 is offered for 
the best design. If the author of the successful design is 
employed to superintend its execution the premium will 
merge in his commission. The town clerk (Mr. W. H. 
Andrew) will furnish particulars of the competition. 
May 151 is fixed as the date for sending in designs. 


The Birmingham School Board duly decided last week 
to abandon the competition system in connection with 
obtaining designs for new schools, and agreed to appoint 
an architect oftheir own (Mr. H. T. Buckland), at a salarv 
of £600 a year, to carry out all the board’s work. 
quantity surveyor was also appointed at a remuneration 
of 14 per cent. on the tenders, and the service of a firm of 
land surveyors were likewise engaged at a remuneration 
of 1 per cent. on the purchase money. 


AT the Society of Architects' meeting on the 2oth inst., a 
paper on “Ancient Lights" was read by Mr. Walter C. 
Williams, solicitor, of which we give a report elsewhere. 
After the reading of the paperit was unanimously resolved :— 
‘ That it be referred to the Council of this Society to take 
such action as may be deemed necessary to promote some 
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obliged to walk from a disabled train to tbe next station 


in the Liverpool Mercury, to recall the quaint lines which are 
their way will be clearly indicated. 


inscribed on the elaborate overmantel of the fireplace in 
the vestibule of the building, which was a gift of the late | : 
Philip Rathbone. These lines are as follow :— . Tug old Roman pharos at Dover Castle is being roofed in 
To my best, my friends are free,  * by order of the military authorities in order to prevent 
: further decay. This interesting relic dates back to a period 
before the Christian era. It was used by early Roman as 
a lighthouse. It is in a fair state of preservation, co. 
sidering the centuries it has stood on the cliffs exposed ما‎ 
every kind of weather, and is regarded with the greates 
interest by antiquaries all over the country. l 


Free with that and free with me, 
Free to pass the harmless joke, 
And the tube sedately smoke ; 

Free to drink just what they please, 
As át home and at their ease. ١ 
Free to stay a night or so; 

When uneasy, free to go. 
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Tue Building Act Committee of the London Count EBE LIGHTNING RESEARCH COMMITEE 
Council report that they have been in communication wit 
the Improvements Committee with regard to the name to 
be given to the new street now in course of construction 
from Holborn to the Strand. The Improvements Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that the straight portion of 
the er = ar Fir street which will 
connect it with the Strand should have two distinct names, | ¡ng the services of over two hundred competent observersin | 
and in that opinion the Building Act Committee quite con- he United Kingdom, besides a 6 e number in the 

curred. More than 80 names have been suggested. The ` Colonies and India and in foreign countries. The War 

idea which finds favour with both committees is to name ۰ Office, the Home Office (particularly as regards explosives | 
the straight portion of the new thoroughfare‘ Edward VIT. | factories, magazines, etc.), the Post Office, the Trinity Howe | 
Street,”. and this will be recommended to the Council, | Corporation, and the United States Department اہ‎ Agricul | 
| 


1 

HE Lightning Research Committee, which was | 

. organised in January, 1901, by the Royal Instituteol : 

British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution for the | 

urpose of obtaining accurate records of the action 0 . 

ightning strokes on buildings, with a view to improving! | 
possible the means of protection, has succeeded, in enlist- 
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subject to the approval of his Majesty. A proposal that | ture have also signified their willingness to furnish the Con. 
the Queen should be similarly commemorated in “Alexandra | mittee with the rel particulars of damage to buildings 
Crescent" is rejected on the ground that the name is | under their control resulting from lightning stroke. The 
Sal سک وی اع کر اسان‎ gut i heavy thunderstorms of last year afforded observers numer 
ag : ae 8 
having already been allotted for the memorial to Mr. Glad- ous opportunities of investigating and recording, upon in 
stone, the Building Act Committee recommend that the 
new crescent street should be named “ Gladstone Crescent.” 
These recommendations came before the County Council 
on Tuesday, but their further consideration was adjourned. 


1 
laid down by the Committee, the damage caused by light; 
ning to buildings within their area of observation. The 
net result, so far, is a series of some seventy or more trust- 
worthy records made by persons on the spot and as neatly 
as possible at the time of occurrence. Supplemented کا‎ | 
they, in many cases, are by information on points pertinent 
to the inquiry, these records furnish promising material for 
the Committee to work upon when sufficient data have 
been collected to enable them to formulate their conclusions 
Particularly interesting and helpful are the photographs, 


Tue London County Council, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, adopted the following recommendations of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee :—“ (a) That 
the estimate of £56,151 submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of the erection of dwellings on the | plans, and sketches which illustrate some of the records. 
Preston’s Road and Norfolk Street sites, Poplar, be | Photographs are often found to reveal conditions which 
approved ; 9 that so much of the Preston's Road site as | verbal description fails to represent, or which would pass 
is required for the accommodation of the 269 persons to be | unnoticed except by the expert. The Committee, there: 
displaced by the carrying into eflect of the Burford Coutt, | fore, make a point ofgetting photographs immediately alter 
etc., scheme be appropriated for the purposes of Part I. | the occurrence of a disaster in cases of importance. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, under Out of sixty cases tabulated by the Committee up 0 
section 23 of the Act; (c) that, subject to the consent of | the end of December, 1901, no fewer than twelve relate to 
the Local Government Board, the remainder of the | buildings fitted with some torm of lightning conducto. 
Preston Road site and the Norfolk Street site be appro- As regards the system recommended by the Lightning R 
priated for the purposes of Part III. of the رر‎ of the | Conference of 1882, data to hand are not at present com: 
Working Classes Act, 1890, under section 57 (3) of the Act; | plete enough to afford a practical test of its efficacy. he 
and that the solicitor be instructed to make application recently-issued Report, however, of H.M. Inspectors © 
for the consent of the Local Government Board accord- | Explosives goes to show that the system has been foun 
ingly ; (d) that the offer of the School Board for London wanting, and that there is ample justification for the 
to pay tothe Council a sum not exceeding £ 10,359, subject present inquiry. Commenting upon recent accidents 
to the Council taking over the Board's obligations under | caused by lightning to the factories of the Nobel Explo- 
the Education: Board Provisional Order (London) Act, | gives Company at Krummel and Hamm, Germany, the 
1899, for the rehousing of 1,030 persons of the working | Inspectors state that “these accidents have done much ف‎ 
class, and subject to the Council indemnilying the Board | confirm a feeling of distrust which has for some time 
against any future liability which may arise in respect of | growing in our minds as to the absoluteness of the protec: 
its obligations under the said Act as to rehousing the said | tion afforded b conductors erected in accordance "i 
number of persons, be accepted.” specifications laid down by the Lighting Rod Conference 
l of 1882; and they go far to confirm on a large scale the 
WhirH reference to the report of the Board of Trade upon interesting and instructive laboratory experiments of Dr. 
the recent calamity on the Overhead Electric Railway at | Oliver Lodge.” 
Liverpool, it 5 announced that the management of the Besides the annual grants made by the Institute and the 
Central London Railway, who have already decided to | Surveyors’ Institution, the Committee has been 8! 
gradually supersede the existing locomotives by motors financially by the Government Grant Committee of the 
contained in the cars themselves, have for some time past | Royal Society and by the Royal Meteorological Society: 
placed in hand the fireproofing of the trains of the new | Valuable help has also been given by the Royal Institute 
type. The compartments in which the controlling and | of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Insti- 
driving mechanism is contained have been lined with | tute of Electrical Engineers, and the Royal Meteorologic 
steel and asbestos, and the floors have been covered Society, by circularising their members with a view t0 
with iron, while a fireproof screen has been fixed between | getting observers. ` 
the “cab ” and the body of the car. ‚An ingenious cut-off The Committee is constituted as follows:— Mr. john 
device has also been installed, by which the current will be | Slater, F.R.I.B.A. Chairman ; Major-General E. 
automatically switched off from the train at the moment | Festing, C.B., F.R.S.: Messrs Gavey ` M.Inst.C E. 
that an irregularity occurs. To provide against every | General Post Office; W. P. Goulding, F.R.G.S., Fol 
emergency, the planking laid between the rails will be | Dr. Oliver Lodge F.R.S. Birmin - University; W. 
painted dead-white, so that in case the passengers are | N. Shaw, F R.S.: H. د‎ ۱ tatham, F.R.LBA: 
"s | | | 
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` STANDARD TYPES OF COTTAGES 
AT PORT SUNLIGHT.* 


Bv W. H. LEVER. 


W* have really two standard types only—the cottage 

and the. parlour house—although we have some 
half-dozen cottages which have less accommodation than 
the standard type of cottage, and perhaps a dozen. houses, 
occupied by our clergyman, doctor, schoolmaster, managers 
and heads of departments, wbich provide specially for 
those they were designed and built to accommodate, and 
present no special variation from the usual villa or 
moderate-sized family house. 

We will, therefore, pass these exceptions over, and 
devote ourselves to the consideration of the standard type, 
which really is the type for 97 out of every 100 houses. In 
planning the standard type the idea has been, firstly, to 
provide a garden as foreground to the cottage and screen 
from the road. These ront gardens are in every case 


kept in proper order and cared for by ourselves. We have 


found by experience that no other plan is successful in 
securing a character to the village, and avoiding the un- 
sightliness of here and there the obtrusion of neglected 


plots of garden which would mar the whole effect. This 
care by ourselves of front gardens is eflected at a cost of 
3d. per garden per week. In addition to these front 
gardens we have also allotment gardens to almost each 
block of cottages. These allotments the tenants cultivate 
themselves as vegetable gardens, or properly fence and use 
for poultry, &c. These allotment gardens are placed as 
near as possible to each cottage, and are the very safety- 
valve of the village. Their use and appreciation by the 
villagers speaks more eloquently than any words of mine 
could do of the absolute need for such means of healthy 
recreation. 


The accommodation in the cottage type provides for 


three bedrooms upstairs, and living room, kitchen, scullery, 
bath room, and larder on the ground floor, with enclosed 
yard and usual outbuildings. Our experience leads us 
to believe that any variation from dimensions chosen has 
not been popular with the villagers. If the rooms are 
made larger it entails more work on the wife than she is 
able to devote to their care, and therefore the house soon 
loses its tenant. On the other hand, if the rooms are 
smaller, they will not accommodate the necessary furniture, 


with a like result. In fact, a workman’s cottage must fit 
like a glove the wants of a tenant if it is to be a successful 
attempt to provide for the happiness and comfort of himself, 
wife, and family. Having settled by experience the most 


suitable type of cottage, it has been adhered to in all the 
cottages at Port Sunlight and Thornton. 


The parlour cottages difler from the ordinary cottages in 


having’ an additional bedroom on the first floor and a 


parlour on the ground floor. In a few cases the scullery 
in these houses has been fitted with a kitchen grate, so 
that all the cooking could be done there, leaving the kitchen 
to be used as a dining-room. The general type adopted 
for the parlour houses has proved popular, and therefore 
has been settled upon as permanent. 

The financial aspect of the village at Port Sunlight is 
soon told. The capital it has taken to buy the 140 acres 
of land, build the cottages, houses, schools, shops, institu- 
tions, clubs, etc., and including making the roads, laying 
out the parks, etc., has been over £350,000. 

Our standard type of cottage thirteen years ago cost us 
£200 each to build, and identically the same cottage in 
1901 cost us £330 to build. The parlour houses cost us 
then about £350 each to build, and now about £550 each. 

Upon this £350,000 Lever Brothers, Limited, receive no 
interest or return whatever, the rents being fixed at such 
an amount as only to pay for rents, taxes, repairs, and 
maintenance. The rents have had to be increased from 
35. per cottage per week to 5s. per cottage per week, owing 
to increased cost of maintenance of parks and roads, and 
of the cottages themselves. The cost of repairs has 

radually grown to extravagant proportions, owing to the 
fact that every tenant has been allowed practically any 
repairs he asked for. This was allowed, because the 
tenants as a whole paid the total cost of repairs and 
maintenance, but this system does not bring it so clearly 


` * Taken froın ۓ‎ Paper read by Mr. Lever at the Architectural 
Association meeting on Friday evening the 21st inst. 
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A. R. Stenning, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I.; Arthur Vernon, F.S.I. ; 
Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Secretary. — 

The Committee are continuing their investigations. 
Members and others willing to assist by their observations 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary, Light- 
ning Research Committee, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
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THE SIZE OF NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, 


T a meeting of the London School Board last week the 
A School Accommodation and Attendance Committee 
reported that they had considered a letter from the Educa- 
tion Department informing the Board that they had of 


` late been giving careful attention to the general principles 


which should regulate the size of schools and the size and 
number of departments which they should contain, both in 
London and in the country; that they were of opinion that 
a school should not, as a rule, contain more than 1,000, 
arranged in tlıree departments of 300 boys, 300 girls, and 
400 infants, or 300 senior mixed, 300 junior mixed, and 
400 infants; and that only in exceptional circumstances 
could a school with three departments, and a total of 1 ,200, 
be sanctioned, though, with an additional junior mixed 
department, a larger total might sometimes be accepted. 
The letter added that, as the Board of Education would 
bear these principles in mind when considering all plans 
for new schools and enlargements of existing schools, they 
asked the School Board to understand that the retention 
of sites in the schedule would not necessarily commit the 
Board of Education to the approval of any proposals which 
de School Board might submit hereafter with regard to 
them. | 
The Committee recommended, and the Board approved, 
that a letter be addressed to the Board of Education to 
the following effect: —' I am now directed to inform the 
Board of Education that the question raised is of such 
great importance to the School Board for London that they 
desire to consider the matter in all its bearings before 
submitting their full observations to the Board of Education 
upon the question. Meanwhile, as the proposal would be 
a new departure, the School Board desire to express the 
most earnest hope that, without prejudice to the general 
consideration of the question in cases of future provision 
on new sites, the School Board may rely on the Board of 
Education not making this new proposal of theirs retro- 
spective so as to affect sites bought already by the London 
School Board with an area suitable for the large schools 
they have hitherto been in the habit of erecting, with the 
concurrence, and in many cases at the suggestion, of the 
Board of Education, nor in the case of the numerous 
schools planned by the London School Board for enlarge- 
ment, and where the plans approved by the Board of 
Education showed plainly this intention, and the necessary 
adaptation of the plans of the portion of the school erected 
in the first instance to those intended enlargements.” << 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMISES AT 16 AND 17, PRINCE'S STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


M. MABERLEY SMITH, ARCHITECT. 


HE rebuilding of these premises, which we illustrate 
T to-day, has just been completed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. M. Maberley Smith, the architect, the 
contractors being Messrs. Davis & Leaney, of Southend. 
on Sea. 

At the suggestion of the Howardde Walden Estate an 
effort has been made to retain a semi-domestic treat- 
ment as regards the street elevation, while the substitution 
of dignified setting to the glass, rather than large window 
areas, has been relied on to give the necessary importance 
to the building for trade purposes. The carved figure 
corbels were executed by Mr. Michael Murphy, of Chelsea. 


SOME DEVONSHIRE FONT COVERS. 
. See article by Mr. Harry Hems in present issue. 


EXAMPLES OF ART METALWORK. 
DESIGNED BY ERNEST GODMAN, ARCHITECT. 
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home to individual tenants that extravagance in requests | in the same way that naval architecture has done in 


shipbuilding, and to accomplish as much by disregarding 
traditions, as to building materials, in supplying the 
demand for dwellings for the masses of the people, as 
naval architecture has done by disregarding traditions, as 
to shipbuilding materials, in supplying our present-day 
demands for ships. 

We know that for certain buildings which must be 
monumental and important we are not likely to discover 
better building materials than stone, granite, or marble. But 


| 


i 


| 


| dwellings for the masses of the people need not be monv. 


mental. If they can be inexpensively built to stand 
or sixty years, they will better supply the present-day 
requirements than if, by increased cost, they were built to 
stand good for 300 years. The changing life of our citzens, 
the necessity that is laid upon them to follow their employ- 
ment wherever it may lead them and the fact that out 
experience teaches us that in fifty or sixty years the site 
of cottages may in all probability be wanted for other pur. 
poses— all point to the present day requirements incottages 
being not for cottages to stand hundreds of years, but tens. 
Understand I am not speaking of the building of villas or 
mansions, say, from £70 a year rent and upwards. only 
refer to cottages, and what for want of a better word [ may 
call ** parlour houses," the rentals being from a few shillings 
a week to say £30 or £40 a year. I know of no greater 
service the architects of the country could perform during 
the new century than the designing of economical cottages 
and small houses, unfettered by tradition as to material to 
be used, and guided only by the wants of the age for 
economical, sanitary, healthy houses, to endure for fifty or 
sixty years only. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 
By WALTER C. WILLIAMS. 


Y contention and conviction are that the state of the 

/] law in England to-day with regards to Rights ol 
Light is little if any short of an iniquity. 

The Prescription Act (2 and 3 Will. IV., c. 71, 5 3 
enacts “ That when access and use of light to and for any 
dwelling house, workshop or other building shall have 
been actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of 
twenty years without interruption, the right thereto shall 


most houses on a given plot of land sees his way at the ۰ be deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local usage d 


custom to the contrary notwithstanding, unless it shall 
appear that the same was enjoyed by some consent ۲ 
agreement expressly made for that purpose by deed or 
writing.” 

The result in practice being that if where two men own 
two contiguous plots of ground and one owner wants to 
build and does build at once and the other owner does nol 
want to build, then notwithstanding that he may have 
every intention of building eventually—if owner number 
two postpones his operations for nineteen years he 5 
unable to use his own land in accordance with his desite 
without being hampered by certain so-called rights his 
neighbour has acquired to access of light to his windows 
and other openings over number two land. In effect, my 
neighbour can dictate to me at what period I am to build 
on my own land by building on his own. 

Again, if both owners build simultaneously but A builds 
a more lofty edifice or a longer than B, B if he is ever to 
increase the size of his building, must do so within nine- 
teen years of A's compietion or be practically debarred 
from so doing altogether, regardless of whether B has any 
need or wish or even whether he is able to extend bis 
premises within that time. 

One more illustration, this relating to oJd buildings. In 
an urban neighbourhood a large factory is required tha 
will give employment to hundreds or thousands of hands, 
or a public authority wish to erect a town hall, baths 
library, workmen's dwellings, or other institutions of public 
utility; both are hindered and harassed or altogether frus- 
trated in their purpose because of buildings not even ۵ 
the same side of the road, and possibly the most wretche 
hovels will be. deprived of some light, ignoring the fact 


that the light which had been enjoyed was not provided 


for by the owner of the dominant tenement or at n 


* From a paper read before the Society of Architectson tbe ط201‎ is 


for skilled workmen for trivial repairs 15 expensive. There 
are clear indications shown by the reduction in the number 
of such requests during the last six months that the last 
raising of the rents is having a good effect. From our 
experience, therefore, it appears that with the most 
economical expenditure on repairs ard maintenance the 
rental of a cottage to cover rates, taxes, repairs, and 
maintenance only would be 3s. 6d. per week, and of a 
parlour house 5s. 6d. per week, and that out of such rental 
nothing would be available as interest on capital outlay. 


Taking the value of the land at £240 per acre, and 
' absolutely sound, weather proof, and sanitary, for, say, fifty 


taking ten cottages per acre as the maximum number pos- 
sible per acre, after allowing the proportion of each 
cottage for parks and recreation grounds, we should have 
a total cost for cottage and land of £354, which at 4 per 


cent. interest and 1 per cent; depreciation (in addition to ' 


cost of maintenance already provided for), is, say £17 145. 
per cottage per annum, or say 6s. 100. per cottage per 
week. Adding this to the cost of rates, taxes, repairs, 
and maintenance, we have a rental of 105. 4d. per cottage 
per week as the letting value of the cottages of Port Sun- 
light on an ordinary commercial basis. Taking the rate 
of interest at 3 per cent. and of depreciation at 4 per cent., 
the sum of 4s. gd. per cottage per week would be sufficient 


to meet these, and consequently a gross rental of 8s. 3d. - 


There are only two . 


per cottage per week would be sufficient. 

My object in mentioning this is to draw attention to the 
fact that to build a village such as Port Sunlight is not 
commercially possible at the present time. To ask either 
of the above rents would beto place the possibility of living 
in such a village out of the reach of ordinary village tenants. 
How can the difficulty be met? 
possible channels of reduction— cheaper land and less 
expensive buildings. The value of the land for cottages is 
fixed by the number of cottages the law allows to bc built 
upon it. Ifthe legal inaximum were 12 cottages per acre, 
as it cught to be, it would be impossible for land for 
cottages to rcach a higher value than 12 cottages would 
bear. The present Building Acts allow of 45 cottages 
being crushed like sardines in a box on one acre of land. 
The effect of this absence of proper restrictions operates in 
all cases to the raising of the value of the land. In Liver- 


pool this is seen by competitions amongst builders them- | 
selves, who elevate to the level of a fine art the study of | 


This will allow 400 yards of land for : 


how many cottages can be squeezed upon a given area. 
The ingenious builder who can see his way to sqeeze the 


same time to give the highest price for tlie land and so to 
secure it. Theonly remedy is the restriction of the number 
of cottages to be built upon a given area of land—to say 12 


cottages per acre. 


cottage and garden, and proportion of roads and open : 
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spaces for parks and recreation grounds. This is the 
maximum limit possible for maintenance of healthy life. 
A limit of 10 cottages per acre, or 480 yards per cottage 
would be better. 

The next consideration is the cost of building, and I 
venture to suggest that there is here a magnificent field 
worthy of, and awaiting the attention of, our best architects. 
This subject should not be left to the unaided efforts of 
what we often thoughlessly call the jerry builder, a man 
. who is, in my opinion, a most useful member of society 
-—more sinned against than sinning. The so-called jerry 

builder has to make the most of an almost impossible 
position—to satisfy the demands of the public for cheap 
dwellings, regardless of consequences—and I maintain 
that, building upon dear land, he does all that can be done 
with the materials at his disposal. If our best architects 


would only come to his assistance by studying the present : 
day requirements to be provided for in dwelling-houses, - 
the cheapest and best materials for the purpose, the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


preparation of the same by machinery, as far as possible, 
rather than by hand-labour. To study the saving to be 
eflected by the erection of dwelling-houses in large masses 
rather than siagly, and to do so with greater effect and less 
monotony than by building as at present; in fact, to raise 
architecture in relation to the dwellings of the million on 
to broad, compreliensive lines, sq as to rest on the only 
true basis that architecture can ever occupy—the supply- 
ing of the requirements of the age with economy, simpli- 
city, and character. Modern domestic architecture requires 
to adapt itself to the requirements of the twentieth century, 
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Section 7 of the Prescription Act provides that time 
shall not count against a person who is an infant, idiot, 
non compos mentis, ferme, covert, or tenant for life, except 
where the claim is declared to be absolute and indefeasible. 
Section 8 also contains provisions protecting the owners of 
the servient tenement in cases of rights of way and water. 
But by section 3, Rights of Light are * deemed to be 
absolute and indefeasible," and therefore the owner of the 
servient tenement is excluded from any protection given 
by sections 7 and 8. I shall be interested in the course ot 
the discussion to hear if any gentleman is ingenious enough 
to suggest a reason which justifies this harsh and, I con- 
tend, unjust treatment of the man against whom Rights 
of Light may be claimed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, 
1901,* 
By J. MILLER. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION. 


N EAR to the principal public entrance were placed the 
ladies' and gentlemen's cloakrooms, each with ample 
lavatory accommodation, with rooms for attendants. 
Other large lavatories were placed at the west end of this 
building at its junction with the grand avenue. The 
number of water-closets provided in this building were 
thirty-four; washhand basins, thirty; urinals, fifty. 

The importance of adequate lavatory accommodation in 
an exhibition where great crowds of people are massed 
together for a whole day cannot be over-estimated, and it 
is for this reason I give these particulars, as the accommo- 
dation here provided was considered ample. In addition 
to what I have given above, lavatory accommodation was 
provided in all the other principal buildings, and through- 
out the grounds, but these will be referred to later on. 
Near to the central entrance were the police, lost luggage, 
and enquiry offices. The latter should have a separate 
entrance direct to the outside of the building, so ٤ 
people can call on business without requiring to pass 
through the turnstiles. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER NECESSARY ACCOMMODATION, 


In a central position near the dome were placed the 
banking premises, which consisted of a telling-room, 
manager’s private room, with cloakroom and lavatory, and 
strongroom. Telephone office and post office, also exhibi- 
tion manager and secretary's office, with committee-room 
200 rooms for the clerks and public office, were centrally 
situated, and in positions where they could be readily seen 
by the public. 

Shipping and railway offices were also placed in pro- 
minent positions. These latter need not be large, but just 
sufficient to contain an attendant with space for the adver- 
tisements, but the size will be regulated by the require- 
ments of the company. 

Near to the ceremonial entrance, and just at the dome, 
were the royal reception-rooms. These comprised outer 
and inner-halls, dining-room, and boudoir with dressing- 
rooms and lavatories for ladies and gentlemen. These 
rooms are used for receiving Royal or other distinguished 
visitors who may visit the exhibition, and are usually fitted 
up and furnished in a more or less luxurious manner. 

An indispensable feature in connection with the Indus- 
trial Hall was the goods yard placed at the west end. All 
goods were received here and unloaded, checked and con- 
veyed on trolleys run on rails to the respective stands 
throughout the hall. A goods office and weighing-machine 
should be provided in connection with goods’ yard. ` 

Having thus described the leading features of the indus- 
trial hall, and the necessary offices and accommodation 
required in connection therewith, 1 will just refer to one or 
two points which, in designing such a building, ۱۲ 15 neces- 
sary to keep prominently in view. | 

The gutters of the main roofs should be of ample section, 
with good falls, and ample provision should be made for 
down pipes to carry the water off. In atemporary building 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association on the 
7th inst. 
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expense, or even by his forethought, but simply because 
the owner of the servient tenement had no need in the 
past to use his land in the same way or carry his building 
to the same height and extent as the owner of the 
dominant. Thus the most useful and necessary building 
we have imagined is curtailed in accommodation, marred 
in its usefulness, and shorn of much of its beauty for what 
to my mind is an inadequate reason. One could suggest 
innumerable cases of a kindred nature, but it seems 
needless to do so when speaking to an audience of 
practising architects, who are, of course, acquainted with 
the salient features of the law on this subject and its 
practical results. 

I cannot see the rule has any foundation in natural 
justice; 1 cannot see that it is defensible, either ethically 
or on the ground of expediency. Why should not a man 
have to make his own provision for the light to his building 
over his own land or over the public way. If he will not 
provide an open space on his own land to light his 
building, why should 1 have to provide one on mine for 
him, at any time, earlier or later? Now how can an owner 
prevent his neighbour acquiring a Right of Light over his 
land? ص1‎ one way, and one way only, and that is actual 
obstruction. | 

He may protest in the most emphatic and solemn 
mannet, but it avails him nothing; he may give notices 
but they give him no protection. No, wherever his 
neighbour has an opening in his building, overlooking his 
land or buildings, he must erect a hoarding (if he do not 
wish to build permanently) opposite to it. 

The hoarding may have to be sixty feet high, and five 
hundred long, may be a hideous eyesore to the surrounding 
property, may be a most oppressive, even ruinous expense, 
but up it must go, and must be retained there for a full 
yeat, for section 4 provides that an interruption to be valid 
must be for one complete year. Hence you will see 
gentlemen, that as soon as light has been enjoyed for 
nineteen years and one day there cannot be an interruption 
of one clear year before the expiration of twenty years 
from the time of its first enjoyment, though the owner 
cannot bring any action until the full twenty years have 
elapsed. It is obvious that in some cases this remedy may 
be as costly as the value of the land. 

Even if expense do not stand in the way, in London 
(and I believe in many large provincial towns and cities 
similar rules are in force), but in London should such a 
hoarding be erected for the purpose indicated, it becomes 
under the London Building Act an irregular or temporary 
structure, and requires the license of the London County 
Council or local Town Council for its erection or retention, 
and should this license be refused, as it well might, the 
owner is in this delightful position, he finds he 15 by one 
Act of Parliament precluded from doing the very thing 
which, by virtue of another Act, is the oniy thing he can 
do to protect himself from the encroachments of his 
neighbour. 

There is yet another anomaly and hardship. A man 
may be entitled in remainder expectant on the life of a 
young or middle-aged tenant for life, say, step-mother or 
brother, only a year or so senior. During the life of the 
tenant, for life Rights to Light may be acquired which the 
remainder man has no means whatever of preventing or 
resisting, because, as I have pointed out, he must actually 
physically obstruct the view of the poaching tenement, but, 
as tenant for life, he has no authority to enter on the land 
about to be affected to carry out the requisite work. ٤ 
may be the remainder man was an infant, non compos mentis, 
or abroad, it may be the tenant for life has acted in collu- 
sion with the building party, all this notwithstanding, the 
remainder man has his inheritance depreciated in value 
by the acquisition of these adverse rights, that he was 
powerless to prevent. 

The same with a landlord whose tenant allows Rights of 
Life to be acquired over the demised premises. 

In Frewen v. Phillips, in the course of his judgment 
when sitting in the Common Bench, Pollock, C.B., says: 
"It may be that if a man opens a light towards his 
neighbour's land, the reversioner may have no means of 
preventing a right thereto from being acquired by a 20 
years’ enjoyment, unless he can prevail upon his tenant to 
raise an obstruction, or is able to procure an acknowledg- 
ment that the light is enjoyed by consent." But who would 
under the circumstances give such an acknowledgment ? 
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The electric lighting of the buildings was divided int 
three distinct sections, namely—Industrial Hall, Grand 
Avenue, and Machinery Hall, and each section was still 
further divided into several circuits, so that as little incon. 
venience as possible might be caused in the event of و‎ 
breakdown. 

The Industrial Hall was lighted by means of y; 
ıo-ampere arc lamps suspended from the roofs. The 
machinery hall had 250 ro-ampere arc lamps, and the 
Grand Avenue had 105 10-ampere arc lamps. It is neces. 
sary to distribute a few incandescent lamps over the build. 
ings to act as pilot lights when the arc lamps are turned 
off at night. 2, 

The Concert Hall was lighted by 330 16 c.p. and sixty 
32 c.p. incandescent lamps; for this building, however, 
this was not enough. Even although the ceiling was pure 
white, and acted as a strong reflector, an extra too 16 cp, 
lamps would have given a more satisfactory result. 

When large buildings are lighted by the arc lamp;, 
these, as a rule, are placed too low, and have a blinding 
effect and obscure the view ; when kept well up, they give 
a better and more diffused light without dazzling the eyes, 
while at the same time they give an apparent increase to 
the height of the interior. | 

Wherever it is possible, it is desirable to have duplicate 
systems of electric lighting, and if a supply of current can 
be obtained from a corporation or some other independent 
installation, it should be connected to the exhibition 
system, to be used as a stand-by in the event of any break. 
down taking place with the exhibition plant. 

Throughout the grounds several systems of lighting were 
adopted, chiefly electricity, compressed gas, and com. 
pressed oil. Very satisfactory results were obtained from 
the compressed incandescent gas both as regards cost and 
illuminating power. The gas used was the ordinary cor. 
poration gas, which has an ordinary pressure of 14 in. 
water gauge and was compressed by two large automatic 
gas compressors (worked by the city water service) to 
about 8 in, water gauge. PR 

In brilliancy it rivals the electric arc lamp, and I believe 
the comparative costs are about three to one in favour of 
the incandescent gas; compared with the ordinary gas 
system, light for light, the cost of the compressed incan- 
descent system is about one-fourth of the former. The 
amount of the illuminating power used in the grounds of 
this system alone was about 240,000 candle power. 

It is a form of lighting admirably adapted not only for 
exhibition grounds, but for street lighting in towns, rail 
way stations, and wherever large areas are wanted to be 
lighted. It was first used on a large scale, I believe, 8 
the grounds of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 7 

Throughout the grounds eight conveniences, containing 
lavatories and water-closet accommodation for ladies and 
gentlemen, were provided at convenient distances. These 
should not be too prominently situated, but the notice- 
boards directing to them should be placed in positions 
where they can be readily seen by the public. 


Tue Cost or THE BUILDINGS. 

While it is an easy matter for an architect to arrive al 
the approximate cost of a permanent structure built with 
the usual building materials, it is a more difficult matter 
when dealing with temporary buildings on a large scale 
with light scantlings, and where the cheapest materials 
and workmanship are used. The following figures there- 
fore may be of some value. 

The cost of the Industrial Hall was about £60,000, or at 
the rate of rid. per cubic foot of contents (cubing the 
building from the ground line to halt way up to the roofs), 
or equal to £2 8s. per square yard of covered area. 

The Machinery Hall cost about £22,000, equal to id. 
per cubic foot of contents, or about 16s. per square yard 0 
covered area. 

The Grand Avenue, where no steel was used in the con- 
struction, cost £9,300, equal to 20. per cubic foot of con- 
tents, or £1 2s. per square yard of covered area. This 
building, however, was long and narrow, and all its walls 
ar more expensively finished than those of the Machinery 
The Concert Hall, where the framework was entirely of 
steel, cost £12,600, equal to 21d. per cubic foot. | 

The various restaurants and kiosks throughout the 
grounds, which were built entirely of wood and plaster, 
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there is always a tendency to underdo rather than overdo 
such matters as these, but thisis a mistake, as more damage 
might be done by a heavy fall of rain in half-an-hour than 
all the extra cost of having proper gutters and sufficient 
conductors. For long straight gutters sheet-iron answers 
the purpose very well. It should be well bolted at the 
joints, with a layer of canvas dipped in red lead inserted. 
For flashings, dome coverings, and awkwardly shaped 
gutters, the best material is undoubtediy lead, say 4 105. to 
the foot. It is more easily worked to suit the various 
positions and awkward corners than either sheet-iron or 
zinc, and although the first cost is more, it will realise 
about two-thirds of its original cost when the buildings are 
demolished, so that the ultimate figure will not be much in 
excess of sheet-iron or a good class of felt when the painting 
of these latter is taken into account. 

As to the construction of the building generally, every 
precaution should be taken against risk of fire. Were a 
fire to obtain a proper hold on a building such as 1 have 
described, where a large portion of the structural work 5 
wood, and the building filled from end to end with com- 
bustible materials, there would be but a very small chance 
cf saving any portion ofit. There are no cross divisions of 
any kind dividing the building into sections, these being 
hardly permissible in a building of this nature. You can 
readily imagine, therefore, the rapidity with which a fıre 
would travel when once under weigh, and the serious con- 
sequences which would ensue. For whilea building of this 
kind and its contents can be insured against fire risk, just 
as any other building can, it must be remembered that 
thousands ofpoundshave been expended on other buildings 
throughout the Exhibition, which are merely accompani- 
ments to the main building, without which they would be 
worthless, so that the destruction of the main building 
might mean financial ruin toan Exhibition. If the amount 
of money proposed to be expended on the building will not 
permit of steel construction, then it is highly desirable that 
the form of wood construction adopted should be such as 
shall contain the least possible amount of timber. Asa 
general rule, it is better to use larger scantlings and fewer 
pieces than smaller sections with numerous parts, for a fire 
takes a longer time to get hold of a large section of wood 
than it does a small one, and spreads more slowly with the 
former. 

Fibre plaster should be used for wall linings where 
required, and any space under the floor should be divided 
into sections by dwarf walls, as already described. 

Fire hydrants, with sufficient lengths of bose, should be 
placed at intervals along the centre of the building, and 
the staff should be regularly drilled in the use of these. 
It is also advisable to have a steam fire-engine located 
within the grounds, and as near as possible to the main 
buildings. Two rooms for the fire brigade should be 
provided, adjoining the main building, having telephone 
communication with all the buildings throughout the 


grounds. 
* % * ¥ * 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


Electricity is the only illuminant which should be used 
for the inside lighting of exhibition buildings. This may 
be done either with arc lamps or incandescent lights. As 
to the decorative superiority of incandescent lighting over 
the arc lamp there can be no question. The architectural 
features, such as the curved principals of the roof, the 
lines of piers and cornices, can be picked out, thereby 
assisting the architectural effect of the interior and glving 
a warmth of colour to the whole. All these advantages 
are wanting in the cold and uninteresting eftect produced 
by the arc lamp. Of course, to produce the same 
illuminating power the incandescent requires much more 

“current than the arc Jamp, and is consequently more 
costly ; but in most of the large exhibitions a considerable 
amount óf the lighting plant is supplied gratis by exhibiting 
frms. هل‎ the case of the Glasgow Exhibition the steam 
boilers, engines, and dynamos were supplied practically 
free oí cost to the executive, and had this power been 
sufficiently augmented by the exhibition authorities, the 
whole of the interior of the Industria! Hall, at least, might 
bave been transformed from the cold and unsympathetic 
effect which it presented with the arc lamp system to the 
brilliant jewelled effect which was so much admired when 
the exterior of the buildings was illuminated. 
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HE Worcestershire Society of Antiquaries has 

. appealed to the Worcestershire County Council to 
acquire Harvington Hall, near Chaddesley Corbett, which 
is fast sinking into decay, and the question is now engag- 
ing the attention of a special committee. The hall is one 
of the most interesting and ancient buildings in the county, 
going back into medieval times, though its glory has 
departed, and unless it is speedily taken in hand it will be- 
come a complete ruin. It waserected by Roman Catholics, 
and is still ownéd by a family of that religious persuasion. 
Around the old building have become entwined numerous 


legends, and it has formed the theme of one of the most , 


successful novels of recent times. It is full of trap-doors, 
secret passages, and small inner chambers. Father Wall 
had charge of Harvington fortwelve years. He was taken 
prisoner at Rushock, tried at Worcester for high treason 
by Judge Atkins, and suffered death in 1679. His head is 
still kept at Douay in the cloister of the English Friars. 
Near the hall stands a memorial crucifix erected on the 
occasion of the bi-centenary of the “ martyrdom ” of the 
father. In 1688 a “Protestant mob,” as the old chronicler 
records, from Kidderminster attacked Harvington Hall, 
but the drawbridge, which is still in use, was up, and they 
could do little damage. At the top of a fine old staircase 
is ‘Lady Yate's Nursery," which communicates by a 
Jattice door with an inner chamber, formerly decorated 
with foliage, vine stems, and pomegranates. ‘This was the 
chapel, from which a narrow doorway gives an outlet to 
the roof and many little secret rooms, providing a refuge 
for the priest. Under the boards is a small secret closet 
for the sacred vessels. On the first floor was a large ban- 
queting-hall, now despoiled of its oak wainscoting. By 
lifting up a step in the staircase entrance is gained to 
another hidden room. On its floor lies to this day the self- 
same thick sedge mat bed on which the hidden priests lay. 
In a small cupboard close at hand was a chink through 
which food could be passed. The sweet sedge, used 
formerly for strewing upon the floors of the halls and 
chapels, grows abundantly in the moat of Harvington. 
This fine old hall, which bas played a prominent part in the 
history of past generations, is certainly worth preserving. 
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BUILDING ON “AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 


CURIOUS story is told in the American Architect 
A about the work which the Westinghouse Electric 

ompany has been doing in England, where it has erected 
immense shops, at a cost, it is said, of seven million dollars. 
Before the buildings were begun, bids were invited from 
English contractors, who set, on an average, five years for 
the shortest time within which they could be completed. 
The Westinghouse Company did not like the idea of wait- 
ing five years for its shops, and concluded to do the work 
itself ** on American principles.” The agents of the com- 
pany bought materials and hired workmen, and the con- 
sequences of applying ‘‘ American principles " to the under- 
taking was that the shops were completed and ready for 
use in less than one year from the time the work was 
begun. 

Among other things, the speed of British bricklaying 
failed to please the Westinghouse managers, and, although 
they held a preliminary conference with the official of the 
bricklayers’ union, and agreed to pay 10 per cent. more 
than the union wages, they said plainly that they would 
not be satisfied with the union standard of 450 bricks per 
day, and would require their men to work according to 
their capacity. With this view they appointed inspectors, 
who made regular returns of the amount of work accom- 
plished by each man. . The elimination of the slowest and 
laziest men through this system produced a wonderful 
effect on the others, and in a very short time the average 
day's work of the bricklayers was goo bricks per day. 
Even this, however, did not satisfy “ American principles,” 
and, the same sort of encouragement being continued, it 


was not long before every bricklayer on the job laid at 


least 1,800 bricks a day, while some, on plain work, laid 


2,400. 
How the apostles of the “living wage," the '' dignity of 
labour," and the rest of the fine things about which we 
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ranged in price from £400 to £5,000, the price per cubic 
foot of the more ornate being 2d., and of the plainer types 
13d., per cubic foot. 

EE IN CONCLUSION. | 

“In conclusion, I may say that I have treated this subject 
merely from its utilitarian and technical side, and in doing 
so I have endeavoured to bring before you such details and 
particulars as are peculiarly adapted to the class of build- 
ings under’ description. While the materials and work- 
manship of a temporary building are necessarily of a 
cheaper and rougher description than those used in 
permanent structures, the mere fact that this is so greatly 
increases the responsibility of the architect. 

In the first place, with the permanent structure he is 
more familiar with the usual methods of construction, and 
where such buildings are large and important, as a rule he 
has ample money at his command, and the margin of safety 
is generally far beyond ány strain which is ever likely to 
come on them. er | 

With temporary structures, however, and particularly 
with exhibition buildings, matters are somewhat different ; 
for while the architect is required to produce buildings of 
large floor areas, with attractive elevations, the money 
placed at his disposal is, as a rule, none too plentiful 
for the requirements. — "TE 

In order to produce the best result he is compelled to 
reduce the margin of safety of the structure to its lowest 
limit. The buildings must be stable enough to resist the 
heaviest gales — 115 floor and galleries sufficient to withstand 
the surging and swaying of immense crowds; and it is 
here the architect is confronted with his chief difficulty, 
namely, how to arrive at a happy medium as regards his 
construction, so that he may not spend unnecessarily on 
materials and superfluous strength, thereby proportionately 


curtailing the amount of money available for the decorative 
part of the scheme. ۱ 
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THE FURTHER WIDENING OF THE 
STRAND. 


HE housebreakers who have been at work in the 
Strand for many months past are shortly to extend 
their operations in a new direction. The Worcester 
Buildings Company have acquired, or will shortly acquire, 
most of the property between Terry’s Theatre and the 
Hotel Cecil, all of which is to come down to facilitate the 
Strand widening scheme of the L.C.C Some of the 
houses, it seems, notably Rimmel’s, the well-known per- 
fumers, will be pulled down almost immediately, for it is 
popa to erect a great stand on the cleared site to accom- 
modate Coronation sightseers. In regard to Simpson's, 
there are certain legal formalities to be fulfilled before the 
place is actually pulled down, so that it will remain 
standing a while longer. : 

The further report that the demolition of Simpson's will 
enable the Savoy Hotel to get a Strand frontage on a line 
with the Hotel Cecil is scarcely correct. That the Savoy 
is to be vastly improved, is to have an enlarged cellarage, 
and a grand new entrance on a level with and facing 
the Strand, the secretary of the company admitted, 
when questioned by a representative of the ۰ 
minster Gazette. He stated that the hotel would be brought 
40 ft. nearer the thoroughfare—the Strand was coming 
20 ft. back, and his hotel was going 20 ft. forward. 
But it was an exaggeration to say that the building would 
then face the Strand pavement. There was such a tbing 
as unproductive capital and ambitions which were not 
justified by circumstances; besides, with the extensions 
already planned, their accommodation would be sufficient 
for the present. The great aim the hotel company had in 
view just now was the provision of a Strand entrance, 
which did not disillusion visitors to London who saw the 


. Savoy from the Strand for the first time; and this they 


were providing, in addition to a courtyard. In view of the 
raising of the ground immediately south of the Strand in 
the neighbourhood of the Savoy, workmen are now engaged 
10 constructing a new covered way to the Savoy Theatre 
above the old one, as the entrances to the pit and gallery 
of the theatre will all have to be raised. 
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It is quite possible, however, that instead of taking, 
from any grandeur or dignity, these modern additi». 
prove valuable attributes, in a sense balancing the pos 
tion between plain and stones, by setting up another. 
portion between fence (or policeman) and the Circh - 
which the stones will take the value the plain obtain: 
the first instance. This is mere Conjecture, hos, 
Everything would depend on the fence and the policer 
We can spend a short time at Amesbury, the nes 
village or town to Stonehenge, and from Which you jy 
Probably approached the latter. There used to m 
abbey here, and the church contains some remains of | 
old abbey church. Out of the vestry wing is an 4 
Except for that first fatal vision at the top of the hill, it is gabled barn with a very fine early English window—» 
t till we are within a matter of 100 yards or so that the lights with a central foliated cap, trefoil heads, and quis. 
Stones again appear, and we leave the road to cut across | foil above with pierced cuspings. Gay wrote his “ Berg 
the grass to them. The Personal experience is absolutely Opera ” at Amesbury. 
necessary to understand how Angel and Tess suddenly find The George Hotel, at the end of the long High Street it 
| | 


—— MM 


the stones above them in that penultimate chapter of | 
* Tess of the D'Ubervilles." ۱ 


view, but even on this roa 
sooner than would have been estimated. 

Before Seeing Stonehenge, we have known it by views 
and photographs, by Turner's water colour, where a stormy 
sunset adds power to the Sroup of giants. But in no case | 
has the extraordinary “setting” of the stones been taken | 
into account. | | 

he plain Sweeps round you in every direction, with | 
innumerable barrows and tumuli. There js @ sense of 
grotesque disproportionableness—a feeling that Stone. 
henge has no chance. For only put the stones in Hyde 
Park and what a different effect would be produced by 
their enormity ! There is nothing sublime in Stonehenge 
on Salisbury Plain—it is a pigmy in the wilderness. We 
expected to be surprised by this *' druidical " remain. It some good brick chimneys, In the narrow lanes and farm 
is Salisbury Plain which is the Surprise, with its rolling | yards one notices rather extraordinary walls, covered wit 
Sides and Sweeping acres, and its ong traversing roads thatch copings extending either side, in some cases as much 
vying with one another to produce the longest vista and ۰ as fifteen inches. Thesame characteristic is noticed in many 
the most acute Perspective. (See photograph), of the villages between Amesbury and Salisbury, Somed 
these villages have suggestive names. We return through 
Winterbourne Stoke and Berwick St. James, Here ther 
15 a funny old street with thatched roofs and freestone 
walls, or roughcast and whitewashed. And the post 
office has the above high sounding name boldly placarded 
UP Outside—not in connection with “ post office” but as: 
railway station board. It would be curious to know how 
this village sot such a name—whether there is any Col 
nection with the Duke of Berwick, with his bar sinister 
and King James—names so frequent in “ Esmond,” (One 
would like to discover a ١ Thackeray country ” and visi 
‘ Castlewood m. 

Stapleford and Wishford (with a pretty bridge over the 
Wylye) lie between us and Wilton, with the entrance to 
the famous house seen on the right—too famous to be 
tackled now, From Wilton a fine avenue leads us inb 
New Sarum. 
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Whatever doubts there may be in the minds of anti- 
quarians as to the purpose for which this Structure was | 
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marked and explained by the all-knowing museum care- 
taker. On Midsummer Day, again, the Sun has an 
important part to play at dawn, when it Strikes certain of 
the stones; and the plain is occupied Dy waggonettes and 
early risers come to see the mysterious Dature of this 
ancient “temple ” illustrated. .' — 

But whatever may have been its complete form and 
purpose, whether it was, as has been Suggested, a kind of 
Zoo for antediluvian mamm 
solar dates, or “a gigantic gallows on which defeated 
British leaders were Solemnly hung in honour of Woden," 
whatever it may once have been, we can only confess that 
to-day Stonehenge isa disappointment, and means nothing 
not even in Hebrew.* The one Saving point is gained by 
the evidence that these stones were really erected by man 
(whatever for) by the stone tenons and mortices, 

What the effect may be by the addition of wire-fence 
enclosure, turnstile, and custodian, we cannot say, not 
having acquainted ourselves with the recent operations. 
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* Mr. Richard le Gallienne saw 12 Stonehenge a Hebrew inscrip. 
tion (“ Travels in England "j, 
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century ago. “Napoleon I. on board H.M.S. Bellerophon,’ 
the best known of Mr. Orchardson's portrait and figure 
subjects, was exhibited first in 1880. E 


PRosEcuTING the archaeological researches recently an- 
nounced in connection with Lancaster parish church, 
which have already resulted in the opening out of an 
ancient west doorway of the period of Edward III., Mr. 
H. J. Austin, the architect, has just discovered another 
doorway in the west wall. This is supposed to have been 
either the doorway of an earlier churcb, or what. seems 
more probable, the entrance to the staircase of a turret, 


‘which old prints represent as having existed thereabouts, 


An interesting series of coigns have been exposed by the 
removal of the plaster, and other details, which it is 
thought may throw considerable light on the early history 
of St. Mary's, Lancaster. ۱ 
The University Court of the University of St. Andrews 
have just appointed Mr, Peter S. M'Intyre, Droughty- 
Ferry, to a studentshipin the British School ہ٤‎ y 
in Rome. Mr. M’Intyre, who has been a student at St. 
Andrews for about five years, has been working on the 
facsimiles of the Plato MSS. and has also been studying 
archaeology for some time, This is the first appointment 
of its kind that has been made by a Scottish University. 


nung 


A MONUMENT has just been erected at Brookwood 
Cemetery, Woking, to the memory of the late W. E. 
Lockhart, R.S.A. A few of the many friends of the 
deceased artist raised this memorial in testimony of the 
great esteem in which his talents and character were held 
by them. The cross is of Corennie grauite, worked by 
Messrs. M'Glashan & Son, from a design of one of the 
artist’s friends, Mr. William Scott Morton, 

A LARGELY and influentially attended meeting of citizens 
was held in Aberdeen last week for the purpose of pro- 
moting a sculpture museum in connection with the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery. Dr. John Forbes White, Dundee, 
moved ‘ That in the best interests of the community of 
students attending the University, and specially of the 
great granite industry, it is desirable that a museum be 
established in connection with the Art Gallery to contain 
casts of the finest examples of classic, Gothic, Italian, and 


١ Other art; and that this meeting approves of the establish. 


ment of such a museum." Mr. Arthur Taylor, sculptor, 
seconded, and the motion was cordially: adopted. Pro. 
fessor Ramsay, D.C.L., Aberdeen University, moved the 


| appointment of a large and influential committee, con. 


sisting of noblemen and gentlemen in the city and county, 
to carry out the negotiations, and of. a small committee of 
management. Mr. Arthur Clyne, architect, seconded, and 
the motion was adopted. 0 ۱ 


Tug Town Hall Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
have decided to recommend the appointment of Mr. Henry 
Price, chief of the City Architectural Department of Bir. 
mingham, to the position of city architect, at a salary of 
£600 a year. This position has been recently created, it 
having been decided to form a city architectural ٤۰ 
ment, the head of which will be Mr. Price. Mr. Henry 
Price went to Birmingham in 1896 as building surveyor to 
the Corporation, he having previously occupied the position 
of chief assistant to the building surveyor at Liverpool. 
During his stay in Birmingham he has, saysthe Birmingham 
Daily Post, fulfilled his duties in a manner which has given 
eminent satisfaction to all the varied and often conflicting 
interests with which he was brought into official contact. 
Mr. Price's duties at Manchester will be ''to prepare all 
plans and specifications for and superintend the erection 
of all Corporation new buildings (except when otherwise 
ordered) in accordance with instructions that he may 
receive from time to time from the City Council or the 
committees; to prepare plans and specifications for and to 
supervise the alterations and repairs to existing buildings 
of the Corporation, to check accounts of all moneys 
expended on such works ; and to prepare and issue to the 
committees certificates of the moneys due therefore." 


Tue Surveyors’ Institution, on the invitation of the 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk Provincial 
Committee, hold their next country meeting at Cambridge 
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FEVER that i, 
Say, lh T his return route has been reached by taking a long 
$ Ma sep sonal road from Amesbury across the vast plain, so that 
stones, را‎ ne nature of the tract might be got. The more direct 
Or polis”. ate down to Salisbury would take you by Heale House, 
ke the yy, Saght by Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, the 
1S is mn 0 Woodfords, and Stratford-sub-Castle, where the elder 
don tj, tt once lived and was returned as member of the ‘‘ rotten 
t time pe rough of old Sarum.” Above us lies the oldd Sarum 
lenge a o campment, suggesting a battle-field as represented in 
+ -^noramas. Close to Amesbury there is a particularly 
. 5 easant gabled house, with lawn running flush on to the 
tall on the road, and lying in a snug bend. 

‘tx Beyond Salisbury lies Longford Castle, famous for its 
/ <3, 0lbeins, once possessing so many (even “The Ambas- 
E dors"), but now so few, though still keeping the great 
Erasmus.” But we are really getting too “round about," 
"M ıd any further notes on Wilton and Longford must be 

ke 2alt with at a future time. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE controversy over the late Mr. Brydon's design for the 

new Government offices is apparently not yet ended. 
r. John Belcher, A.R.A., writing in the Times, says :— 
' Many interested in the architecture of our public buildings 
re anxiously watching for the report of the advisory com- 
ittee appointed to consider the completion of the buildings 
designed by the late J. M. Brydon. This anxiety is not 
nnatural when it is remembered that he did not do more 


mo Tue Harrogate and Knaresborough Joint Isolation Hos- 
pital Committee invite competitive designs for an Infec- 
tious Diseases Hospital at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. 
Premiums of £100 and £50 are offered for the two best 
selected designs. ' A competent assessor will be engaged 
to advise upon the plans.” The designs are to be sent in not 
later than June rst next. A deposit of a guinea is required 
for the particulars and conditions of the competition. 


argaz, 


Mr. Jonn BELCHER, A.R.A., of Hanover Street, W., has 
been appointed as assessor in the competition for the new 
! town hall for Deptford, at a fee of 100 guineas. 


Two papers of special interest in a practical direction will‏ ل 
be read at the Royal Institute. of British Architects on‏ 
Monday evening next by Messrs. Heywood Sumner and‏ 
W. Aumonier, the subject being “ Inlay and Marquetry.”‏ 
Messrs. Houston € Houston, architects, have removed‏ 
their offices to No. 1, Long Acre, W.C.‏ 


Mr. Rupert Savage, architect, has changed his address 
to 148, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
ATa general assembly of Academicians and Associates of 
the Royal Academy of Arts held last week, Mr. George 
James Frampton, A.R.A., was elected an Academician, 


Mr. W. Q. OgcuagpsoN, R.A, was 67 on the 27th ult. 
Born in Edinburgh, Mr. Orchardson studied at the Trustees 
Academy there. He came to London.in 1863, was elected 
aa A.R.A, in 1868, and an Academician a quarter of a 
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for fossils, when he discovered among some broken stone: 
in a layer 4 ft. deep a spiral-shaped bracelet coated wi 
patina, 6 centimetres in diameter. Continuing cautiousy 
to dig, he found another such bracelet, five finger rings 
in good preservation, numerous parts of a thin spiral tha 
had been used as a necklace, ‘some bronze implements 
with holes bored in them, dnd:fragments of bone, By 
the most valuable article is a‘ fibula or clasp, which served 
to hold the cloak together over the breast. It consists 
of a disc 7 centimetres in diameter (on which concentric 
circles and counterhatchings are engraved) and a pin ii 
centimetres long: Remarkable also are seven men's teeth 
covered with patina and possessing an intense green 
shimmer. All belong to the Bronze Period, and the ind 


. is of particular interest because it is the first one of its 


kind in the neighbourhood of Melk. All the articles have 
been presented to the town, and further excavations wil 


- be carried on. 


. ONE of the disadvantages of tall building construction is 


the possible damage to light by the erection of lofty 
structures adjoining. This is well illustrated in a case 
mentioned by the lmerican Architect, ia which a four-storey 
building on New York Broadway is being pulled down, to 
be re-placed by a two-storey structure. The explanation 
of this is that on each side of the lot in question is a lofty 
office-building, with windows overlooking it. If the four- 
story structure should be replaced by one of twenty storeys, 
a large number of windows in the adjoining offices would 
be blocked up, and the owners of the latter, in order to 
protect themselves, have been obliged to buy the estate, 
and, in order to obtain some income from it, without inter 
fering with their own offices, have arranged for the new 
two-storey building, which is already leased for 40 years to 
a bank, which will occupy the whole of it. The owners of 
many of the New York ““sky-scrapers ” have been obliged, 
in the same way, to buy neighbouring estates, often at very 
high prices, and will, undoubtedly, improve them in some 
similar. fashion; so that, says our contemporary, the 
business part of New York bids fair to become a compound 
of very high buildings alternating with very low ones. {1 
some ways a two-storey building is very attractive to 2 
bank or trust company, and, in Boston, a firm of private 
bankers has already built such a structure for its own ۰ 
but the rent of a two-storey building, on land costing from 
100 dols. to 200 dols. per square foot, must either be large, 
or the owners must content themselves with a small incom 
from their investment. 


ad 


THE ENCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. 


N inquiry was held at Salisbury, on the 27th ul. 
by the Hon. Percy Wyndham, the Marquis of Bath, 
and Mr. J. M. F. Fuller, M.P., on behalf of the Wilts 
County Council into the enclosure of Stonehenge and the 
alleged obstruction of public rights of way 6 
thereto. Mr. Birkett represented the petitioners, the 
Amesbury Rural District Council; Mr. G. J: Shaw 
Lefevre appeared on behalf of the Commons and Foot- 
paths Society, the National Trust Fund, the Kyrle Society, 
and a number of scientific gentlemen who sent a petition 
to the county council asking them to vindicate the rights 
of the public in respect to Stonehenge; and Mr. J 
Hammond appeared for the owner of Stonehenge, Sir 
Edmund ۰ F 
Mr. Birkett called a number of witnesses, who state 
that from time immemorial the tracks across the 7 
leading to Stonehenge, which had been obstructed by the 
wire fence erected by Sir Edmund Antrobus, had been 
used by the public without interruption of any kind. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, on the part of the societies he repre 
sented, disclaimed any hostility to Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
who, he thought, had been actuated in what he had 07 
by public motives. He was apparently advised that | 
was necessary to protect Stonehenge for two reasons. : 
the first place, it was feared that the sale to the ۴ 
ment of land in the vicinity of Stonehenge would nto 
a number of bad characters into the district and that the 
stones might be damaged; in the second place, it was 
thought necessary to effect certain improvements ۷ 
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on the 22nd and 23rd of May. The morning of the first 
day will be devoted to Papers and Discussions, and the 
afternoon to an inspection of the Colleges and University 
Buildings, and to a visit to Ely, with a dinner in the 
evening; the second day to excursions to Sandringham— 
by gracious permission of his Majesty the King—and to 
Cheveley by kind invitation of Colonel McCalmont, M.P. 


Tue annual meeting of the Scottish Artists’ Benevolent 
Association was held last week at Edinburgh, Sir George 
Reid, P.R.S.A.,inthechair. The secretary (Mr. J. Wright 
Robb) read the report of the Council, in which reference 
was made to the death of Sir Noel Paton and other 
members of the fund, and to the work done by the Society 
during the past twelve months, The hon. treasurer (Mr. 


William Young) submitted an abstract of the accounts, 


which showed that the ordinary income for the past year 
was £263 17s. 7d., and the expenditure £286 3s. 11d., or 
£22 6s. 4d. in excess of the income. After the adoption of 
the report and the accounts, the election of office bearers 
for the ensuing year was proceeded with. Sir George Reid 


was re-elected president of the Association, and vice- 


presidents were elected as follows : —Messrs. John Wordie, 
M. Montgomerie Bell, W.S.; William M‘Taggart, R.S.A. ; 
and Joseph Henderson, R.S.W. Mr. William Young, 
R.S.W., was elected hon. treasurer; Messrs. 2. W. Adam, 
R.S.A., and A. K. Brown, A.R.S.A., were elected hon. 
secretaries; Mr. J. Wright Robb, Glasgow, secretary ; and 
Messrs. Lindsay, Jamieson & Haldane, C.A., auditors. 
The members of Council elected in room of those retiring 
were:—Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.S.A., and Mr. 
Alexander Roche, R.S.A., as representing the east; and 
Mr. Andrew Bain and Mr. Thomas Reid as representing 
the west of Scotland. 


Tue pictures which Mr. Hole, R.S.A., has suggested 
should be painted on the walis of the dining hall at the 
Edinburgh City Chambers include, on the south wall, 
King Robert the Bruce, presenting the charter to the city 
of Edinburgh in 1329; the Coronation of King James II. 
in the chapel of Holyrood in 1437, being the first Corona- 
tion in Edinburgh; and Randolph Murray breaking the 
news of the battle of Flodden to the Magistrates in 1513. 
On the west wall will be placed a series of three pictures 
illustrative of the Queen Mary period—the departure of 
the infant Queen with her four Marys from Dumbarton in 
1548, the State entry ot Queen Mary into Edinburgh on 
her return from France in 1561, and Queen Mary brought 
captive to Edinburgh after her defeat at Carberry Hill in 
1567. A large panel on the north wall will show the sign- 
ing of the Solemn League and Covenant in Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard in 1638, and a smaller panel Prince Charles 
Edward at Holyrood in 1745. The subject of the other 
picture has yet to be decided upon. The cost, which will 
‘amount to £800 for the nine pictures, is being defrayed by 


` a number of private donors. Among the donors are Lord 


Provost Steel, Sir Mitchell Thomson, Treasurer Cranston, 
Bailie Gibson, Mr. H. E. Moss, the High Constables, and 
the Incorporated Trades. Two more donors are still needed. 


UNDER the auspices of the British Association, Mr. T. R. 
Giinther, of Magdalen College, Oxford, has been engaged 
for several months in examining the important Roman 
remains beneath the sea, which stretch almost without 
interruption from Naples to Baia. It seems from his 
investigations that the sea level has risen about 20 ft. since 
ancient times, and has covered many villas and piers, and 
probably also a road, which seems to have existed along the 
coast of Posilipo. Mr. Giinther’s survey will be of great 
practical value, apart from its scientitic interest, because 
many boats run upon those old foundations annually, and 
only last year a steam vessel of the Italian Navy struck on 
the outermost one. This danger is felt mainly by pleasure 
navigation, and owners of yachts need to be especially 
careful when running along the coast in steam launches. 
A careful record of the tides was scientifically kept 
throughout the entire summer, observatións being made 


several times a day. 


QuiTE a 6 of the Bronze Age might be constructed 
from the ornaments just unearthed to the east of Melk 
on the Danube, halfway between Linz and Vienna. Here, 
in a low hillock, a lad named Max Syrutschek was looking 
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position on the wall has been finally given up. The old 


‘and only right method is to fix each tessera into the cement 


pushed in by hand from the front. Too many works of 
the last century are deficient in one of the most important 
elements of decoration, namely the right technique. ‚Sir 
William Richmond in St. Pauls Cathedral, the largest 
example of mosaic work of modern times, has shown in the 
work which he has done there. that there is no more 
trouble, and no appreciable loss of time in doing mosaic 
work in the only true way, viz., pushing it ın, tessera by 
tessera, from the front. His assistants after very little 
practice have been able to do the work on these lines with 
the greatest rapidity, and naturally with intelligence and 
interest in seeing their work in position as it proceeds. 

Time will not permit me to speak of modelled plaster and 
sgraffito in any detail, except to express the satisfaction we 
must all feel that these ancient arts of tried quality are 
understood and worked in a modern spirit to-day. The 
composition of stucco duro has been often described, and 
we know by the remains of ancient Roman work found in 
the Villa Farnesina, and of the works of the 16th century 
in the Loggia of the Vatican, and the Villa Madama, and 
other buildings in Italy and France, what exquisite possi- 
bilities this material presents. The work, particularly in 
the early Renaissance, was usually decorated in colour. 
This was generally laid on whilst the stucco was wet as in 
fresco, and the details heightened with tempera or 
encaustic colours, and accessories enriched in gilt gesso. 
We may congratulate ourselves that artists like Mr. 
George Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. Anning Bell have 
worked in this material in churches and other buildings in. 
our time. 


If there is one thing which may strike us in this modern 
work as being different and inferior to the best work of the 
old time, it is a very general want of use of the full brush — 
of colour carried through the work with bold and masterly 
sweep, avoiding thereby, in the necessary repetition of a 
pattern, the mechanical and accurate repeat so constantly 
seen in modern work, and never to be found in the old. 

What makes so much ecclesiastical decoration of the 
present day so devoid of interest, is just this absence of 
intelligent handling. ۰ We are better without colour if it 1s 
not used in a manner consonant with its dignity. We may 
be sure its revenge on us will be ample if we use it in any 
other way, as much in the lowliest border or diaper as in 
the picture they may surround. 

In our theatres and places of public entertainment, the 
saine progress is, alas, not being made. ‘The desire of the 
modern theatre manager to build a theatre, and to open it 
in six months, is against the production of anything else 
than a place in which plays may be produced. We are far 
behind the French in this matter. In Paris the foyers and 
staircases of the principal theatres are notably decorated 
by artists; so that the audience has the privilege of 
knowing that it is not in a mere box of upholstery, but in 
a temple devoted to the arts. I am inclined to think that 
were our theatres of the latter kind the interest of the 
audience in the art of the drama would be quickened and 
encouraged. ۱ 

And now as to the principal methods in use by painters 
at the present time. Probably the world has never seen a 
more beautiful method of painting than Buon or true 
fresco, but, alas, its use has nat been fully justified in this 
country. The Royal Commission I have just referred to, 
took a good deal of evidence as to its suitability for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament. A number of 
painters of eminence spoke against its being attempted. 
They advocated the use nf oil colour. But the Commis- 
sioners, perhaps dazzled by what were then considered the 
triumphs of modern art, —the fresoes at Munich, decided 
that the new paintings should be in that method. 

Dyce, Cope, my father, and one or two others were 
successively commissioned. Exposed, however, to the 
bad air of their surroundings these works bave, in some 
cases, suffered beyond repair. So doubtful were the 
painters themselves as to the suitability of the scheme, 
that when Maclise was commissioned to paint the walls 
of the Painted Chamber, he, with the sanction of the 
Commissioners, proceeded to Germany in order to make 
researches into the practice of stereochrome or water glass 
painting. The result was that he adopted the process in 
the large wall painting, '' The meeting of Wellington and 
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stones. 
erection of the fence was unsightly, and it had altered the 
character of the monument and destroyed much of its 
charm and beauty. The erection of the fence had also 
interfered with rights of way which had been enjoyed by 
the public from time immemorial. In his opinion, if Sir 
Edmund Antrobus was anxious to preserve the monument, 
he should have placed it under the Ancient Monuments 
Act. He would have remained the owner still, and the 
cost of protecting and preserving the monument would 
have been borne by the State. He ventured to say that 
Sir Edmund should be reimbursed for the expense he had 
already been put to on the understanding that the monu- 
ment was to be placed under the protection of the Act he 
had referred to. 

Mr. Hammond pointed out that for many years Sir 
Edmund Antrobus and his father before him had employed 
a custodian to look after Stonehenge, and showed that 
they had always been regarded as the owners of the stones. 
He denied that the motive attributed to Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, in the letter published ia 7/4 Times and signed 
by Mr. Lefevre and others, 10۲ the erection of the wire 
fence was a correct one. It was true that the public had 
used tracks over the downs to reach Stonehenge, but it 
was by Sir Edmund's permission that it was done and not 
as a public right. 

The committee of inquiry will in due coutse report to 
the county council. | 
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STRUCTURAL INTERIOR DECORATION.* 
By GERALD HORSLEY. 


Poe ce the experience of the Houses of 
Parliament Commission has served as a warning 
throughout the country to municipalities and to individuals ; 
and it has been, no doubt, easier for municipal councils, 
who have so much power in their hands, to foster and 
encourage the arts of the country, and with their less 
cumbrous governing machinery, to avoid the many 
mistakes it is possible to make in the fit decoration of a 
building of importance. This is evident by the con- 
Spicuous success which has attended the efforts of some of 
the municipalities of the country. Manchester is most 
fortunate in having commissioned Ford Madox Brown to 
paint the scenes from her history in panels in her Town 
Hall. Glasgow is employing some of her own sons, 
Messrs. Henry, Lavery, Walton, and Roche, in her city 
buildings. The Corporation of Liverpool, acting wisely on 
the advice of their architect, has commissioned Mr. Charles 
Furse to paint the pendentives of its large dome, illus- 
trating scenes from the commercial greatness of the city. 
Birmingham has commissioned some of the students of her 
Municipal School of Art to paint scenes commemorating 
her history in panels in the Town Hall. The Corporation 
of Colchester also, in the new Town Hall, on the advice of 
their architect, Mr. Belcher, is employing Mr. Charles 
Baskett to decorate the Council Chamber and Moot Hall, 
under his supervision and with his assistance, In London, 
in our own Royal Exchange, the Corporation of the City 
of London, together with some of the great City com- 
panies, have commissioned artists to paint the panels of 
the ambulatory. 


۰ e. e ۰ 0 


I would like briefly to touch upon the possibilities 
offered to us by the use of marble, mosaic and plaster, 
stucco duro and sgraffito. In some manner adapted to our 
modern needs they are available to-day, and it is under- 
stood that marble and mosaic are to be adopted in the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. 

In considering the use of mosaic at the present time, we 
may hope that the modern and vicious habit of preparing 
mosaic tesserze face downwards on a sheet of paper laid on 
8 flat table, and then pressing the sheet of paper into 


۰ Extracted from a paper read before the Society of Arts on 
March 4th last, and published in the society's Journal. 
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«which, I may remind you, are only multiples of these pro. 


| portions, viz. :— 


Gum elemi or elemi resin 
Pure white wax (beeswax) 
Oil of spike lavender..................... $ 
Finest preparation of artists' copal... 20 
With this medium incorporated by heat all colours in dry 
powder are mixed. It appears that Mr. Gambier Parry 
gave the name of spirit fresco to the method because ci 2 
spike and turpentine may be freely used as liquids during 
the process of painting. The beeswax secures, of course, 
a perfectly matt, or dead surface, but it is liable to produce 
a kind of bloom in the course of years, and may wholly 


Besides the paintings by Mr. Gambier Parry at Highan 
and Gloucester Cathedral, Lord Leighton's " Arts of 
War" and Arts of Peace" at South Kensington, and 
seven paintings by Ford Madox Brown, in the Town Ha! 
of Manchester, are examples of this method. They appear 
to be standing well, though we may expect them to darker, 
and there are a few signs of the bloom referred to above in 
the '' Arts of Peace." 


I have dwelt on the component parts of these wax and ol 
mediums in some detail, as it is buta step from them to the 
method whichis generally adopted by painters to-day. | refer 
to the prevalent custom of painting in oil on canvas, and 

having it fixed, or 
wall or ceiling ; that 


is to say, the canvas is fixed by means of a thick paste of 


, white lead, oil and copal varnish, spread upon the wall 


and simultaneously upon the back of the canvas. 
The French painters in the beginning of the ور‎ 


| century, like their German brethren in Munich, painted 
, mural works in fresco, 
' discard the practice when we in our wisdom were working 


but they were already beginning to 


ia it at Westminster. They also used encaustic painting 
(Delaroche's Hemicycle in the Ecole des Beaux Arts is an 


example), but since 1870 the most important works have 


been painted on canvas fixed in the way I have described; 
such are the great wall paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, 
in the Panthéon, in the museums of Amiens, Rouen and 
۱ Library in Boston. 
This, too, is the method adopted in the Royal Exchange, 
at Liverpool, at Glasgow, and by Messrs. J. 5. Sargent, 
R.A., and E, A. Abbey, R.A., in the Library at Boston. 
Without going deeply into technicalities which would 
naturally vary with each painter, the colours used are 
simply oil colours, with a medium of wax and turpentine, 
who has painted in this way at the New. 
Renshaw-street Chapel in Liverpool, and at other places, 
tells me he likes the canvas to be fairly coarse and open, 
so that there should be no hindrance to the fixing materia 
incorporating itself with the colours laid on. This is 
better achieved by doing the first painting only in the 
studio, and completing it in situ after it has been fixed 
upon the wall, or ceiling. The painting of the picture in 
will, 1 am sure, commend itself to all as 
a most important side of this system of decoration. 8 
understood that some of the modern works I have named 
have been painted entirely in the studio: corrected in 
many cases no doubt when in position. But asa practice 
it must surely Carry with it its own condemnation. 
Although scale drawings and models may be made with 
the utmost care, and cartoons in full size tried in position, 
all of which should be done, and invariably are ٤ 
before the painting is begun, unless the work, or at least 
the major part, is carried ont in the building, it is not 
possible for the painter to be confident as to the correctness 
of his scale, or what is more important in its difficulty, of 
his colour. Both these elements, more particularly the last, 
must surely be influenced by the size and lighting of the 
building, ‚an intimate knowledge of which is revealed by 
working in it. Are we to suppose that the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel would have been as magnificent as It ۱ 
it had been painted by Michael Angelo in a studio and 
then fixed in position? |] confess the very thought 1S 
sacrilegious, and I tremble at suggesting it. 


It is to be hoped that the convenience of this modern 
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But in air | 


, then, on completion of the picture, 
maroufle, as the French call it, to the 


. Lyons; the Sorbonne, and the 


. Professor Moira, 
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sittin this way, 
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Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo ;" it was also 
adopted by Mr. Herbert, who was then engaged on other 
wall surfaces in the palace. 

You wil permit me to remind you of what happens in 
Buon fresco. The powder colours mixed with lime water 
are applied to the last and freshly spread coat of plaster 
before it has had time to absorb more than a trace of 
carbonic acid from the air. The painting ground is in fact 
saturated with an aqueous solution of hydrate of lime, that 
is, slaked lime, while there remains a large reserve of this 
compound in an undissolved condition. When on such a 
surface a layer of pigment mixed with water is placed, as 
‚hat water evaporates the lime water in the ground diffuses 
nto the paint, soaks it through and through, and gradually 
akesup carbonic acid from theair, thus producing carbonate 
of lime which is the actual binding material. (Iam in- 
debted to Professor Church's * The Chemistry of Paints 
and Painting," for this description), The whole painting 
gains in this chemical action, appearing to absorb light 
and to reflect it from the sand facets of the ground to the 
spectator. 

But, unfortunately, and here I again quote from 
Professor Cburch's interesting book “ The Chemistry of 
Paints and Paintings," “the protection afforded to the 
pigments by the binding material, this carbonate of lime, 
is not generally very efficient. In the case of a dry wall, 
free from soluble saline matter, and exposed to a pure 
atmosphere, it may remain good for centuries. 
contaminated with the products of the combustion of coal 
and gas, and with tarry and sooty impurities, a fresco 
Picture soon perishes. The binding carbonate of lime is 
converted into the sulphate, breaking up the paint. The 
same causes will form sulphate of magnesia from the car. 
bonate of magnesia in the plaster, and the paint will scale 
ofi" In our large towns therefore to-day, Buon fresco 
has no chance of lasting. 

The stereochrome or water glass process consists in 
spraying the painting after completion with a warm dilute 
solution of potash silicate, or potash-soda silicate, which 
is obtained by fusing the purest sand obtainable with 
carbonate of potash or carbonate of soda. The pigments 
themselves are mixed with some of the fixing liquid. This 
form of painting is a German invention of comparativel y 
recent date; 1 has not been frequently used in this 
country, and we have very little experience of its 
behaviour. uu 

In the consideration of the possibilities of tempera 
painting we find ourselves on surer ground, no longer so 
fearful of the consequences of the contaminated atmosphere 
0] our towns. 1 am glad to be able to read you a few 
words I have received from Sir William Richmond as to 
this medium which he used on the walls of a modern 
church at Cheltenham a few years ago. 6 says: “The 
wall was prepared with lime and sand, the final in tonaco 
was in marble dust and well slaked lime, and it was won- 
derfully white. The whole design was drawn in charcoal, 
corrected with care. Egg, Capri wine and powder colours 
were used. The yoke of egg alone was used, plenty of 
wine and distilled water. The first painting should be in 
what the Italians called * Verdaccio,’ namely, raw siena 
(black and white), with plenty of impasto. In two hours 
this can be glazed with warm colour and painted into, 1 
am quite certain that the yoke of egg and wine form the 
very best and most durable medium for wall Painting. 
Most of the Italian wall paintings which have lasted, were 
not painted in fresco, but in the tempera of yoke of egg, 
the essential oil of which is a most powerful binding liquid, 
enabling the painting to dry like a rock.” Sir William 
further says: “ I prefer yoke of egg and wine even to Buon 
fresco, the colour is almost as pure, not quite so light, and 
if it is necessary to get rich colour, the medium will give 
it to any extent.” 

Professor Church, speaking of the large amount of oil in 
the egg yoke, says: “This vehicle does not act so 
eftectually as oil and varnish in locking up pigments, and 
so the protection against change which it affords is less,” 
But I think we may take it that the protection is certainly 
considerable, while the old method of varnishing the 
painting with sandarac in oil affords further protection 
against moisture and impure air. 

The well-known spirit fresco, invented by the late Mr. 
Gambier Parry, differs little from ordinary oil painting on 


account of the large quantity of oil jn the copal, which | method of painting on canvas will not deter painters from 
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to have more careful attention, both on the grounds of the 
financial success of such undertakings, and also in the 
interests of the public using the railways, The general 
width of the roads has been fixed at 40 ft.—say 8 yards 
roadway and 8 ft. each for footpaths, but our widest road 
is 12 yards for roadway and 12 ft. for footpaths. I don't 
know whether it is a recognised rule to make the footpaths 
as many feet wide as the roadways are yards in width, but 
I have always found this to give a most excellent pro- 
portion. In order to realize the intention of leaving the 
the ravines as parks and recreation grounds, and at the 
Same time not diverge from the directness of the roads to 
adjacent local centres, the ravines had to be spanned at 
several points, and with two exceptions where bridges 
have been built, this has been done by means of banks of 
earth. In building these bridges the intention has been to 
add distinct objects of interest to the village. | 

The first of the two bridges is the one near the schools, 
spanning the park at that point. It was designed by 
Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, of Chester, and forms one 
of the most charming features of the village. The second 
bridge carries Bolton Road across the ravine to its con- 
tinuation to New Chester Road. This bridge was built 
from the designs of Messrs. William and Segar Owen, of 
Warrington, and it would be difficult to imagine anything 
more solid and strong, yet light and graceful. Itisan 
ideal structure for the purpose for which it was designed. 
At the time the bridge was built we did not own and could 
not then readily acquire the land bounding the north. 
western buttresses of the bridge. The ravine, therefore, 
for many reasons, could not be spanned by an embankment. 
The necessity for the continuation of Bolton Road to New 
Chester Road was an urgent matter that could no longer 
be delayed. Hence the only solution of the difficulty was 
the building of the bridge, which gave us the outlet we 
required and rendered us independent of adjoining Jand- 
owners, with the result tbat we were able later to purchase 
whatever land we required to the north of Bolton Road. 
Whether this would have been possible without the inde. 
pendent outlet being first created 1 cannot say; but if that 
had appeared to us to be possible, the bridge in all prob- 
ality would not have been built, and the village would 
have lost one of its most striking features. The total area 
occupied by ravines is 121,000 square yards, or about 25 
acres. Adjoining one of these ravines we are erecting a 
gymnasium using wood as the building material. In 
another, we are erecting an open-air theatre, which for 
want of a better name will be called the auditorium 
The sloping banks of the ravine allow of a perfect 
arrangement of seats somewhat on the lines of the 
classic Greek theatres. Of course, I know it is somewhat 
risky to build an open-air theatre in this uncertain climate, 
but the view taken is this, that we may possibly rely on 
four months during which we shall find this theatre 
extremely useful, and as the cost of such an open-air 
theatre is certaialy not more than one-quarter that of a 
fully-enclosed building, it appears to be a fairly econo- 
mical arrangement. In addition, is it not desirable to 
cultivate more. the capacity of our English climate for 
open-air summer amusement ? ۱ ۱ 

. However, in any case it will be an interesting experi- 
ment. Adjoining another of the ravines, and occupying a 
triangular piece of ground that otherwise could not have 
been profitably used, an open-air swimming-bath has 
been made. The shape of the bath is oval—length, 
100 ft. ; breadth, 75 ft. ; 3 ft. deep at one end, and 7 ft. 4 in. 
at the other; with wooden dressing-rooms placed in con- 
venient positions. | l 

\Vhat I may call the first public building to be erected 
at Port Sunlight was the Gladstone Hall, opened by the 
late Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in November, ISgr. 
This, in my unprofessional opinion, is the most appropriate 
village hall we have. It is simple and unpretentious, 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which it was 
designed, and most suitable and appropriate for erection 
in a village. The tendency at Port Sunlight has been 
during the last few years for our architects to become 
more and more elaborate in architectural design, and more 
and more extravagant in the use of costly building material. 
Although this has been done with the most happy results in 
the majority of cases, I rather look upon such buildings as 
teaching merely what can be done with unlimited money, 
and whilst this is very right and proper in its own way, it 
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working direetly on the plastered wall in tempera, oil, or 
encaustic. If the beautiful qualities of fresco are denied 
to this country, there are yet the qualities inseparable from 
a plaster ground, which a canvas surface can never present, 
in the same way. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 
PENCIL STUDY BY HERBERT RAINE. 


W* give another sheet of these admirable pencil studies 
by Mr. Herbert Raine. 


HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY'S 
OFFICES’ COMPETITION. 


DESIGN BY HY. T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A. 


In continuation of our previous illustration of Mr. Hare's 
most excellent design (March 21st last), we now give the 
detail of the main entrance front. 
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PORT SUNLIGHT AND THORNTON HOUGH.* 
| ×ظ‎ W. H. LEVER. 


AKING Port Sunlight first, its history is soon told. 
T Our works were started in Warrington in January, 
1886, and in the autumn of 1887, the site being found to be 
too small for our rapidiy growing business, it was decided 
that tbe best course would be to remove entirely to some 
rural district where ample acreage could be secured 
adjacent to both rail and water transport, with reasonable 
facilities for obtaining the necessary supply of labour. To 
provide this a decision had first to be made as to which 
part of England was best suited to the particular manu- 
facture it was intended to carry on. Rightly or wrongly, 
the River Mersey was selected as the best for our business. 

Obtaining maps of the district, I next proceeded to 
examine, partly by walking, partly by taking train, the 


most likely localities, and finally settled on land on the | 


Bromborough Pool, situated about five miles from the 
centre of Birkenhead, and about seven miles across the 
river from Liverpool Town Hall. The intention was to 
build works and village. The village was part ofthe scheme 
from its very inception. Our first purchases were about 
fifty-six acres of land, of which twenty-four were intended 
for the business and works and thirty-two for the village. 
From time to time the area was added to by purchase 
as opportunity offered, until to-day the area is 230 acres, 
of which about ninety acres are devoted to the business 
and 140 to the village. NE 

The ninety acres devoted to the business are of no 
interest to us to-night, and therefore we will dismiss them 
and the buildings erected thereon from our thoughts, and 
confine our attention to the 140 acres devoted to the 
village. | 

The ravines or gutters, up which, to a greater or less 
extent, in former days the tide used to flow, we have filled 
up, and levelled the land at the bottom of the ravines, but 
only so as to raise it above high-water mark. This leaves 
the ravines available for use as parks and recreation 
grounds, and so treated they will become the feature of 
the.village. At the junction with Bromborough Pool a 
dam is in course of construction, which will cut these parks 
off from the incoming tides, and also serve to carry a road 
at that point across the pool. | ۱ ۱ 

The roads have been so planned that whilst making 
direct and shortest ways to important points, such as the 
railway station, the ferry, the tramway terminus, and to 
the office and works, they shall still form wherever possible 
curves and sweeps following the lines of the ravines. e 

Another object aimed at in the laying out of the و‎ 
has been that none of the houses should have their backs 
to the railway line. It is remarkable how little this is 
thought of in laying out building land adjoining railways, 
and yet I know of no feature of such an estate that ought 


"From a paper read at the Architectural Association meeting on the 
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does not teach us so useful a lesson as the more difficult | homes, with provision also for matrons and staff for excl 
one of planning and designing simple, beautiful, and | house. The charge for this accommodation was 2s. 6d. a 
inexpensive buildings suitable to village life and village | week for each girl, and this included everything except 
means, washing of the girls’ wearing apparel and cost of food. 
But Gladstone Hall has for long been too small for the | This charge was based upon the cost to the girls of the 
needs of the village, and therefore an additional dining- | cheapest and usually very inferior lodgings to be obtained 
hall has been built, at present devoted entirely to the use | in the worst and most crowded adjoining districts. How. 
of the women and girls of the works and village. This | ever, the girls objected to the idea altogether. Thehomes 
hall is called Hulme Hall, and I certainly feel a little more | never attracted more than a dozen girls at one time, 
at liberty to criticise it, since it was built from the designs | Finally they had to be closed and adapted for other uses. 
of the same architects who designed Gladstone Hall, | I believe the girls’ objection was due more to the suspicion 
Messrs. William and Segat Owen, of Warrington, than | they had that they. were being asked to live in what 
whom no one have been more happy in their work at Port | appeared to them an institution, and probably also to the 
Sunlight, to whom also we are indebted for the quiet grace | ridicule of other girls, than to any other cause. They were 
and beauty of the earliest buildings in the village which | making a respectable living, and their womanly pride pre. 
have given to it its distinctive English village character. | ferred to be independent, and to find their own lodging 

Probably the difficulties connected with the size of Hulme | accommodation with some working man's family.. 
Hall were greater than appear at first sight, the problem But the buildings of which we are most proud at Port 
being to provide dining accommodation for not less than | Sunlight, both architecturally and otherwise, are the school 
1,500 people seated at small tables—say six persons at | buildings, built from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & 
each table. The effect produced on one's mind by Hulme | Fordham. All the social work of the village centres round 
Hall is not that of a village building, but rather that | these buildings. Undenoninational Divine: services are 
referred to above as showing what can be done with un- | held here on Sundays by our resident minister, the Rev. 
limited money lavishly spent, which is, perhaps, the least | S. Gamble-Walker. They are used also as Sunday schools 
useful lesson village architecture should teach. However, | on Sunday afternoons, and as day schools on weekdays. 
the hall answers its purpose most admirably, and should | In addition they are in constant use for social and educa 
prove to be a centre of life for the village as long as the | tional functions on week-nights. Additional schools are 
village is in existence. The cooking arrangements are | now in process of building from the designs of 5 
most admirable and perfect. A happier or brighter spectacle | Grayson and Ould which, when completed, will raise 
than the hall at noon, with the hundreds of healthy, bright | the school accommodation to a provision for over 
girls seated at the clean, neat tables, would be difficult to | 1,500 scholars. A church is also being built, from designs 
find. by Messrs. William and Segar Owen. I would like to 
At about the same time that we built the Gladstone | describe this church to you, but I am afraid that if 
Hall we built a block of cottages, with a shop atone end of | attempted to do so you would be wearied by my inability 
the block. This shop is now used as the village post and | to clearly convey a correct idea of it to your minds. Ican 
telegraph office, and is well worth attention. The half- | only say that the aim and intention has been to produce an 
timber work in this shop is solid oak, employed, as nearly | honest piece of work, worthy of the purpose for which it is 
as the modern Building Acts will allow, in exactly thesame | intended, with every detail, both inside and outside, 
way as it would have been employed had the shop been | speaking of thoroughness and truth, and with such orna- 
erected 300 years ago. The same remark applies practically | ment only as would add dignity to the building and pro- 
to all the half-timber buildings at Port Sunlight, although | duce a feeling of reverence in those worshipping within 

there are, 1 think, one or perhaps two cases where this has | or viewing it from without. 

not been strictly adhered to. The village stores used to I must not forget to take you to our village inn—called 
be at this shop, but the growth of the village soon rendered | Bridge inn— built from the designs of Messrs. Grayson & 
it too small, and therefore large central shops were built | Ould. It is unlicensed, and it is not intended to apply for 
from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of | a licence for the sale of intoxicants, and it is one ofour 
Chester. The site selected is at the corner of Bolton | most successful and useful buildings, providing easily day 
Road and Bridge Street, and the group of shops | accommodation for many hundreds of visitors, with a few 
consists of grocery and provision shop, drapery and millinery | bedrooms sufficient to meet all the demands of visitors 
shop, and butcher's shop. These stores are managed by | requiring to make a longer stay in the village. Con- 
the employés themselves entirely, and whatever capital is | sidering the difficulties to be overcome in securing all that 
employed is provided by themselves, and whatever profits | was demanded of the architects at a cost within the 
means placed at their disposal, this is certainly one ol the 


are made are divided amongst themselves. . l 
Over the entire area of the three shops is the Girls’ | successes of the village. 
* x 


Institute, with large central hall and side classrooms, the 
latter formed by movable wooden screens, so that when 
required they can be thrown into the central hall. This is 
the girls’ club of tbe village, and one of our most useful 
institutions. Sewing classes, ambulance classes, &c., are 
held here during the winter months, and in a lesser degree 
also during the summer. This institution does not quite 
correspond to the Men's Social Club, being a more educa- 
tional institution tban the men's club. This latter was 
built from the designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, of 
Liverpool, and has proved a most useful and successful 
building for its intended purpose. It contains the usual 
accommodation for billiards, games, reading, etc., inside, 
with a full-sized bowling green adjoining. Opposite the 
men's club is a range of buildings with a “past.” Its 
resent use is as an addition to the school accommodation 
of the village. Prior to that it was used as a girls' 
restaurant on the first floor, with small confectionery 
shop, estate office, and caretaker's rooms on. the ground 
floor. Earlier again the first floor had been divided, as in 
those early days one half was found to provide ample 
accommodation for the girls' restaurant, and the other half 
was available for, and was used as a junior social club. 
None of these uses, however, is the original one for which 
the building was designed and built, which was to provide 
a series of four homes, each with twelve cubicle bedrooms, 
and with bath-rooms, parlour, living-room, kitchen, and all 
the necessary equipment for accommodating a total of 
forty-eight girls, being twelve girls in each of the four 


* $ 


We will now pay a short visit to the village of Thornton 
Hough. Here the problem was not how to build an 
entirely new village, but how to rebuild an old one. The 
exteriors of some of the old cottages in the village were 
very picturesque when seen in fine weather, but unfortu- 
nately, the more picturesque the exterior appearance, tbe 
more dirty, dark, damp, unhealthy, and at variance with 
all ideas of common decency, was the interior. The 
villagers in many instances, but not every one, ۴ 
attached to these old ruins. I well remember one cas 
where the tenants, a farm labourer and his wile, had 
brought up a family of ten children in a cottage with one 
bedroom only. The thatched roof was falling in and the 
walls were bulging out. A son-in-law of the tenants 5 
the village carpenter, and I referred the old lady to bim 
to satisfy her that nothing but pulling down was possible. 
He expressed his inability to do anything, saying in his 
own emphatic way, * If yer touch the roof ye'll push the 
Pide: out, and if yer touch the walls ye'll have the roof 

own, 

This unwillingness to move did not apply to all cases. 
I remember one tenant, a widow woman with one SON, 
asking me if f could not build her another bedroom to ber 
cottage, as her lad was growing up now and they bad both 
to sleep in the same room. She then proceeded to inform 
me that he was over twenty. There were other cases eve 
worse than this as far as mixing the sexes in single bed- 
rooms was concerned, and cottages worse than the one 
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draughtsmen and assistants. And it is to tbe credit of the 
architectural profession that it contains a body of 
men who maintain a high level tor their profession, as free 
as the requirements of life will permit from unworthy 
thoughts of personal remuneration. And with a very few 
exceptions this appears to bave been always the case with 
architects in all countries and all ages. 

Why it should be so 1 fail to see, yet it il does appear to 


| me from my own observation that, attention once directed 
, to money-making as an aim and object, art vanishes. No, 


if money-making is to be the aim and ambition of life, then 
leave architecture and become soap-boilers, sugar-boilers, 
cotton-spinners, manufacturers, bankers, shipowners, mer- 
chants—anything and everything almost. It is true many 
of these latter reach the Bankruptcy Court, and I hope few 
architects arrive there, Still, if money-making is the high- 
est aim of life, then architecture is not the calling to follow. 
But money-making is not the highest object of life, but 


| 
| 
| 
۱ 
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' service to our fellow men, and in my humble opinion an 


architect's career is one of the most serviceable in the whole 
range of honourable callings. 

Since it has not been my good fortune to be trained to 
the honourable profession of an architect, and since my 
instincts all lead me in that direction, 1 have had to be 
content to follow, but at a most respectful distance, in the 
company of architects, and to build under their guidance 
and direction what little building 1 have done. No doubt 


١ I have led them into many errors by insisting on my own 
. way being followed as against their trained and mature 


judgment. None the less on that account 1 hope to remain 
always on the most friendly footing with all architects, and 
that my love of the profession, with a life-long devotion to 
its aims and ambitions, will make them 


“ To my faults a little blind, 
To my virtues ever kind." 


For myself, I thank most heartily and sincerely every | 
architect, who has carried into effect, and freed from their 
native blemishes and defects, and made beautiful, my own 
crude and untrained ideas. 


o 


ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 
By WALTER C. WILLIAMS. 
(Continued from page 229.) 


OW let us consider how these rights came to be recog- 

nised by the Courts, and here it must be born in mind 

that this is essentially a judge-made law in its origin; the 

Prescription Act only gave legislative sanction to a rule 

that had for some generations been acted on in the Courts. 

The origin of the rule is obscure and the text writers do 
not throw much light on its history. 

The older jurists gave no countenance whatever to these 
claims. There is a passage in Fitz Alwyne's Assize of 
Buildings, written in 1189 (1 Richard I.), which runs as 
follows : —** Of the obstruction of the view from windows— 
Also if any person shall have windows looking upon his 
neighbour's land although he may have been a long time 
in possession of the view from such windows aforesaid 
nevertheless his neighbour may lawíully obstruct the view 
from such windows by building opposite the same or by 
placing anything there upon his own lands in such manner 
as may to him seem most expedient unless the person who 
has such windows can show any writing by reason whereof 
his neighbour may not obstruct the view from those 
windows. 

This reasonable rule held for 400 years, for we find a 
case in Crow’s Reports, temp. Elizabeth, of Bury v. Pope, 
decided in 1589. The following is the report :—“ It was 
agreed before all the justices that if two men be owners of 
two parcels of land adjoining and one of them doth build a 
house upon his land and makes windows and lights looking 
into the other's lands and the house and the lights have 
continued by the space of forty years yet the other may 
upon his own land and soil lawfully erect a house or other 
thing against the said lights and windows and the other 
can have no action for it was his own folly ta build his 
house so near the other's land. And it was adjudged 


E From a paper read before the Society of Architectson the 20th inst. 
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with roof and walls falling down. Such cottages were the 
most picturesque externally. However, all difficulties in 
the end were overcome. Only the irreclaimable cottages 
were pulled down and new cottages built in their place. 
Cottages offering the slightest possibility of reformation 
were altered, repaired, and adapted to modern require- 
ments. The new cottages were not always built on the 
site of those pulled down, but as far as possible this was 
done, so as to preserve the general outline of the village. 

A score or more of additional cottages have been added to 
the village to supply the growing need of the agricultural 
and farm labourers of the parish. 

I have confined the tenancy of the cottages to the village 
labourers, and in consequence have only about ۲ per cent. 
] have, however, the 
satisfaction of knowing—if that is any satisfaction—that, 
under present building possibilities however '* jerry " and 
however plain and ugly I might have built, at the rentals 
which village labourers can afford to pay, the result as an 
investment would have been little different. To raise the 
rents would, in thc majority of cases, be to force the 
original village population away, and to replace them with 
a different class of tenant entirely. But, indirectly, I 


believe I have full and ample return, partly in the value of | 


And yet, architecture is one of the 


the farms I have in the parish, which would be seriously 
depreciated if farm labourers could not be housed in the 
village ; and, secondly, in the pleasure it has given to me 
to do what it appeared to me ought to be done for those 
living in the village. ١ 

Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of Warrington ; Gray- 
son & Ould, of Liverpool; and Douglas & Fordham, of 
Chester, ate the architects I was fortunate enough to 
secure to design and carry out the work. The same 
general plan or type of cottage has been adopted at 
Thornton as at Port Sunlight, and the same provision for 
gardens and recreation grounds has been made. 

And now allow me to explain, in order that you may 
understand my position and work better, that I have 
always wished that I had been an architect. I have been 
building since when, at nine years of age, a lean-to rabbit 
hutch absorbed all my spare time for that year. The 
following year this rabbit hutch appeared to be capable of 
extension, and it was pulled down and rebuilt on a more 
extensive scale, allowing a number of small boys to stand 
upright inside the hutch. The third year saw a further 
development in carrying out a startling idea, that of 
covering the roof with soil to the depth of about 6 in., and 
planting oats therein, with the object of raising food for 
the ever-increasing stock of rabbits. But, alas! “the best 
laid plans of men and mice gang aft agley,” to say nothing 
of architects and builders, for although the corn grew 
luxuriantly in the early spring, it all withered away in the 
summer heat, and so this economy of space, which, had it 
proved practicable, might nave done so much for distressed 
agriculture, had to be abandoned. Nothing discouraged, 
as far as my building instincts were concerned, the year 
following I built a pigeon cote, and so on, each and every 
year finding me engaged in some building operation, right 
up to the present time. 

Gentlemen, there is no career that opens up such 
immense possibilities for influencing the world in which we 
live as that of the architect. The best and most reliable 
records of the earliest stages of civilisation in the world are 
architectural. It is true we have the stone and flint 
implement age, but although they teach us that their users 
were able to protect themselves from foes, we learn little of 
their higher or home life. In the case of thecave-dwellers 
the incipient craving for buildings does show itself, it is true, 
but only very slightly. It is not until the first architect 
appearson thescene that man comes within the reach of a 
higher life. There can be no possibility of doubt that the 
architect was the first and most important link in the chain 
of art workers that have raised us to our present state of 
civilisation. The art of the painter is a most important 
one, but it is clear that until there were suitable buildings 
in which to place them, paintings on walls or canvas 
were impossible. 
least remunerative of the professions. If an architect 
does his duty to himself and client, and supplies full 
necessary detail drawings to the builders; if he carefully 
and conscientiously supervises the progress of the building 
during erection, he will have a very small sum left for his 
own personal remuneration after paying the salaries of 


of direct return on the investment. 
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accordingly. Nota.—Cujus est solum ejus est summitas usque | the City of London was brought into line with the rest of 


England. The advantages of uniformity are obvious, bu 
I submit it would have been better to have brought the 
rest of the country into line with the City rather than the 


. reverse. 


heferring to this alteration by the legislature, Lord 
Cranworth in Yeates v. Jack says, “I cannot but think the 
advantages derived from the custom exceed itsevils. The 
growing necessity lor lofty buildings is shown by the great 
multiplication of them in all parts, and I cannot but fear 
that serious inconvenience may be felt by the abolition اہ‎ 
the custom. With this sitting to administer the law 
however I have no concern,” 

Mr. Williams here referred to the law in Scotland, 
United States, France, Italy and Sweden, in none of which 
countries can a man rely on his neighbour for his light). 

There is one remedy, and one remedy only—legislation. 
This legislation need not be fantastic or complicated, it 
could be simple but at the same time effectual, both 
practical and practicable. 1 would suggest an enactment 
providing that no further Rights of Light across another's 
land should be acquired. That existing rights should be 
extinguished—(1) As to freehold, at the end of 50 years; 
(2) As to leasehold, at the expiration of 50 years, or the 
existing term, which period should be the shorter. This 


reason why it should not be sufficient to entitle him to any would entail no hardship on anyone, would do an injustice 


to no une. The man who had built would still have all 
that he paid for, his land and his materials on it, and the 
owner of adjacent land would enjoy his own in his own 
way without being jeopardised by the operations of his 
neighbour. 

I can conceive some objection to this in the case of 
abnormally high buildings, but this might be easily pro- 
vided for by giving owners of adjoining buildings, over, say 
50 ft. high, a right—which indeed 1 think they would have 
without special provision, under the maxim, sic utere two 
ut alienum no laedas—to compensation, not for obstruction 
to their light per se, but for any general damage that might 
be actually proved in each case by appropriate evidence, 
as in suits to abate a nuisance. 


وه — 


TRADE. NOTES. 


N our article last week on ** The Further Widening of the 
Strand," we referred at the close of it to the proposed new 
covered way to the Savoy Theatre from the Strand. We 
understand that in connection with this work the St. 
Pancras Iron Work Company Ltd., have been entrusted 
with the making and erecting of a new iron shutter for the 
theatre in question. | | 


Tue new Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, i5 
approaching completion and we understand that all the 
locks, door furniture, bronze railings and qrilles were sup- 
plied by Mr. James Gibbons of Wolverhampton. The 
locks for all the fittings as well as those for the doors art 
Gibbons’ ‘‘new mastership locks." 


ST. [01135 CHURCH Rooms, Gateshead, have been venti- 
lated by means of Mackay’s Patent Direct-Acting Venti- 
lators of ornamental design, supplied by the sole makers 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engines: 
Glasgow and Manchester. ۱ ۱ 


Tue HavERIGG.Scuoor, Millon, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shortlands’ patent Manchester 
Stoves, exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet tubes, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shortland & Brother 
of Manchester, | | 


ur 


One of the oldest architects of Liverpool bas just passed 
away. Mr. David Howorth, of the firm of Messrs. 7 
Howorth and Son, architects and surveyors, 22, pie 
Street, commenced business in Liverpool during the early 
fifties, but recently retired from the firm, which is 07 
carried on by his son. Mr. Howorth died at the age of 77 


years, ۱ 


۱ 


— ا —— 


ad celum." 


Two hundred years later Lord Hardwicke expresses 
himself in a case of Fishmonger's Company v. East India 
Company (1752), as follows:—“ It is not sufficient to say | 


it will alter the plaintifl’s lights for then no vacant piece of 
It is true the value of the 


ground could be built on. 
pne house may be reduced, but that is no reason to 
inder a man from building on his own ground." 

In a case of Angus v. Dalton, Lush, J., in giving judg- 
ment, without expressing any approval of the rule, thought 
that the Statute of Limitation (21 Jac. I., c. 16), which 
fixed twenty years as the time for entry on land, suggested 
that period for acquisition of the easement of light. Then 
he continues :—“ The earliest recorded case that I am 
aware of was in 1761. In that year Willmott, C.J., ruled 
that where a house had been built forty years and had had 
lights at the end of it, if the owner of the adjoining ground 
built against them so as to obstruct them an action lay, 
and this, he said, is founded on the same reason as when 
they have been immemorial, for this is long enough to 
induce a presumption that there wasoriginally some agree- 
ment between the parties. And he added that twenty 
years was sufficient to give a man a title in ejectment on 
which he may recover the house itself, and he saw no 


easement belonging to the house." | 
I do not follow the reasoning of the learned judge. 


There is much difference between adverse possession of 
land on which a man can enter or for which he may bring 
an action and the enjoyment by another of the access of 
light over that ground. 

One can well understand that it is in the public interest 
to fix a limit to the time for litigation, for if a man be so 
supine and indifferent as to make no use of or claim to 
his own land for many years, while another has been 
utilising it, he well deserves to lose his interest therein. 

But 2 Right to Light is quite a different matter, and 
may be acquired against a man who is using his property 
most diligently, only in a manner different from his neigh- 
bour. Hemay have a rope walk adjoining his neighbour's 
factory, and after 20 years he must not build because his 
neighbour had built first. 

It should be remembered that the cases which preceded 
the Prescription Act, and which were crystallised by it into 
Statue Law, were founded on the presumption of a prior 
grant. The user having continued for so long, it was 
presumed that the right to the use or enjoyment had been 
actually granted. It was not the user fer se that gave the 
right, but the user was held to be evidence that the right 
had been actually granted in the past. | 

The Easement of Light, however, differs in its nature 
from other members of the family. Rights of Way and 
Rights of Common may well be presumed to have been 
granted as such easements may be almost of necessity, 
and; moreover, conduced to the convenience of the actual 
or supposed grantor as well as of those who enjoyed them. 
They are also always for the convenience of the many as 
against the strict right of the single owner. Whereas the 
Right of Light is for tbe sole benefit of the single owner at 
the expense of all his neighbours. 

Again, a riparian owner 5 entitled to the undiminished 
flow of a stream over or by bis land, and if an owner up 
stream interferes with the flow in any way the property 
lower down is damaged, and that independently of any 
act on the part of its owner. But the claimant of Right 
of Light .must himself have done in the past the very thing 


he now complains of in his neighbour, viz., have interfered 


by his own building with the access of light to his neigh- 
r's property. 
pop ا‎ that this judge-made rule is not founded on 
any consideration of natural justice or ground of public 
utility. On the contrary, the voice of justice seems to me 
to say that a man must light his premises over his own 
land or the public way, and public utility there assuredly 
is none, as the benefit is always to an individual at the 


expense of others. l ۱ ۱ 
- (Mr. Williams here quoted, a few dicta of several judges 


on this subject). 

Before the Prescription Act by the custom of the City 
of London rights of light could not be acquired in this 
manner, but by virtue of the words in sec. 3 that I have 
already read. “ Any localusage or custom notwithstanding," 
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and success, governing one day and banished the next, you 
will come out a victor in the end, and your art will háve a 
strength and individuality all its own." In ‘such: a life 
there is no room for egotism or exaggeration ;, the authoris 
lost in his work, and the triumph of Art is complete, .. - 


mona 

SELBY ABBEY TOWER RESTORATION. 
T”: committee appointed to deal with the repair of the 

Selby Abbey tower met on Wednesday, when a 
report from Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., the architect 
consulted, was received and read. Mr. Scott stated that 
since his last report on the tower the various defects to 
which he drew attention have increased, in spite of certain 
work which has been done in the interval to strengthen the 
north wall. The upper stage, he says, is in bad condition, 
the cornice being almost ruinous, while the walls are badly 
built and in a very disjointed state. ۱ 

The chief mischief, however, shows itself in the north- 
west pier, which during the last few years has developed a 
considerable number of cracks passing through its facing 
stones. These surface failures, Mr. Scott states, show 
clearly that the pier is carrying a greater weight than it is 
equal to. Itis this pier which has always been the one 
which has been most aflected by the soft subsoil on which 
the tower is built, though it is quite possible that the one 
to the south-east was still more seriously affected before 
it gave way in the 17th century. Certainly, of the four 
piers it is now seen that the one to the north-west has 
sunk the most, and it also carries a greater weight than 
any of the others, owing to the south and east walls of the 
ihid having been reduced in thickness when they were 
rebuilt. l 

It has therefore become absolutely necessary to take 
some steps to arrest the mischief which is in progress, and 
which if allowed to proceed will undoubtedly increase and 
create a very serious danger. It is a great satisfaction to 
Mr. Scott that the Committee appointed to ensure the 
stability ofthe tower have resolved to take the course 
decided on, and reduce the weight of the tower by remov- 
ing the upper storey. It appears that this will relieve the 
piers of about one fifth of the burden they have to carry, 
and itcan afterwards be considered what further steps 
shall be adopted for remedying the defects in the north- 
west pier which he described. 

Mr. Scott'sown strong hopeisthat withina reasonable time 
it may be decided to deal with the defective foundations 
of the pier as well as to remedy the weakness which has 
shown itself above the ground level. Whether, when 
doing this, the terrible distortion of the arches abutting on 
the pier from the west should be made good, as those to 
the east of the tower have already been, will be a subject 
for further consideration. 


ed 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. . 

i Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects bave decided to nominate Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
F.R.I.B.A., for the Royal Gold Medal, which, but for his 
lamented death would have been presented to Mr. John F. 
Bentley. So Mr. Collcutt’s name will now be submitted to 
the King for his approval, after which the formal election 
will duly take place. Mr. Colcutt is of course principally 
known as the architect of the Imperial Institute, but 
members of the profession are well acquainted with a long 
range of his practice which includes public buildings, 
domestic work, business premises, and not least, fine ship 
saloon decoration, and proves him an architect. of great 
ability, careful judgment and refinement. 


AT the Institute meeting last Monday evening the follow- 
ing gentlemen were duly elected :—As Fellows, Mr. Robert 
Langton Cole, of London, and Mr. James Miller, of 
Glasgow ; as Associates, Mr. Alfred Ernest Biggs (Felix- 
stowe), Mr. Walter Watkin Ellison (Erith) and Mr. 
Thomas Marshall Smith. 

A PARTY of architectural students connected with the 
Glasgow School of Art had theig usual Easter excursion 
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ARCHITECTURE AND “EQUALITY OF 
P OPPORTUNITY." 


E" ERYTHING is surely being done nowadays by way 
of educational and other facilities to give architec- 
tural students a fair and equal start in their professional 
career. Yet here the equality of opportunity would seem 
to end, judging by the after results. One man succeeds, 
another fails, and the cause we are often told is lack of 
opportunity—the inability to find the first rung in the 
ladder of success. Some have tried, by diligent and per- 
severing attempts in competition work, to find a highway 
to professional advancement and secure a status, but 
somehow or other seem only to have courted repeated 
failure through happenings over which they had no control. 
Others, again, have achieved success almost by chance as it 


were. Yettoall—whether really clever or only mediocre— 


the struggle for opportunity, for an advantageous opening, 
is the same; the result alone it is which differs. | 

Sometimes people preach the doctrine of ‘equality of 
opportunity," on the supposition that if the chances were 
equal there would be no blanks in the lottery of profes- 
We do not ourselves lay much store upon 
For instance, two young 
men, in the same station of life, in the same profession, 
and with, as far as could be possible, equal advantages at 
the outset of their career, will rarely move in parallel lines 
As often as not, the one will fail while the 
other succeeds. Not because of inequality of opportunity, 
not always because of the inequality of abilities, but 
We see daily all 
around us men starting fair and square, yet falling utterly 
to the ground, destroyed, not by lack of opportunity, bat 
by lack of that inner power of will to make the best use of 
the opportunity. The very inequalities of character, 
disposition, and abilities seem to render the successfu! 
application of the doctrine of “equality of opportunity " 
an impracticable scheme for the regeneration of the evils 
of our present society. The work of reform must begin 
deeper down in the hearts and lives of the people, for men 


. will as readily go to sleep on the cushion of advantage, as 


sink down under the pressure of circumstances. 
No,—human nature is not going to be beaten into spiritual 
and moral shape merely by providing it with “equality of 


opportunity" for the gaining of material good. All but 


foolish men know that the only solid, though far slower, 
reformation is what each begins and perfects on himself ; ” 


- which solid reformation is oftentimes only brought about by 


conflict with untoward circumstances and the resolute 
struggling forward. “ A man," remarked Oliver Cromwell, 
“ never rises so high as when he knows not whither he is 
going," and in like manner real character is only formed by 
the conquest of self and circumstances. 

The struggle for professional existence is severe without 
doubt, and it bids fair to be yet severer with the ever in- 
creasing accession of the more highly educated men of the 
present day. Nor is there likely to be any greater 
* equality of opportunity." It has been said that 
men succeed either by luck or genius. But what is 


. success? In business, success simply means material 


prosperity, and alas! in these days it has come to 
mean pretty much the same thing in art and literature. 


' Yet we know that such success is often little better 


than failure so far as art is concerned. Men’s souls die 
within them as they struggle after the material good that 
seems so necessary, and Art becomes a servant instead of 
being served—the work is sacrificed to the mah. And yet 
Art's choicest favours are surely won by those who keep 
their enthusiasm free and full to the end—who exercise 
courage, patience, and love in all they do. Without this 
real living fire of enthusiasm Art, however, clever in point 
of technique, is dead; a ''soul-less"' art falls as far short 
of the real end of its existence as a “soul-less” religion. 
But “if the temperature of your existence is for ever 


alternating between extremes—hope and despair, failure 


-sional life. 
such a fallacious suggestion. 


‘to success. 


because of the inequality of character. 


Mia: 
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 Titian’s portrait of Antonio Grimani went to Mr, Joseph 
Pulitzer for £2,600, and the same purchaser also secured 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the Rev. Burroughs 
Thomas Norgate for £1,020. Among other prices were 
the following : —Landscape, by Troyon, £3,300; “ Portrait 
of an Old Man,” by Rembrandt, £3,200; “ The Philosopher,’ 
' by Meissonnier, £1,660 ; “Summer,” by Daubigny, £1,320: 
“Avenue of Trees,” by Corot, £1,390; ‘Square of S. 


IT is understood that the Select Committee which is about 


| Mark's," by Guardi, £1,500. 


, to be appointed to consider what measures can be adopted 


for improving the sanitation and ventilation of the Palace 
of Westminster will be constituted as follows :—Mr. Akers. 
Douglas, Mr. Dillon, Dr. Farquharson, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Goddard, Mr, Penn, and Sir John Tuke. 


ANOTHER of the useful Students’ Series issued from the 
Builder Office has made its appearance. It treats of “Gas 
and Gas Fittings,” and is edited by Mr. H. F. Hills, F.CS. 
It describes in general outline the methods employed for 
the manufacture of coal-gas, water-gas, power-gas, and 
acetylene, whilst the properties of the different gases, and 
the conditions under which they are consumed with the 
greatest advantage, are dealt with in greater detail. 
Reference is made to the new business methods adopted 
by many gas companies, and the offer of some of tbe 
Eee to supply and fix all internal gas fittings. A 
brief description is also given of the work of local 
authorities in making provision for the constant testing ol 
the gas supplied to consumers, and in affording facilities 
for the impartial testing of consumers’ meters, while the 
laws of this country relating to the use of acetylene and 
the storage of calcium carbide, are enumerated in the 
ccncluding chapter. The volume should be of value to 
architects and builders, as also to gas consumers them- 


selves. 


A Rome correspondent says that during the excavations 
now being made in the Forum a tomb, supposed to date 
from an epoch anterior to the time generally assigued for 
the foundation of Rome, has been díscovered. Considerable 
importance is attached to the discovery by archzologists. 


A DISCOVERY of great arche*ological interest has been made 
iu the old ruins of Llantrithyd Place, in the Vale ol 
Glamorgan. In consequence of the erection of certain 
temporary buildings inside the ruins at Llantrithyd it 
became necessary to remove a portion of a mound of earth, 
under which a carved stone was found. The soil was 
carefully removed on all sides, and a round block of stone, 
which would appear at one time to have been the base ola 
pillar or cross, was revealed. It is about 2 ft. in height 
and 3 ft. in diameter. Its upper side has a square bole in 
it, such as is to be seen in the shaftless bases of many 0 
the Glamorganshire churchyard crosses. But the interest 
ing feature about it is that all round its sides 1t 15 finely 
carved. Itisevident that the work is of Norman date: 
The carving represents arcading, the arches of which are 
Norman in style. Each arch is separated by a slender 
pillar, of which the bases appear to be plain, while the 
capital of every alternate pillar is fluted. The style 5 
different from anything to be found in any church in the 
Vale of Glamorgan, and the vicar of Llantrithyd inclines 
to the belief that it once formed the base for a pillar, ۵ 
statue, in one of the rooms at Llantrithyd Place. 


STUDENTS of Egyptology will find many interesting addì- 
tions to the collection in the Egyptian Rooms when next 
they visit the British Museum. An article in The Tims 
gives some particulars. Among other things are g 
extremely fine wooden coffins of the Early Empire, the 
finest specimen of their kind, it is said, in existence, excep 
some at Gizeh. They are of value both for the beauty 
of the colöured hieroglyphs, which cover the sides an 
lids, and for the important early religious texts, ۴ 
oldest formule of the Book of the Dead, which are ۳ 
scribed on the inside of the two coffins. The examples 
now exhibited were found in the wells of some rn 
El Bersheh, nearly opposite Roda. One was prepared ei 
a man named Sen-maa, who was a priest and ۵ 
of the Household," while another is the coffin of 0 
who was the deputy of the monarch. Both coffins hav 
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this year to Warwick and its neighbourhood, Coventry, 
Leamington, and Stratford-on-Avon, but time was found 
for flying visits besides to Oxford and Aston Hall. The 
amount and variety of work seen was more than ample, 
and a very enjoyable holiday, favoured as it was with fine 
weather, was the result. 


Lapy WANTAGE, who owns the lordship of Fotheringay, 
Northamptonshire, has given the Peterborough ۰ 
logical Society permission to protect the last remaining 
stone of Fotheringay Castle, where Mary Queen of Scots 
was beheaded, and has consented to leave it open to the 
public. The castle was dismantled in 1630. 


The result of the re:ent visit of Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., 
architect to the Board of Education, to Bangor for the 

urpose of inspecting the proposed site for the new 

niversity College buildings, has been, says the Liverpool 
Mercury, to knock the bottom out of the opposition in the 
City Council to the Penrallt site. “This expert, whose 
opinion was solicited by the opposition, is emphatic in his 
approval. Called to curse, he has, like another and less 
conscientious prophet of old, felt compelled to bless. The 
objection to tbe site qua site can no longer be logically 
maintained. This, however, by no means implies that the 
objectors will readily, or with anything approaching a 


good grace, accept their defeat. Opposition will now be | 


centred on the question of terms. Fourteen thousand 
pounds is a big sum for a community of 10,000 inhabitants 
to vote for the purposes of higher education. Would 
Cardiff give, say, £200,000, or Liverpool over half a 
million, for a similar purpose ? This is the actual measure 
of the sacrifice Bangor is now being invited to make for 
the honour of retaining the North Wales University 


College. 


Tue decision of the Canadian Government to erect in 
Whitehall at the time of the Coronation a gigantic arch, at 
a cost of no less than five or six thousand pounds, 
emblematic of the various products of the Dominion, will 
be all the more interesting, says the Westminster Gazette, 
if the structure is built on the site of the famous Holbein 
Gateway which was removed in 1750. And in view of the 
large amount of money which is to be expended on this 
striking archway, and the fact that a Canadian architect is 
to be cabled for for the purpose of designing it, it is to be 
hoped that this unique building will be permitted to stand 
for some considerable time at least after the forthcoming 
ceremony in the Abbey. In his diary, under date April 
22nd, 1661, John Evelyn says that he spent the rest of the 
evening (the day before the coronation of Charles II.) * in 
seeing the severall arch-triumphals built in the streetes at 
severall eminent places thro' which his Majesty was next 
day to passe, some of which, tho' temporary, and to stand 
but one yeare, were of good invention and architecture, 
with inscriptions," thereby clearly indicating that they 
were not demolished directly after the ceremony. 


Tue death of Sir John F. D. Donnelly, K.C.B., R.E., 
occurred on Saturday at the age of 67. He wasan inspector 
for science from 1859 till 1874, director of science from 
1874 till 1881, and from 1881 till 1884 assistant secretary 
of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
In the latter year he was appointed secretary and permanent 
head ot the department, and for the next 15 years the 
direction and control of the Science and Art Museums at 
South Kensington were in his hands. He retired in 1889, 
when he was succeeded by Sir George Kekewich. 


Auoncsrt the pictures disposed of at Christie's on Saturday 
last was one B. W. Leader—an autumn flood on a 
Welsh river— which realised 220 guineas. 


Some sensational bidding took place at the sale of the 
Matthiessen collection of pictures, which was continued in 
New York last week.  Rubens's '' Holy Family,” which 
came from the gallery of Sir Cecil Miles, Bart., and which 
is said to have cost its late owner the sum of £12,000, 


- brought the top price of the evening, Mr. George P. Blow 


paying £10,000 for it. It is believed he intends to present 
it to some public gallery. The surprise of the sale was 
the payment of the big price of £7,300 for Jules Breton's 
« Harvesting Poppies.” It was bought by an agent. 
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building opposite the Custom House being one of the 
largest. 

1 new Masonic Hall will be erected in the Roxbury 
district from plans by Mr. Charles H. Oliver (with Messrs. 
Winslow & Bigelow). This building, which will be four 
storeys high, of brick and stone, will cost over 100,000 
dols. 

The trustees of the Bostoa Atheneum have invited 
certain architects to send in competition drawings for their 
new building on Arlington Street. They will also receive 
designs from other architects who desire to compete. The 
building will cover the entire lot, go ft. by 117ft. The 
cost of the new structure, exclusive of heating, clearing site, 
architects’ fees, furnishing, etc., will be 320,000 dols. 

At Dedham (near Boston) a new building will be erected 
to contain the Registry of Deeds and Probate Court Rooms. 
The exterior of the building is to be built partly with 
granite and partly with light brick. It is to harmonise in 
design with the Court House, the entrance of which is 
directly opposite that of the new building. The outlay is 
restricted to 200,000 dols. The plans were prepared by 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, architects, of Boston. _ 

Messrs. Allen & Vance, architects, of Boston, have pre- 
pared plans for a seven storey, steel frame, brick and stone 
building for the Woman's Hospital Corporation in New 
York. The cost of the structure will be 600,000 dols. 

A large hotel, 12 storeys in height, containing 400 rooms, 
is proposed to be built at New Haven, Connecticut. The 
work is controlled by a New York syndicate. 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt is about to have built a wing 
to the Newport Hospital, in memory of her late husband. 
The work will be done by a Boston contractor, Lyman D. 
Wilcutt. 

There is considerable building activity at Camden, 
Maine, a summer resort. Since the close of last season 
contracts involving hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been made, and much work on cottages and clubhouses is 
well under way. 

In Brookline, which adjoins Boston, the increase in 
building amounts to 25 per cent. over the year 1900. 


Some ART Norges. 


The Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, have 
just issued their annual appeal asking for subscriptions. 
The amount subscribed in 1901 was 12,835 dols. The 
deficit for the year amounts to 33,958 dols. 86 cents. 
During the past eight years the trustees have expended on 
the collections of the museum, from unrestricted capital, 
more than 500,000 dols. General Loring, who has for 
many years been the chief director, is about to resign, 
though ill-health and advancing years, 

The Society of Arts and Crafts intend publishing a small 
magazine, to be called Handicraft, 

E. A. Abbey’s painting of the “ Trial of Queen Katherine 
before Henry VIII.", exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
1901, has passed into the possession of Senator Clark, of 
Montana, who has placed it temporarily in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery at Washington. 

Edwin A. Abbey contributes to the current number of 
Brush and Pencil (Chicago) an article entitled “ Short- 
comings of American Art Education.” 

Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jun., has been appointed Landscape 
Architect for the Park Department, New York. 

The Copley Society of Boston (formerly Art Student 
Association) have this year ** A Loan Exhibition of Pictures 
of Fair Women.” The bulk of the pictures represent the 
work of the Old Masters—English, French, Dutch, etc.— 
but the modern masters are also in evidence. Mr. Ross, 
of Montreal, has loaned a picture by Dante, '' Gabriel 
Rosetti.” There are also a few works by Sargent, and 
two by Robert Brough. The exhibition has been well 
attended, and been fully reviewed in the press. The 
management have introduced a “ drawing" feature. Twice 
a week, in the gallery, some well-known actress has 
“ poured " tea to an admiring crowd of visitors. 

Mr. Dodge McKnight, our chief of impressionists, is 
exhibiting a collection of Water Colours in the Doll and 
Richards Gallery. 

CANADIAN ÍTEMS. 

The Twenty-third Exhibition of the Royal Canadian 
Academy, at Montreal, has just been opened. It comprises 
paintings in oil and water colour, and also sculpture and 
architectural drawings. The local papers speak of it as 
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funeral formulz of prayers to Anubis and Osiris upon them. 
In another series of important exhibits is the fine and well- 
arranged collection of pre-dynastic pottery, which occupies 
the wall cases in the vestibule. While a fine piece of wall 
decoration which has been executed in the First Mummy 
Room representing the funeral of an Egyptian official of 
high rank during the time ofthe eighteenth Dynasty 
will also attract attention. 


THE School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, has 
been re-opened after the usual Easter vacation, in rooms on 
the top floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, and we are requested 
to state that some of the free studentships maintained by 
means of funds granted to the school by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council and by 
the Draper's Company are vacant. The evening class has 
been re-opened and will meet on three evenings a week and 
on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application for the free 
studentships and any further particulars relating to the 
school may be obtained from the manager. 


A LARGE number of co-operators assembled at Worcester, 
under the auspices of the Productive Committee of the 
Co-operative Union, to discuss how far co-operative 
societies should embark in the building trades. Mr. W. H. 
Brown (Stratford) read a paper, in which he pointed out 
that upwards of seven millions had been paid away for 
buildings which might otherwise have been kept within 
the movement. Mr. Codling (Lincoln) instanced his own 
town, where the work was in full progress, and last year 
work to the value of £16,235 was done, some of it in open 
competition. Generally the speakers were in favour of 


IT appears from a report submitted by the Works 
Committee of the Shoreditch Borough Council that an 
official in the Sutveyor's Department has for some years 
past engaged in drawing plans for private persons in 
connection with sewerage and drainage works undertaken 
by the Council. This was thought by the Committee to 
be a doubtful proceeding on the part of the Borough 
Surveyor's Department. We are glad to know that the 
Council have endorsed the view of the Committee, and 


- resolved that the practice be discontinued. 


Tue Scottish Association of Municipal Engineers and 
Surveyors, which is now formed, held its inaugural meet- 
ing on Saturday last at Glasgow, and was attended by 
representatives from 34 burghs and other authorities in 
Scotland. The constitution, which had been prepared by 
a provisional committee, was submitted for approval, and 
adopted. The meeting proceeded to appoint the officials 
of the new Association, and the City Engineer of Glasgow, 
Mr. A. B. M'Donald, was unanimously appointed the first 
president. The vice-presidents are Mr. A. J. Turnbull, 
Greenock, and Mr. Thomas Nisbet, master of works, 
Glasgow. The first general meeting of the Association is 
to be held in Edinburgh in June next, when the president 
will give his address. 


on a 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. BROWN. 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 


HE value of contracts awarded on new building and 
and engineering enterprises throughout New England 


for the past week, as given by the F. W. Dodge Company, 


approximates 1,205,000 dols., as against 1,100,000 dols. for 
the corresponding week last year, making a total of 
13,489,000 dols. to date this year, as against 19,460,000 
dols. for the corresponding week last year. About 45 per 
cent. of the contracts awarded is for dwellings, apartments, 
hotels, etc. 

In and around State Street, Boston, a number of com- 
mercial buildings are in progress, the Board of Trade 


the movement. 
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being the largest and best exhibition ever held by the 
Academy. A. K. Brown, A.R.S.A., is represented by two 
water colours, t‘ Ludlow” and "Shrewsbury." Mr. Bell 
Smith, R.C.A., exhibits an original sketch of Queen 
Victoria, taken from life in 1897. 

Itissaid theCanadian Pacific Railway Company will have 
a controlling interest in the coal and iron works at Sydney, 
Cape Breton; and it is thought they will take over the 
Intercolonial Railway, thus extending their line from sea 
to sea. The project of a fast Atlantic line of steamers 
from Sydney to Liverpool is again brought to the front. 

There are over 2,300 names on the pay-roll of the 
Dominion Steel Company at Sydney. This will be largely 
increased as soon as the additional works now under con- 
struction shall have been completed. 

"The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, it is stated, 
are about tc enlarge their hotels at Banff and Vancouver, 
and to. build. new hotels at Winnipeg and Victoria. The 
extension at the first-named hotel will be a separate 
building 250 ft. long by 160 ft. wide, five storeys in height, 
Spa conie 80 rooms. The cost will be about 100,000 

ols. 

As indicative of Canadian enterprise, the Dominion Coal 
Company, in order to capture a part of the coal trade 
of Northern Europe, will send a number of Canadian 
railway firemen to Norway, to show how successful Cana- 
dian coal can be used in locomotives. Themen will spend 
several months in Norway and other northern countries. 

Further particulars are given of the proposed gigantic 
undertaking to connect Cape Breton with the mainland of 
Nova Scotia. The plan most likely to be adopted provides 
for an 1,800 foot cantilever bridge, with two piers in 8o ft. 
of water, with approaches of 1'070, and 300 ft. of trestle 
work on either side. It is to carry two lines of railway 

The bottom 
girder of the bridge will be about 150 ft. above high-water 
mark. It is to cost about 4,500,000 dols. 


One should not aim at too great fineness, or intricacies an 
complications of lines in the design. It is useless to try t 
emulate the painter and attempt to make too much of; 
picture—the material is against it. 

The author went on to speak of the difference betwee 
the quality of marquetry and inlay, taking the words v 
bear the meaning above attached to them. “ Marquet,’ 
being wholly the work of the saw, is apt to become a litt 
too soft and undulating, and perhaps a little bit flabby i 
parts, under the influence of that more or less mechanical 
instrument; while “inlay,” being partly the saw's work, 
and, inpart, the work of carver's tools—cutting in and work. 
ing by hand—is capable of receiving a stronger, more 
vigorous treatment of outline, and is therefore likely tc 
reach an individual and lifelike character of form u. 
attained by the saw alone, which stamps it as finer work- 
from an art point of view; and even the occasional in. 
accuracies of fitting, and consequent different thicknessesd 
joints here and there, give it a distinct charm of its om. 
It also has a more pleasing quality of surface, especially as 
in course of time, the inlay, being thinner, shrinks mort 
than the solid ground, and thus becomes a little lower than 
the general surface, making a delightful play on the face ol 
the work. 

Solid inlay, with the inlay left in relief and afterward: 
carved, the author strongly condemned. Carving 
carving—is not improved by having its ground made of a 
different colour from itself, Inlay--as inlay—is not helped 
hy having its surface frittered away by the undulations of 
carving. In conclusion, he urged them to sweep away al 
scratchy, uncharacteristic work, and get back to the face 
of Nature for inspiration in this as in other arts. 


By Heywoop SUMNER. 


Mr. Heywood Sumner's paper dealt with the simplest 
form of inlay in wood, namely, coloured wax stoppings à 
form of inlay which has fallen into neglect, The Victor 
and Albert Museum has some very fine specimens of ald 
work of this kind. The effect is produced by incised lines 
sunk spaces, and dots, all filled in flush with green and red 
wax. Though, after the lapse of 550 years, some of the 
stopping has perished, yet the beauty of design yielded by 
the firm incisions remains, and these old examples show 
what fine things can be done in this method by artists 0 
understand the graphic possibilities and the limitations dí 
flat surface decoration. Mr. Sumner went on to describe 
the method he had employed in some experiments ol bs 
own in this kind of work. First trace the design on the 
panel of wood to be incised; cut it, either with a V tool or 
knife-blade fixed in a tool handle; clear out the larger 
spaces with a small gouge, leaving tool-mark roughness 
in the bottoms for key; when cut, stop the suction 
of the wood by several coats of white hard polish. 
For coloured stoppings resin (as white as can be gol) 
beeswax, and powder distemper are the three things 
needful. The melted wax may be run into the incisions 
by means of a small funnel with handle and 635 
affixed ; it is attachable to the nearest gas burner by india» 
rubber tubing, so that a regulated heat can be applied to 
the funnel. When thus attached and heated, pieces of wax 
of the required inlay colour are dropped into tbe fune 
and soon there will be a run of melted wax dropping from 
the end of the funnel-spout, which is easily guided b7 
means of the wooden handle, and thus the entire pave 
may be inlaid with the melted wax. Superfluous surfac 
wax is cleared off with a broad chisel so as to make the 
whole surface flush. The suction of the wood 5 stopped 
by means of white hard polish, otherwise the hot wax T 
enter the grain of the wood and stain it. Incised pants 
may be filled successfully with japanners’ gold size 22 
powdered distemper colour, using a palette knife to dis 
tribute the slab mixture. The melted wax, however, give 
a more interesting and accidental result, and 5 better 
suited for designs that depend on spaces of colour-stoppiné 
for their effect. A close grain is the one thing needful in 
the wood. As to design, that which is best suited may 7 
compared to a broad sort of engraving. Within عه‎ 
limits, the manner of design is more free than is the The 
with inlay composed of veneers of hard material. 52 
absence of beauty of material—e.g., pearl, ivory, ۲ cho 
woods—must be forgotten in the beauty, fancy g 
austere freedom with which the incised decoration 


expressed. 
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INLAY AND MARQUETRY. 


meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


Heywood Sumner. 
By W. AuMONIER. 

Mr. Aumonier referred first to the two methods of 
making inlaid wood. The one is to cut the design which 
is intended to be inlaid, and the ground or field, out of 
various sorts of veneers, all of the same thickness, fitting 
and fixing them together by thin paper on one face, and 
laying this, the open face downwards, as a whole upon a 
solid ground or board. This is veneered work. The other 
way is to cut the design out in separate pieces as above, 
but out of wood ےھ‎ to 1 in. thick, using the same process 
of marking out, and then putting the complete print of the 
design on to a solid ground or board, sinking holes by 
carvers’ tools the required depth, and driving the pieces 
in, thus making a “solid inlay.” In speaking of “ mar- 
quetry ” and “inlay,” it was never quite understood which 
sort of work was indicated— whether the 50:10 inlay or the 
wholly veneered work. As the workmanship of each was 
so distinct, he would use the term "''marquetry" for 
veneered work, and ‘‘inlay” for the solid inlay above 
described. The author then dealt with the technical side 
of the question, describing the old-fashioned process, and 
that now generally employed, of marking and cutting the 
design in the wood, shading, etc. In his opinion, strong 
contrasts or too many different colours on the same 
panel should be avoided, except, perhaps, in the case 
of ivory in ebony, or mother-of-pearl in rosewood. One 
should depend rather upon soft harmonies, such as are seen 
in the best examples of Louis XVI, work, with their warm 
soft greys and yellows, or in the golden glow of tbe magni- 
ficent inlay in Pisa Cathedral. A broad effect should be 
striven for, to be produced by the quality and colour of the 
wood itself and by the direction of grain in which each 
piece is placed. On no account should scratching or 
engraving be used on the surface of the inlay, least of all 
to express roundness or relief in form. Dealing with a flat 
surface, an absolutely flat treatment should be followed. 


tracks, with wide carriage roads on each side. 


Two papers dealing with this subject were read at the 


on Monday evening last, by Messrs. W. Aumonier and 
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New THEATRE Rovar, HYDE. 
Cambell and Horsley, Architects, Manchester, 


they had now in hand, and as they had proposed regula- 
tions for buildings upon the new crescent towards the 
Strand and had held a tentative competition for uniform 
design, that certainly marked a progression of ideas. in 
the direction of proper control. But the subject was one 
of great difficulty and complexity, and unless the control 
was, in the first place, wisely directed in the true interests 
of successful architecture, by highly competent hands, and, 
in the second, was so firm by enactment and covenant that 
it could not be broken away from, the experiment would 
not be successful. Those two conditions were not unattain- 
able, and Londoners hoped for much. The preliminary 
work in connection with the new street from Holborn to 
the Strand was too far advanced for suggestions to be of 
much value to the authorities, but they could appeal to all 
who built in our streets to consider how deeply important 
was the right use of every opportunity of permanent build- 
ing to the whole city. 11 character was written in stone, 
wood, or iron, that character should reveal devotion to the 
highest ideals. 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion, referred to the 
new street from Holborn to the Strand, and said that the 
picturesqueness of individuality was impossible in regard 
to the new thoroughfare, and they must, therefore, fall 
back on some general scheme. The street would consist 
mainly of shops, and they therefore had to consider how 
they could make the shops architecturally good. The 
present age was one of advertisement and display, and 
they must, therefore, attempt to determine whether they 
could not introduce art into the new condition of things. 

After a short discussion the proceedings closed with a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
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CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 


N article appears on this subject in the current issue of the 
Architectural Association Notes, from which, as bearing 
upon and largely endorsing our own views in regard to the 
result of this competition, we reprint the following com- 
ments on Mr. Norman Shaw's “model plan” and design 
No. 21 :— 

“Mr. Shaw appears to have selected a baker’s dozen, 
thinned them down to six, and then bracketed two for first 
place—that is, he thought No. 45 the best plan; but since 
the Committee asked for architectural merit, he put No. 21 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE, 


ROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, lectured at the 

› Society of Arts, on Tuesday evening last, on “ Street 
Architecture.” The chair was occupied by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A. 

Professor Pite, in the course of his lecture, remarked 
tbat the “ street architecture” of England could only refer 
now a days to the combined effect of the many various and 
unrelated buildings in our streets. We had no proper 
street architecture in the sense in which we might be 
said to have a domestic or ecclesiastical architecture 
ot recognizable quality, possessing admitted character- 
istics born of tradition and new movement. But cur 
street architecture, such as it was could not help being 
representative of its producers and of their ideals or lack 
of them. 1t was the business community which was 
mainly responsible for, and indeed originated, our street 
architecture, for whose wants jt was designed, and by 
whose ideals it was controlled. Art existed practically 
and it was therefore grasped by the commercial hand, but 
its character changed in the touch from a pure sentiment 
to an advertisement, and it was in that very different 
aspect we met it in our street architecture. They did uot 
wish to assure a universal artistic principle of street 
building design, for to du so would be to limit the possi- 
bilities of artistic combination and effect. A practical 
aspect of the subject sorely pressed us to-day in London, 
and to some extent in all our large cities. Practically 
neither the business man nor the architect had anything 
to say upon the matter in a way which affected street 


architecture, for their buildings were ready made for . 
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them. They were the productions of building investors, 
who, securing the most prominent and serviceable sites, 
had erected speculative shops and warehouses upon them 
as ready-made goods for the purchaser. There seemed 
to be no protection to the public, refined or unrefined, 
against the insults to tastes and national self-respect by 
which the sordid incapacity of grossly ignorant men 
defaced our finest and most important thoroughfares. 
There might be danger in the suggestion of censorship 
of design, but there were greater dangers in the con- 
tinuance of the existing state of things, for some of the 
best streets in London were already marred. The London 
County Council, happily, te some extent, seemed alıve 
to this danger in regard to the great thoroughfare which 
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ARCHITECTURE IN LANDSCAPE, 


HE consideration of architectural effect in landssap: 
does not, we may suppose, enter into the تاعاق‎ 
of one architect in a thousand, chiefly, perhaps, for بل‎ 
reason that it never immediately concerns bis wo; 
There are, however, instances in the practice of cer; 
architects in which the subject does become of practic: 
importance. For such, a study of how a building my | 
preserve something of distinction and dignity outline: | 
against the great natural backgrounds of woods and hi’: | 
and sky well possess a special interest. Amongst arci. | 
tects we have not met anyone who has made a mx 
special study of this matter than Mr. W. A. Wadding: | 
(of Manchester and London), who has made a lig: | 
number of suggestive sketches in Italy and Swifzerlan: | 
We are enabled by his courtesy to give some sketches {ror , 
his photographs of particularly striking results, ٥۰۷ 
the architect has managed to hold his own in combinatio: : 
with the great natural effects surrounding his wot. | 
These four are, to our mind, some of the daintiest pictures | 
which a combination of nature and art has ever produced. | 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 
DzsicNED BY T. BUTLER WILSON & OGLESBY, Lern. 


We illustrate pretty fully to-day the design submitted in 
the Chelsea Bath Competition by Messr. T. Bute . 
Wilson and Oglesby, (12, East Parade, Leeds, and 4; 
Holland Park, London, N.). The authors in their report | 
state that the following points have been specially bomen - 
mind, (1) Perfect simplicity of arrangement. (2) Come | 
nience of access to all departments. (3) Immediate separa: | 
tion of the sexes and classes. (4) Easy intercommunicatio 
for the officials by means of pass doors and subways fron 
any one part of the institution to another, besides a perfec 
arrangement of shoots for the conveyance of used towels. ' 
the basement and thence easy access to the establishment | 
laundry. (5) Economy of construction and administration | 
relying on the artistic selection of materials and the blend: | 
ing of colour therein to at once produce a result substantia, | 
pleasing and artistic as essential qualifications. (6) Perfect | 
efficiency of all fittings and specially of the engineering | 
part of the scheme which has been thoroughly thought out ' 
and fully considered by the authors and their staff without | 
any extraneous assistance from advertising engineer 
firms—the outcome being the best selection of evély 
individual fitment for its purpose based on sound and 
lengthy experience. (7) Special adaptability of planong 
so to utilize the First-Class Swimming Bath Hall eh 
place of public entertainment without any interference wit 
the remainder of the building, whilst regarding the per 
observance of every requirement of the London EX 
Council, the Local Government Board, the Boro 
Sanitary and all other authorities. 7 

We need not refer in detail to the architects’ تن‎ 
of their drawings, which most of our readers will be ¥ 
able to follow out for themselves. But we might mentior 
one or two details of a practical nature which are dal 
to in the report. The boiler house, for instance, 10 i j 
basement is arranged with ample accommodation for ۵ 
steam boilers of the Lancasbire or double-furnaceó 1۳ 
25 ft. long by y ft. diameter, connected to a chimney ren 
with a flue 2 It. 7 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. and 100 ft. high, W e 
is the properly calculated size for the amount of wor 
demanded. Coal storage is afforded for 123 tons0 ss 
when trimmed to a height of 5 ft., giving accommoda 
for 15 days consumption of all four boilers, allowing 14 "m 
per ft. per hour for grate surface. The engine house v, 
dynamo and switch board are also on this floor, dn 
driving or main shafting distributing power to the Vario" 
departments. The engineer's workshop is a close x 
nection with the engine-room, and a smith's stores S7 
20 ft. high (for long bars and angle section) is in contig" : 
All these apartments are cut off from the club rooms, ۷ 
also form dressing-rooms for male and female performeis 
on occasions when the bath hall may be used er 
aquatic, musical, or dramatic performances, and W 1 
also have a separate entrance from Manor Street, 7 
situated on this floor in connection with a green room ‘ak 
intervening lobby on the floor above. Each of these clu 
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first as best satisfying this requirement. Tbe Committee 
selected No. 45; probably, in view of the report, they 
could hardly do otherwise. Perhaps they will yet call in 
the assessor to endow the best plan with architectural 
merit. More unlikely things have happened. 

“ Mr. Shaw's model plan was, of course, the centre of 
attraction. Menand women enter on either side of the ticket 
and superintendent's offices. The men for first-class private 
baths pass by the women's waiting-room to obtain their 
tickets. The hall for these baths is 40 ft. square and only 
12 ft. high, with daylight on one side only! True ‘light 
over’ (perhaps a clerical error for ‘ ventilation over’) was 
written near the opposite wall, but it was at the foot of a 
well 5 ft. wide and 14 ft. high. As this hall is divided up 
into cubicles with partitions 6 ft. high or so, the place will 
have to depend largely on artificial light during daylight 
hours. The first-class swimming bath is easily reached, 
and is well arranged for entertainments. We pass a door 
and enter the second.class department—swimming and 
private. The private baths occupy a space on the first 
floor about 112 ft. by 40 ft., with a flat ceiling over about 
one-half the area, a span roof over another portion, and a 
lean-to over the rest—all irregularly set out. Is this 
planning? On the women's side an 8 ft. corridor at right 
angles to the front leads to the staircase to their second- 
class private baths. No. 1 branch to the right leads to the 
first-class private baths. To reach the swimming baths 
you must take the second turning to theright and the first 
to the left. 

“A most important point in bath planning is the dealing 
with clean and dirty towels and bathing dresses. Usually 
these are given to a bather on taking his ticket, to be left 
by him in his dressing box or room; thence they have to 


be conveyed to the laundry, and, after washing, to the | 


store or ticket office. Many competitors overlooked the 
importance of simplicity in this arrangement, and a few 
made no provision whatever other than a porter to carry 
the things as may be found necessary. 

‘ In our ‘best’ scheme the basement is full of subways 
for access to pipes, &c. Shoots are arranged anywhere 
from the baths to the subways for the dirty linen, for the 
collection of which artificial light must be mostly used. To 
reach the laundry, which is on the ground floor at the back 
of the site, a lift is provided, but it is 60 ft. away from the 
washhouse. The first floor covers an area of about 144 ft. 
by 60 ft. in one stretch, and how defective is the ground 
floor lighting may be judged from the fact that this first 
floor is cut up by a series of ligbt or ventilation shafts, 
varying from 20 ft. by 5 ft. 6 ins. to 14 ft. by 8 ft. and 8 ft. 


"by 8 ft. The women's corridor is 56 ft. by 8 ft., with 


borrowed light from ticket office—which in its turn is 
lighted by one of the above shafts—a 4 ft. by 4 ft. well to 
stairs and a borrowed light from a toilet room. The boilers 
are placed amidst a regular crop of columns, and it will be 
a puzzle to get them in or out. The boiler shaft is against 
the boundary of site, so that its foundation will underpin 
the Town Hall buildings. As to the elevation it can be 
readìly understood that it did not appeal to Mr. Shaw.” 
As to design No. 21, which Mr. Shaw considered to be 
‘quite the finest submitted, the Architectural Association 
Notes critic remarks :— ‘No. 21 is a very artistic and busi. 
ness-like design. The approaches are all direct and well- 
lighted. The Men’s Private Baths are not over well- 
lighted, but much better so than No. 45. The Men’s 
First-class Swimming Bath is placed so as to haye 
the same frontage line at back of site as the Town Hall. 
It has good entertainment entrances to ground floor 
and gallery. There are no small light shafts on the first 
floor, light and air to ground floor being obtained by a 
small courtyard in the centre of the front near the street, 
the first floor being carried across the entrance to it on 
columns. There is a short subway in basement —not day. 
lighted—for towel shoots, with lift direct to laundry. The 
elevation is distinctly that of a public building with good 
detail, vastly superior to the design selected by the Com- 
mittee or Mr. Shaw. It is hard to see where the plan is 
inferior in practical points, and otherwise they cannot be 


compared for a moment." 
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THE Colne Town Council have decided to apply for leave | 


to borrow گر‎ 10,009 for a new fire brigade station. 
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persons. From all parts of the house good sighting is 
guaranteed, also an entirely uninterrupted viewof the stage, 
owing to the construction of the galleries being on the 
cantilever principle. 

The dress circle is reached from the entrance hall in the 
centre of the front by a wide staircase ending in a spacious 
landing, off which is a small toyer leading to the front and 
side circles and two private boxes. The pit is entered 
from the main front by two short corridors, and the pit- 
stalls by a separate corridor running along the side of, but 
apart from the pit, these two portions of the auditorium 
being served with six means of exit. The amphi. and 
gallery have each two entrances from the front street by 
means of two self-contained staircases, which should in 
case of emergency be ample to ensure perfect satety to its 
occupants. Refreshments will be served in spacious 
saloons situated outside the auditoriums in all parts of the 
house, and retiring rooms are conveniently placed, and 
wıll be fitted with the most modern sanitary arrangements. 

The stage will be 63 ft. long by 4o ft. deep, with stage, 
cellars, flies, gridiron, carpenter's shop, and paint-room. 
The proscenium opening is 29 ft. wide and 26 ft. high. 
In the side street is placed the artistes' entrance, which 
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dressing-room stairs, the number and size of dressing- 
rooms being ample to accommodate the largest companies 
on tour. The comfort of the artistes has been well looked 
to, as each dressing-room will be supplied with hot and 
cold water, and will, in addition, be heated by hot water. 

Externally a free use of red terra-cotta is adopted, made 
by the Accrington Brick and Terra-cotta Company, and 
internally the decorative scheme will be carried out in 
fibrous plaster and other relief materials. The theatre 
will be seated, furnished, and upholstered by Messrs. A. ۰ 
Dean, Limited, Birmingham. The lighting will be gas, 
assisted by limelights for stage effects, etc. The heating 
and ventilation have been well considered, 200 an installa- 
tion of sprinklers, fire appliances, etc., has been provided. 

The theatre, which is to be opened in September next, 
has been designed by Messrs. Cambell & Horsley, 57, 
Deausgate Arcade, Manchester, and the contractors are 
Messrs. S. Robinson & Sons, of Hyde. The steelwork has 
been designed by Mr. Walter Tester, and executed by 
Messrs. Dunkerley, both of Manchester. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


HERBERT RAINE’S STUDIES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


IR,—I cannot but write to thank you for including in 
your current and recent issues the delightful pencil 
drawings of Mr, Herbert Raine. 

The subjects are so good—the points of view so appro- 
priate to effect—the appreciation of the spirit of the work 
so true, and the strength of pillar and airiness of arch and 
space, so well given that nothing is left to be desired. 

Never let the drawing board precision, or the photo- 


MR. 


| graphic mechanical production, oust your illustration of 


the work that comes of the love of Art. 
Faithfully yours, 


Stoke-on-Trent, C. Lynam. 
April 5th, 1902. 
—— —À 
| REFORM IN ARCHITECTURAL 


| COMPETITIONS. 


important subject contained in the April number of 
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| 
, THERE are / four interesting contributions on this 


| Avchitectural Association Notes 


Bv Hv. T. Hare. 


Mr. Hy. T. Hare boldly makes the assertion that, 
“Given a well-conducted competition, it may be taken as 
certain, in the majority of cases, that the resulting building 


' will be better adapted to its purpose and position than if 
it had not been competed for." And whilst he admits that 

, a great step in advance in the conduct of competitions has 

' been made by the practice, now generally adopted, of 


| appointing a professional assessor, he sees the needs.be for 
, rendering the award of such assessor less a matter of 
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rooms have contiguous lavatory and w.c. accommodation 
well cut off and well lighted from ample areas. 

Between the men’s first-class swimming bath and the 

ladies’ swimming bath is provided the cold water storage 
which, at a depth as shown of 17 ft., will hold the stipulated 
quantity of 200,000 gallons. 
. Although storage accommodation is thus provided in 
accordance with the answer to question No. 52, it is con- 
sidered worthy of thought as to whether such storage is 
necessary; it is the author's opinion that the space on the 
basement plan at the west corner of King's Road, if fitted 
as shown for a pump room with an artesian well sunk 
therein, an ample and never failing supply of pure, cold 
water at a very economical rate would be assured, and 
would soon repay the cost of its original outlay. 

The establishment laundry on the ground floor is fitted 
with a receiving lobby from the street for soap, soda, etc., 
and from the lift for dirty towels, which may be at once 
consigned to the store-room in the former instance and to 
the washhouse in the latter, where are provided two 
washing machines and adequate boiling, draining, rinsing, 
and wringing machines for cleansing all the work in the 


establishment, even under the highest summer demands. 
| communicates by means of a corridor with the stage and 
! 


Twenty draw-out drying horses are provided with ample 


steam coils under (formed in a pit suspended in the coal | 


store), and a finishng room with a heavy box mangle an1 
storing racks for completed work waiting distribution. 

The main entrances are situated in King's Road, and 
s in in for both sexes, each commanded by same pay 
office. 

The residential rooms for the superintendent are on the 
second floor in the centre block of the King's Road facade, 
and all the accommodation asked for here is provided, 
room, kitchen, scullery, pantry, larder, coalplace. 

It being proposed to use the men's first class swimming 
bath hallasa place of public entertainment during the 
winter months, special attention has been bestowed on the 
plan so as to render it adaptable for this purpose and the 
various requirements of the London County Council and 
the theatre regulations have been strictly regarded. On 
these occasions the entrance to the swimming bath hall, 
will be effectually cut off by iron doors, and the public will 
be admitted by separate entrances in Manor Street with a 
sufficient vestibule (with cloaks and pay box) opening into 
the body ofthe hall, while another entrance is provided 
giving access to the Gallery (with similar accommodation). 
The seating accommodation is as follows (allowing the 
regulation space for each and sufficient aisles or passages 
and a stage or platform 20 feet deep) ground floor 574 per- 
sons, gallery 302 persons, total 1,176. 

Ample exit doors and emergency stairs are provided 
from all parts, and it is confidently believed that the entire 
audience can be removed from the building in about four 
minutes. Space isalso reserved for the erection of a sub- 
stantial but removable platform 20 ft. deep and four feet 
high, storing place for this is provided in the basement and 
a store room for chairs is also found on the ground floor. 
Easy communication is obtained from the platform to the 
green room and thetwo club rooms which would be con- 
verted into performers’ dressing rooms (male and female). 

Externally the authorsintended the facades to be carried 
out in Portland stone, and hard pressed terra cotta bricks 
of rich orange tint. 

The estimate of total cost given by the authors is 
£59,664, 165. 10d., inclusive of architects’ fees. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, HYDE. 
CAMBELL AND HORSLEY, ARCHITECTS, MANCHESTER. 


This structure, which is illustrated on page 255, is now in 
course of erection. It is to take the place ot the present 
wooden building which has been run with such conspicuous 
success for a number of years past, and occupies a site in 
the centre of the town fronting the municipal buildings. 
Amongst other advantages this particular site offers is the 
very important one of providing frontage for the new 


structure on all four sides, thus rendering it practically : 


isolated. . 
The auditorium consists of the pit, with 16 rows of seat- 


ing, accommodating 600 persons; the pit-stalls, with six 
rows, will seat 225 persons; the dress and rear circle, in 
six rows, provides chairs for 300; and the gallery and 
amphi., contains ı2 rows, with seating capacity for 550 
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as is unfortunately too often the case, the fault rests not 
with competitors, but with the adjudicator. The question 
should therefore be how this can be remedied. In the 
first place an assessor must have sufficient knowledge and 
confidence in his own judgment to be able to make up his 
mind without help from others; he must have ability 
enough to express his opinion in clear and unmistakeable 
language that shall not suggest a vestige of uncertainty in 
his mind as to the rightfulness of his decision, and he must 
be tactful enough to persuade the committee to his way of 
thinking. Then, too, he should be able to recognise a 
good design, and a good plan free from any preconceived 
idea that there is only one way ofapproaching the problem 
or one solution to it. If it be not invidious to mention 
names, those of Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson may be instanced as typical assessors possessing 
these qualifications. Few have heard complaints in regard 
to competitions adjudicated on by either, and their 


decisions have rarely been ignored by committees. Alas 


that there should be others whose record is not equally 
unimpeachable! Is the conclusion that there are none to 
carry on the honourable tradition they have left and are 
Amongst the younger 


ability in designing, and would probably prove it in 
assessing design? Is youth a fatal objection, do grey 
hairs always cover wisdom, and does understanding wal 

with faltering steps? Of course the ability of an assessor 
cannot be judged till he has assessed for the first time, and 
he may then not justify his selection; but what the pro- 
fession now suffers from is the repeated appointment of 
men who have seldom or never made a good decision, 
simply because, in other respects which do not bear on the 
problem in hand, they have attained a certain reputation." 


amar rasme? 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
T a meeting of this Association, held on the 280 inst., 


Mr. Henry F. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., the President, in the 
chair, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., submitted the following 


Management to consider the provision made in the 
Scottish Universities for the teaching of architecture, and 


| leaving behind them? Surely not. 
men are there not many who have repeatedly proved their 
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 motion:—''That it be remitted to the Committee of 


in the event of the committee being satisfied that the same 
is inadequate, to report whether in the opinion of the 


committee an application should be made to the Trustees 


| of the Carnegie Trust, with a view to more adequate 


provision being made for such teaching." Mr. Bruce 
remarked that in the University of Edinburgh there were 
fifty-two Professorships, but among them all there was not 
one devoted to architecture. In the Faculty of Law there 
were no fewer than seven Professorships. When they 
thought of the enormous importance of architecture to the 
health, happiness, and comfort of the people, it was really 
a very extraordinary thing that in the University 0 
Edinburgh there was no such thing as a Professorship 0 
architecture. More than that, so far as he knew, 1n 0 
Scottish University was there any provision made for a 
Professorship of architecture. The Carnegie Trust had 
just been considering the wants of the Scottish Universi 
ties. The Universities had been asked to indicate where 
their wants lay, and although he had gone over the state 
ments published on behalf of the University authorities, 10 
not one of them was there even a hint that there 935 any 
lack in the matter of the teaching of architecture. Surely 
that was a strange position for the Universities of Scotland 
tooccupy. Accordingly, he thought it would be well for 2 
body such as the Edinburgh Architectural Association to 
directly press upon the Carnegie Trustees the advisability 
of something further being done in the matter of the teací- 
ing of architecture in the Universities. He used the 
phrase “*something further,” because to some slight 
extent the matter was attended to in the University © 
Edinburgh through the Chair so well occupied by Professor 
Baldwin Brown—namely, the Chair of Fine Art. 

Mr. G. S. Aitken seconded. 

The Chairman, in supporting the motion, suggested that 
the matter, instead of being remitted to the Committee 0 
Management only, should be remitted also to the Counc” 
He read a letter from Professor Baldwin Brown, 0 
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chance than it has hitherto been. The making of an 
obviously wrong award by the assessor, or the non- 
adoption by tbe promoters of the right award of the 
assessor he thinks should be rendered practically impos- 
sible, and it is to the satisfactory solution to this problem 
that he thinks the profession should now address itself. 


By WiırLiam A. PITE. 


Mr. William A. Pite says :—“ Personally I agree with 
most of the proposals put forward in the British Architect. 
Some form of jury seems to be a possible solution, perhaps 
on the lines adopted for the settlement of party wall 
differences, and two architects might be associated as 
assessors. They need not be men in the front rank, but 
they should have achieved some success in practice, be 
experienced in competition requirements, and their names 
such as to inspire confidence. A third, nominated by the 
President of the R.I.B.A., could be agreed on at the out- 
set in case of a difference arising; but it would be fatal to 
leave any of these appointments to the originatingauthority. 
The present fees paid to assessors seem to me generally 
disproportionate to the responsibility involved. I would 
suggest that a scale should be prepared by the Institute, 
and that the fees should be paid into a * Competition 
Fund,’ to be administered by the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
out of which the juries should be remunerated. For the 
promoters the advantages should be very great and they 
would receive much valuable assistance; for the com- 
petitors confidence would be inspired and heartburning 
would largely cease; for the country at large—and the 
question has a national aspect—the advancement of 
architecture would be tacilitated. Is such a consumma- 
tion too much to hope for? It seems to me both possible 
and feasible, and, if so, no time should be lost in taking 
effective steps to carry some such proposal into effect." 


By J. S. Gipson. 


Mr. J. S. Gibson discusses the subject briefly from two 
points of view, and suggests that possibly the solution of 
some of the difficulties will be found in a middle course. 

** Firstly, from the promoters’ point of view, I think the 
following are moderate expectations which might be 
achieved:—(a) The competition should be so carried 
through as to excite some local interest, and perhaps 
enthusiasm. (^) Anattractive exhibition of designs should 
always be -arranged so as to interest ‘the man in the 
street. (c) All local requirements should be fulfilled as 
far as possible. (d) The promoters’ real object of obtain- 
ing the most suitable building should be ensured. e) The 
promoters' independence of judgment or ‘right of veto” 
should be respected. 

‘Secondly, from the point of view of the competitors, the 
following expectations ought to be realised :—(a) An 
assessor, or assessors, ought to be appointcd at the initial 
stages of the competition, and the name or names should 
be published. (5) The accommodation required, and the 
money to be expended should be reasonably proportionate. 
(c) All matters connected with the competition should be 
clearly set forth. (d) All drawings not absolutely necessary 
to the assessors, and which are merely of a purely technical 
kind, should be excluded. This would apply generally to 
drain, roof, foundation and block plans, and many internal 
elevations and sections. (e) The full report of the 
assessors should always be published, and their award 
given effect to, unless there is some extraordinary reason 
to the contrary. 

«I think that competitions would be likely to give 
satisfactory results if they were to be adjudged by a Jury 
of assessors, whose decision it would probably be more 
difficult to upset than that of a single assessor; and I 
believe, further, the employment of several assessors would 
tend to reduce the amount of work entailed on competitors 
and so enable them to produce better designs. For 
important buildings I tbink the double competition, sınall 
scale drawings first, and elaborated schemes afterwards, is 
calculated to produce the finest results and the greatest 
satisfaction to all parties." 


By HERBERT W. ۷۷ ۱۱۲ 


Mr. Herbert W. Wills writes:—'' À competition of any 
importance is rarely now decided without an adjudicator 
ot au adjudicating body having a selection from among one 
or more good designs, and if one of these is not selected, 
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shortly afterwards visited Rome, where he stayed two 
years. From thence he brought a quantity of materials, 
including porphyry, palombino, and serpentine for the 
paving of the sacrarium in mosaic. This exceedingly fine 
example of Opus Alexandrinum was constructed by an 
Italian workman, Odericus, who accompanied the Abbot 
to England. Obviously, nothing could have been easier 
than to cover Abbot Ware's interesting pavement with a 
few planks while the works connected with the 1887 
Jubilee were in progress. This simple precaution being 
neglected, the mosaic was badly smashed in various 
places, apparently by tools and scaffolding being flung 
down upon it from a height. The largest and worst of 
these injuries can easily be traced on the south side, a few 
feet in front of the portrait of King Richard II. 

3. The worst and most wanton piece of vandalism was 
the treatment accorded to the Coronation Chair. Before 
1887 its general colour was that ashy grey so characterjstic 
of very ancient wood, while on various parts of its surface 
were still to be found traces of its original ornamentation 
in gilded gesso. In preparation for the Jubilee the chair 
was smartened up by an ordinary workman with a coat of 
dark brown polish—a process which obliterated the 
remains of the antique decoration, and imparted to the 
venerable relic a spick-and-span look, reminiscent rather 
of Wardour Street than of Westminster. 

Of minor injuries to the fabric of the church there were 
many, including a number of chips and scratches (as of 
hob-nailed boots) plainly visible on the triforium arcading 
and on the diaper-work of Henry III.'s walls. 

A long and bitter experience of the ways of the Office of 
Works shows that it is not fit to be trusted with the charge 
of historic monuments. Is it asking too much to demand 
that nothing shall be done during the next three months 
to the fabric or furniture of Wertminster Abbey without 
the consent of the accomplished Surveyor to the Dean and 


Chapter, Mr. Micklethwaite ? 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
New RAILWAYS AND ۰ 


HE Board of Trade report was issued last week '' upon 

all the railway, canal, tramway, harbour, and tidal 
waters, electricity, gas and water Bills, and Provisional 
Orders” of the present Session of Parliament. The total 
number of Bills relating to railways, canals, tramways, and 
the supply of electricity, gas, and water, is 185; as com- 
pared with :9o of the Session of 1001. The total amount 
of money proposed to be raised is / 97,678,090; as compared 
with £88,738,877, an increase of £8,939,213. Forty-five 
Bills relate to tramways. By them the construction of 
337 miles of tramway, and the raising of sums of money 
amounting in the aggregate to £7,793,360, is proposed. 
As compared with 1901, the number of Bills shows an 
increase of six, and the capital proposed an increase of 


£$3:359,833. 
A NOVEL ELEVATOR, 


Under this heading the British Consul at Baltimore, in 
a report recently issued, describes a large elevator (for use 
in distributing coal to dealers) that is nearing completion 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company. It is about 
150 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 5o ft. high. The intention is 
to run the coal cars into the yard near the elevator, and 
dump their contents into pockets. Conveyors, similar to 
those used in grain elevators, will take the coal] from the 
pockets and place it in bins in the elevator, of which there 
are 20, with a capacity of 205 tons each, To each bin 
there are two shutes, with accompanying screens, down 
and over which the coals pass to carts run under the bins. 
An electric plant will be installed to run the machinery, 
and it is said that the handling of the coal will be practi- 
cally noiseless. Work which, performed by men with 
shovels, costs from rs. 7d. to 2s. per ton, it is claimed can 
be done by the elevator at a profit for 10d. It is intended 
to employ the elevator principally for the distribution of 
anthracite coal to be used in private houses, Two similar 
elevators in other sections of Baltimore will, it is said, be 


built very soon. 
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expressed cordial agreement with Mr. Bruce's motion, 
Even though the Carnegie Trustees had too many claims 
before them to permit them to do anything in the matter 
immediately, it would be a good thing to put the demand 
for a Chair of Architecture, or some agency of the kind, 
distinctly before the public. The Chairman added that he 
had seen a good deal of what was done in the teaching of 
architecture both in France and America, and he was 
perfectly confounded with the extraordinary development 
of the teaching of architecture in these countries. In some 
cases they had twenty-six or twenty-seven teachers of one 
kind or another in that subject alone. WWhy should it not 
bulk more largely in Scotland? The sooner they tackled 
the subject the better, 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Afterwards Mr. Wilson Beatson read a paper, written 
by Mr. James Millar, 1.A., on the Glasgow International 
Exhibition of 1901. The paper was illustrated by draw- 
ings, photographe, and limelight views. 


=—— A men 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY OF ORDAINED 
SURVEYORS. 


I fourth annual general meeting of this Society was 

held on the 4th inst., Mr. A. Lawrie, the president, 
in the chair. The council, in submitting its third annual 
report, congratulated the members on the flourishing 
condition of the society. No alteration had taken place 
in the membership during the past session. At a general 
meeting of the society a committee was appointed to take 
steps towards the formation of a Students’ Society. The 
society now shared with the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association tbe rooms at 117, George Street, by an 
arrangement with the latter body. The funds of the 
society at tbe close of the financial year amounted to 
£245 ııs. 7d. The General Examining Board, in their 
report for the session, stated that in the forthcoming pre- 
liminary examination this month four candidates had come 
forward for examination and one for re-examination. Five 
candidates had come forward for the forthcoming final 
examination. 

The reports, on the motion of the Chairman, were 
adopted. It was agreed, after a vote, that the annual 
subscription of the society remain as at present—namely, 
£2 25. The previous question was moved by Mr. Light- 
body, the secretary, who pointed out that the society 
would in the future have to face a heavier expenditure than 
hitherto. It was agreed that a contribution of Z9 gs. be 
made to the Examining Board to remunerate the exa- 
miners in the final examinations held in April and October 
of last year. 

Mr. A. K. Smith was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and thereupon took the chair, Mr. Fairbairn being 
elected vice-president, Mr. Lightbody secretary, and Mr. 
Johnston treasurer. 


Qe aga 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE OFFICE 
OF WORKS. 


N preparation for the coming Coronation the Office of 
Works is once more about to be turned loose, as it was 
in 1887, into the Abbey Church of Westminster. The 
moment, therefore, seems opportune, writes “E. H. W.” 
in the Times, for invoking your aid against a repetition of 
the kind of wanton havoc which was played in the church 
15 years ago. Three of the grosser outrages then per- 
petrated deserve to be specified :— 

1. On the north side of the sacrarium are three magnifi- 
cent tombs with lofty canopies. They are some of the best 
specimens of their class in existence, and are believed to 
have been the work of one artist. Their date is late 13th 
or early ı4th century. One of them is the tomb of 
Aveline Countess of Lancaster (ob. 1273), of whose 
recumbent effigy a fine engraving was published by 
Stothard. This figure, specially noticeable for its admir- 
able drapery, was shamefully ill-used in 1887, when large 
fragments were broken off it. Some of these were lying by 
the side of the effigy when the Abbey was reopened to the 


public. 
2. Abbot Richard de Ware, who was elected in 1258, 
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TRADE NOTES, 


—— 


W^ referred in our last issue to the proposed new covered 
way to the Savoy Theatre from the Strand. Weare 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


informed that the St. Pancras Iron Work Company, 


Limited, have erected the new iron covered way or shelter 
at the Savoy Theatre in connection with the work being 


' carried out there. 


THE second temporary hospital for the corporation of 
Southport is being warmed and ventilated by means of 


. Shorlands' patent double-fronted Manchester stoves, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 


Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow and Manchester, are at present carrying out the 
ventilation of the new Memorial Cottage Hospital, St. 
Andrew’s, by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 
ventilators, of which they are the sole makers. 


` THE large block of buildings in John Dalton Street, Man- 


chester, formerly occupied as show-rooms by Mr. James 
Lamb, has been remodelled and converted into offices. 
The whole of the partition walls were erected by The 


. Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Limited, who also fixed 


the partition walls in the new offices erected for the 
Economic Assurance Company. Thz2 architects for both 
the works were Messrs. Heathcote & Sons. 


ne leeren 


JOTTINGS. 


i is stated that Mr. Harold Hughes and Mr. Clarence 
White jointly will prepare designs for the proposed 
restoration of Queen Eleanor’s tower at Conway Castle. 


THE new Palace of the Swiss Parliament has just been 
opened. The buildings have cost eight millions francs, 
and none but Swiss artists and material were employed 
in the embellishment of the buildings. 


THE Berwick School Board are about to erect a new infant 
school at Bell Tower Close, to accommodate 252 infants, 
at a cost of £4,302. The architects are Messrs. Nicholson 
& Dotchin, Newcastle. 


The Baths Committee of the Bradford Corporation have 
decided to reduce the estimated expenditure on the 
erection of the new central bath in Morley Street from 
£41,000 to £34,0co. 


Mk. F. E. G. Bradshaw, of Trowbridge, Wilts, has been 
selected by the Sanitary and Streets Committee of the 
Tanworth town council to fill the vacant post of borough 
Surveyor at a salary of £220. 


Inspector for Ripon, died on the zıst ult. after a long 
illness. ۱ ۱ 


A STAINED-GLass window has been erected in St. Clement 
Danes Church, in the Strand, to commemorate the fact 
that Dr. Johnson was for many years a constant worshippet 
in the church. It represents Christ preaching tot : 
multitudes. The window was the work of Mr. E. J. Prest, 
I5, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE Crewe Corporation, being unable to accept the Lon 
& North-western Railway Company's price of £4 per Y 


for land near the Market Square as a site for the Dev 
present 


d erect 
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SHALLOW SuBway TRAMS. 


In a report made to the Board of Trade on the shallow 
subway plan adopted on the Paris Metropolitan Railway, 
Colonel Yorke says :—'' It cannot, I think, be doubted that, 
as regards the convenience of passengers and economy of 
working, the balance of advantage lies with the shallow 
tunnel or subway as compared with the deep-level tube. 
It is easier of access, affords greater opportunities for 
escape in case of a breakdown or accident, and possesses a 
purer atmosphere. But the difficulties of constructing such 
subways along the principal streets in London are for- 
midable. Apart from the unavoidable interference with 
the surface of the streets, and consequent dislocation of 
traffic, which would cause much inconvenience and dissatis- 
faction, there remains the still greater difficulty due to the 
presence of a few feet below the surface of a network of 
sewers, drains, water-pipes, gas-pipes, electric light cables, 
telegraph and telephone conduits, etc., to which must in 
many places be added vaults and cellars extending under 
the roadway. All these would have to be diverted and 
reconstructed, or heavy compensation paid for their 
abolition. The problem is furtner complicated in London 
by the narrowness of the thoroughfares. Where, however, 
new thoroughfares are in process of formation, the obstacles 
to shallow subways are not so serious ; and advantage may 
well be taken of the opportunities so offered to build sub- 
ways for tramway or railway purposes (perhaps even for 
ordinary vehicular traffic) in the manner proposed by the 
London County Council along the new street now being 
made from the Strand to Holborn." 


Tue TRIAL OF A New VALVE GEAR FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


After three months of experiment the Great Northern 
Railway Company have decided to equip a number of their 
express passenger locomotives with an improved valve 
gear invented by Mr. Marshall. This invention 15 stated 
by the patentee to be capable of increasing the efficiency 
of steam engines by one-third. The Great Northern 
Railway Company have up to the present been testing its 
efficacy on six of their largest freight engines working the 
Doncaster district, and the results are stated to have been 
so satisfactory that the Engineers’ Department bas been 
directed to apply the mechanism to the engines working 
the local passenger traffic in Yorkshire, and afterwards, if 
it proves serviceable, to the newest locomotives which haul 
the fast through trains on the main lines. 


, LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


Considerable progress has been made by the promoters 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Electric Railway in 
readiness for the time when it is expected that the formal 
sanction of the Board of Trade will be given to its con- 
struction on the lineslaid down in the plans submitted to 
the Department by the engineers, Messrs. Behr & Cooper. 
It is confidently believed that the Board of Trade will give 
its sanction officially, as the inspectors of the Department 
have already reported unofficially that they are satisfied 


j heme asit has been placed before them. When ' ۱ 
with the sc Mr. WILLIAM Epson, City Surveyor and Sanitary 


that sanction is given, there is little doubt that the company 
will be floated in the ordinary way, though not much public 
money will be required. 


Propcsep Mono RAIL To BRIGHTON. 


A news agency States that Mr. Behr, the inventor of the 
Mono Rail and the original promoter of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Electric Express Railway, which received 
Parliamentary sanction last Session, has been commissioned 
by an influential syndicate to prepare plans for a new 
electric railway from London to Brighton. At present it 
is impossible to give any details of Mr. Behr’s scheme, 
though that gentleman has long ago thought out a plan 
which would link London with the southern watering-place 


by a mono railway; but it is not expected that the amount | municipal offices, have decided to pull down their 
of capital required will be anything like the £7,000,000 | suite of offices and the Market Tavern alongside an 


suggested by the promoters of the now defunct electric | municipal buildings on their own freehold at a cost of about 
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accept the one they consider the cheapest and best. What 
one would like to have seen would have been some fairly 
uniform scheme—at least in each district—in which some 
really artistic appreciation of the general effect, both in 
colour and outline, was distinctly in evidence, whilst due 
regard was had in the design to the proper emphasising of 
those points specially calling for it. The streets on the 
occasion of the 1887 Jubilee for the greater part presented 
the most tawdry appearance, quite unworthy of a people 
with any pretensions to a national Att. As for the interior 
effect of Westminster Abbey, with its thousands of yards of 
red cloth and white tape, with festoons of red cloth, and 
so forth, it was a garish spectacle indeed. We have no 
assurance that it will present any less vulgar an appear- 
ance atthe Coronation. No,—so far as the'general decora- 
tions are concerned, we fear we must look for little 
advancement upon what has been done in the past, though 
possibly there will be here and there, as heretofore, 
exceptions to the general rule. Let us hope, however, that 
at least they may not this year be so few or far between, 


ا 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
COMPETITION, BATTERSEA. 


HE Battersea Borough Council recently invited com- 
1 petitive designs of houses for the working classes, 
consisting of five types of houses, as follows :—(1) A house 
of two storeys, containing not more than five rooms. and 
scullery, etc. ; (2) a house consisting of two self-contained 
tenements, containing three rooms and scullery, etc., on 
each floor; (3) a house consisting of two self-contained 
tenements, containing four rooms and scullery, etc., on 
each floor; (4) a house consisting of three self-contained 
tenements containing three rooms and scullery, etc., on 
each floor; (5) a house consisting of three self-contained 
tenements, containing four rooms and scullery, etc., on 
each floor. 

The instructions prepared for the guidance of com- 
petitors were furnished to 106 persons, and 58 sets of 
designs were received. On January 31st the Committee 
met and received these designs. Having regard to the 
importance of the matter and to the nature of the designs 
submitted, the Committee considered it most desirable 
that an expert should be appointed to assist them in the 
selection of the designs and in assessing the awards, and 
subsequently unanimously appointed Mr. T. Blashill, 
F.R.I.B.A. (late superintending architect, London County 
Council)as the expert to assist the Committee in the matter. 

The committee on several occasions conferred with Mr. 
Blashill, and carefully examined the various points con- 
nected with the designs of the competing architects. 
Having in view the number and class of designs submitted 
they were in favour of awarding four extra prizes of £10 
each in addition to those of £50, £25, and £10 already 
agreed upon, and having obtained the authority of the 
Council in the matter the committee came to the following 
decisions, viz. :— 

(a). That the authors of design No. 37 have submitted 
the best set of designs particularly as to the cottage and 
the four room tenements, and we have awarded the Ist 
premium of £50 to Messrs. G. T. Smith & Weald, of 
No. 1o, Guildford Place, London, W.C. 

(b). That the author of design No. 12, is the next in 
merit particularly as to the three room tenements, and we 
have awarded the 2nd premium of £25 to Mr. J. Sydney 
Bucklesby, of “' Fairlawn,” Kingston Road, Merton, 
Surrey. 

(c) That the author of design No. 21, is the next, 
particularly as to the four room tenements, and we have 
awarded the 3rd premium of £10 to Mr. H. Bertram 
Tarrant, of No. 27, Devereux Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W. 

(d). That the authors of the following designs (placed 
in the order of their number) be awarded the extra 
premiums of £ 10 each upon their consenting to allow the 
designs to become the absolute property of the Council— 
the condition already attached in cases (a), (b), (c). No. 
4.—Messrs. Haigh & Spencer, of No. 19, Spencer Road, 
Wealdstone, Middlesex. No. 8.—Mr. ۷۷۰ G. Lewton, of 
No. 6, The ‘ Forbury," Reading. No. 19.—Mr. William 
West, of No. 19, Craven Street, Strand, W,C. No. 23.— 
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tions will be held on the following dates. 
Tar PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 10TH and 11TH JUNE, 1902, 


Applications must be sent in on or befor: the 3RD May, 

The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 10TH, 11TH, 1271۲, and 31 
Jung, 1002. Applications must he sent in on or before the 3rd May. 

The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 4TH to the 1178 JULY, 
1902, Applications must be sent in on or before the 7rH JUNE, 1902, 

The Testimonies of Study, &c-, with the necessary fees, must accompany 


the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 
LOCKE, 


Secretary, R.T.B.A. 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
THE PUBLIC DECORATIONS FOR TH 
CORONATION. | 


HE question as to the appropriate decoration of our 
streets and public places on the occasion of the forth- 


coming Coronation of King Edward VII. is one which we 
fear appeals little to the general public, ot even to the 
public bodies responsible for the work. The usual idea of 
an abundance— a superabundance—of red cloth and gaudily- 
attired Venetian masts will be sure to constitute the basis 
of the decorations. For the rest, no doubt, the upholsterer, 
the art-decorator, and the builder will be chiefly responsible, 
and in the result we may expect to see the same incoherent 
and tawdry display which generally disfigured the streets of 
London on the occasion of Queen Victoria's Jubilee in 
1887. Of course, it ought not to be so, and we are glad, 
therefore,to see the eminently sensible manifesto on the sub- 
ject issued by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(signed by Mr. William Emerson, President, Mr. Alex. 
Graham, Hon. Secretary, and Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary) 
which appeared in the Times on Wednesday. Here it is :— 
“It is to be hoped that on this exceptional occasion the 
opportunity will not be lost of endeavouring to raise the 
style of our festal decorations to something higher and 
more artistic than has generally been seen on similar 
occasions in London, and that those who are concerned 
in the erection of triumphal arches and other decorative 
trophies will think it worth while to seek the assistance of 
eminent. artists for their design, instead of being content, 
as we too generally are in England, with the mere common- 
places of trade furnishers. It is recorded in Vasari's life 
of Jacopo Sansovino, that on the occasion of a State entry 
of Leo X. into Florence, in 1514, the streets and principal 
buildings, and notably tbe then blank facade of the Duomo, 
were decorated by Sansovino and his friend Andrea del 
Sarto, working in collaboration, with such success as to 
elicit general admiration, and even induce the Pope to 
express a wish that the temporary facade of the Duomo 
had been the permanent design. At the entry of 
Charles II. into London at the Restoration it is evident 
that some exceptional efforts were made to give architec- 
tural character to the decorative erections, for there are 
in the Crace collection engravings of four designs for 
triumphal arches to be erected in Leadenhall Street, at the 
Royal Exchange, in Wood Street, and at Whitefriars, 
The original drawings of these designs are in the “ Burling- 
ton-Devonshire Collection" in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and, though unsigned, are 
evidently the work of an able hand. Surely such prece- 
dents are worth taking to heart on the present occasion. 
A trophy designed by an eminent painter and sculptor, 
or painter and architect, or by eminent men in the three 
arts working together, would be likely to have a very 
much greater interest and a higher artistic quality than 
can be hoped for from decorative erections carried out on 
a merely commercial basis.” 
Those who are concerned for the credit of English Art 
will certainly wish that the excellent suggestions made in 
the above manifesto could be given some reasonable chance 
of being carried out. We are afraid, however, that. such 
manifesto, or protest, is not likely to get much of a hearing 
from those who are responsible for the carrying out of the 
decorations. Their ideais, as a rule, to save themselves 
all trouble by inviting certain firms of decorators and 
upholsterers to submit schemes and prices, and then to 
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modern publisher to venture upoa. Still one could imagine 
that even guide books might be made beautiful, both 
pictorially and decoratively, inspired by such subjects. 
There must bea fair number of the public left who still 
prefer the artist's interpretation of architecture to the 
mechanical and overpowering definiteness of the 
camera. For the present, however, this class must wait 
whilst the publisher seeks to cater for the majority. 

The foregoing remarks are suggested by the appearance 
of the Westminster Abbey Guide-Book, by Mr. Charles 
Hiatt (Geo. Bell & Son)., with its 47 illustrations. In 
none ot this admirable series does the lack of art in the 
pourtrayal of the subjects seem to strike one more regret- 
fully than in the guide-book to our wonderful old Abbey of 
Westminster. Take, for instance, that tiny peep of the 
church which is seen photographed at p.73. There is 
hardly a spot more interesting to Englishmen هد‎ the whole 
world, perhaps, than this King Henry the Fifth's chantry, 
with the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor. But at first 
sight one might mistake this hard, glittering photograpl 
for the interior of a modern museum or workshop. 

It seems to us a great drawback to the excellent plan of 
the Abbey, drawn by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, that it is 
too small to have lettered upon it the names of all the 
particular parts. As a matter of fact there are not even 
letters or numbers with an index to mark them out. 

The illustration of the nave, which we give, shows how 
poor is the effect of the choir screen (by Blore) which 
crosses the nave at the eighth pillar, counting from the 
west. The simple dignity of this vaulted interior is fairly 
seen, but the full effect of the height (ror ft.) is lost through 
the broken light on the vaulting shafts. 

The handbook to Chichester Cathedral is by Mr. Hubert 
C. Corlette, A.R.I.B.A., who describes it well. ۴ 
glad to note he speaks emphatically as to the quality of 
the stained glass, which is almost all very bad. This sort 
of thing is a great disfigurement to a fine old church, and 
it should bea distinct aim with the authorities to get fi 
ot it. The fine detached clock tower and the admirably 
proportioned central tower and spire are the ۲ 
attractions of Chichester. If one judged from the photo- 
graph of the nave one might say the interior was 58017 
lacking in a cathedral effect, but the nave view taken from 
Winkle's Cathedral Series tells a different tale. ۱ 

Of Messrs. Bell $ Sons handbooks to Continental 
Churches, “ Amiens: its Cathedral and Churches,” by the 
Rev. Thomas Perkins, rector of Turnworth, Dorset, 1 
exceedingly interesting. Ofthe curious font, which is older 
than the present cathedral, we give an illustration. It i5 
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Mr. F. J. W. Goepel, of No. 36, Bulwer Road, Leyton- 


stone, N.E 

Arrangements are being made for tbe whole of the 
designs to be exhibited at the Battersea Municipal Offices, 
Lavender Hill, S.W., from Monday the 21st April till 
Saturday the 26th April inclusive during the following 
hours:—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 
2 p.m. till و‎ p.m. ; Wednesday and Saturday from 2 p.m. 
till ; p.m. A copy of the report of the committee also 
may be seen on application. 


E ا‎ 0 


AMIENS, CHICHESTER AND WEST- 


MINSTER. 
W* have previously expressed the opinion that Messrs. 

Bell & Sons’ Cathedral Series forms an admirable 
collection of guide books. ‚They are handy, concise, and 
so far as we can form a judgment, fair and reliable. We 
shall all form our own opinions as to the comparative 
merits of their subjects, the necessary hints and wisdom 
of restoration, etc., but if we get chapter and verse for the 
building records, and a compendium of history and dates, 
with enough of illustration to assist the mental image, 
we may feel assured we have received our money's value. 
It is only when we recall the poetic views which earlier and 
less experienced publishers provided that we feel how cold 
and dull after all are the facts laid before us when we bave 
neither the buildings themselves nor adequate illustration 
to Jook upon. The pictorial charm of our cathedrals is one 
of the perpetual feasts always spread out for our benefit, 
but it is a charm tco seldom seen—only possible, except 
for the few, at rare intervals. Handy volumes, to which 
one could have constant resort to re-inform the eye and 
mind from this point of view, would constitute a treasure 
indeed. Perhaps someday such a scheme may be managed, 
though the undertaking would appear too great for even a 
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at one time regarded as an authority on achitecture and 
classical archzology. He was a strong opponent of the 


late William Burges and all his work. 


Tug death is announced from Paris, at an advanced age, 


of M. Coquart, of the Académie des Beaux Arts, an 
eminent French architect. 


سس و 


Prizes of £10 10s. and £5 5s. are offered for the two best 
schemes for decorating Fishergate, Preston, during the 
celebration of the Guild Merchant in September. Intending 
competitors must apply for particulars on or before 21st 
inst. to Mr. F. W. Lawson, hon. secretary, 130, Fishergate, 


Preston. 


Tug Architectural Association New Premises Fund now 
amounts to £4,063 8s. 6d. Amongst the latest contribu- 
tions to the Fund is a donation of £50 by the Worshipful 
Company of Clothworkers. 


Tue annual report of the Council of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society (Incorporated) for the session 
1901-1902, has just reached us. This is the fifty-fourth 
session in the existence of the society, and the first since 
its becoming an Incorporated Society. The membership 
now stands at 52 fellows, 47 associates, 26 students, and 
15 hon. members, making a total of 140. The Council 
record with regret the death of Mr. F. W. Hornblower, an 
ex-member of the Council, and former honorary secretary. 
The Council make reference to the new Cathedral project, 
and the efforts made by the Council to get the Cathedral 
Committee to reject the St. James’s Mount Street in favour 
ofthat of Monument Place. They also record the protest 
of the Council against the too stringent and needlessly 
stultifying conditions for the preliminary cathedral com- 
petition, which protest was more successful than that 
made in regard to the question of the site. | 


Tue annual dinner of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland was held in Dublin on the roth inst. Mr. C. J. 
M'Carthy, City Architect, presided. ‚The toast of “ The 
King" having been duly honoured, the chairman pro- 
posed the toast of ‘Our Guests," coupling with it the 
names of Mr. Rawson Carroll, Mr. Pile, and Mr. George 
Coffey. All three gentlemen replied, and Mr. Pile, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Master Builders’ Association, con- 
demned the importation of strangers into Dublin to do the 
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THE TOWER or 8. LEU, AMIENS. 
From Bell £ Sons’ Cathedral Series. 


work of atchitects and builders which could have been done 
as satisfactorily by men belonging to their own city. Mr. 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL FEOM THE NoRTH EAST 
From the Cathedra! Series by Geo. Bell € Sons. 


retching east and west. It is more curious 
Mr. Herbert Raine’s pencil study of the 
interior, which we have lately published, gives an admirable 
‘impression of the interior of Amiens. Westminster is 
lofty with its 1 ft., but Amiens with its 140 ft. to the 
vaulting ridge is immensely impressive. The author of 
the guide book before us draws an interesting comparison 
between the development of English and French Gothic as 
“seen in Amiens and Salisbury Cathedrals, which are almost 
contemporary 13th century work, Though the fleche on 
the ridge of Amiens is 20 ft. higher than the Salisbury 
spire, the effect is insignificant in comparison with the 


latter. 


7 ft. in length, st 
than beautiful. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
HE Executive of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee at 
a meeting held on Monday last, decided that two 
eminent architects should be invited to act as the advisers of 
the committee in the selection of the architects who will be 
petitive designs for the cathedral, 


invited to submit com 

the ultimate choice of one of these designs 
The names of the chosen advisers will be made 
known as soon as their consept to act has been obtained. 
Meanwhile, it is understood, that one represents the Gothic 


and the other the classic school of architecture. 


Mr. Henry T. Hank, F.R.I.B.A., will be the President of 
the Architectural Association next session, and Messrs. 
W. A. Pite and Louis Ambler, vice-presidents. 


and also in 
submitted. 


ecture: its function and value," is 
hich will be read before the Royal 
ects, on Monday evening next, 
N. Paterson, ۰ 


« TRADITION in Archit 
the title of a paper whic 
Institute of British Archit 
the 21st inst., by Mr. Alex. 


nounced of Mr. Edmund Oldfield, M.A., 
Mr. Oldfield was 


The death is an 
F.S.A., at the advanced age of 86 years. 
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1903, and that the Ministry of Finance will assign a sum 
of 30,000 roubles for the purpose. 

A COLLECTION of drawings, formerly belonging to Charles 
Kean, has recently been presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, by Mr. and Mrs. F, M. Paget, the latter 
being a niece of Mrs. Charles Kean, and it will shortly be 
on view in the Picture Galleries. These drawings ol 
theatrical scenery and properties were executed for Charles 
Kean by his Scenic Artists W. Telbin, T. Grieve, H. Cuth. 
bert, W. Gordon, F. Lloyds and others, as a record of the 
Shakespearean and other plays produced by him at the 
Princes's Theatre during the years 1851 to 1859. There 
will also be exhibited a full length portrait in water colours 
by Sir William Ross, R.A., of Mrs. Charles Kean, as 
Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre in “ Francis 5 
written by Fanny Kemble and produced at the Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1832. 


THE ratepayers of Hull having decided to adopt the 
Museums and Gymnasiums Act, so far as it relates to 
museums, the Hull Corporation Property Committee decided 
on Friday last to purchase the property in the High Street, 
known as Wilberforce House, and to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow £4,500, the 
amount of purchase money. غ1‎ is proposed to put the 
historic old house in complete repair, and convert it into a 
museum. For many years past this birthplace of William 
Wilberforce has been in private hands, and has been let 
off as merchants' offices, In future the house will bein the 
hands of a responsible caretaker, and its principal rooms 
wil be stocked with Wilberforce relics, as well as manu- 
scripts, records, and other documents, in which the city 
archives are extremely rich. 

IN making excavations for a cellar beneath the premises of 
Mr. J.T. Birkbeck, chemist, Bailgate, Lincoln, the work- 
men last week struck some massive stones, which have 
turned out to be the roof of an ancient subway. The sub- 
terranean passage runs parallel with the street pavement 
northward for three or four yards, and then turns at a right 
angle beneath the street, where it can be followed until 
brought up by a block of stones, fixed when the sewers 
were laid. The passage is 4 ft. 6 in. in height and 2 ft. 6 in, 
in width, while the overhead stones are each 4 ft. wide by 
18 in. thick. The top of the archway lies 7 ft. 6 in. De 
neath the surface of the road. The Lincoln of to-day, it is 
estimated, from previous discoveries, is 7 ft. above the first 
city, Lindom Colonial. When commencing their excava- 
tions in the street in front of Mr. Birkbeck's premises, the 
workmen states the Yorkshire Post, came upon the old city 
Wall, standing at this part four feet high, and consisting 
mainly of stones weighing approximately 15 cwt. each. 
The subterranean passage now discovered is further back, 
beneath the premises themselves. 
Tue chairman and hon. secretary of the Fotheringhay 
Relic Committee (Dr. Leonard Cave and Mr. Krank 
Loomes respectively) make public appeal for funds towards 
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8158 CAPITAL IN THE 212730-07, CHICHESTER, 
From the Cathedral Series by Geo. Bell «€ Fons, 


J. Rawson Carroll, in Proposing the toast of “ The Archi- 
tectural Association,” remarked that in his opinion, the 
public were realising the position of the architects now 
better than they had heretofore, and the Association might, 
therefore, look forward with hope to the future. The Chair- 
man, in expressing thanks on behalf of the Association, 
said that although the Association had been only six years 
in existence it had had a fair measure 01 success, and had 
done much for the advancement of the profession, 


Tus Archzological Committee, says a Reuter's telegram 
from Athens, has decided to restore the Erectitheum. T he 
greater part of the famous ruins on the ¿Eropolis is stil] 
standing, and the fragments necessary for its restoration 
are lying all around. i 


AT the continued sale on Saturday last at Christie’s of 
the works of the late Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., one of 
the pictures—“ Pushing off from Tilbury Fort (1884) — 
fetched 569 guineas. “Ona F arm at Noon” was knocked 
down for 270 guineas. A water colour—'* Tonford Manor, 
Kent "— realised 17 5 guineas. 


THOUGH the formal Opening and dedication of the restored 
parts of Pais'ey Abbey will not take Place till 24th inst., 


part of the south transept, and the erection of the first 
section of the great tower. There are added four hundred 
sittings. The expense of the undertaking proved greater 
than was anticipated, and the promoters of the restoration 


tower and the restoration of the choir at present, 


THE committee of the Church Crafts League have arranged 
for an exhibition of the work of its artist members to be 
open daily at the Church House, Westminster, S.W., from 
April 30th to May 30th between the hours of 1o a.m. and 
6 p.m. Admission is free, and no tickets will be required, and 
it is hoped that many of those who attend the May Meetings 
at the Church House will avail themselves of the Oppor- 
tunity of seeing the exhibits. The collection of medizva] 
church ornaments which Mr. W. H. St. Tohn Hope 
obtained for the English Church Exhibition at Brighton 
during the Church Congress in October last, will also be 
included in the exhibition. The private view wil] be on 
Tuesday, April 29th, and the Lord Bishop of Rochester 
will formally open the exhibition on that day at 4:30 p.m 

Cards of admission (for Apri] 29th) can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mr. Francis Burgess, Church House 

Westminster, S.W. 


Ir is announced that a Pan.Slavist art and industria] 
exhibition is to be opened at St, Petersburg in February, 
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into an automaton or a slave.”-—-“ Be sure to make him a 
man ofgood skilland good faith, and concede him freedom. 
Tbis is best for the man, best for society, best for the 
ascendency of industry.” 


Tue Executive of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
send us an announcement to the eflect that Mr, Ellis Mars- 
land, district surveyorof Camberwell, has consented to actas 
honorary secretary, thus supporting Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
the chairman, particularly in respect to the testing work, 
which has grown far beyond what was originally antici- 
pated. Mr. Marsland, who has been closely associated 
with the committee from its outset, 15 this year Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Tilers and Bricklayers. The 
working executive has also been strengthened by the 
following additional members —namely, Mr. J. W. Sheppard, 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company; Mr. 
Langridge, A.M.Inst.E.E., Royal Insurance Company; 
and Mr. Hamilton, A. R.I.B.A., district sutveyor for North 
Fulham. As to the testing arrangements of the committee 
for the coming session, tests are being arranged with 
another heavy warehouse floor, with roofing by the Vul- 
canite Company, Limited, with glass by the Union Plate 
Glass Company, Limited, who wish to have their wired 
glass compared with the glazing of the Luxfer Prism 
Company and Messrs. Pilkington, whose materials have 
already been under investigation. 


AT the London Sheriffs’ Court, last week end, the heating 
of the claim by Mr. Charles Wall, building contractor, of 
Chelsea, against the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company in respect of the removal of his works in Chelsea 
Street, for the erection of the proposed generating station, 
was concluded. The total compensation due was computed 
by an expert to be £70,387. Mr. Cripps K.C., for the 
company, contended that £23,280 would be a fair and full 
measure of compensation. Sir E. Clarke submitted that 
the claimant was risking a possible loss of reputation 
through delay in £400,000 worth of contracts. The jury 
assessed the compensation at £35,000, and judgment was 
entered for that amount. 


AP 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY ALFRED W. S. CROSS, F.R.I.B A, 


HE design we illustrate to-day is one which, in our 
1 notice of the competitive designs when on view, we 
singled out for special remark on account of the general 
excellence of its plan. It was a matter of great surprise 
to us, and to a good many others also, that this design 
was so completely.passed over, both by Mr. Norman Staw 
and the Baths Committee. Mr. Cross (58, Conduit Street, 
W.) has had a considerable experience in tbe planning of 
public baths, having prepared designs for Dulwich, Cam- 
berwell, Hampstead, Shoreditch, St. James's, Westminster, 
Wandsworth, Haggerston, Walthamstow, Lincoln and 
elsewhere. He might thereforereasonably claim to possess 
some definite knowledge of the practical requirements of 
such buildings, and of the best method of giving effect to 
them in the departmental arrangement of his design. Mr. 
Cross insists—and properly so in our opinion —that the 
first-class swimming bath, when in use as a public hall, 
should be capable of being conveniently cleared -by exit 
doors centrally placed in each of its longitudinal walls, 
and that the gallery exits should discharge immediately 
upon the public street; also that the private or slipper 
baths should be planned so as to enable the attendant to 
readily command the entrance to every compartment. 
These elementary principles—apparently overlooked by 
Mr. Norman Shaw—he rightly deems essential to public 
safety and administrative efficiency. We are sure our 
readers will be pleased to have a record of tbis admirable 


scheme. 


MANCHESTER FIRE AND POLICE STATION 
COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY ALFRED W., S. 08059, ۸۰ 


This design was submitted in the recent competition, 
and would, we think, if carried out, have eflected a real 
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the preservation of the remains of Fotheringhay Castle. 
In their appeal they state:—'' All that remains of the 
historic castle of Fotheringhay, so tragically associated 
with the last days of Mary Queen of Scots, is one fairly 
large, but shapeless, piece of dressed stone and concrete 
that rolled from the castle keep which crowned the summit 
of the mound near by when the castle was dissolved about 
1630. This is being considerably reduced year by year, 
and if not protected there will be shortly little left. The 
Peterborough Archaeological Society, as the nearest anti- 
quarian society to the stone, are prepared to undertake the 
responsibility of protecting it from further depredation by 
erecting about it a light iron railing with inscription, and 
keep such in repair in perpetuity, if funds are forthcoming 
for the purpose. The hon. treasurer of the Peterborough 
Archzological Society (Mr. R. H. Hughes, National Pro- 
vincial Bank, Peterborough) will receive subscriptions to 
the proposed fund. 


Tue Celtic-Cornish Society, of which Sir William Salusbury- 
Trelawny is president, and which has lately been estab- 
lished, has its headquarters at Launceston, has for its 
object, amongst other things, the study and preservation 
of the Celtic remains in the Duchy of Cornwall, and the 
preservation from damage and destruction of the stone 
circles, cromlechs, menhirs, hut circles, beehive dwellings, 
camps, hill forts, castles, logan and crick stones, crosses, 
oratories, holy wells, cemeteries, barrows, and inscribed 


stones. 


A FourTH edition of the late Professor Banister Fletcher’s 
“Light and Air” (London: B. T. Batsford), revised by 
Messrs. Banister F. Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletcher, has 
just been issued. As our readers are doubtless aware, this 
has been one of our most useful text-books on this subject, 
and the revisers have largely added to its usefulness by 
givingrecent important legal decisionscometoin the Court of 
Appeal. Some of the legal discussions are given in e.x!enso, 
and we have also leading cases (with references) and 
modern decisions set out. Further new plates are given 
illustrating the effect of new buildings upon existing ease- 
ments, though the revisers rightly warn their readers against 
accepting any fixed rules as to angles of obstruction, etc., 
since each case must depend upon its own merits. There 
is a good index, together with a table of cases cited, 


A TREATISE on “Lighting by Acetylene” has just been 
published by Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon. The author is 
Mr. Frederick Dye, who.has prepared the book expressly 
for the information of those erecting or intending to erect 
works for the production of this gas. The scope of the 
treatise is—firstly, to make clear what is good and bad in 
acetylene, or, it might be better said, to show how its good 
qualities can be obtained and bad ones avoided or not 
created ; secondly, to be a practical guide to the engineer 
or fitter undertaking the work, and it is believed that all 


engineer or fitter to erect an apparatus correctly from 
beginning to end, and to judge the qualities of the generator 
عط‎ is purchasing or fixing.” As to the general qualities 
and effect of acetylene, if properly made, Mr. Dye thinks 
they cannot be too highly spoken of. A good generator, 
he asserts, will yield gas which will compare favourably 
in cost with coal-gas for a given light at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet; whilst he also maintains that the gas need have no 
objectionable qualities whatever, and the attendance and 
up-keep of the plant should cost practically nothing. 


In a recent letter on the present aspect of Trade Unionism, 
Mr. ©. [. Holyoake made some excellent remarks. Here 
are one or two of them :—“ Again and again I have urged 
the making it the sign of a trade uniovist that he has 
thoroughness, skill, and probity, and they would command 
preferential employment and good terms everywhere. 
Against them unorganised, casual men would compete in 
vain. If they struck against being called upon to use bad 
material, or do bad work, as they strike against being 
offered bad wages, they would raise their order all the 
worldover.”’—“ To condemn a workman to inferiority by pro- 
hibiting him to exercise his skill and deny him opportunity 
of raising himself is justly thought monstrous when 
employers attempt it. 15 it less hateful when workmen 
impose it on one another? Take individuality out of a 
man and you take the manhood out of him, and he sinks 
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"In the council's report for 1900-1901, reference was 
made to the Norfolk Market Hall competition. Early in 
the present session a deputation from this council was 
appointed to wait upon the Finance Committee with regard 
to the matter. An interview took place on May 3rd, 1901, 
when the views of the council on certain features in the 
conditions which were considered objectionable were dis. 
cussed, and resulted in several important modifications 
being made. The council has also taken action with 
reference to competitions in connection with Ecclesall 
Church, new offices for the Ecclesall Union, and a new 
Board school at Ranmoor. Important alterations were 
obtained in the conditions issued for the Union offices, 
Nothing further has been heard of the competition in con. 
nection with Ecclesall Church. The conditions of com. 
petition for the extension of the Sheffield club were sent to 
the society for approval before being issued to competi- 
tors, and our thanks are due to the promoters for this 
method of procedure, as one tending to facilitate the satis- 
factory working of competitions. 

* With reference to the Highway Committee's proposals 
as to area lights in the footpaths referred to in the last 
annual report, nothing further, apparently, had been defi 
nitely decided by that committee ; but the council under. 
stands that the committee will approve of plans for area 
lights on condition that the owners enter into an agree- 
ment to be responsible for their maintenance and repair. 
With regard.to public matters affecting this society, the 
council has to report that the Sheffield Corporation Bill, of 
1901, was carefully considered, and it was found that it 
was not necessary to take any steps with regard to any of 
the clauses therein contained. The Sheffield City Council 
has taken over the School of Art, and the council has 
pleasure in reporting that the Committee having charge of 
the school, having consented to the appointment of a 
representative from this society on that committee, Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs was unanimously elected to that office on 
March 13th last.” i 


ELECTION or OFFICERS. 


The report having been adopted, the ballot for the elec- 
tion of officers was taken, and resulted in the following 
appointments :— President, Mr. P. Marshall, 7 vice- 
president, Mr. T. Winder, A.M.I.C.E.; treasurer, Mr. 
Fred Fowler, F.S.I.; hon. secretary, Mr. W. C. Fenton; 
council, Messrs. J. Smith, R. W. Fowler, C. Hadfield, 
E. Holmes, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, H. L. Paterson, 
J. R. Wigfull (fellows); C. B. Flockton, C. M. Hadfield, 
and C. F. Innocent (Associates). The society’s prizes for 
measured drawings were presented to Mr. G. R. Morns 
and Mr. D. B. Jenkinson. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.” 
| Bv W. D. CAROE. 
8 the tower and spire of Salisbury Cathedral were to fall 
to-morrow (from which catastrophe we have lately been 
saved by a restoration in defiance of every precept of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, but against 
which no word of criticism was breathed), will any one say 
that we should do wrong in rebuilding it on the old model, 
and all that it destroyed in its collapse ? I certainly should 
recognise such a reconstruction as a legitimate “ counter: 
feit." And ifa whole why not also a part? It is almost 
impossible to deceive the future by a makebelieve of the 
past ; and if there be any fear, a recorded date will easily 
put that to right ; and the better the old methods are under- 
stood and adopted and the old feeling expressed, the mor? 
harmonious and satisfactory will the effect be. Too many 
windy words have been wasted over so-called “ counter- 
feits.” Do we blame the Perpendicular builders of West: 
minster Abbey and accuse them of counterfeit because they 
imitated the Early Decorated style, and in some places 
very cleverly? Or do we call in question Mr. Mickleth- 
waite's work, daily growing at the West End? Itis, 35 
understand, a necessitous reproduction of ancient forms. 
Now there is one skilful and many an unskilful way 0 
treating each problem which comes before us, and there 
ia N gen ee ee ee 
* From a paper read before the Architectural Association on the 
11th inst, 
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architectural street improvement in the part of Manchester 
(near London Road Station) for which it was designed. 
The main object of its author (Mr. Cross) was (a) to 
preserve a continuity of architectural treatment through- 
out the four elevations (the site being isolated on all four 
sides) and (b) to make the design harmonise with the 
municipal buildings recently erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This he seems to have accomplished in 
a pleasingly successful way. 


— DM 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


/ annual meeting of this society was held on the roth 
$ inst. the chair being occupied by Mr. T. Winder. 
A ballot was taken, and the following gentlemen were 
elected fellows of the society :—W. C, Fenton, J. R. Hall, 
A, E. Turnell, and A. F. Watson. Mr. J. H. Vickers 
was also elected as student. | 
` The treasurer's statement of accounts and the auditor's 
report showed that although a large expenditure had been 
incurred during the past year in the furnishing and lighting 
of the new rooms, satisfactory balance (£64) in band was 
recorded. | 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the officers and 
council for their valuable services during the past year. 


THE COUNCIL'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


The couucil, iu their fifteenth annual report, congratu- 
lated the members on the general progress shown and the 
interest manifested in the society's work as in former years. 
Although considerable changes had been made in the 
membership, yet the total number was the same as last 
year, and an increase oftwo on 1900. One of the most 
valued members, Mr. C. J. Innocent, past president and 
hon. secrerary, having died during the year, the council 
put on record their deep regret at the great lossthe society 
has sustained and their high appreciation of his character 
and attainments in the profession. The total number of 
members of each scction now was: 35 Fellows, 35 Associ- 
ates, 20 students, 18 lay members, 3 honorary members; 
total 111. ۱ 

The report, after referring in detail to the work of the 
society during the year, proceeds :— ‘During the past year, 
continued the report, the Highway Committee has prepared 
for submission to the Local Government Board a new set 
ofbye-laws with regard to new streets and buildings. The 
council, acting on behalf of the society, expressed its willing- 
ness to assist the local authoritiesin the framing of regu- 
lations tending to the improvement of sanitary conditions 
and better construction of houses and other erections within 
the city. As a result, draft copies of these proposed bye- 
laws were sent for the consideration of the council. The 
proposed alterations and additions to the present bye-laws 
were very extensive, and in many cases impracticable. It 
was thought that although framed with a desire to promote 
the erection of better and more substantial buildings, many 
of the clauses would seriously hamper the design and plan- 
ning without yielding satisfactory results either from a 
sanitary or constructive point of view. The council ap. 
pointed sub-committeos to deal with different portions of the 
bye-laws, and afterwards held several long meetings, at 
which all the points raised by these committees were dis- 
cussed. Finally a conference was arranged with the High- 
way Committee, and two long interviews took place on 
October roth and 14th, Igor. At these meetings the whole 
of the objections and alterations suggested by the council 
were discussed in detail, and several matters of a practical 
nature were left over to be arranged at meetings between 
the president and Messrs. J. Smith, J. Wigfull, and the 
city surveyor. The Highway Committee promised to give 
careful attention to the points raised by the council, and 
also promised that the proposed bye-laws as revised should 
be sent to the council for consideration ; but up to the 
present time nothing further has been heard of the matter. 
The council bopes that the views placed before the High- 
way Committee at those meetings will result in a practic- 
able and workable set of bye-laws before they are sent to 
the Local Government Board for approval, as otherwise it 
may be advisable that this society should place its objec- 
tions before the Local Government Board. 
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“In the council's report for 1900-1901, reference was 
made to the Norfolk Market Hall competition. Early in 
the present session a deputation from this council was 
appointed to wait upon the Finance Committee with regard 
to the matter. An interview took place on May 3rd, 1901, 
when the views of the council on certain features in the 
conditions which were considered objectionable were dis. 
cussed, and resulted in several important modifications 
being made. The council has also taken action with 
reference to competitions in connection with Ecclesall 
Church, new offices for the Ecclesall Union, and a new 
Board school at Ranmoor. Important alterations were 
obtained in the conditions issued for the Union offices, 
Nothing further has been heard of the competition in con. 
nection with Ecclesall Church. The conditions of com. 
petition for the extension of the Sheffield club were sent to 
the society for approval before being issued to competi- 
tors, and our thanks are due to the promoters for this 
method of procedure, as one tending to facilitate the satis. 
factory working of competitions. 

“With reference to the Highway Committee's proposals 
as to area lights in the footpaths referred to in the last 
annual report, nothing further, apparently, had been def. 
nitely decided by that committee ; but the council under. 
stands that the committee will approve of plans for area 
lights on condition that the owners enter into an agree 
ment to be responsible for their maintenance and repair. 
With regard.to public matters affecting this society, the 
council has to report that the Sheffield Corporation Bill, اہ‎ 
1901, was carefully considered, and it was found that it 
was not necessary to take any steps with regard to any ol 
the clauses therein contained. The Sheffield City Council 
has taken over the School of Art, and the council has 
pleasure in reporting that the Committee having charge of 
the school, having consented to the appointment of a 
representative from this society on that committee, Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs was unanimously elected to that office on 
March 13th last.” ۱ 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The report having been adopted, the ballot for the elec- 
tion of officers was taken, and resulted in the following 
appointments :— President, Mr. P. Marshall, F.5.I.; vice- 
president, Mr. T. Winder, A.M.LC.E.; treasurer, Mr. 
Fred Fowler, F.S.I.; hon. secretary, Mr. W. C. Fenton; 
council, Messrs. J. Smith, R. W. Fowler, C. Hadfield, 
E. Holmes, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, H. L. Paterson, 
J. R. Wigfull (fellows); C. B. Flockton, C. M. Hadfield, 
and C. F. Innocent (Associates). The society’s prizes for 
measured drawings were presented to Mr. G. R. Morns 
and Mr. D. B. Jenkinson. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.* 
By W. D. CAROE. 
۳ the tower and spire of Salisbury Cathedral were to fall 
to-morrow (from which catastrophe we have lately been 
saved by a restoration in defiance of every precept of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, but against 
which no word of criticism was breathed), will any one say 
that we should do wrong in rebuilding it on the old mocel, 
and all that it destroyed in its collapse ? I certainly should 
recognise such a reconstruction as a legitimate ''counter- 
feit" And if a whole why not also a part? It is almost 
impossible to deceive the future by a makebelieve of the 
past ; and if there be any fear, a recorded date will easily 
put that to right ; and the better the old methods are under- 
stood and adopted and the old feeling expressed, the more 
harmonious and satisfactory will the effect be. Too many 
windy words have been wasted over so-called “connter- 
feits.” Do we blame the Perpendicular builders of West 
minster Abbey and accuse them of counterfeit because they 
imitated the Early Decorated style, and in some places 
very cleverly? Or do we call in question Mr. Mickleth- 
waite's work, daily growing at the West End? Itis, as 
understand, a necessitous reproduction of ancient forms. 
Now there is one skilful and many an unskilful way ٩ 
treating each problem which comes before us, and there 
۳ SEN O 
* From a paper read before the Architectural Association on the 
11th inst, 
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architectural street improvement in the part of Manchester 
(near London Road Station) for which it was designed. 
The main object of its author (Mr. Cross) was (a) to 
preserve a continuity of architectural treatment through- 
out the four elevations (the site being isolated on all four 
sides) and (b) to make the design harmonise with the 
municipal buildings recently erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This he seems to have accomplished in 
a pleasingly successful way. 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


HE annual meeting of this society was held on the roth 
inst., the chair being occupied by Mr. T. Winder. 

۸ ballot was taken, and the following gentlemen were 
elected fellows of the society :—W. C. Fenton, J. R. Hall, 
A, E. Turnell, and A. F. Watson. Mr. J. H. Vickers 
was also elected as student. 
` The treasurer's statement of accounts and the auditor's 
report showed that although a large expenditure had been 
incurred during the past year in the furnishing and lighting 
of the new rooms, satisfactory balance (£64) in band was 
recorded. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the officers and 
council for their valuable services during the past year. 


THE COUNCIL'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


` The council, in their fifteenth annual report, congratu- 
Jated the members on the general progress shown and the 
interest manifested in the society's work as in former years. 
Although considerable changes had been made in the 
membership, yet the total number was the same as last 
year, and an increase of two on 1900. One of the most 
valued members, Mr. C. J. Innocent, past president and 
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put on record their deep regret at the great lossthe society 


has sustained and their high appreciation of his character | 
and attainments in the profession. The total number of | 


members of each section now was: 35 Fellows, 35 Associ- ; 
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ates, 20 students, 18 lay members, 3 honorary members; 
total r11.. 

The report, after referring in detail to the work of the 
society during the year, proceeds :— “During the past year, 
continued the report, the Highway Committee has prepared 
for submission to the Local Government Board a new set 
ofbye-laws with regard to new streets and buildings. The 
council, acting on behalf of the society, expressed its willing- 
ness to assist the local authorities in the framing of regu. 
lations tending to the improvement of sanitary conditions 
and better construction of houses and other erections within 
the city. Asa result, draft copies of these proposed bye- 
laws were sent for the consideration of the council. The 
proposed alterations and additions to the present bye-laws 
were very extensive, and in many cases impracticable. It 
was thought that although framed with a desire to promote 
the erection of better and more substantial buildings, many 
of the clauses would seriously hamper the design and plan- 
ning without yielding satisfactory results either from a 
sanitary or constructive point of view. The council ap- 
pointe sub-committees to deal with different portions of the 
bye-laws, and afterwards held several long meetings, at 
which all the points raised by these committees were dis- 
cussed. Finally a conference was arranged with the High- 
way Committee, and two long interviews took place on 
October roth and 14th, 190r. At these meetings the whole 
of the objections and alterations suggested by the council 
were discussed in detail, and several matters of a practical 
nature were left over to be arranged at meetings between 
the president and Messrs. J. Smith, J. Wigfull, and the 
city surveyor. The Highway Committee promised to give 
careful attention to the points raised by the council, and 
also promised that the proposed bye-laws as revised should 
be sent to the council for consideration ; but up to the 
present time nothing further has been heard of the matter. 
The council hopes that the views placed before the High- 
way Committee at those meetings will result in a practic- 
able and workable set of bye-laws before they are sent to 
the Local Government Board for approval, as otherwise it 
may be advisable that this society should place its objec. 
tions before the Local Government Board. 
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remaining in which modern needs have not been allowed 
to wipe out ancient evidences—very dear to us if we could 
only now recover them, Our efforts in these latter days 
will be often directed to restoring away the restorations of 
the last fifty years, as the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
once phrased it. But we are frequently called upon to 
adapt, and our general efforts should be directed to doing 
this without interfering with the original lines of the 
building. There are three points where we may be 
tempted to break the rule:—(a) The levels of the floors, 
specially of the chancel floor. (5) The provision of vestry 
accommodation. (c) The disposition of the organ. 

As regards (a) Floor Levels.— More frequently than is 
generally thought the chancel was not raised above the 
nave, and the mere desire to elevate the chancel should 
not be permitted to disturb the original proportions of the 
building. The same must be said of the frequent wish to 
elevate the altar. This 15 specially unfortunate if there be 
a low-silled east window. Be persistent in resisting such 
importunities. The level of the piscina will generally be a 
good guide. : 

(b) Vestries.—Vestry accommodation is an undoubted 
need of these days. All I would do is to urge the tinding 
of some space within the building which may be devoted, 
by screening or otherwise, to the purpose, if this be in any 
way possible, before committing yourself to extension. 
The tower space may frequently be successfully thus 
utilised. But if vestries have to be built, be most careful 
to choose a position in which the new work will not inter- 
fere with ancient points of interest or beauty of grouping. 
A detached building connected by a covered cloister may 
be better than an integral addition to the church. 

(c) Organ Space. —The choice of organ space is the direst 
difficulty in an ancient edifice, and demands all our care. 
It must be confessed that the west-end position has 
musical difficulties in its working in connection with our 
English requirement of a choir in the choir stalls. There 
are cases in which it is impracticable, absolutely. If it 
can be adopted musically without destroying a west 
window, then by all means adopt it. But we are asked 
frequently to throw out an organ place from the chancel, 
and 1 am bound to admit that there is sometimes no other 
possible alternative. It may be necessary to abrogate our 
second and third principles. But I would have the matter 
weighed many times before taking the step, and if there 
are any unique features in the part of the building you 
would destroy, refuse to do it. There is much room for 
the exercise of ingenuity in connection with the disposition 
of the organ, and there are really many unexpected places 
which courage will suggest. At Stratford-on-Avon Mr. 
Bodly solved the problem by placing the instrument over 
the western arch of the central tower. It is full of interest, 
and certainly no harm has been done to the building. 

Where there are transepts our difficulties may be mini- 
mised, yet I know a case (at Clevedon old Church) where 
the beautiful transept, wherein Arthur Hallam is commem- 
orated, is absolutely ruined by a huge and blatant organ, 
set down regardless of surroundings. To block up the 
chancel, especially if it be narrow, with an instrument 
resting on the floor and projecting from the wall is fatal. 
Even in a great church the ill effect of this treatment is 
patent as in the restored Abbey of Dunblane or at Boston. 
It must be remembered that few of our churches were 
built for organs, and the best we can do isa makeshift If 
our difficulties be great they are diminished by having to 
provide for a small instrument, and perseverance and tact 
are all I can prescribe, together with that resoluteness in 
defence of the old, which will carry weight with most of 
those who have charge of our ancient monuments. To re- 
move the organ from the organ screen, where such exists, 
in order to open out a vista or for any practical purpose, 
to take down the rood screen (and to remove it to the 
Vicarage Hall, as I have known done) in order to open out 
the chancel, to remove the interesting steps of a Norfolk 
font, because they occupied too much space, are types of 
deeds we mention only to deplore. 

But to pass on to the wider question of structural 
stability. First of all, see to your foundations. ltemark.- 
able although their work was above ground, the Medizva- 
lists were sorry scampers in the matter of foundations, 
and they seemed to exercise no forethought as to the 
weight they proposed to put upon them. It follows that 
underpinning is a frequent necessity. But remember that 
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are many metbods of preservation applicable only to 
individual instances. I carl only here deal with the subject 
in its general aspect, and thus, there are two primary 
principles which govern all cases :—ı. In an ancient build- 
ing, not a stick nor a stone shall be moved if a reason—a 
sufficient reason—is forthcoming to keep it where and how 
we find it. 2. When the work is done, no modern work- 
man's mark shall be seen wherever such can be avoided. 
I.do not mean to say that the condition of a building may 
not have been such—cumbered perhaps with a restoration 
of fifty years ago, or later—that even a transformation of 
internal appearance may not have been a necessity, but its 
ancient work will all look reverently ancient, although 
scarred perhaps by past inroads, not by ours; and there 
will be nothing new inserted for newness sake, so that the 
fervent antiquary on entering may feel that all is genuine 
and tells a true tale, and that such as is new islegitimately 
—necessarily—so, and such as is old untouched. 

And what is the new to be? This is involved in the 
wider question, ** How far is the ancient to give way to 
. modern requirements ?” Primarily the answer is, and this 
must be our third principle, “It is not to give way.” We 
can and must sometimes create de novo to suit modern 
needs. We can also in ancient work reveal, but much 
more easily can we destroy. We cannot create what the 
past has bequeathed. Touch it and it may be gone for 
ever. Thus our third principle is a vital one. Neverthe- 
less, common-sense interposes and says that a building 
whose life, so to speak, is active must be suited to the 
needs of the day, within reasonable bounds. But I would 
ask you to bear in mind steadíastly that the tendency of to- 
day is to do too much, and you will never 6۲۲ on the wrong 
side if in the matter of adaptation (I am not now speaking 
of eu) you do too little. You cannot preserve too 
much. 

It may be convenient at this stage, after the mention of 
these three guiding principles, to sub-divide the buildings 
with which we are called upon to deal into three classes : 
— (1) Ancient buildings which have continued in the use 
for which they were erected up to the present, and which 
it is desired to preserve for the same use. Cathedrals and 
churches chiefly, detached monuments, some mansions, and 
schools. (2) Ancient buildings which have gone out of 
use, but which it is desired to recover to their old use or 
adapt to a new one, or incorporate into the midst of new 
buildings. Od manor houses become farms, or farms 
become cottages, or ancient school buildings incorporated 
into a modern growth. (3) Ruins of ancient buildings 
which it is desired to preserve as ruins, and to prevent 
from further decay. 

Now, while the same principles will govern in all divi- 
sions, the practice in each willvary somewhat. Inapplying 
them, let me recapitulate succinctly the three principles 
already enunciated:—(1) Nothing shall be touched which 
can be left alone. (2) We must efface our own work. 
(3) Ancient work shall not give way to modern needs. 
These are primary precepts. Hardly in any case will it be 
possible, unfortunately, to fulfil them ; but according to the 
measure of our success in doing so in our work will that 
work be itself successful. 

A fourth general principle applicable to all cases has to 
be stated, although it goes as a matter of course. (4) Our 
first efforts will be directed to the building's stability. 

A fifth will, perhaps, not be so generally accepted in 
regard to all three divisions; it is (5) the beauty of an 
ancient building is not to be marred by inharmonious 
accessories for any purpose whatever. The proposal, for 
instance, once made to build great brick buttresses to prop 
up the west front of Peterborough Cathedral I regard as 
simply brutal and an insult to the designers of that 
remarkable work. I cannot subscribe to Ruskin's precept, 
“ Do not care about the unsightliness of the aid," although 
I admit its argumentative eflectiveness. 

The sixth and last general principle will be (6) in all 
cases ivy must be removed and destroyed. 

Now let us deal with our three classes of buildings. 

I. Ancient buildings in active use. I confine myself for 
the nonce to churches. Our third principle will be the 
most difficult to apply here; clearly its application will 
vary with individual cases, each one of which must be 
dealt with on its merits. 1 admit the difficulties, but 
would plead for the most stringent application of this 
principle. There are, unhappily, but few churches 
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an ancient building lies in the colour and in the texture of 
surface, which time alone confers. Place a fresh surface 
—a new film over it all —and you may acquire a different 
beauty—a new beauty; but it is only at the expense of the 
loss of the old. The texture, and with it the sentimeht, 


have gone. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF MR, CECIL . 
RHODES. E s 


R. HERBERT BAKER, F.R.I.B.A. (of Cape Town, 
South Africa), writes to the Times as follows:— 
“No accounts of Mr. Rhodes bitherto publisted 
have referred to the artistic side of his personality. The 
imaginative and artistic sense was so strongly developed 
in him, and influenced his life and work to such an extent, 
that without due consideration of it no just estimate can 
be formed of his character. Artistic problems first pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, when, as Premier of Cape 
Colony, he made his home in the Cape Peninsula. His 
intense and genuine love of the big and beautiful in 
natural scenery prompted him to buy as much as ط‎ could 
of the fo:est slopes of Table Mountain, so that it might be 
saved for ever from the hands of the builder, and the 
people, attracted to it by gardens, wild animals, and 
stately architecture, might be educated and ennobled by 
the contemplation of what he thought one of the finest 
views in the world. This love of mountain and distant 
view—the peaks of the South Alrican plateaux are seen 
100 miles away across the Cape flats—was deep seated in 
his nature, and he would sit or ride silently for hours at a 
time, dreaming and looking at the views he loved-a 
political poet. 
“ But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living map, 
Nurslings of Immortality.’ 


“ There are many stories of him telling worried and dis 
puting politicians to turn from their ‘ trouble of ants’ to 
the Mountain for calm, and in the same spirit he placed 
the stone Phoenician hawk, found at Zimbabye, ia the 
Cabinet Council-room, that the emblem of time might 
preside over their deliberations. 

“The ennobliog influence of natural scenery was pre 
sent in his mind in connection with every site he chose 
and every building he contemplated; such as a collage he 
built, where poets or artists could live and look across 0 
the blue mountain distance; a University, where young 
men could be surrounded with the best of nature and 0 
art; a lion-bouse, a feature of which was to have been a 
long open colonnade, where the people could at once 6 
the king of beasts and the lordliest of mountains; the 
Kimberley ‘Bath,’ with its white marble colonnades 
embedded in a green oasis of orange grove and vine 
trellis, looking to the north over illimitable desert. Such 
things would perhaps occur to most men, but with him 
they were a passion, almost a religion. T 

“When first attracted by art problems, he characterist? 
cally probed down at once to bedrock principles, an, 
though often crude, limited, and almost too ۶ 
and barbarously big in his ideas, he bad an extraordinary 
instinct for choosing the right from the wrong, when = 
were put before him, and grasping the essentials of trut 
and simplicity in art. 

“His first and greatest work in architecture was the 
preservation of the old colonial Dutch farmhouses, wil 
their good colonial-made furniture, previously ignored ab 
neglected, and the adaptaticn of their better characteristic 
to modern requirements. By so doing he influenced the 
public towards a respect for antiquity, and put a stamp? 
taste and originality on the present—and, it is 0 تلا‎ 
future—architecture of South Africa. This style ۳ 
adopted without any pedantry or affectation, or, as Som 
hinted, political motives, but with a genuine appreciation 
of its good points after the bad were ‘discarded, and of its 
suitability to the country; caring little whether it was 0 
or vu Dutch or English, as long as it was Simp'e ar 
good. 

“He entered fully into the modern spirit of honest 


workmanship, taking pleasure, for instance, in having the 
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fissures may come from bad bedding or bad building above 
ground as well as from bad foundations. In towers, bell- 
ringing is a frequent cause, and if the wall be weak from 
any of these causes, and theunderpinning unnecessary, you 
incur much risk and may do much damage by attempting 
it. I have been pressed to underpin the piers of a church 
by my friends the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings because they were an inch or two out of the 
upright, when they certainly had never moved for 500 
years, and an examination showed their foundations to be 
excellent. Towards such importunity my advice is to do 
nothing but look pleasant. 

` But having satisfied yourself about the foundations, the 
next thing is to repair the cracks and consolidate the core 
of the walls. I need hardly mention the utility of liquid 
grout in this connection, but must warn you not to use 
fresh cement. With a little care and skill grout may be 
employed so that no evidences of fracture need show. 
Reparation by blue bricks is pure faddism. Why, at the 
same and for all time, display our own lack of skill and a 
building's sore? But if you will do so, my advice is not to 
commemorate it by a tablet. 

We have often to deal with leaning walls. The idea 
that a wall is dangerous or necessarily going to fall because 
it leans is an absolute, if popular, fallacy. The mechanics 
of the question are simple enough. Remove all lateral 
pressure and the wall will not fall until the line of the 
centre of gravity passes outside the base. If the wall be 
buttressed, there is a still greater angle of safety. Our 
deductions will therefore be:—ı. Remove lateral roof 
pressure. 2. Consolidate and if necessary spread your 
foundations. 3. Spread your buttresses, or add new ones 
on a homogeneous foundation. 4. Let rebuilding be your 
last resort. | 

The disturbance of an ancient work and its architectural 
features by taking down and rebuilding is almost irrepar- 
able. Of course it is frequently possible to set a wall up- 
right by jacks, but the operation is costly, and demands the 
greatest care if the windows or other architectural features 
are dilapidated or fragile. 

Let us pass to the repair of stonework. We are now 
upon debateable ground. A beautiful work of art has been 
erected out of a friable stone, or perhaps, the pestiferous 
atmosphere created by modern civilisation has been 
brought to play upon a stone which would stand quite well 
in the purer air of barbarism. The decay wrought has 
very likely added to the beauty of the building by softening 
its hard edges and giving, sometimes that colour, some- 
times that romance and glamour which are associated with 
weatherworn age. The building may, indeed, have reached 
the acme of its beauty; and yet the point may have been 
reached when disintegration will berapid. A few years 
and the original touch of the mason’s chisel will have 
vanished, together with all record of the contours he 
created. Is all record of these to be lost for ever to 

sterity ? If the decay is such as to endanger the stability 
of the structure, is such renewal as may be necessary to 
take the form of the original, or must such imitative work 
be rigidly denied to us asa fraudulent proceeding ۶ The 
panacea for such decay as I have described, advocated by 
the Protection Society, is whitewash. The panacea of 
the restorer is, of course, wholesale reconstruction. 

Now, a committee of chemical experts and architects 
has been sitting for a prolonged period in the endeavour to 
discover some process by which the unfortunate decay in 
the stonework of Westminster Abbey may be arrested. 

Where such decay has taken place in stones, of which 
the chief constituent is carbonate of lime, and where the 
cause is the sulphurous emanations from the modern town 
atmosphere, which convert carbonate of lime into gypsum, 
a soluble substance, an arresting remedy has been found in 
Baryta-water (hydrate of Baryta). You may see the effect 
inside the chapter-house, which has been dealt with under 
Professor Church’s able direction. Unfortunately, in other 
places, where such a remedy was-most needed, it proved a 
disappointment, and it is evident that it can be used only 
with the greatest circumspection. But the committee's 
report will be awaited with interest, specially if it deter- 
mines for us the value of whitewash. If there are any of 

ou who have been bitten by the craze for it, I ask you to 

old your hand. To avoid prejudice against it, it is 
euphemistically dubbed "]imewash" by its advocates. It 
appears to me in this connection that the special glory of 
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—.(1) Good wages; (2) Good superintendence; (3) Newest 
mechanical devices. What mechanical device has Mr. 
Stewart got that can make it possible for a bricklayer to 
lay more bricks than he can pick up? I also agree with 
him about Englishmen working equally as hard as 
Americans; they were able to do this before they saw 
America. They are always preferred by American con- 


tractors to any other. 


E سوت‎ 


HOUSING CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


CONFERENCE on Housing the Poor was held in 
Manchester the other day, under the presidency of 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow. The initiative in the 
matter was taken by Glasgow Corporation, at whose 
suggestion various bodies in England and Scotland joined 
to form the conference. The proceedings were private, 
but it transpired that it was unanimously resolved that the 
Government should be approached, with a view to having 
the following amendments made in the existing law :— 

“That when application is made for an improved scheme 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act an enquiry 
should be held as to the sanction to borrow money within 
the approved estimate, and without necessitating a further 
local enquiry ; and that a Provisional Order approving the 
scheme should authorise the borrowing of all necessary 
money. 

That provision should be made for the appointment of 
commissioners to hold local enquiries and make orders to 
be confirmed by the Local Government Board, following 
the principle laid down by the Light Railways Act, 1896, 
empowering local authorities to put in force the compul- 
sory power of purchase under the Land Clauses Acts. 

That in fixing the compensation for land taken com- 
pulsorily there should be no appeal from the award of the 
single arbitrator, except on a point of law. 

That the Local Authority should be empowered to make 
closing orders without going to the magistrates, and that 
when a closing order has been obtained, and the premises 
have not been rendered fit for habitation within a period of 
three months, the Authority shall have compulsory powers 
of purchase or of demolishing the property, and that no 
building should thereafter be erected on the site without 
the approval of the Local Authority. 

That the Local Government Board in England, and the 
Sheriffs in Scotland should have power to authorise local 
authorities to put the provisions of the Land Clauses Acts 
in operation for the compulsory acquisition of lands for the 
erection thereon of workmen's dwellings without the 
necessity of any application being made to Parliament, 
and that there should be no allowance for compulsory 
purchase. 

That the term of repayment of loan should in all cases 
be extended to 60 years, and that, as land is always an 
asset, the sinking fund should not be made applicable 
thereto. 

It was also resolved that a deputation should, at an early 
date, wait upon the Local Government Board with a view 
to having the foregoing recommendations given eflect to by 


the Legislature." 


A USEFUL TRADE CATALOGUE. 


recently been issued by the St. Pancras Iron Work 
Company, Limited, (171, St. Pancras-road, N.W.) In 
regard to stable fittings no more complete catalogue is 
issued, and one cannot but wonder at theimmense variety 
of fittings which are now available for stable construction. 
Illustrations and description of these fittings cover a large 
portion of the volume, These are no doubt generally 
familiar to our readers. But one or two contrivances we 
might mention as being specially noteworthy for their 
practical utility. For instance the usual method of tying 
up a horse in the stall is often a source of danger by reason 
of the possibility of the horse getting its leg over the rope 
or chain. The St. Pancras Company have devised one or 
two very simple but effectual methods for the avoidance of 
this danger. In these the strap, rope, or chain, works 
effectually for the greater part of its length under the manger 


A NEW edition of their very excellent catalogue has just 
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metal work of his houses hand-made by local craftsmen. 
He started a tile manufactory near Cape Town for the 
main purpose of killing the blight of corrugated iron, and 
making the Cape peninsula worthy in beauty for the capital 
of South Africa. ۰ 

«Of pictures he allowed himself the possession of but 
few, not from want of enjoyment of them, but because he 
looked upon them as luxuries. *I could build so many 
miles of railway for that,' he used to say. 

«Of bis more monumental architectural schemes few 
have been realised. For these his taste lay in the direc- 
tion of the larger and simpler styles of Rome, Greece, and 
even Egypt, recognizing the similarity of the climate and 
natural scenery of South Africa to that of classic Southern 
Europe. He had the building ambition of a Pericles or a 
Hadrian, and in his untimely death architecture has the 


greatest cause to mourn.” 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BRICKLAYERS. 


GOOD deal has been said of late about the working 
A capacity of the American bricklayer as compared with 
the English workman. But now a Mr. Oldham, of Man- 
chester, has something to say about Mr. Stewart’s state- 
ment ۶۶ the erection of the “ Westinghouse ” buildings. 
Mr. Oldham says:— 

“As a bricklayer of 25 years, at present engaged in 
running work for one of the largest employers in England, 
and who has also done work for various firms in America— 
where I have spent upwards of seven years in many large 
towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; have been delegate 
for a branch of the International Union of Bricklayers of 
America; and have done work that has terminated suc- 
cessfully from a contractor’s point of view—I claim that I 
am qualified to speak of American bricklayers' work, both 
in quality and quantity. 

“ Mr, Stewart states that his rate averaged in December 
1,800 a day, and 2,250 for common work. Knowing many 
of the men Mr. Stewart employed and their capabilities as 
bricklayers, I asseıt that this was not done. In December 
7% hours only per day are worked. To lay 2,250 bricks 
would mean that each and every bricklayer would have to 
pick up five bricks a minute, to say nothing of picking, 
spreading the mortar, plumbing the quoins, turning arches, 
and other work outside the actual laying of bricks that go 
to take up bricklayers’ time. Remembering that the walls 
of the * Westinghouse' are 18 to 23 in. thick, I admit a 
man can 00 more on these walls than on an ordinary 
dwelling-house, but at the same time to lay the number of 
bricks given in ten hours is an impossibility in the class of 
work given by Mr. Stewart. In spangles between large 
arches, such as railway work, buttresses, piers, wide 
foundations, etc., where men sometimes drop trowels and 
place bricks in with both hands (thrown to them by 
labourers) on a bed previously prepared (or as is better 
known tothe trade as ' larried ”) by labourers, this is possible 
for one or two successive days, but could not be regularly 
performed by the most efficient and physically capable of 
bricklayers. 

** Mr. Stewart's American figures, to any one who knows 
anything of American bricklaying, are, to say tbe least, 
characteristic of that country. Although their bricks are 
much lighter and smaller than ours, my experience is that 
rothing like the quantity stated by Mr. Stewart is ever 
even thought of there.” Their bricks are 8 in. by 4 in. by 
23 in., taking 1,170 to measure what 880 English ones do ; 
so in a day's work given by Mr. Stewart 2,340 would be 
equal to 1,763 of ours. In working in America for what 
sre called *front lumpers,’ and who pay a dollar a day 
more than the trade union rate of wages, every satisfaction 
is given when 5oo to 7co bricks are set, according to the 
class of work. I have worked on tenements (their lowest 
class of work), the average on these being less than 3 
a day, the quality of work not bearing comparison with 
English. Mr. Stewart is probably aware that there are 
very few Americans employed on face work in New York. 
In fact, New York has been built by Englishmen, and the 
most successful contractors in the class of work where it 
is possible for the largest number of bricks to be laid are 


Englishmen, 
“ Mr, Stewart pu!s his ' success down to three causes: 
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JOTTINGS. 


EW offices are being erected for the Birkenhead Union, 
The buildings, which will comprise adequate ofice 
accommodation, board room, committee rooms, dispensary, 
medical oflicer’s consulting room, and waiting room, are 
estimated to cost £21,060. Mr. Edmund Kirby, F.R.I.B.A, 
of Liverpool, is the architect. 


A new Board-room and offices for the Holywell Union, 
adjoining the new workhouse block, are almost completed. 
The building is of local stone, with Gwespyr stone dress. 
ings, and has cost about £3,000. Messrs. Davies 4 Son, 
of Chester, are the architects, and Mr, R. Jones, of Holy- 
well, is the builder. 


Tue plans of Messrs. G. Bowden & Son for a new Baptist 
Church and schools, which are to be erected in Bearwood 
Road, Smethwick, have been accepted. The estimated 
cost of the buildings is over £4,000. 


Sır DONALD CURRIE has offered to subscribe £2,000 and 
the Union-Castle Line £500 towards a new nurses’ home 
in connection with the Southampton Infirmary, on 
condition that the outstanding amount of £2,500 is raised 
and building commenced before the King’s Cororation. 


MATTERS in dispute between the Leeds Master Painters 
and Operatives were recently submitted for arbitration to 
Mr. Fred. R. Spark. By the arbitrator's decision, which 
has just been communicated to the parties, the men get an 
advance of 4d. per hour in two instalments of d. each, 
but the ordinary working hours remain unchanged. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Samuel Jones, the Town 
Clerk of Retford. Mr. Jones, who died on the goth ult, 
was appointed town clerk in February, 187€, in the place 
of his partner, Mr. William Newton, who resigned alter 
holding the office over forty years. 


Tue Postmaster General has appointed Mr. J, Gavey, 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, to be engineer 
in chief of the Post Office, on the approaching retirement 
of Mr. J. Hookey. Mr. Gavey has up to the present been 
assistant engineer in chief and electrician. 


THE Electricity Committee of the City Council have just 
received an official intimation that the Local Government 
Board have sanctioned the application to borrow ۵ 
to carry out the electrical engineer's supplementary scheme 
for providing electric plant of 12,000 horse-power at the 
Stuart Street generating station. 


A GENERAL strike has occurred among the bricklayers of 
the Kidderminster district. The principal point at گنا‎ 
is a question of wages, the men demanding an increase 
a penny an hour. Representatives of the masters an 
men have had a conference, at which the latter express 
their willingness to resume work a halfpenny an boit 
advance instead of the penny they at first asked. 

employers declined to give any advance, but offered the 
men arbitration on the points in the dispute. The me 
representatives refused to accept arbitration, so the strike 
15 apparently to go on. 


THE massive new tower added to Saltburn Church ۱ 
Emmanuel was dedicated on the sth by the Archbishop ۱ 
York. . Forming a conspicuous figure in the landscape; the 
tower is of ornamental design, and, like the church, 19 DU! 
of dressed Upleatham stone, quarried on the éstate ol! 
Marquess of Zetland. It is placed at the west end © ۱ 
church, and its height from base to pinnacle is 113 ie 
The middle stage forms a ringing chamber for the 6 
peal of eight bells. The architects were Messrs. : 
Moscrop, of Darlington, and the cost has been £355 
The contractor was Mr. Robinson Harland, of Whit is 
In fact there was a surplus which is to be devoted to ! 
cost of a south porch, The erection of the tower y 
coincided with the death of Queen Victoria, a memory rm 
Her Majesty has been placed in the structure in the 10 i 
of a clock, constructed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
Leeds, at the cost of £250. 
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-fitting. In its most perfect form the strap runs down an 
iron casing fixed diagonally under the manger to the wall 
behind, and thence down to the floor. A short length of 
chain next the horse's head is left exposed, andis prevented 
from passing through the ring into the tube. If the horse 
hangs back he cannot make the tying stick, but the weight 
runs back instantly when he moves forward. This is the 
best method of its kind we have seen. Then another 
clever contrivance is that which provides a method for 
releasing a horse in case its leg should get entangled in the 
halter chain or ro The strap attached to the chain 
passes through a friction rolier-plate fixed on the woodwork 
of the division, and into an iron half-tube on the other side 
of the division, protecting the weight and india-rubber 
buffers. A man has only to lift the hinged cover to the 
half-tube and instantaneously release the weight, when 
the strap slips off free at once. The action of the tying is 
noiseless and easy, and the horse cannot lift the cover, or 
interfere in any way with the tying. Fittings for crib- 
biters are shown on page 60. The fitting when not in use, 
is pushed back into a recess, and there secured against all 
efforts of the horse to pull it out. In this state the head of 
the stall or loose box presents a perfectly smooth and even 
“surface, and the manger being invisible the horse is not 
tantalised by the sight of food which he cannot reach; and 
it is so secured that the horse cannot push it in or even 
move it. 

Another important section of the catalogue of special 
interest to architects is that dealing with iron staircases. 
In this section we find considerable space is given to fire- 
escape staircases, a capital illustration showing the two 
erected outside one end of Hyde Park Court, W., last year. 
We understand the company have now received an order 
for two similar staircases to be fixed at the north end of 
the same building. These outside staircases have been 
erected at a large number of buildings by the St. Pancras 
Company, and illustrations are given of those fixed at 
Brook Hospital, Shooters' Hill; Workhouse at St. Mary 
Abbott, Kensington; Eastbourne Hydropathic Establish- 
ment; Homerton Infirmary ; Kingston Infirmary ; Drury 
Lane Theatre; St. Pancras Infirmary, and other build- 
ings.  Fire-escape and other staircases, iron roofs, etc., 
have been supplied by the St. Pancras Company to a very 
large number of the principal municipal and other local 
authorities, hospitals, asylums, and public institutions 
throughout the country. 

Another important section of the catalogue is devoted to 
pavement lights, in which the company do a very large 
business. The objects aimed at by the company in the 
production of these lights are strength, durability, lighting, 
efficiency, good appearance, and safety to pedestrians. ۸ 
large variety of applications of these lights are illustrated 
in the catalogue. Other specialities included in the cata. 
logue are iron roofs, fireproof and other doors, railings, 
ventilators, balusters, grilles, and ornamental gates, etc. 
The catalogue is excellently produced and should find a 
place amongst the books for reference in every architect's 
office. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


HE City of Sheffield Small Pox Hospital, is being warmed 
T and ventilated by means of Shorlands' double-fronted 
patent Manchester Stoves in glazed faience and patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. 
H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. | 


LARGE blocks of offices have recently been erected in Man- 
chester for the Star Life Assurance Company, at the corner 
of St. Ann’s Street and Cross Street, and for the Northern 
Assurance. Company in Albert Square. The partition 
walls in both buildings have been erected by the Fireproof 
Plate Wall Co., Limited. Messrs. Waddington, Son ع‎ 
Dunkerley are the architects. 


Tue ventilation of the 3rd. V.B.H.L.I. Drill Hall, Glasgow, 
is being carried out by means of Mackay's patent 
direct-acting ventilators supplied by the sole makers, 
Messrs. Cousland and Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, 


Glasgow and Manchester. 
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really practical and trustworthy information tHat cannot 
fail to be of use to all who may be more or less directly 
interested in the question. We-- would also ‘direct 
attention to the letter we have received from- the Com: 
mittee with special reference to the Barbican fire, and: 
which we print elsewhere in our present issue. onia 
. Really fire -resisting construction in this + country 
has not made the headway one might have supposed 
it would do, though, of course, public - buildings 
and institutions are now usually built upon some -definite 
fire-resisting principles and methods. But even yet 
we too often come upon buildings which are only very, 
partially so constructed. Perhaps there is an: attempt to: 
put one or two floors into a building which are: more or. 
less of fire-proof construction, but the match-boarded: 
partitions, and other inflammable arrangements are left, and 
the floors are only a small protection after all. Yet there 
is no reason at all why this should be so, for we have the 
materials and every means necessary for making our wäre» 
houses, shops, and public buildings fire-resisting: down to 
almost the minutest detail. The internal partitions need: 
no longer be made of match-boarding ; there. are now quite 
a large number of economical methods'of reducing the fite 
risks on this score to an absolute minimum. Even the 


windows may be glazed with glass that ۱ 6 
fly and let the flames through, however fierce no. 
Then 


heat and however great the deluge of ‘water: 
we have, also, a non-inflammable wood, and: quite. <ë 
host of other fire-resisting materials now on the market: 
So that there remains little or no excuse for building with 
inflammable materials, and as the insurance companies 
seem also to be disposed to quote reduced rates’ for 
buildings constructed on fire-resisting methods, stubs 
stantial inducement is held out for the adoption of such. 
methods. But if we are to have fire-proof construction at 
all let us be thorough about it, and not make one part of 
a building fire-resisting, whilst other equally important 
paıts are left to the mercy of the flames should a fire occur, 
Then, too, there should always: be in every building of 
any size, and especially in buildings where industries are 
carried on involving the storage of inflammable materials, 
due provision made for dealing immediately with a local 
outbreak of fire. Automatic fire-alarms and automatic 
sprinkling arrangements, have got beyond the experimental 
stage, and ought to prove of real utility in doping with the 
incipient stages of a fire outbreak. And if there 1s efficient 
planning, sound construction, and a proper system of fire- 
extinguishing and fire-alarm apparatus immediately avail» 
able, and in working order, it ought to be impossible for 
fire outbreaks to assume such proportions as in the cases 
of Cripplegate and the Barbican. l E. 
One other fire which occurred in the Hackney Road 
early on Sunday morning last we cannot pass over with- 
out mention. Here was a dwelling house over a shop; 
the shop was occupied by a ticket writer who was working 
till nearly midnight on Saturday. On taking one of ‘his 
lamps down (the receiver of which contained half a gallon 
of oil), he had occasion to tilt it slightly, when a flame 
shot up causing him to drop the lamp, and immediately 
the oil, running over the shop floor, caught fire. So rapidly 
did the flames spread that seven of the inmates of the house 
were burned to death before they could be got at. It 
appears that the oil inthe lamp wasa low-flash oil, and was 
tested and found to flash at 88 deg. It is to be seriously 
hoped that in view of the constant recurrence of these 
terrible fatalities resulting from this low-flash oil, the London 
County Council may be induced to promote a Bill in 
Parliament to prevent the sale of this kind of oil. We 
are afraid it is too much to expect improved construction 
of business premises like those in the Hackney Road, but 
still something ought to be done to prevent them being such 
fire traps as they are. Seven lives were lost in the Hack- 
ney Road fire, which involved one small shop and dwellin 
house, whilst, though there are nearly 4+0 buildings involved 
in the Barbican fire, and damage caused to the extent of 
some £1,000,000, there was not a single life lost. Our 
municipal and borough authorities should wethink prescribe 
some further regulations for the building of these smallet 
premises, so that the safety of those who live in tbem 
should not be so greatly imperilled by fire risks as at 
present. Of course the owners of such: property will do as 
little as they can, but they should at least be made tp 
do all that is really necessatyy ^ ہے '' ا‎ - ^ 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1902. 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 1078 and 11TH JUNE, 1 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 3RD MAY. 


The INTERMRDIATE EXAMINATION on the 10TH, 11TH, 12TH, and 13TH 


JUNE, 1902. Applications must be sent in on or before the 3rd May. 


The ۱6۸۲, and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 4TH to the 11TH JULY, 


1902, Applications must be sent in on or before the 7rH JUNE, 1902. 


The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accom pany 


the applications, all of which are to be addressed to ths undersigned, 
W., J. LOCKE, 


Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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FIRES AND FIRE PREVENTION. 


HE great conflagration which broke out in the 
. Barbican on Monday night could hardly excite sur- 
prise. Once a fire has got well hold of one of those large city 
warehouses, hemmed in as they are by narrow streets and 
crammed from basement to roof with highly inflammable 
material, there is little hope of saving the building or pre- 
venting the spread of the flames. The fire in the Barbican 
seems to have got ahead of the firemen in a remarkably 
rapid manner, and aided by a strong wind threatened at 
one time to become a second Cripplegate blaze. Happily 
the persistent efforts of the large number of men and 
engines brought to bear on the flames were at last crowned 
with success, though not until damage was done to the 
estimated amount of over £1,000,000, involving between 
thirty and forty buildings. | ۱ 
Thus once again we are brought face to face with the 
practical illustration of the truth of the old adage that 
prevention is better than cure—that fire prevention is 
better than fire extinction. And it has been proved yet 
once more that narrow thoroughfares, flimsy construction 
and inefficient planning will nullify the best efforts of the 
most admirably equipped fire brigade. It may also be 
taken for granted, we think, that the conditions which 
permitted the fire to get hold and spread so rapidly, were 
such as to render it impossible to deal effectively with the 
structures when once they were well alight. All that 
remained to be done, asa matter of fact, was to deluge the 
surrounding buildings, and make it the more difficult for 
the fames to get a speedy hold of them. 

. Of course it is easy in one way to point the moral of a 
fire outbreak like that which devasted Cripplegate in 1897, 
and which also did so much damage in the Barbican on 
Monday night. In spite of all the lessons we have, had 
much yet remains to be done in the more effective internal 
planning of these large warehouses and show rooms. 
Huge apartments filled with great stacks of highly inflam- 
mable goods, once set fairly alight constitute a big fire in 
themselves, and it would seem desirable that there should 
be some limitation in regard to the size of such apartments. 
There should also be very real consideration given to 
the arrangement of staircases, lifts, and those many details 
of practical planning, upon the efficiency of which so much 
depends. | 

The British Fire Prevention Committee, which was 
founded soon after the Cripplegate fire, has done a very 
great deal to keep well before the public, no less than 
architects, builders, property owners and others more 
directly concerned, the all-important question of the means 
of preventing these huge outbreaks. They have carried 
out a large amount of investigation work, which has been 
made good use of, not only by the London County Council 
and other local authorities throughout the Kingdom, but 
by public bodies on the Continent, and the insurance. 
railway and dock companies throughout the world. All 
their work has been directed to proving the needs-be for 
the taking of greater precautions for the prevention of fires, 
and showing the means already to hand,as it were, for 
constructing oar buildings in a more thoroughly fire-resist- 
ing way. They have presented us with results of exhaus- 
tive tests made in connection with patent floors, ceilings, 
partitions, doors, glass, treated wood, etc. And these, 
and their many other excellent publications dealing with 
the subject of fire prevention, have furnished us with some 
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. P. Briggs, Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
Gi fio to Mr. H. Edmundson, of Bank Street 


Wakefield. 


Tug committee of the North Staffordshire Infirmary and 
Eye Hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon-Trent, invite com- 
petitive designs for a home for nurses, such designs to be 
sent in on or before the 16th of June next. 


Ir is somewhat reassuring to be told by Canon Robinson, 
the treasurer of Westminster Abbey, that the idea that 
the Dean and Chapter bave handed over the Abbey to 
another authority during the preparations for the Corona- 
tion is simply a popular delusion. As a matter of fact, 
they were commanded by an Order of the Privy Council 
to admit the representatives of His Majesty's Office of 
Works on April 1, and to close the church to the public; 
and at a later date—namely, after the preparations shall 
have been completed—to hand the keys of the church to 
the Earl Marshal for the purposes of the actual cere- 
mony. This is in exact accordance with precedent; and 
it obviously implies that the Dean and Chapter retain the 
power, and with it the responsibility, of watching the 
whole of the operations as the permanent guardians of the 
building and its contents. It is also satisfactory to know 
that Lord Esher, who is responsible for the arrangements 
for the Coronation, has for months past been in ۰ 
zy us with the Abbey architect, Mr. Micklethwaite, 


We had almost thought the Usher Hall scheme for Edin- 
burgh was dead. But it appears to have revived again, 
for we hear that the Edinburgh Town Council unanimously 
resolved at a meeting the other day to acquire the Synod 
Hall premises for a site for the new hall at a cost of 
£30,000. It has been remitted to the Lord Provost's 
Committee to carry out the purchase with as little delay 
as possible. We believe designs for the hall are being 
prepared by the Edinburgh city architect. 


Ir is of special interest to note in connection with the 
erection of the new church of St. John at Sandiway- a 
rapidly grown district of the Weaverham parish—that the 
site has been given by Mr. John Douglas, the well-known 
Chester architect. He has also contributed about £1,205 
for the erection of the chancel. The village was Mr. 
Douglas's paternal home. The foundation stone of the 
new church, which has been designed by Mr. Douglas, 
was laid on Saturday last by Earl Mansfield, who, with 
Archdeacon Barber, made cordial acknowledgment of the 
kindly generosity of Mr. Douglas. The new church 
consists of nave, tower, and spire at west end, 
north porch, chancel with organ chamber and vestries on 
south side. It is being built of mottled red sandstone from 
quarries near Frodsham, the roof being covered with dark 
green Westmorland slates. The internal fittings are ol 
oak, as also the roofs and ceilings. 


Ws have received the 43rd annual report of the Council 
of the Northern Architectural Association. Since the last 
annual report (March 14th, 1901), 4 members, 3 associates, 
and 20 students have been elected, and the roli now stands 
as follows :—Members sy, associates 74, students 80— 
Total, 211. The total membership at the last annu 

meeting was 186, as compared with 211 this year. The 
proceedings of the Association during the past session 
are detailed, and special reference is made to ۴ 
sessional meeting at which an inkstand and an address 
were presented to Mr. William Glover, F.R.1.B.A. er 
president of the Association, who, on account of ill-health, 
had to retire from practice and leave the neighbourhood. 


Me. W. G. WirsoN, A.R.I.B.A., informs us that in vies 
of the extension of his practice involved in the addition 
to it of the business of Mr. Edmund M. Bowyer, architec! 
and surveyor, which he has taken over, he has remov 
his office from 10, Staple Inn to 24, Hart Street, Blooms 
bury Square, where he will in future carry on the © 
bined practices. 


has been proved, 


Tue will of Thomas S. Cooper, R.A. picture 


and the estate entered at £40,658. He leaves 4 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Cathedral met on the 16th inst. for further consideration 
the report submitted by Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., in 
regard to the cracks which have developed in the nave piers 
of the cathedral. This report, which has hitherto been 
kept private, is now made public, and we publish it is 
extenso in another part of our present issue. The Com- 
mittee having considered the report, the architect, Mr. 
F. L. Pearson, and the contractor, Mr. Wilcock, also being 
esent, the General Committee adopted the following reso- 
tion by 16 votes to 11, the Executive Committee having 
previously adopted it by 13 votes to 4:—“ That, after 
hearing the views of the architect and contractor, and 
seeing that the cracks in the piers have not increased 
during nine months in spite of 0 weights being placed 
on the said piers, any removal of bases be deferred.” 
The construction of the groining will therefore now be 
proceeded with. In the face of Sir Thomas Drew’s refusal 
to take upon himself the responsibility of advising inaction, 
for reasons which he clearly sets out, the Truro Cathedral 
Committee have taken a bold, and, shall we not also say, a 
somewhat unwise course? It would have been as well, 
perbaps, if they had published their reasons for so doing. 


le Execdtve and General Committees of the Truro 


WE cannot say we were much impressed with the designs 
submitted in the housing competition promoted by the 
Battersea Borough Council. Out of the fifty-seven or 
more designs, there were only very few which caught one's 
attention, In fact, the problem of building for the working 
and poorer classes, is one which makes economical con- 
siderations of supreme importance, and these seem to re- 
act upon the architect, and to set a limit upon his powers 
of design. Inthe Battersea competition the first premium 
has evidently been awarded to the plans which best ful- 
fulled the conditions as to economy. For in all the five 
types of buildings the squareness and compactness of plan 
is preserved, the disposition of the rooms being ingenious 
and simple for the most part, though here and there one 
notes the tendency to sacrifice the comfort and convenience 
of tenants to theconsiderations of economy. Indeed, from 
an architectural point of view, one felt inclined to regard 
the second premiated designs with more favour. But 
really we do not feel that the housing problem is to be solved 
merely by seeing how many people can be more or less suc- 
cessfully accommodated upon a given area, nor yet by any 
great extension of the tenement block system. The experi- 
ments of Mr. Lever at Port Sunlight, and of Mr. Cadbury at 
Bourneville, are perhaps, too costly to bear wholesale 
repetition, and, of course, are absolutely impossible in or 
near great centres of population. Yet the main lines of 
such communities seem to us to be founded upon a right 
apprehension of the true needs of the people, and 
we hope still that some one or other of our municipalities 
in the provinces will seriously seek to find some proper 
architectural solution of the housing problem. What the 
London County Council may do in their suburban housing 
scheme we have yet to learn. They have succeeded toa large 
extent in their East-end tenements schemes; we hope, 
their projects for suburban cottages in the neighbourhood 
of Streatham Common may indicate a much higher 
level of things than we have hitherto been accustomed 
to see in the development of the ordinary cottage building 
estate. 

We are informed that Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., have accepted the invitation of 
the Executive Committee of the Liverpool Cathedral to 
act as their architectural advisers in the preliminary 
selection of architects, and in the ultimate selection of a 
design for the Liverpool Cathedral. 


» 


Tue West Hartlepool School Board invite competitive 
designs for a new higher grade school to accommodate 
12,607 children. Premiums of £ 75 and £35 are offered 
respectively for the two best designs sent in, which are to 
become the property of the board. The 27th of June is 
the date fixed for the sending in of designs. 


COMPETITIVE designs were recently received for the im- 
provement of the Wakefield Exchange ‘Buildings, and the 
premiums have just been awarded as follows : 25 to Mr. 


must also be clearly differentiated from archeqlogy. The .. 
archzologist’s attitude is that of the scientist, not of the 
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an inconsiderable town itself, possesses a fine Gothic 


cathedral of the ı6th century, but little known on account 
of its distance from the most frequented centres of Spain. 
It would appear, from a question asked in the Senate the 
day following the disaster, by the Count de San Luis, that 
the dangerous condition of the cathedral tower was 


recognised so long ago as 1888, when a grant of 100,000 


esetas was solicited from the Government for its repair. 
he money was not forthcoming, and no adequate measures 
have since been taken to ensure the safety of the tower. 
It has now fallen, causing the death of some six or seven 


people, chiefly children, and threatening the furthar 


collapse of a great portion of the cathedral itself. As a 
matter of fact the burden of repairs should properly fall 
upon the municipality, but it is a duty which can hardly 
be efficiently performed by the ayuntamisnios of small and 
impoverished towns, and it would be well if, in their case 
the Government could come to their aid,” ۳ 


Ir is announced that a syndicate has purchased from the 
Duke of Devonshire 330 acres of land situated between 
the Thames and Burlington Lane, Grove Park, Chiswick, 
whereon it will build housing accommodation for 35,000 
people. Thirteen acres are to be reserved for working 
men's dwellings. The town is to be named Burlingwick, 
and will have a river frontage of two miles, which will be 
offered to the District Council for promenade purposes. 
The London United Tramways Company will make a con- 
nection from the main road. Sites are to be provided for 
a number of churches. The town will have its own market 
place, shops, aud open squares, aud the houses will be of a 


rateable value from £70 downwards. 


THERE is projected at Washington a model of the United 
States on the scale of about 2j inches to every linear mile 
of territory. It will include a representation of eve 

highway, railway track, and bridge in the country, as w 

as forests, watercourses, swamps, and mountains. It will 
be so made that at any time pieces of a standard size may 
be taken out and changed to conform to new conditions, 
Sectional duplicates will be struck off in large numbers at 


a low cost for use in schools, libraries, and railway offices, 


It is estimated that it will be possible to place a model of 
this size in a low but well-lighted building about 890 ft, 


long and half as wide. 


aa 


TRADITION IN ARCHITECTURE: ITS 
' FUNCTION AND VALUE, : 


PAPER on this subject was read by Mr. A. N. 
Paterson, M.A., at the meeting of the Royal Institute 
0 


f British Architects, on Monday evening last, the 21st inst. 
In defining the scope of his paper, the author said that, 
while guarding against a tendency to give undue pro- 
minence to the inheritance and teaching of past times, he 
sought to carry his audience with him in regard to the 
vital importance of tradition as an element in all art of 
permanence and value, in the hope mainly that the far- 
reaching voice of the Institute—not only within our own 
shores but throughout the Britains beyond the seas— 
might be expressed and asserted to restrain, to counteract, 
to check the too easily learned and pernicious teachings 
of the so-called * new art ” movement, with certain cognate 
developments in English architecture. In using the term 
* tradition," he wished to disentangle it from another term 
with which it was apt to be confounded, viz., archzo- 
logy. Theidea expressed by the word “tradition ” in this 
connection was briefly the influence, both conscious and 
unconscious, upon us as workers in art to-day of the 
methods of seeing and doing on the part of the many 
generations of workers who have preceded us, and who 
when in life were engaged in like problems to these which 
now occupy us. Tradition in this sense as regards architec. 
ture was twofold, viz., tradition jn construction, tradition 
in design. Tradition must not be confused with style. 
Styles have their day, and pass. "Tradition endures. It 


artist, much less the art-worker. 
Defining the term “art” in relation to architecture, the 


author sajd that it was the living creative interest. which 
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each to his executors, and the picture he was last engaged 
on to the museum he founded at Canterbury. 


Tue death occurred on Tuesday, at his Maida Vale 
residence, of Mr. Philip Morris, A.R.A. He was the son 
of a Devonport engineer, and was born in 1833. Under 
Mr. Holman Hunt's advice, he gave careful attention to 
the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum. He next 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy, where he won 
three silver medals, and, in 1858, the goid medal for the 
best bistorical picture, which had as its subject '' The Good 
Samaritan.” He next won the travelling studentship and 
pursued his studies in France and Italy. His first Academ 

picture was “* Peaceful Days,” exhibited while he was sti 

a student in the schools, and his works have since been 
frequently seen at Burlington House, the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and elsewhere. Among his best known pictures 
are “The Shepherd of Jerusalem,” “The Mowers,” 
“ Sailor's Wedding," ‘ The Fete Dieu at Dieppe," “ Sons 
of the Brave,” ‘Circling Hours,” ‘The Builder's 
Daughter " (1897), “The Return of the Dove” (1898), 
“ Purity ” (1899), and numerous portraits of children and 
of distinguised men and women. Mr. Morrís was elected 


A.R.A. in 1877. 


THE death of Mr. Alexander Wellwood Rattray, A.R.S.A., 
R.S.W., who was one of the best known landscape painters 
in the West of Scotland, took place last week at Glasgow. 
Mr. Rattray was an associate of the Royal Scottish 


Academy and a member of the Royal Society of Water- 


Colours. He was born in 1849, and after emerging from 
the Glasgow School of Art he spent some time in Paris, 
where he worked under the well-known landscapists, 
D'Amoye and D'Aubigny. About the year 1880 ۰ 
Rattray settled in Glasgow, and has followed the profes- 
sion of a landscape painter since that time. His first 
important picture, ** The Gate of the Highlands," was 
shown in the Glasgow Institute, and he has been a con- 
stant exbibitor at the Royal Scottish Academy, the Royal 
Academy, and generally at the chief exhibitions in England 


and Scotland. | 


Mr. PITTENDRIGH MAcGILLIVRAY, A.R.S.A., has submitted 
to the Edinburgh Committee for the Gladstone Memorial 
his proposed design. In addition to a large-sized figure of 
the statesman, the design provides for other nine bronze 
figures to be grouped round the pedestal. 


Rubens? “ Holy Family" has been bought for 50,000 dols. 
by Mr. J. H. Smith—a descendant of *' Chicago Smith ”-— 
and presented to the New York Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. 


Tue largest picture in the world, the immense picture, 
o ft. long, by Antonio Verrio, belonging to Christ's 
ospital, was successfully raised into position it its new 

home on Monday, under the direction of Mr. C. ۰ 

Carey, keeper oí the picture gallery at the Royal Holloway 

College, Egham. Mr. Carey has relined, cleaned, and 

restored the picture, which now shows the original 


brilliancy of its colouring. 


Tur House of Commons, on Monday last, by 178 votes to 
159, approved the County Council's project of a tramway 
along the Embankment. We cannot say we are sorry, for 
it will prove an immense convenience for those who want 


travel along the Embankment if a cheap means of locomo- 
tion were at hand. Indeed, we venture to believe that a 
tramway along the Embankment will be immensely popu- 
lar. And since the system is not to be one of overhead 
wires, but a noiseless conduit system, there seems to us to 
be little if any objection to them, even from the esthetic 
point of view. Anyhow, they will be exceedingly convenient, 
and a tramway ride along the Embankment will be quite 


a pleasant feature in London's locomotion. 


THE catastrophe which befell the cathedral of Cuenca, on‏ »؛ 
the 13th inst., will not be without some good result,” writes‏ 
the Madrid correspondent of the Times, “if it stirs the‏ 
authorities to take a little more interest in the reparation‏ 
of ancient buildings which lie outside the general track of‏ 
visitors. Cuenca, some 60 miles east of Aranjuez, though‏ 


to get from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars and would 
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methods, and above all, the lack of continuous tradition: 
while if the doctrines of the “ modern school” are to pre. 
vail among our younger men, the outlook for the future is 
still worse. 

The author briefly glanced at the architectural history 
of England during the nineteenth century to make clear 
this idea. Within the last few years, however, the value 
of tradition, modern as well as ancient, has shown a 
tendency to reassert itself; architecture, along with the 
crafts which nourish it, has been revivified, the true prin. 
ciples of design are being taught with organised efforts, and 
but for this curious “new art” development there was 
good hope that English architecture would again assert 
itself in its natural and national characteristics of digaity 
and refinement. Of the doctrines of this “ new art” or 
«modern school" there were various manifestations; the 
one prevailing tenet seemed to be that the “copying of 
styles” is to be avoided as a deadly sin. Why? asked 
the author. It was the first time in the history of archi. 
tecture that a like position had been taken up, for it was 
surely an admitted fact that, from Assyria and Egypt on- 
wards, the architects of Greece and of Rome, of the 
Romanesque, Medieval, and Renaissance times, had no 
other idea in their minds but, in working out construction- 
ally their fulfilment of contemporary requirements, to copy 
the styles which had gone before, as they knew them. 
Did the work thus produced sufler in regard to sympathy 
with the needs of the times, to nobility, to beauty, even to 
originality thereby ? 

It is to this taboo of the styles that the characteristics of 
the new movement are to be traced. The refusal to 
employ the formule thus provided has its necessary result 
in the prevailing baldness, the absolute lack of variety and 
movement. The styles, especially those of the last few 
centuries are essentiall the product of civilisation; the 
architecture of modern times is mainly tbat of the city; but 
as recent precedents must be ignored, and architecture 
cannot escape from the traditional standpoint, inspiration 
must be sought in the times before city life existed, with a 
resultant sham rusticity, au assumed simplicity of living 
and thinking, entirely at variance with the thoughts and 
habits of those whose requirements the buildings are sup- 
posed to supply, and even, if due investigation were made, 
with those of the designers themselves. 

Another characteristic, the result of the same tendency, 
is the attempt to return to the conditions of working of 
those earlier times when the individual worker was—or 15 
now supposed to have been—his own master in the 
ndis ud portion of the general work to which he devoted 

imself. The said individual worker, is, of course, under 
present-day conditions, unable to play the part thus allotted 
to him, but if he is employed, not by a “firm,” but by a 
“guild,” all is right, and the utmost latitude is at once 
allowed to the producer in matters of furniture and orna: 
ment, with a consequent loss of homogeneity and restlul- 
ness in the general scheme. The half-trained amateur, 
again, too full of art enthusiasm to consent to the drudgery 
necessary to require technical skill in execution—being a2 
»؛‎ artist "—must be allowed absolute independence. 

Encourage the crafts by all means, give the craftsmen 
every liberty within their own spheres—the architect vil 
be aided and stimulated by their co-operation and help; 
but his must be the guiding and controlling mind, and his 
work may, and often must be, independent of their alt. 
Let it not be thought that it is by working only on such 
lines as those just touched upon, as its devotees would have 
us believe, that one can be earnest, or even original, He 
was inclined to believe that the love of originality forts 
own sake was the root of all evil in the pursuit of the fine 
arts. For indeed that, desirable quality though it De, 
just one that will not come by “taking thought” for 
and if it be sought after this fashion the result !5 but a 
superficial affectation which is at the opposite pole from 
those solid and enduring qualities which are of ultimate 
value in the arts. But if the architect, instead of seekin 5 
originality, and endeavouring to take it by force of E 
paths and strange revivals, is content to follow the QU, 
lines of tradition, holding at the same time true to himse 
and the requirements and opportunities of his day, ۲ ye 
be found to have sougbt him. Future generations wil tu 
in his works the special beauties and qualities 9 : 
period just as we to-day discover them in those o ° 
predecessors. ۱ 
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devotes itself to the design and erection of buildings which 
will satisfy the requirements, and be in accord with the 
sentiments, of the time ; that the art in these buildings is 
a. necessary and natural outcome and development of 
similar work in the past, of which the technique is learned 
consciously and unconsciouly through tradition; and that 
archeology (with history in its train) is, at best, a science 
by means of which we may arrive at a more precise know- 
ledge regarding certain aspects of such work. That we 
should: be able to say that a moulding is early, late, or 
transitional, will not influence our powers of plan and 
design ; its true importance to us is that in gaining exact- 
ness of knowledge as to such details, we are bound to 
increase our knowledge of the work itself, of the construc- 
tional difficulties and the means by which they were over- 
come and rendered 'unexpected points of interest, of the 
infinite variety, the enveloping harmony and the crowning 
beauty of the building, which through years, and maybe 
centuries, of growth ultimately reached the completed, the 
organic form in which we see it. Only—let such enthusiasm 
be kept under restraint. Do not let us take it for granted 
that because a. feature looks well in an old building 
ne it will be equally effective if tacked on to a new 

ont. Ä 
In-the epirit of the old work we admire, there are no 
qualities more pre-eminent than directness of aim and 
honesty of purpose. These two qualities we shall find to 
be: most surely preserved by working after the methods of 
our more immediate forbears. Architecture, of all the fine 
arts, is:most subject to convention, and that under twa 
main influences, the one immovable, unchangeable, the 
limitation of that constructien through which it must express 
itself, and which in its turn is subject to the all-pervading 
law of gravity; the other, as constantly but gradually 
changing, the physical, mental, and spiritual requirements 
of those for whose use buildings are designed, together 
with the effective range of constructional resources at our 
disposal wherewith to satisfy these requirements. The 
accumulation of the tradition of former ages has provided 
us with certain methods, certain formula of construction, 
from which we cannot escape. 

* On the other hand, it is only from our immediate prede- 
cessors, and even contemporaries, that we can gather to 
what extent the immediate requirements of the day must 
guide us in our use of these formule, and what construc- 
tional resources are available for the purpose of extending 
their scope. The leading contours of mouldings and the 
principles regulating their use, the right and beautiful in 
proportion—such as these are the traditional data with 
which architectural design is produced; it is only when 
novel materials intervene, or in a particular situation, that 
variations, even to the extent of discords, are admissible, 
and, in their place, admirable. Be sure, however, of the 
harmonies before introducing the discords. Only the 
master can succcessfully cope with the bizarre, the unex- 
pected. There may indeed be a bondage of tradition as of 
archeology, but this is impossible (and this the author 
took to be an essential and vital principle in the truly 
traditional attitude (it is accepted in its widest form, when 
the tradition of yesterday and even of to-day is regarded as 
of not less but more importance than that of the century 
of Wren, of the Gothic master-builders, or of the Greek 
and Roman classics, when the tradition of steel girder, 
plate glass, and electric light is accepted along with that of 
stone vault and flying buttress. 

Fhe author went on to speak of the present position of 
architecture in this country. For nearly a hundred years 
England has followed a path all her own in such matters, 
with results which can scarcely be called successful. The 
path has led, as it were, through a maze, and we are likel 
to end, when we emerge, ptecisely where we entered. 
Meanwhile, neighbouring Continental nations have been 
quietly pursuing and developing the traditions ot earlier 
times in the light of modern opportunities and require- 
ments, guided therein by a continuous and systematic 
study of architecture, with the result that, as regards civil 
architecture in particular, they are far ahead of us in 
achievement. Few modern English buildings compare 
with similar work in Paris and other European centres 
in any of theattributes which constitute architecture a 
great art ; yet English work of earlier date is equal, if not 
superior, to foreign. The moral is obvious: the fault-is 
not the nation’s or the men's, but the point of view, the 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

HE thirty-eighth annual report of the Council of the 
1 Manchester Society of Architects has been received. 
Frow it we learn that the aggregate membership is 193, 
viz., 92 fellows, 52 associates, aud 49 students, as against 
a membership of 182 at the date of the last report, being 
an increase of 11. The Council record with the deepest 
regret the deaths of two of its past presidents, the late Mr. 
R. 1. Bennett and the late Mr. James Stevens. 

The proposal to create a Chair of Architecture at Owens 
College has received much and careful consideration at the 
hands of your Council, and during the past year several 
conferences have been held. The members may rest 
assured that no effort will be spared by the Council to 
further this desirable object. 

It having come to the knowledge of the Council that the 
Manchester Corporation were contemplating the erection 
of the Victoria Baths, in High Street, without first in- 
viting architects in practice to send ia competitive draw- 
ings, passed the following resolution :—“ That this Council 
learns with satisfaction that the suggestion contained in 
the resolution of the Council, dated February 18th, 1901, 
with regard to the appointment and duties of the City 
Architect has been approved by the City Council; such a 
decision having been arrived at, it is very desirable that - 
such an important public work as is contemplated in the 
erection of the Victoria Baths in High Street, involving a 
large expenditure, should be thrown open either to limited 
competition or generally to local members of the architec- 
tural profession." 

The committee referred to in last year'sreport duly met a 
deputation of the Association of Master Plasterers and 
Painters of Mauchester and Salford (Plasterers’ Section), 
and having discussed many points that were raised, made 
their report tothe Council,when the following resolution was 
passed : —** That the report of the committee appointed to 
meet the Master Plasterers, etc , Association be received, 
and that the Association be informed that the Council is 
quite agreeable to the Master Plasterers, etc., Association 
sending out these suggestions to the members of ths 
profession with an explanatory letter from the Council, 
stating that they think the suggestions might be of use to 
the members of the profession." Thereport and resolution 
were eventually embodied in a circular sent out by the 
Association to all Architects. | 

It will be remembered that there was a competition of 
considerable interest for the Manchester Fire Brigade 
Station, and many designs were sent in, and your Council 
suggested to the authorities that they should be exhibited. 
They were on view at the Manchester Town Hall from 
November 25th to 29th, rgor, and the members were duly 
notified of the same.: 

Reference is also made in the Council's report to the 
Society's annual dinner, the R.I.B.A. Examinations, and 
other matters of routine proceedings. 


—_ 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


HIS society held its last meeting of the session on the 
17th inst. Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., was 
elected president for a second year, and Mr. R. Wood and 
Mr. G. F. Bowman were appointed vice-presidents, the 
former being re-elected. 

lt was mentioned by the Secretary (Mr. H. S. Chorley), 
that there had been an increase of 26 in the membership 
of the society during the year. He added that while 
professional interests had been carefully watched over— 
notably in connection with the proposed new building by- 
laws and the assessorship of the recent public baths com- 
petitions—greater attention than previously had been paid 
to matters of public interest, instancing the steps taken by 
the Council of the society in regard to the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. . 

The President observed that the work of the society had 
been consolidated and strengthened during the past year, 
and that the aim of the Council during the ensuing year 
would be to give effect to the proposal to provide increased 
facilities for students, notably in establishing a Chair of 
Architecture at the Yorkshire College—similar to tha! at 
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NEW MUNICIPAL DYE HOUSE, MANCHESTER, 
ALFRED W. S. CROSS, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
HIS building which is being erected by the Manchester 
Corporation as an out-department of the Technical 
School, has been designed by Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, 
F.R.I.B.A., 58, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
The external walls are of red brick and tetra-cotta, and 
cream-coloured glazed bricks are used internally. ۵ 
roofs are covered with Tilberthwaite green slates. 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 


DESIGN BY ALFRED W. S. CROSS, F.R.I.B A, 


. We continue our illustration of this excellent design by 
giving the details of the fronts to King's Road and Manor 


Street respectively. 
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. OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE AND THE BARBICAN FIRE. 


IR,—The attention of the executive of this committee 
„J having been given to the Barbican fire of Monday 
last, which in many ways is a repetition of the worst 
features of the Cripplegate conflagration of 1897, we think 
it only right on this occasion to call the attention of the 


warehousemen and ground landlords, as well as the public | 


authorities controlling these areas and the insurance com- 
panies, who have considerable influence on building 
matters, that neglect is being shown even in the better 
class of warehouse buildings to the protection of the 
vertical surface occupied by the window openings over- 
looking thoroughfares, areas, and courts; and that it is 
imperative that such openings in the vertical surfaces 
should be protected in some form or the other. This 
protection can be effected by using less flammable materials 
fot window frames ; in many cases by using fire-resisting 
glazing; and, further, by fitting the opening with fire- 
resisting shutters or blinds, or by equipping them with 
drenchers. 

It is obvious that in the Metropolis the risk of fire 
spreading from house to house across streets even over 
40 ft. wide (as in the case of the Barbican fire) should be 
limited by preventative measures which, although not in- 
expensive, become absolute necessities in localities where 
the householder's danger is not a question merely of 
accident or neglect in his own premises, but where he 
has to be constantly on his guard against risk from his 
neighbours. 

With more rapid measures, automatic or otherwise, of 
summoning the fire-fighting forces, and the instant use of 
first-aid fire extinguishing appliances, the possibilities of 
extensive conflagrations would be more remote, and much 
that this committee must now consider necessary in the 
form of better building construction might perhaps be 
modified. But given existing circumstances, the import- 
ance of fire prevention by better construction, and more 
particularly by a reduction of the spread of fire from house 
to house, is becoming even more essential, now that the 
City population is decreasing, whilst mercantile structures 
are rapidly taking the place of dwellings. 

We take the occasion to emphasise only the one serious 
question of the protection of vertical openings, although 
there are many other points which deserve attention, more 
particularly the protection of all ironwork by suitable 
covering ; the avoidance of building materials which, when 
heated by fire, are liable to disintegrate on the application 
of water, improved forms of roof construction and the pro- 
tection of skylights. But to deal in detail with these 
would lead too far. We desire to point out that under the 
present circumstances of the Metropolis,the prevention of 
the spread of fire from neighbouring property is of far 
greater importance than in many other cities, and that 
means exist by which this risk can be reduced. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwin O. Sachs, Chairman. 


1, Waterloo Place, 
ErLis MARSLAND, Hon, Sec. 


. Pall Mall, S.W. 
April 23rd, 1902. 
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The annual report ofthe council was then read by the 
hon. secretary and the audited accounts presented, and 
upon the motion of the president, were adopted, 

An interesting lecture dealing with architectural research 
was afterwards delivered by Mr. [. Atwood Slater. In it 
the author described an architectural tour undertaken in 
1880, detailing picturesquely the architecture and incidents 
of personal concern dependent on travel met with in the 
departments of Seine Inférieure, Seine and Oise, and Seine, 
penetrating into the heart of France as far as Auxerre, 
The course of the Seine, with its diverse monuments, 
was topographically followed from Harfleur to Paris, and 
subsequently in its considerable ramification the stately 
River Yonne, Melun, Fontainebleau, Sens, and finally 
tbe rich town of Auxerre coming under consideration. 

Mr. Joseph Wood, the new president, then thanked the 
members for his election, and proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the retiring president (Mr. Frank Wills). 
This was seconded by Mr. G. H. Oatley, and supported 
by the hon. secretary. The retiring president acknow- 
ledged the vote, and referred in complimentary terms to 
the assistance he had received from Mr. H. Dare Bryan, 
the hon. secretary, who had consented to serve in that 
capacity for another year. The proceedings then 


terminated, 
ÁS 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE 34th annual report of the Council of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects which has just reached us 
states that the number of members now on the roll stands 
at 72. It is stated that the membership is keeping pace 
with the increase of the profession in Glasgow and the 
west of Scotland, and includes nearly all within the 
district of the necessary standing and qualifications. No 
addition hıs been made to the roll of honorary members, 
the total of which remains at 10. 

The Photographic Collection Committee have now 
completed the set of Architectural Photographs brought 
together in connection with the recent International 
Exhibition in Glasgow, with the exception of the arrange- 
ment and printing of titles, which is in progress, and will 
shortly be completed. A handsome print stand, for its 
proper accommodation, has been provided and placed in 
the Library. The total expense to the Institute, after 
allowing for the contributions of existing firms represented 
in the Collection, is not expected to exceed £20. The 
Council desire to remind members of the Institute that 
the intention is that photographs now brought together, 
illustrating the architecture of Glasgow from the cathedral 
down to buildings of the most recent times, may form the 
nucleus of a larger collection, in which all the works of 
architectural interest in Glasgow and the west of Scotland 
will be included. Space has been provided for such an ex- 
tension of the collection, and members and other architects 
are invited to present to the Institute photographs 0 
buildings erected from their designs, and coming within the 
category mentioned, that they form part of the collection. 

Objections were lodged with the Town Clerk for pre- 
sentation to the Improvements Committee relative to tbe 
conditions published in connection witl the recent com 
petition for the erection of dwellings for the humbler classes 
at Alexandra Park. The Committee decided that they had 
arrived too late to be given effect to inthe printed conditions, 
but they would be kept in view on the next occasion when 
such conditions were being issued. On the instructions 0 
the Council, the Secretary then wrote to the City Improve- 
ments Committee, reiterating the contention that 8 
architectural assessor should be appointed, and this has 
been acceded to, the President, Mr. Burnet, having been 
appointed to act as Assessor along with Mr. A. B. M'Donald. 
Mr. Burnet has also since been appointed Joint Assessor 
in the Anderston Library Competition. l 

The Ninth Triennial Competition for the Alexander 
Thomson Travelling Studentship falls to be held this yea 
the Drawings to be lodged with the Secretary by 26t 
December. A carefully prepared programme has been 
drawn up by the Committee, of which Mr. Paterson 15 
Convener, consisting of (1) Restoration of the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens, and (2) Design for a Building 0 accom: 
modate the Fine Art Department of a University. The 
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Liverpool. It was hoped, he said, that the allied societies 
and independent architects of the county would combine 
to put the proposed chair upon a sound financial basis. 

Subsequently Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., gave a 
lecture on “ Decorative Wrought Iron Work," showing 
illustrations of work, mostly of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
from Italy, Spain, Germany, and France, examples of 
which are being gradually collected and carefully classified 
at South Kensington. In the ı6th century the English 
smiths far outrivalled their continental confreres in design 
of metal work, not from any advantages of site or 
materials, but from an innate love of form which continen- 
tal craftsmen, notwithstanding their culture and civilisation, 
were unable to equal. The age of wrought metal, said 
Mr. Gardner, had passed. Royalties and municipalities 
will not now expend the necessary amount so ungrudgingly 
and lavishly given in the days of Louis XIV. and XV., 
who expended many million livres upon this one craft. 
Cast iron and rolled steel have hastened this regrettable 
decline. 

4 cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Starkie 
Gardner for his interesting lecture. 


A) Pos 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society (Incorporated) was held on the 2156 inst., 
the chair being occupied by Professor Simpson. The 
annual report of the council, to which we have referred in 
a previous issue, was then read, and, on the motion of Mr. 
W. E. Willink, seconded by Mr. T. E. Eccles, was 
adopted. $ 
The following gentlemen were elected as officers of the 
society :—Mr. John Woolfall, president; Messrs. T. E. 
Eccles and P. C. Thicknesse, vice-presidents; Messrs. 
Hastwell, Grayson, and Gilbert Fraser, honorary secre- 
taries; Messrs. H. L. Beckwith and ۷۷۰ G. Dobie, 


auditors; Messrs. James Dod, Henry Hartley, E. P. | 


Hinde, E. A. Ould, S. Pergin Powell, and W. E. Willink, 
Professor Simpson, Mr. E. G. Dickinson, and Mr. Arnold 
Thornely, members of council. 

The Chairman next suggested that the members should 
take into consideration the dealing with the George's Dock 
site, which was one of the most important positions in 
Liverpool, and one that concerned everybcdy, especially 
architects. He explained that the Estate Committee had 
been asked to receive a deputation of the society, so that 
the views of the members could be laid before the com- 
mittee. A formal reply had not been received, but he 
understood that the committee were willing to receive the 
deputation. l 

Mr. Willink briefly explained the details of the plan 
which had been prepared, and, after some discussion, it 
was moved by Professor Simpson, . seconded by Mr. 
Grayson, and adopted: “ That this meeting of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society approves the suggestion of the 
council, that the whole space, or as much as possible, 
should be left open between tbe continuations of Water 
Street and Brunswick Street, and that a wide building 
should be built on the north side to balance the dock 
offices.” Messrs. P. C. Thicknesse, A. Thornely, and 
Professor Simpson were elected to form the deputation. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 


proceedings. 
ren er am 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


nnual general meeting of this society was held 

E the ی‎ S Mr. Frank ۷۷۰ Wills (president) in 
the chair. After the confirmation of the minutes of the 
last annual general meeting, the scrutineers appointed for 
the election of officers and council reported that the result 
of the voting was as follows: President, Mr. Joseph 
Wood: vice-presidents, Messrs. G. H. Oatley and F. ۰ 
Wills ; council, Meásrs. W. L. Bernard, F. Bligh Bond, 
. H. La Trobe, Thomas Nicholson, W. S. Skinner, and J. 
oster Wood ; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan; associate members of council, Messrs, M, A. Green 


and T. H. Weston, 
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^ I have carefully read the contract and specification as 
applying to the building of the piers, aud the latter is in 
terms not different from what is generally accepted by 
modern authority in methods of building as prevailing at 
the present day. Those methods have been developed and 
influenced by modern engineering constructive science of 
the ıgth century, in rigid and inelastic construction and 
accuracy, and fine jointing in laying stone, and in the con- 
stituents and scientific preparation of mortars and cements. 
The modern practice is generally accepted as advanced in 
constructive perfection beyond that of preceding times. 1 
cannot say that I personally accept this view unreservedly. 

“ It is to be remembered that though many great stone- 
built churches have sprung up in England in modern 
times, there is none of them that so revives the medizval 
cathedral of the 13th century in its design as does Truro 
Cathedral—in the problems of mobile construction re- 
strained by countervailing forces, of balance, counterpoise, 
and thrusts, which were the characteristic distinction of 
the building of the medizval architect. A feature of the 
ancient construction was the adaptation of bedding and 
jointing as a means to an end, that of seating and adjusting 
stones in weight-bearing piers, so as to distribute pressure 
through successive courses. 

“ Thirty years ago, attention of architects was awakened 
to the fact that rigidity of construction, adopted from the 
modern engineer, was not an advance in science, where 
stone-laying survived as a craft, by an alarming disaster in 
the failure of the granite columns of the Holborn Viaduct 
at its opening on November gth, 1869, and which created 
somewhat of a public panic. As it illustrates the far less 
important occurrence of some fractures at Truro, in 1901, 
it is worth recalling. The first engineering and archi- 
tectural opinion of the day was called on to investigate the 
unforeseen occurrence. The indisputable resulting verdict 
was as follows :—Had the hexagonal piers been built in 
13 in. courses, no undue stress would have been thrown on 
the exterior part of a single layer. Whether they had been 
built in mortar or in lead, the weight would have been 
fully distributed, course after course, instead of being 
thrown on a few points under the angles of a monolith. 1t 
is not, therefore, as an eyesore only, but an offence against 
structural rule—that we must hereafter carefully avoid— 
the juxtaposition of stone courses of very unequal magni- 
tude. The ancient buildets were well aware of this im- 
portant canon of their craft. 

“ The lesson of that disaster has been forgotten or un- 
remarked by modern masons. I am familiar with such 
failures of monolithic-bearing granite or marble shafts, 
which are a certain vulgar fashion and offence to structural 
instinct in churches known to me. Seeing at my visit in 
September, 1900, that the Truro piers were being built in 
courses and very carefully laid, it did not occur to me, as 
an architect, to look for any weak point in the construction, 
nor did I arrive forthwith at a reason for the development 
of undoubtable weakness, on my arrival at Truro on 
December ııth last. Alter prolonged study of the frac- 
tures, it was plain to me that there was no difference 
in character of the fractures at Truro Cathedral from those 
familiar to me in monolithic-built piers, where undue stress 
was isolated on the bases elsewhere. In tbis case the 
fractures started from the bottom of the piers, and not 
only indicated that they would be consistent only in con. 
nection with monolithic-built piers, but, moreover, pointed 
to some exceptional bedding in the bottom course. The 
cause of disaster, obvious to me, arises from the modern 
specification as to mortar and bedding, observed with a 
precision which is quite unusual to my experience of less 
conscientous builders. 

"In medizval pier building, which I have had con- 
siderable opportunity of studying, the constructive method 
would have been different, and to the ideas of some modern 
constructors comparatively rude and barbarous. Beds of 
piers in old work are usually laid in comparatively thick 
swimming beds of mortar, and the mortar is an unscientific 
mixing of lime and sand by rule-of-thumb, and none too 
good—not 'too good mortar, as an old-fashioned mason 
would describe mortar suitable for restoration of coursing 
of bearing piers, which lends itself to a certain elasticity 
through al! beds. At Truro the mortar, according to 
modern specification, was to be theoretic perfection as a 
cohesive cement, using superior hydraulic lime, and, 
with modern grinding, measuring and mixing, producing a 


programme has been framed on lines which it is hoped will 
encourage a more severe and careful study of the styles of 
architecture specified in the Deed of Trust. As a further 
stimulus, the Trustees have ordered a Second Prize of 
£20, should the quality of the work submitted and the 
number of competitors warrant this. The Council are glad 
to report that the individual applications for copies of the 
programme have far exceeded their expectation, based on 
ormer competitions, as these already number upwards of 
7o, and have come from all parts of the kingdom. 

In conection with the recent visit of the Royal Institute 
to Glasgow, votes of thanks were passed both by the Royal 
Institute and by this Institute to the Corporation, the 
University, the Art Club, and the Royal Scottish Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, for the share they had taken 
in the entertainment of the visitors. The thanks of 
this Institute were also accorded to Mr. Burnet. 

The cordial appreciation of the Institute was conveyed 
individually to the Foreign Architects who contributed, 
through the President, to the Architectural Section ia the 
Fine Art Galleries at the recent Exhibition, and the Coun- 
cil have to congratulate Mr. Burnet on his appointment as 
a Corresponding Member of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais. 

The Council were gratified to notice that Sir John Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, one of our honorary members, in a recent 
lecture delivered by him in Glasgow, not only gave fresh 
evidence in public of his keen and discriminating interest 
in architecture, but also strongly supported the position 
taken up by the Glasgow Institute in regard to the Royal 
Infirmary Competition. The Council regret that there is 
nothing to add to the statement in their last report regard- 
ing the matter. 

A communication was received from the House Factors 
Association regarding commissions on the feuing of ground. 
The Table of rees approved by the Institute lays down a 
charge ‘‘ not exceeding " one year's feu duty, and it was 
pointed out that in many cases a lower charge might be 
reasonable. 


rn nn ا‎ 


THE CRACKS IN THE NAVE PIERS OF 
TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


HE report submitted by Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., 

to the Executive Committee of the Truro Cathedral, 

in regard to the cracks which have developed in the 

nave piers of the cathedral, and which has hitherto been 

kept private, is now made public. Sir Thomas Drew 
says :— 

“I have given earnest attention when at Truro, on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of December last, and since, to 
the fractures which have developed in the nave piers of 
the cathedral. I have had the fullest and most intelligent 
information given me as to facts and details of building by 
architect, builder, and clerk of works. I have also the 
fortunate advantage that I was a witness myself of the 
building of these piers in September, 1900, when I went 
specially as a visitor to Truro to learn sometbing of how 
the greatest ecclesiastical architect of his time (as I es- 
teemed the late Mr. Pearson) designed aud built his 
modern work. 1 have since, with no reserve, expressed 
my sincere admiration of the modern cathedral design, and 
the honesty of the modern builder's work, and the method 
of the clerk of works in faithfully carrying out the modern 
plans and specification. 1 desire to state iu the forefront 
of my report what might be in formal order at its conclu- 
sion. While I have no hesitation of opinion as to the 
cause of the untoward occurrence of these fractures—being 
in fact wise after the event. —I have no adverse criticism 
for the designer of these piers. 

“I may state here that though well acquainted with the 
comparative quality of Corsham Down oolite as a weight- 
bearing stone, a want of judgment in the use of this stone 
did not occur to me. I knew of the late Mr. Pearson’s 
extensive use of this stone in his churches and in nave 
piers as proportionately light as at Truro, and I had too 
great trust in such a master of church design and construc- 
tion as to entertain a question that he had not perfect 
experience of the stone he selected to do its work. 1 have, 
however, fully investigated this question on its merits, and 
state conclusions for the assurance of the Cathedral Build. 


ing Committee at the end of my report, 
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flushed at these points, and the immediate collapse of the 
whole church, which had cost some thousands of pounds 
followed. It was not, in my opinion, required to ascribe 
catastrophe to an earthquake, as was locally done, buti 
should not be forgotten either that there are recorded cases 
in very late years of structural disturbances of old churches 
in England from slight shocks from which our islands are 
not exempt. ۱ | 

^ With such eventualities, even if remote and improbable, 
in my opinion, it is a duty to restore the bases soundly 
in Truro Cathedral. I cannot think it would be eva 
satisfactory, as a matter of feeling in Truro Diocese, if any 
tradition should obtain of any flaws in its great church. 

The work of reparation can be done, and, in my‏ »؛ 
experience of restoration work, the cost involved is not so‏ 
serious that it should stand against the considerations I‏ 
have advanced. I should, perhaps, add for those w.‏ 
familiar with such restorative operations, that no com-‏ 
prehensive shoring of the whole .nave is involved in‏ 
effecting local renewals of some stones. The moderate‏ 
provision of plant required is applicable to one pier or pair‏ 
of piers at one time and removable to the next.‏ 

“The staying and upholding of piers and arches while 
under-building was being undertaken in repairs was an 
operation familiar to ecclesiastical builders of the latet 
middle ages. They were called on to exercise it often 
enough, for the failures of their more tentative and 
experimental predecessors, as well as their own occasional 
defaults in materials, gave them frequent opportunities to 
exercise this art. The ordinary master builder of our time 
is not usually concerned with such operations, nor can he 
be expected to command in his service the specialist 
resourceful workmen who are essential to deal with such 
restorations. The demands, however, of church restoration 
for half-a-century past have called up and kept in existence 
specialist restoration workmen no less skilful and confident 
than their medizval predecessors. To such hands only 
should such a critical work of this kind be entrusted. | 

“It is unnecessary now to enter into details of centering 
and strutting, etc., by which a superstructure can be hel 
up while a substructure is under operation; but the 
procedure of restoration should, I consider, be this. The 
feactured stones should be taken out and replaced with 
sound stones. It involves no question as to Bath stone 
having been suitable for employment in the first instance 
if I recommend, for convenience and safety in an insertion, 
a harder stone, Portland (Whitbed) or Doulting, and that, 
for this occasion, the plinth and bases, now in two courses 
should be wrought in one stone, 21 inches deep. The 
rubble foundation should be lowered to admit of a level 
‘“copestone,” which in this case might be of strong 
concrete, 6 inches deep, which would be a seat for the 
renewed base, and also a damp course in itself. Theabove 
covers in general terms the procedure I would specify, 0 
far as study of the outside of the piers now instructs me. 
I should withhold opinion, properly, as to what courses 
above the bases should be disturbed and relaid in differing 
cases of different piers, and as to the nature and number 
of the beds to be renewed, and whether in mortar or sheet 
lead. These are details for consideration from day to day 
for consultation between the architect and his skill 
practical masons, as the interior of the work is opened UP 
and viewed. ۱ h 

“ My general impression is, that the magnitude of the 
occurrence of such fractures as these should not be over 
rated, nor should they cause anxiety. Such unlooked for 
occurrences are incidents in carrying out many great 
building contracts which are not heard of, and are am 
outside interest, and are set right, and are to the builders 
a vexation, not an anxiety. 


“ THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE STABILITY OF THE 
CoRSHAM Down BATH STONE. 


“It may surprise some to learn that, in point duin 
the working architect has not any data from which y pe 
lay down with professional assurance what weight D. to 
square foot of surface any description of stone ۶ es 
bear. Tables of crushing weights there are, experimen 
on small cubes of ı-in., 13-in., or 2-in., which can on) 
point to comparative strength as between one stone E 
another. Conclusions founded on them as 0 اسنا‎ 
weights on larger masses of stone must be empif xt 
misleading. Even in these inapplicable tables of the t€: 
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joints, according to our specification, are to be no more 
than a bare } in. thick of superior cement. The stones 
are to be bedded in it for their full superficies out to the 
face of the stone. 

"The jointing too of the piers at Truro is, in modern 
acceptance, theoretically perfect. The perfectly truly 
wrought beds of the courses were worked into their 
seats until a 1-18. joint became more like a 3-16 in. The 
several drums of the columns became so perfectly adhesive 
(as a glue joint in wood might be) that the pier becomes 
practically a monolithic one, with the attendant risk of 
undistributed pressure all coming in this case on a single 
bed, and that under the plinth. The nature of that bed 
differs essentially from the other beds. It is practically a 
j-in. bed of asphalte intervening between the surfaces of a 
rubble masonty foundation pier, more or less irregularly 
composed and surface-levelled, and the smooth-faced 
wrought under-bed of the plinth-course of the pier. 

. For some reason at Truro the necessity of the provision 
of a damp course has been manifested to prevent moisture 
being drawn from the subsoil. Accordingly, the usual 
modern specification provision of a layer of liquid.run 
asphalte comes in as a sort of matter of course. It would 
not occur to the draughtsman of most modern specifica- 
tions that there might be cases in which the damp-course 
layer of asphalte would be better omitted. It may now be 
seen that asphalte, a different material in its setting action 
and hardening from the mortar joints in the rest of the 
pier, and more or less compressive and deflective over any 
irregularity of surfaces, was an unfortunate insertion, as 
the bedding joint on which stress was concentrated. 

. * Under the whole circumstance it can now be seen that 
the accident is explicable. The tightening of the base 
stones unequally on their bearing surfaces is manifest, 
and the fractures starting from the base bed and run- 
ning up through two superimposed thin layers of in- 
flexible stone, 11% in. and 97 in. respectively, seem bound 
to occur. It is to be noted, further, as perhaps contributory 
—according to dates furnished me—that these piers were 
carried up with a certain modern energy and impatience 
under a certain modern contract, and the weights were, 
perhaps, rather soon imposed on the substructure; but 
it impresses me more that the modern mortar was too 
prompt in its setting quality, and too thin to allow of the 
automatic adjustment that is afforded by a thick swimming 
bed of old mortar, permitting the stones to find their seats 
and distributing stress through successive courses. ۸ 
modern method, somewhat favoured, of bedding wrought 
stones out to the face and pointing up the joints as the 
work rises, was followed, and it is a practical method, in 
ordinary circumstances, with suitable mortar rightly 
handled. In this case, however, tight bedding under the 
weak spur-bases contributed to the fractures most 
manifestly. 

The consideration now comes—what is best to be done ? 
It will be advanced by some, no doubt, with some apparent 
reason, that there has been no spreading of the first 
fractures ; tbat the base stones have found their bearing, 
and are manifestly carrying the weight imposed, and might 
so remain. I would not take the responsibility of advising 
such inaction, and for the following considerations. Truro 
Cathedral is typically a construction of Gothic ingenuity 
of forces kept at rest by counterpoises and clever distribu- 
tion of parts. There are few old Cathedrals which do 
not exhibit some shifting of equilibrium in course of 
time from settlements, decay of buttresses or counter- 
poise weights, or some structural alterations. In two 
Cathedrals which are my charge there is probably not 
a 13th century pier standing truly upright. It is not im- 

ssible that at some time or another some disturbance 
might affect true plumb in Truro Cathedral piers, and the 
least shift of pressure on fractured bases might mean 
disaster then. 

« There is also wind pressure to be reckoned witl.- in 
such structures. An illustrative case is furnished lately 
within my own observation. A large church had been 
built to its full height. Its nave piers had monolithic 
polished shafts, mauifestly upright and carrying their 
superstructure. Here, however, the motive tremor was 
supplied by an Atlantic hurricane, beating on the north 
flank of the nave. At the least tendency to a “ rocking ۳ 
pressure on the beds of the capital and bases, the stones 
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form when in the tentative state of preparation for painting, 
that the glory which even the greatest builders of old could 
not give, and which time alone can give to architecture, is 
as naught to be regarded. The cult of whitewash on old 
buildings is a fraud, gentlemen and there is the end of it. 
1 cling to the fifth principle 1 have enunciated. 

And what of the wholesale restoration? That, to my 
mind, 15 equally to be reprehended, and 1 adhere definitely 
to my precept No. 1. The stone, decayed though it be, 
which the builder laid there—be it blackened by soot or 
glorified by Nature's paint-brush—has an intrinsic value 
and interest which can be given to no new stone whioh 
replaces it. 1 will never be a party to restoration for 
restoration's sake in the abstract. And yet where structural 
necessity demands it, the refusal to make the best record 
which can be made of the ancient work, and the demand 
that something diflerent which will tell its own story shall 
be put in its place, seems to me foolish and pedantic to 
a degree. Learn the true spirit of the old work by all the 
attention and assiduity you can command; respect it; 
work in it, if so be unfortunately you must; make a record 
of your copy; date every stone, or insert a recording 
inscription; but, believe me, you are fortunate— 
exceptional—if your new work will ever be mistaken for 
the old, or need recording otherwise than by its own 
existence. ۱ ۱ 

The restorations which are the really sad ones, as they 
are also the most numerous, are those in which the key- 
note seems to have been the desire for newness; an 
unfeeling travesty of the ancient work has been substituted 
for it by some mechanician blind to the glory with which 
time has dressed it, ignorant of the spirit he has to deal 
with. It follows that he who is to be best trusted to deal 
with an ancient building is he who is most in sympathy 
with its spirit. The utter folly of the advocacy of the 
engineer as restorer, just because he has neither sympathy 
nor knowledge, stands apparent. 

I should always myself advocate the employment of two 
architects in collaboration on any work of reparation, so 
that rasbness or error or ignorance might be curbed in 
their effects. One of these should be a man who has 
proved his fitness, for no monument should be put in the 
hands of him who has to learn his methods upon it. But 
in any case I should like to see constituted an authoritative 
committee to whom the younger man—and his senior, too, 
for the matter of that— might come for the resolution, free 
of cost, of his doubts and difficulties. 1 believe there are 
many whose sympathies and abilities lie in this direction 
who would willingly give their time to such a duty. The 
organisation of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings already exists, and with my sympathy for its 
aims and objects, I would like to have suggested that body 
to fulfil therole. But can we urge confidence in a society 
which has not restrained itself in the past from fads and 
fictions, and whose policy and procedure have gained a 
notorious reputation ? 

I must hark back to attempt an answer to the query as 
to whether we owe it as a duty to posterity to preserve a 
record of the ancient detail of a decaying building other- 
wise than on paper ; in other words, shall we let all features 
decay until all trace of detail is lost? Thetime may come 
when the stone decay is such that structural renewal is a 
necessity. Is posterity then to be unable to recover the 
form if not the actuality of what once existed? Dilapida- 
tion may be so advanced and rapid that either destruction 
or renewal stare us in the face. It may be our regrettable 
duty to preserve the record in stone of the form at 
least of some small portion of each variety of work, 
where necessity demands, even at the expense of the 
immediate appearance of the rest. ۱ 

imes be called upon to 


But you may of necessity someti 
add something new to an ancient edifice which is part and 


parcel of its structure. Every remnant of a blocked-up 
window or doorway may be lost when it is wanted again 
on practical grounds, or a new buttress, perhaps, may be 
needed to stay a tottering wall. Then, I say, be reserved, 
be scholarly, be harmonious in what you design; be 
individual, but do not let your individuality be insane. I 
ask you again to observe the fifth principle. | 

Now the principles I have suggested for stonework 
apply generally to woodwork. Destruction and decay in 
woodwork is chiefly due to the original use of sappy timber. 
It takes between thirty and forty years for sappy oak to 
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It shows that Mr. Pearson did not hesitate to. 


books for practical work, these “authorities” differ so 
widely that it is useless for an Architect to consult them. 
According to one authority in a leading text book, the safe 
weight on a superficial foot of Corsham stone should be no 
more than 44 tons! According to another, based on the 
same tables of crushing weight, it might be 8+ tons! 
According to another, familiar to most Architects for daily 
guidance, the Jimit should be 8 tons, 

how enorniously these limits are exceeded in practical 
building in everyday work, and which stands, the value of 
such authority is discounted. Some tests made on stones 
from Truro for Mr. F. L. Pearson on stones of sufficient 
size are, perhaps, more practical and instructive for 
Architects than any given before. They have been made 
by Kircaldy, of London, and certified. Even Mr. Pearson's 
tests, the interesting table of which I forward, bring out 
various and puzzling results; but I think they might satisfy 
that good Corsham Down stone may be trusted in piers up 
to a crushing weight of 150 tons per superficial foot. 
Now, following mere authority, which lays down in 
one case that the safe weight should be 1-20th of the 
crushing weight, and another, who puts it arbitrarily 
as ı-ıoth, and adopting the latter for the time, the safe 
weight would be 15 tons per foot. But turning to the 
late Mr. Pearson’s practice, I have obtained from a very 
capable architect of Bournemouth, Mr. Fred. Fogerty, 
an admirable analysis from actual measurement of the 
structure of Mr. Pearson’s fine Church of St. Stephen in 
that town. 

tax his piers there up to 27 tons 18 cwt. to the superficial 
foot, and the report is, that ‘there is not the least sign of 
fracture anywhere.’ 

“ I have had also an independent computation, made of 
the actual weight borne at Truro, such as has not been 
made before, by a surveyor selected for his experience and 
intelligence for such enquiry, Mr. W. H. Stephens, of 
Belfast. His return is tbat the actual estimable weight 
on the large piers at Truro is 156 tons 13 cwt., and on the 
smaller piers 130 tons ı cwt.ı qr. That gives on one 
greater and one less pier, as legs supporting a 27 ft. 6 in. 
bay, a weight in aggregate of 286 tons 15 cwt. I cannot 
fairly assign a nett working bearing surface to the pair of 
piers greater than 13 ft. superficial, which would be 
equivalent to 22:4 tons per superficial foot, and would be 
abcut 1/6th to 1/7th of the crushing weight, taken at 150 
tons, instead of 1/toth, as lad down by arbitrary pro- 
nouncement of theory. 

“I confess that my confidence in the sufficiency of the 
piers at Truro rests more on my confidence in the con- 
structional instinct and great experience of the late great 
Architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson, than on abstract theories. I 
am confident that there are reasons enough for occurrence 
of fractures at Truro without touching any element of 
inherent weakness in the stone used, and they would have 
occurred all the same, I believe, if Portland or Doulting 
stone had been used. 

“The data required for any theoretic calculation of tbe 
bearing sufficiency of Corsham Down Stone in the piers at 
Truro, and the weight to be borne, are now ascertained 
and simple. I should be interested, if the Building Com- 
mittee should think it well, to justify confidence by 
obtaining opinion of more theoretic experts than I can 
pretend to give, and on case stated, for which I can supply 


the most reliable figures. 
"THOMAS DREW, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
' Dublin, January 14th, 1902." 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.* 
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buildings were limewashed to make a surface for 
colour painting, to rewash them is legitimate. But surely 
this becomes restoration in the very sense in which it should 
be most obnoxious to the anti-restorer. The argument 
assumes also that a building is in its most-to-be 0 
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TRADE NOTES. 
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HE St Pancras Ironwork Co., Limited, have just com. 
pleted the erection of the new iron and glass covered 

way at the Savoy Theatre, in connection with the altera. 
tion of thelevels between the Savoy Hotel aud the Strand, 


Tue directors of John Oakey and Sons, Limited, have 
declared the eighteenth dividend on the 6 per cent, 
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. preference shares for the six months ending April 3otb, 


1902, payable on May rst. 


' Tue Chipping Hill School, Witham, Essex, is being 


, warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands' Patent 


Manchester Grates, the same being supplied by Messrs, E. 
H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. CousLAND & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glas- 
gow and Manchester, have carried out the ventilation of 
Westfield Public School, Westfield, Linlithgowshire, by 
means of Mackay’s Patent Direct-Acting Ventilators, of 
which they are the sole makers. 


THE King's reconstructed private apartments at the Epsom 
Grand Stand, were this week used by His Majesty for the 
first time, together with the new electric passenger lift, 
which will henceforward probably prove to be the most 
favoured approach. This is the first occasion on which a 
modern luxury of this character has been provided in such 
a situation, and it is noteworthy that the machine is entirely 
of British design and manufacture. Its construction was 
entrusted to Messrs. A. Smith & Stevens, of London. 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE St. Pancras Guardians have decided to erect a 

Receiving Home for Children at Leighton Road, and to 
borrow the sum of £12,809, the estimated cost of the 
building. 


A GREAT chimney stack near Woodside Ferry, at Bırken- 
head, some 250 ft. in height, has just been completed. 
This chimney, which is a part of the Electrical Power 
Station to provide the new motive power for the Mersey 
Tunnel Railway, is 24 ft. square at the base and 15 ft 
across the flue, and its erection was commenced on 
January 11th. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to build a free library 
and reading-room for Stratford-on-Avon, on the condition 
that the Corporation provide a site. This the Corporation 
are prepared to do, but as the maintenance of the library 
would cost more than the statutory rd. rate, an appeal has 
been made for an equipment and maintenance fund. 


Tue growth of Brighton during Queen Victoria's reign has 
just been strikingly shown by Mr. Burfield, the clerk to 
the Guardians, who, in applying for the magistrates' sanc 
tion to the poor rate, stated that in Queen Victorias 
coronation year the rateable value of the borough was 

211,743, and a penny rate produced £832. In و‎ 
present coronation year the rateable value excetde 
£700,000, and a penny rate produced /2,760. Since last 
year the rateable value had increased by £2,500. 


New Infant Schools have just been opened at Howe 
Bridge, near Manchester, They provide accommodation 


for about 300 children, and are of one storey in heig ۳ 


They comprise a large schoolroom 54ft. by 24ft., a babies" 
room 24 ft. by 21ft., and two classrooms 19 ft. by Ait 


and 22 ft. by 24 ft. respectively. A central corridor, 
long by gft. 6in. wide, gives access to all these room: 


and also serves for the children’s marching and dri ing 
of Manchester, and the 


Mr. Thomas Scott, 0 


The architect is Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
contract has been carried out by 
Manchester. 
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disintegrate, and it is well to note that the decay of sap- 
wood is not like dry-rot ; it does notinjure or extend tothe 
sound wood in immediate contact with itself. Oldtimbers 
partially decayed by sap are not to be abandoned there- 
fore for new (often pitch pine), but to be scarfed by sound 


oak, and I do not hesitate to say that there are few ancient | 
roofs, I care not how dilapidated, which could not have | 


been repaired thus in situ, that is without even removing 
the timbers to the ground, if sufficient skill and knowledge 
had only been at hand for the process. . 

The beautiful roof of Gedney, Lincolnshire, in the last 
stages of decay and dilapidation, with the walls pushed 
out and cracked in all directions, was repaired without 
moving a single timber from its place. I can conceive no 
greater stigma attaching to an architect than that he finds 
it necessary to replace an old roof with a new one because 
the old one is seriously decayed. 

Another point often comes before us: the dealing with 
an interior where modern three-coat plaster work ¿ in. to 
I in. thick and more, has smothered the contours of the 
walls and overridden or absorbed the coin stones of the 
windows and other valuable features. I have even known 
a case where the not unusual thirteenth.century internal 
batter of the walls has been straightened out by plaster 
reaching a thickness of 5 in. at the top and absorbing a 
stone cornice. This must come away, of course. Obviously, 
the consistent anti-restoration course would be to put in 
its place something which never existed before—to point 
up the rubble, for instance. But no, not so the Society in 
this case, and I heartily agree with it. You must replaster 
in a thin coat showing the irregularities of the walling. 


Your coat must not be smoothed down with a straight-edge. | 


My custom is to put it on with a float and to brush it over | 


with a big, stiff, flat brush about ten minutes after it is 
done. A satisfactory texture is thus secured, and in 
architecture it cannot be too often repeated, texture is 
all-important. 

In yout windows recollect the vast importance of iron 
stanchions and saddle-bars, and on no pretext allow the 
ancient ones which you find to be done away with. The 
glass painter, with too few exceptions, is the chief sinner 
in this matter. He has done our old churches inestimable 
damage, both by most of his wares and his application 
of them. 

But the old ironwork has frequently itself done damage, 
and care must be used. 11 it has rusted in the stone, it 
should be temporarily removed, the rust filed away, and 
while the surface is bright it should be reset in cement. 
Paint it then with two good coats of red oxide before it 
has its two final coats of black, and it will not give trouble 
again, but act as a permanent stay to the mullions and 
tracery. ۱ ۱ ۱ 

Stand out as far as you can against wire protecting guards 
to stained glass windows. Try to convince your clients of 
the advantage of a few fortuitous leads by way of repair, 
after theinroads of an all too infrequently opportune school- 
boy's stone. ۶۴ could only get five-sixths of the modern 
` stained glass windows throughout the world bestoned, 
what a gain it would be to our churches, and to our peace. 
I find that old wire guards, with their suggestion of carpen- 
ter's Gothic, there at least not misplaced, make excellent 
chicken runs for the parsonage garden. 

A word further of warning, and 1 have done onthis head, 
If you find cracks in your tower, look to your bell-frame. 
A loose bell-frame is a too-frequent source of mischief to 
the tower, but I do not thereby readily accept the bell. 
hanger's quite certain statement that an old bell-frame 
cannot be repaired, but must give way in toto to new. 
There are some remarkable ancient bell-frames in the 
country which it wculd be veritable vandalism to destroy, 
as, for instauce, the one at Pittington, near Durham. 

(To be continued.) 
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THe town of Loanhead, inMidlothian, has refused to adopt 
the Libraries Acts, and consequently loses Mr. Carnegie’s 


gift of £12,000. 
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“Village Church, Port. Sunlight" (1587); Mr. Caröe’s 


١ able and picturesque interior for the * New York Cathedra] 


Lady Chapel” (1594); Professor Pite’s curious churc 
at Clapham and Brixton- (1410 and 1411); Mi 
Freman & Ogilvy's ٩ New Church in Essex " (1409), with 
characteristic wood arcade (a very nice work) ; Mr. R. W. 
Paul's interesting ‘‘ New Chancel Screen, St. John Baptist, 
Potter's Bar" (1419); Mr. C. H. Mileham's quaint archaic 
sketch of the *' Interior of a small Priory Church " (1472); 
Mr. R. A. Briggs’ clever “ All Saints’ Mission Church, 
Pentonville” (1511); and Mr. Herbert Raine's original 
* Design for a Memorial Church " (1540). ۱ 
An agreeable feature of the architectural gallery is formed 
by the two models of stall ends from Mr. T. S. Jackson's 
Giggleswick School chapel, which flank the entrance 
(1595 and 1596). These are some 11 feet in height, and 
are eftectively displayed. They are modelled in clay and 
coloured terra-cotta, and no information is vouchsafed as 
to the material they are being executed in. The figures of 
the two evangelists are nicely modelled by T. Carter, but - 
the architectural detail is not particularly pleasing.. 
Prominent in interest in the gallery is Messrs. Webb and 
Bell’s ** New Buildings for the University of Birmingham ” 
(1550), a frame of daintily executed drawings which are 
most unfairly skied. This original and effective scheme 
will doubtless prove 2 great success when finally worked 
out. The great masses of building, arranged in radiating . : 
lines form a semi-circular quad, and dominated by a great 
hall and tower, will form a very fine group in the Birming- 
ham suburbs. We venture to hope that the cohesion 
between the connecting wings and museum blocks will be 
a little more definite before the scheme is fully worked out. 
An excellent water colour of Mr, Mountford's “ New 
Session House for the City of London: Cower Hall” 
(1551), hangs under the above frame and indicates very 
pleasing refined renaissance work. iat 
We are pleased to see again Messrs. Ernest George and - : 
Yeats at their best in ‘‘ Foxcombe, Oxford," for Lord .. 
Berkeley, (1374). A sepia view by Mr. George of an 
admirable.low proportioned wing to the existing. house, 
containing large hall (70 feet by 25 feet), billiard room and. 
morning room, together with tower gateway. That the 
architect who enriches out country side with work like this 
has to stand by whilst others go up: for election to the 
Royal Academy is one of the gravest reflections (out of 
many) on its artistic judgment. One of Mr. George's 
most charming dra wings is ** Welbeck Abbey : the Duchess’ 
Boudoir” (1370), and the new dining room at Welbech 
(1450) shows an admirable Georgian interior with wood 
panelling up to the cornice and plaster ceiling. The Duke 
of Portland has got on to the right tack as regards archi- 
tectural merit evidently, for our readers will remember 


Mr. Henry Wilson's fine work in the chapel and library 


which we illustrated by sketches at Welbeck. 

Imagine the state of mind which permits a judge of 
architecture or painting to hang nos. 1387 and 1391 cheek 
by jowl on the same wall—if you can! No. 1387 has been 
previously rejected, being one of the best things of the 
kind ever sent in to the Academy! | 

An excellent plaster model of the dome of the Electra 
House, Finsbury Pavement, to half inch scale is shown 
by Mr. Belcher, A.R.A. . A model of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial at Bradford shows a quite pleasing and satis- 
factory arrangement of terraces, walls, plateau and steps 
about the central statue of the Queen. The authors are 
Alfred Drury, A.R.A., and J. W. Simpson, ۱ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tes Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
upon the London Water Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment, came to an important decision on Wednesday in 
regard to the proposed constitution of the Water Board. 
The committee by a majority decided to delete the repre- 
sentation of the metropolitan boroughs from Schedule III. 
(that dealing with representation). They also delete the 
representation of the urban districts and boroughs in the 
counties of Essex, Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey, other than 
the Borough of West Ham. The promoters are requested 
to prepare a fresh schedule on the scheme indicated by | 
this decision for a Water Board, consisting of about 

35 members, including chairman and vice-chairman, but 
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tions will be held on the following dates. 


THR PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 10TH and 11711 JuNE, 1902. 


lications must be sent in on or befora the 3RD Mar. 


Ap 
the INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 10TH, 11TH, 12TH, and 13TH 


JUNE, 1902. Applications must be sent in on or before the 3rd May. 


The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 4TH to the 118 JULY, 


1902, Applications must be sent in on or before the 7 rH JUNE, 1902. 


The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accompany 


the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned, 
W. J. Locke, 
Secretary, ۰ 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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EVER once during the past twenty years have we 


seen 50 poor a result in the hanging of architects' 


works at the Royal Academy. The Architectural Gallery 


is perhaps too small to admit of the inclusion of all the 
good work sent in to be exhibited, but it is far too large to 
allow of the hanging of so great a percentage of poor stuff, 
as has this year found its way on to the walls. There are 


| about 30 drawings which should never have been admitted 


to the Academy walls at all, were any reasonably exclusive 
judgment as to quality exercised, and yet all this space 


is wasted, compelling the exclusion of work by men who 
have earned the entrée to the Academy by yeats of 


excellent practice ! 
It is difficult indeed to conceive upon what principle of 


selection the hanging has been carried out. We imagine 
that any generously-minded student who loved art for its 
own sake could have given us a better result with so much 
good material to choose from. Such an exhibition ought 
to constitute in some sort a hall-mark of architectural 
quality, but the standard evidenced bere is far and away 
below what it might have been, and what, in our opinion, 
with proper judgment it ought to have been. Such a poor 
result as that which we have to chronicle as indicative of 
the architecture of the year is manifestly unjust to the pro- 
fession and misleading to the public. Is it right that the 
labour and cost incurred by architects in the preparation 
of drawings representative of the best work of the year 
should be thus scornfully ignored? The result is disastrous 
all round. 

It is quite an ecclesiastical year in the gallery, there 
being no less than forty drawings exhibited illustrating 
church architecture. It cannot be said they include any- 
thing very striking, though some of the subjects are very 
pleasing, as for instance Mr Caróe's excellently balanced 
and proportioned country church of “ St. John’s, Byfleet” 
(1537), Mr. W. H. Bidlake's admirable west front of “ St. 
Agatha's Churcb, Sparkbrook, Birmingham " (1588), and 
Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood's “St. Chad's Church, 
Bensham, near Gateshead ” (1440). 
the room is the exhibit by Mr. G. F. Bodley (in the centre 
of the east wall) of his * New Church: Holy Trinity, Ken- 
sington ” (1424. We rub our eyes in amazement as we 
contemplate this, and wonder if the exceedingly clever 
draughtsman, Mr. Prentice, or the exceedingly able archi- 
tect, Mr. G. F. Bodley, is most to blame for this curious 
exhibit—a spotty, inartistic pencil drawing of an PPE 
proportioned building. When we think of the beautiful 
work this architect is known by, we are nonplussed by 
such an exhibit. But the “ Reformed Church, Rorschache) 
Switzerland" (1530), by Mr. Koch, and “St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Blackrock, Co. Dublin '' (1532), by 
Messrs. Murray and Forrester, indicate the open-minded- 
ness of this year's ““hanger” as regards church architec- 
ture]. If Mr. Temple Moore's simple and dignified “St. 
Columba's Cburch, Middlesbrough " (1446), came here on 
its merits, on what principle then did other drawings come 
in, and on what principle again were certain other excel- 
lent ecclesiastical subjects thrown out ? 

Still a few good items have wobbled into the show some- 
how—perhaps on consideration of their frames! Amongst 
these may be noted Mr. Gerald Horsley's pleasing little 
country “Church at Longsdon, Leek, Staffs." (1513); 
Messrs, W, & Segar Owen's effectively robust design for 
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took place in Jesmond Old Cemetery on the 26th ult., and 
was 80ا‎ by a large number of local ärchitects and 
friends. 


Tue tragic death of Mr. William Stirling (the architect 
whose dead body was discovered last week in his chambers 
in the Adelphi under circumstances indicating suicide) 
will come, says the Westminster Gazette, as a shock to the 
perhaps narrow circle of those who were acquainted with 
the gentle, scholarly author of ** The Canon,” a book whose 
interest lay not so much in the theory it systematised as in 
the curious incidental byways of thought and knowledge 
traversed by the mind of the writer. It bears on every 
page the hall. mark of a book written not for the sake of the 
reader but for the sake of the subject, and such books 
possess a quality of their own. Yet if Mr. Stirling in his 
writing took little heed of his audience, a recluse he was 
not, or, if a recluse, it was of the order of the friendly 
hermits of old, always welcoming, if never courting, the 
sympathy of his fellows. He was a valued guest to those 
who appreciated the gifts of a sensitive nature at once 
diffident and eager. A scrupulously conscientious worker, 
a courteous and unegoistical companion, his life—framed 
in physical weakness —was stamped with something of the 
sadness of a life which has lost its road. But so far as his 
friends were aware no man bore less grudge against the 
world or made fewer references to the disappointments and 
burdens which are the common lot. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE has been elected a full member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


THE Council of the Royal Institute of Public Health have 
conferred the Harben Gold Medal for the year 1902 upon 
Professor W illiam R. Smith, M.D., F.R.S.Ed., of Kings 
College, late medical officer of the School Board for London, 
in recognition of his eminent services to the public health. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British. Architects will be held on Monday evening next, 
the sth inst. Prior to this meeting a special general 
meeting wil be held when the chairman will move 
“That subject to His Majesty's gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be 
presented this year to Mr. Thomas Edward Collcutt for 
his work as an architect." 


One of the items on the agenda of the annual meeting ol 
the R.I.B.A. refers to the proposed issue of a Form of 
Agreement and Schedule of Conditions for Building Con- 
tracts for use where Quantities form part of the Contract. The 
meeting will be asked to sanction the issue of this Form, 
which is based on that now in use with such variations as 
are necessary to meet the requirements of the propos 
new Form. We give elsewhere the clauses, as modified 
and altered by the Practice Standing Committee to adapt 
them to the new purpose. | 


THE annual dinner of the R.I.B.A. will be held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotei Métropole, on June 19th. 


Tue R.LB.A. summer Examinations will be held 2 
follows :—The Preliminary on the ıoth and ııth of jn 
the Intermediate on the roth, 11tb, rath, and 13th Jure: 
and the Final and Special Examinations from the 4th to 
the ııth of July. z 


Tue 18th annual dinner of the Society of Architects in 
held on the 25th ult., Mr. Silvanus Trevail, the president, 
occupied the chair, and a large company included E 
Monkswell, vice-chairman of the London County yn 
the Bishop of Southwark, Sir William Richmond, N.“ 


‚Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., and a large number of other 


as lay in their imini cences upon 
y eir power, diminish the excres oF meet the 


a happy thing for architecture that the control ا‎ 
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hands of the architect himself. Architecture as 6 
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without giving a majority on the board to the representa- 
tives of any one county. This decision completely upsets 
all Mr. Long’s little arguments as to the obvious needs-be 
for the representation on the proposed board of the metro- 
politan boroughs. The committee have, in our opinion, 
taken a wise and practical view of the case, though it 
remains to be seen whether the Government will accept 
the decision as such. ۱ 


. Bur little progress appears to be made by the special Sites 
Committee of the London County Council in regard to 
determining upon a site for a new county hall for London. 
The committee met on Wednesday, but ultimately 
adjourned without any decision being arrived at, in order 
that further information might be laid before it. Amongst 
the sites considered is the new “island” which will be 
formed by the new Holborn to the Strand thoroughfare 
and crescent. The cost of a site here would be about 
£240,000, and the building is estimated to cost another 
three-quarters of a million. As against this it may be 
pantei out that the Council is now paying £19,000 in rent 
or premises other than those at Spring Gardens. The 
buildings there are very valuable, so that the net cost to 
the ratepayers for the new offices would not be greatly in 
excess of what is now being paid. 


Competitive designs for new municipal offices are invited 
by the Crewe Corporation. Premiums of £50 and £25 are 
offered for the two best designs. Designs are to be sent in 
on or before the 12th of June next. The author of the first 
premiated design will be appointed to carry out the work 
“upon affording reasonable evidence of his capacity to do 
so.” A deposit fee of five shillings is required for the plan 
of site and instructions to architects, which are to be 
obtained upon application to the borough surveyor. 


We are notified that the result in the competition for new 
offices for the Ecclesall Bierlow Union, Sheffield, is as 
follows :—1st design, No. ,و‎ Messrs. Ellis Bros., Orchard 
Street; 2nd design, No. 4, Messrs. Hall & Fenton, St. 
ames's Row; 3rd design, No. 10, Mr. Joseph Norton, 
100056865. 


We are informed that the memorial to Her late Majesty 
Nueen Victoria, subscribed for by the County Justices of 
the Peace and members of past and present County 
Councils, and to be erected in the Surrey County Hall, at 
Kingston-on-Thames, is to take the form of a statue of the 
Queen sitting in the coronation chair; the commission to 
execute the same has been entrusted to Mr. John Adams- 
Acton, Sculptor, of St. John's Wood. 

۷۷۲ regret to learn of the death of Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
F.R.1.B.A., of the well-known firm of Newcastle architects, 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, which occurred last week. Mr. 
Oliver, who was 77 years of age, and had recently retired 
from active participation in the business of his firm, was a 
native of Newcastle, and was the son of Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, surveyor, and author of Oliver's Map of Newcastle, 
a standard work of reference. He commenced business in 
Sunderland in 1847, but came to Newcastle on the death 
of his father in 1858, and was in partnership for a time 
with Mr. Lamb. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1866, and was one of the 
founders of the Northern Architectural Association in 1858, 
to which he acted as hon. secretary till 1870, when he was 
appointed president, From 1872 until 1876 he was again 
the hon. secretary, and in the years 1877, 1878, and 1879 
was president, and acted further as secretary till 1883, after 
which time he declined office. On his election as 
president in 1877 he was presented by the associates 
with a gold watch and chain. Amongst other build- 
ines of which Mr. Oliver was the architect were 
the Whitley Convalescent Home, the Saltburn Con- 
valescent Home, the Mechanics’ Institute, New Bridge 
Street (now a wing of the Free Library); the Con: 
gregational Church, Tynemouth; St. James's Chapel, 
Blackett Street, afterwards the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and since pulled down; a number of schools 
for the school boards of Newcastle and Gateshead, and 
various churches. He entered into partnership with Mr. 
R. J. Leeson in 1879. Heleaves one son, Mr. G. D. Oliver, 
architect, of Carlisle, and five daughters. The funeral 


ON the walls of the nave of this church are incised panels 
setting forth in Latin the titles and offices of this John 
Taylor, “ horum trium gemellorum maximus natu,” and the 
east windows bear a similar inscription. On the walls 
inside and outside of the church are carved in several 
places his coat of arms, and they are also painted in the 
glass of the east windows. These arms have been lately 
verified by the Somerset Herald, and are, ‘‘Sable on 
chevron argent, between three boys’ heads affronté, couped 
at the shoulders, proper crined or; on a chief or, a cross 
taw between two roses gules barbed and sceded proper.” 


For the foregoing information we are indebted to the Rev. - 
W. H. H. Fairclough, vicar of Barton-under-Needwood, 
who also points out the strange coincidence that triplets 

were born in tbe neighbouring parish on the same day ' 
that King Edward VII. recently visited the Burton 
district. Mr. Basil Champneys has lately designed a 
pulpit for this church. We give an illustration of this 
ornate and effective bit of Gothic detail. 


AT the annual general meeting of the members of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects held on the 24th ult., the 
following officers and members of council were elected :— 
President: Alfred Darbysbire, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.; Vic- 
Presidents: J. B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A., J. W. Beaumont, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Secretary & Treasurer: Paul Ogden, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Assistant Hon, Secretary: George Brown. 
Members of Council.—Fellows: B. W. H. Brameld, John. 
Ely, F.R.LB.A., E. Hewitt, F.R.I.B.A., J. S. Hodgson, 
L Horsfall, F.R.I.B.A., J. D. Mould, F.R.I.B.A., W. A. 
oyle, F.R.I.B.A., J. H. Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., P. S. 
Worthington, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Associates: F. B. 
Dunkerley, A R.I.B.A.; A. H. Mills, A.R.I.B.A.; Isaac, 
Taylor. | ۱ ۱ 


Mr. R. Carr BosaANQUET, director of the British School at’ 
Athens, has begun excavations on a promising Mycenaean 
site at Palaiokastro, near Sitia, in Eastern Crete. Although 
it was not possible to devote any part of the Cretan Ex- 
ploration Fund to this object, the sum raised being in- 
sufficient even for the completion of Mr. Evans's excavations 
at Knossos, the two explorers are working in concert, and 
the bouse at Candia which was acquired by the managers 
of the fund (of whom Mr. Bosanquet is one) 15 also at the 
service of the school. 


IN excavating for the foundations of a new school which 
is to be built in Bell Tower Close, Berwick-on-T weed, 
partly on the site of the ancient rampart which was con- 
structed after Edward I. sacked the town in 1296, the 
workmen have exposed part of the circular base of what is 
supposed to have been the broad stairhead tower. This 
formed one of tbe four towers on the north side of the wall, 
and was the one nearest the north or Edinburgh Road. It 
is in a Jine with the Bell Tower, which has been restored, 
and which is yet in a good state of preservation. The 
rampart on which these towers stood is now in ruins, and 
is outside of the Elizabethan fortifications, which still 
exist in excellent condition. o 

THE g2nd anniversary banquet of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund was held on Tuesday evening at the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours, when the Marchioness of 
Granby presided. Lord Ribblesdale, who gave the toast 
of “The Artists’ Benevolent Fund," remarked that the 
fund was purely charitable, and had for its object exclu- 
sively the relief of the widows and orphans of members of 
the annuity fund in want and distress. During the past 
year 27 widows and four orphans had received annuities 
amounting in the whole to £1,164. Grants of varying 
amounts according to the merits of each case were made 
to each widow, and the annual sum of fio to each 
orphan under the age of 16 years. It was announced 
during the evening that subscriptions had been received 
amounting to £922, and the Marchioness of Granby's list 


amounted to / 380. | 


Tue eighth free picture exhibition at the Town Hall, 
Stratford, organised by the West Ham Corporation, was 
opened on Saturday by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A. Mr. 
Lucas, in declaring the exhibition open, remarked that in 
the days when he was a student there were only three 
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had always suffered when it had been controlled by paint- 
ing. The Pantheon was not conceived by the mind of a 
painter, nor was Westminster Abbey. The palette of the 
painter was set with colours of his own choosing, which 
were, or should be, at their best when he had finished his 


work. The palette of the architect was set by the chemistry 
hat was to say 


of nature, which began when he left off. 
that the two arts were different, and must be treated and 
judged differently. The president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
in responding, remarked that London with all its wealth 


was still architecturally much behind the times in the 
matter of architecture, locomotion, and the width of its 


streets. The opening up of the new thoroughfare between 
Holborn and the Strand would open the way to grander 
improvements. Other toasts followed. 


THE second part of “Formal Gardens in England and 
Scotland,” by H. Inigo Triggs, A. R.I.B.À., is even more 
Levens Hall (Westmorland), 
Barncluith (Lanarkshire), Drumlanrig Castle, Kinross 


House, and Earlshall (Fifeshire), are amongst the specially 
Earlshall is particularly notice- 


interesting than the first. 


good subjects in this part. 
able and uncommon, and is capitally illustrated by Mr. L. 


Rome Guthrie's excellent drawings on plates 86 and 87. 
There are many details about this place which are wonder- 
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New PULPIT, BARTON-UNDER-NEEDWOOD CHURCH. 
Basil Champneys, Architect. 


fully quaint and nice. It is not often one meets with such 
good stone balustrading. This is a charming little place, 


and far more interesting than many of the large, ambitious 
Such comparatively simple subjects as Kinross 
House and Barncluith suggest possible and agreeable 


gardens. 


plans for imitation. Drayton House is another excellent 
example. We are sure subscribers will look forward with 
great pleasure to the completion of this valuable work. 
One realises what the enthusiasm for artistic gardening can 
accomplish in studying the highly developed schemes at 
various out-of-the-way places in Scotland, which could 
hardly be seeh by any but a favoured few during the 
period they were designed and carried out. 


ONE day, when King Henry VII. was hunting in the Royal 
Forest of Needwood, near Burton-on-Trent, he met a 
woodman who was in great trouble because of the birth of 
three sons that same morning. The consolation oftered by 
the King, in a promise to look after the maintenance of the 
three boys, led apparently to the success of the eldest of 
them, John Taylor, who became Archdeacon of Derby and 
Buckingham, and Master of the Rolls in the 20th year of 
King Henry VIII., and who built the church of St. James, 
Barton-under-Needwood, on the site of his father's 
cottage. ۱ 
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would see the sort of opposition that dare show itself to 
reasonable law for stopping, or, at any rate, delaying, the 
communication of fire from shops to dwellings old or new." 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for papers read and discussed 
before the institution during the past session :—4A Telford 
gold medal to Mr.. W. M. Mordey, and a George 
Stephenson gold medal to Mr. B. M. Jenkin, M.Inst.C.E,, 
a Watt gold medal to Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, M.Inst.C.E, 
and Telford premuims to Messrs. W. C. Copperthwaite, 
A. H. Haigh, B.Sc., and J. Davis, MM.Inst.C.E. The 
council have also awarded the Howard quinquennial prize 


of the institution to Mr. R. A. Hadfield, M.Inst.C.E. (of 


Shefheld), for his scientific work in investigating methods 
of treatment and new alloys of steel and on account of the 
importance in industry of some of the new products 
introduced by him. 


THE drainage and other sanitary arrangements which 
were carried out at Buckiugham Palace by the officials 
of his Majesty's Office of Works a few years ago have 
been thoroughly inspected and tested by Professor 
Corfield, M.D., the consulting sanitary adviser to his 
Majesty's Office of Works, who has reported ''that the 
drainage arrangements have been very well planned and 
carried out, and reflect credit دہ‎ all concerned with them." 
He has, however, suggesced a number of improvements in 
the sanitary arrangements generally, the most important 
of which have been already carried out under his super. 
vision and to his satisfaction. The remainder, which 
consist chiefly of certain re-arrangements, will be carried 
out in the autumn. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the Fire Brigade Committee recommended that the work 
of erecting a new fite brigade station at Mile End should 
be entrusted to the Works Department at an estimated 
cost of £10,163. It was moved, as an amendment, that 
tenders be advertised for the work, which was duly 
seconded. Mr. Allen, chairman of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee, pointed out that .the Council had determined to 
have a Works Department, and, if that department was lo 


' enter successfully upon its new career, it must have work 


given to it. The department had in the past carried out 
splendid work for the Fire Brigade Committee, and he 
hoped the Council would support the committee. The 
amendment was rejected by a large majority, and the 
recommendation of the committee adopted. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE report of the Council, to be presented at the annual 
general meeting next Monday evening, the 5th inst, 

is before us. | l 
In regard to membership, there are at the present time 
617 Fellows, 1,071 Associates, and 44 Hon. Associates, 
making a total of 1,732 members as against 1,695 at the same 
period last year. During the past year 25 Fellows have 
been elected and 7o Associates. Three Hon. Cort. 
members have also been elected. 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows: 
Edward William Barnes, Robert Isaac Bennett, James 
Brooks, John McKean Brydon, Arthur Cates, Walter 
Glynn Doolin, Ebenezer Gregg, William Jeffrey Hopkins, 
Charles Jolın Innocent, George Judge, John Littlewood, 
John Mackland, Edward Henry Martineau, Walter Green 
Penty, Frederick William Porter, سو‎ Stevens, William 
Larner Sugden, Henry Richard ۵ este 
Associates: William Bassett-Smith, William Chastel de 
Boinville, Goymour Cuthbert, Thomas Gordon, te 
Hodgson, John Alexander Russel Inglis, Herbert Richar 
Lloyd, Hugh Thomas Porter. Hon. Fellows: The Marquis 
of Dufferin, Sir Richard Temple. Hon. Associates: on 
Leonard, Alfred Thomas Osmond, Edmund William 3 ۱ 
Hon. Corr. Member: Victor Schroeter. While recor ing 
the above the Council again express their deep adhe 
the loss of their old and valued colleagues, James Broots, 
Arthur Cates, and J. M. Brydon. 
Institute owes the present development of the ex 
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public picture galleries in London, and he thought his own 
small success in art was dueto the Bethnal Green Museum, 
a visit to which he used to regard as a great treat. 
Galleries filled with examples of the works of the greatest 
artists had a great educational influence. The important 
events of history were imprinted on his memory by pictures 
rather than by reading. The Church in the Middle Ages 
thoroughly realised the advantages of pictures. 18 the 
days of the Renaissance many of the churches were turned 
into little picture galleries and had their influence. Speak- 
ing of the work of the painter, Mr. Lucas said that 
photography had had a bad effect on art. It served to 
present things in a literal sense rather than a poetic sense. 
Realism in art was not wanted; the great painter put into 
his work his art, and it was that which was the merit and 
value of the work, 


THE exhibition of Cornish pictures at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery has attracted 60,000 visitors in three weeks. 
Thousands of school children visit the gallery in the morn- 
ings, before the public are admitted. Large numbers of 
voluntary guides come to explain the pictures to the 
children, who are conducted round thé gallery in small 
parties. The present. exhibition, which closes on May 7, 
is to be succeeded in July by a Japanese exhibition. 


THE annual report of the director of the National Gallery 
for 1901 has just been issued. It is stated that four pictures 
were purchased during the year—'* The Adoration of the 
Magi," by Benedotto Bonfigli ; “ The Coronation of the 
. Virgin," by Luca Signorelli; ‘ Portrait of a Young Man,” 
by Abraham Raquineau; and “ The Nativity," by Jacopo 
Pacchiarotto—and an interesting account of each picture is 
given in an appendix. The bequests and donations in- 
cluded C. Dressler's bust of John Ruskin, and four pictures 
by Paul Sandby, R.A., presented by Mr. William Sandby. 
The gallery in Trafalgar Square was visited by 478,346 per- 
sons on the free days during the year, and in addition, 
there were 35,704 visitors on the thirty Sunday afternoons 
on which the gallery was open. The Tate Gallery at 
Millbank was visited by 185,434 persons on free days and 
by 42,025 persons on Sundays; and an announcement is 
made that the refreshment-room at this gallery will now be 
open on Sunday afternoons. On Students’ day 67,998 per- 
sons in all were admitted to the two galleries, the ad- 
mission fees amounting to £1,700, or rather less than the 
preceding year. In view of the recent agitation about the 
danger of fire the public will be relieved to learn that, pend- 
ing the demolition of the neighbouring premises in Pall 
Mall, the party-wall at the extremity ofthe western wing 
of the National Gallery has been raised gft., and that the 
fire apparatus has been examined and extended under the 
advice of Commander Wells. | 


THE subject for the presentation plate of the Art Union of 
London for the coming yearisa painting by Mr. Yeend 
King, whicb, under tbe title of the ''Fold Yard," was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1900. 


In regard to the shocking fire in Hackney Road, wherein 
seven lives were lost, and to whicli we specially referred in 
our leading article last week, Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
F.R.I.B.A., late architect to the London County Council, 
makes the following strong comments :—“ The London 
Building Act demands fire-resisting construction in new 
premises like these, wbere they measure over a thousand 
superficial feet.. I will not stop to ask of what consequence 
this five-foot rod test is to the single victim or the seven. 
It is not devised in their interest, but, frankly, in the 
interest of the man who values the lives of his tenants at 
less than the extra cost of a fire-resisting floor, But, the 
principle being granted that such protection is necessary, 
common sense and humanity must join in scorn of the five- 
foot rod. And we must go a great deal further than this. 
The crop of these fatalities is in old buildings which, by 
hundreds of thousands, *used in part for trade and manu- 
facture and in part as a dwelling house as the Act defines, 
are untouched by its provisions. ۸ few years ago the 
Government cleverly rushed through in the middle of a 
Factory Act a protective clause that must already have 
saved many hundreds of lives at the cost of work done to 
old buildings. If our municipal bodies, that are so stout 
and so timorous by turns, would tackle this que:tion, they 
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have been dropped in Committee of the Lords, and the 
society, being successful, have withdrawn their opposition. 

The resolutions passed at the general meeting on the 2nd 
December, 1901r, with reference to Rural District By-laws 
to the effect that provisions in a model set should be made 
to enable Rural District Councils to regulate party walls 
as distinct from external walls, and also with reference to 
extending the regulations as to party walls laid down in the 
London Building Act to the whole of the United Kingdom, 
have been forwarded to the Local Government Board. 
The Board has not yet communicated its decision on 
these matters to the Council. 

The Council, hearing of the proposed colossal building 
to be erected by an American syndicate on the “island 
site” of the Holborn to Strand improvement scheme, and 
seeing anillustration of the design published in a periodical, 
sent a protest on the subject to the London County 
Council, from whom they received a sympathetic and 


satisfactory reply. ۱ 
The Joint Committee of the Royal Institute and the 


Surveyors' Institution have drafted a “ Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Easements of Light," which has received 
the approval of the Councils of the two bodies. . It has 


| now been referred back to the Joint Committee with powers 


to take steps to have it brought before Parliament as soon 
as possible. 

As the necessity of obtaining new premises is year by 
year growing more pressing, owing to the gradual expan- 
sion of the various interests with which the Institute is 
occupied, the Council have turned their serious attention 
to the matter. The sum of £1,000 has been invested in 
Indian Government Stock, and appears on the balance 
sheet appended to the report as the nucleus of a building 
fund, which will be allowed to accumulate practically at 
compound interest. Without wishing at the present 
moment, when no specific building scheme is before them, 
to open a formal subscription list, the Council beg leave to 
draw the attention of members to this fund, to the increase 
of which they would be very glad to receive any donations. 
The movement towards obtaining new premises has, how- 
ever, gone so far as this:—A Joint Committee of the 
Council of the Institute and the General Committee of the 
Architectural Association have met and have reported that 
it is desirable for the two organisations to combine in one 
building scheme. The Council have approved this report, 
and have agreed with the General Committee of the 
Architectural Association that while it was desirable that 
they should occupy one site and have some of the accom- 
modation in common, yet the respective premises should 
be to all intents and purposes separate buildings. 

The Joint Committee having thus reported on the 
desirability, are now considering the other point of their 
reference, i e., the possibility of the two bodies uniting in 
such a scheme. This can only be decided when definitc 
sites have come under discussion. Two members of tlic 
Joint Committee have been commissioned to take steps to 
find a suitable site. A rough estimate has shown that the 
requirements of the Institute will need some 10,000 ft. 
super, and those of the Architectural Association 5,000 ft. 
super. The Council will gladly receive information as to 
available sites from members. The present premises are 
leased to the Institute until the 24th March, 1920, but the 
lease can be determined at Midsummer, 1904, by giving 
six calendar months’ notice. 

Owing to the need of more accommodation the Council 
have had the basement room of the Institute premises 
converted into an office for the assistant secretary. They 
have also arranged for book-cases for octavo books to be 
fitted along the wall of the meeting-room, and are con- 
sidering a scheme for the treatment of the wall behind the 
President's chair, so as to allow for more picture space. 
In accordance with a suggestion made at the last annual 
general meeting, the Council have taken measures to 
secure more comfort and better lighting in the meeting 
room. 

In order that the Institute should to some extent co- 
operate in their useful work with the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society, the Council have arranged for one of their 
number to have a seat on the Committee of the Society, 
and Mr. W. D. Caröe has consented to serve as the 
Council's representative. The Council have contributed 


a donation of five guineas to the funds of the Society. The 


Council have granted a donation of fifty guineas to the 
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scheme. James Brooks was always a wise counsellor and 
loyal friend. J. M. Brydon, taken away in the midst of 
his work for the Institute as vice-president, and in the 
early tide of his fame as an architect, before he could see 
one stone of his life’s principal work placed upon another, 
will always be a memorable and pathetic figure. 

The Royal Gold Medal was not awarded last year, 
owing to the death of Queen Victoria. This year Mr. 
J. F. Bentley, the Council's nominee, died two days before 
the date appointed for his election. The Council, having 
consulted the King's pleasure, were unable to recommend 
the general body of the Institute to present the medal to 
Mr. Bentley's family, and have therefore 0 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 

The usual progressive examinations were held in June 
and November, 1901, and, as last year, the Council have 
to report a steady increase in the number of candidates for 
each of the examinations. In the Preliminary 206 passed ; 
in the Intermediate 95 passed; and in the Final and 
Special 68 passed. The total number of candidates 
examined during the year was 674, and the number of 
probationers now stands at 1,699, and of students 
at 402. 

One of the most interesting events of the year was the 
Institute visit to Glasgow in October. According to recent 
custom the annual dioner of the Institute is held at a non- 
metropolitan centre every third year; it was held in 1895 
in Manchester, in 1898 in Birmingham, so that in 1901 
came the turn of a non-metropolitan gathering. The 
Glasgow Institute, taking advantage of the fact that the 
International Exhibition would be a great attraction to 
their city, invited the Council to hold the annual dinner in 
Glasgow last year. The dinner took place at the Windsor 
Hotel on Thursday, the 4th October, the attendance being 
larger than at any previous Institute dinner, with the 
exception of that held in 19oo in London, when H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge was present. On Friday, the 5th, 
the Institute was publicly entertained by the Glasgow 
Institute at lunch, the Glasgow University at tea, and the 
Corporation of Glasgow ata largeevening reception. The 
hospitality shown to the Institute as a body and to members 
individually gave a social charm to a most interesting 
visit, The annual dinner will take place this year at the 
Hotel Métropole on Thursday, the ıgth June. 

Messrs. W. M. Fawcett and W. H. Seth-Smith have 
been elected as representatives of the Council on the 
Council of the Architectural Museum. The vacancy on 
the board of directors of the Architectural Union Company, 
caused by the death of Mr. Arthur Cates, has been filled by 
Mr. P. Gordon Smith. The vacancy on the Tribunal of 
Appeal (London Building Act, 1894), caused by the death 
Mr. Cates, has been filled by Mr. E. A. Gruning. Messrs. 
Thomas Blashill and John Slater have been appointed to 


represent the Institute at the annual Congress of the 


Sanitary Institute to be held at Manchester in September. 

The Council regret to say tbat the action they have 
taken with regard to the execution of. Mr. J. M. Brydon's 
design for the new Government buildings in Parliament 
Street and the amended conditions for the Liverpool 
Cathedral competition has been fruitless of result. The 
correspondence that has taken place with regard to these 
two matters has already been published in the Journal. 
In June last, on the recommendation of the Art Committee, 
a letter was written to the Dean of St. Paul's urging the 
public exhibition of the designs for the decoration of the 
drum of the dome. An acknowledgment of receipt of the 
letter was received from the Dean. On the 29th April, 
1901, a special general meeting, summoned under by-law 
68 by twelve subscribing members, was held to consider 
resolutions concerning the competition for the National 
Memorial to Queen Victoria. The resolutions which were 
passed were forwarded to Lord Esher, whose reply on 
behalf of the Memorial Committee is printed in the issue of 
the Journal for the 27th July, page 432. 

The Council have been in correspondence with the 
Ulster Society of Architects, a new society admitted into 
constitutional alliance with the Royal Institute of Arcbitects 
of Ireland, with regard to the Belfast Corporation Bill now 
before Parliament. Certain clausesgiving the control over 
the design, elevation, and height of buildings in Belfast 
were strongly opposed by the Ulster Society. The Council 
gave the society their unconditional approval and promise 
of active support if needed. The objectionable clauses 
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CONTRACT. 


HE members of the R.I.B.A. will be asked at the 
annual meeting on Monday evening next to sanction 
the issue of a form of agreement and schedule of conditions 
for building contracts for use where quantities form part 
of the contract, the document being based on the form now 
in use with such variations as are necessary to meet the 
requirements of the proposed new form. The following 
are the clauses of the existing form which have been modi. 
fied by the Practice Standing Committee to adapt them to 
the new purpose, the alterations and additions being printed 
in italics :— 

I.—The works shall be carried out in accordance with 
the directions and to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
architect, in accordance with the said drawings and speci. 
fication and bills of quantities, and in accordance with such 
further drawings, details, and instructions in explanation 
of the same as may from time to time be given by the 
architect. . . The contract drawings and specification 
and the priced bills of quantities shall remain in the custody ol 
the architect, and shall be produced by him at his office as 
and when required by the employer or by the contractor. 

3.— The contractor shall on the signing hereof furnish 
the architect with the fully priced bills of quantitus for his 
use or that of the surveyor appointed as in clause 13 
hereof, and for the purposes only of this contract. 

Clause 13.—The penultimate sentence to read :—The 
variations shall be valued at the rates contained in the 
priced bills of quantities, or, where the same may not apply, 
at rates proportionate to the prices therein contained. 

27.—The words “prime cost" or the initials P.C. 
applied in the specification and bills of quantities to goods 
to be obtained and fixed by the contractor, shall mean, 
unless otherwise stated in the specification or bill of 
quantities, the sum paid to the merchant after deducting 
all tcade discount for such goods in the ordinary course of 
delivery, but not deducting discount for cash, and such 
sum shall be exclusive of special carriage, the cost ol 
fixing, and contractor's profit. 

28.—The commencement of the clause to read :—The 
provisional sums mentioned in the specification and bills of 
quantities for materials to be supplied, or for work 0 
perfo:med by special artists or tradesmen, etc., etc. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
RAMBLING SKETCHES No. 1331. 


BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


ik exceptionally good casket and trowel, the das 

tion of which to the King formed part ol the 
recent ceremonial at the foundation-stone ۵۳ 
the Dartmouth Royal Naval College, were commissione 
by Mr. Aston Webb, the architect, from the Bromsgr 
Guild of Applied Arts. The very dainty amorini at the 
angles of the casket give much distinction to tne E 
and produce a pleasing outline. The naval در‎ 
prettily worked into the head of the trowel handle, a2 ct 
royal arms are worked out with admirable decorative ٤ 
on the face of the trowel. er- 

Amongst my sketches are notes of the quaint haters 6 
house and gateway at Kinross House, which figure = 
second part of Mr. Triggs’ “ Formal Gardens,” just e 
by Mr. Batsford; and another nice item therefrom 1 
dainty octagonal sundialfrom Wilton House. CR 

The other day I was able to make a note 8 Mr. aint 
Ashbee's garden in Cheyne Walk, which has à Lover 
wrought-iron screen across it containing in an 04 ie 
the gateway a pictured image of the celebrated ا‎ 

In a certain public park, through which meanders à P 2 
stream, the authorities have put a bridge, the form “broken: 
15 roughly suggested in my sketch. Instead of Pu strade 
backed bridge of the engineer, with its cast-iron ba ould 
and arch like a drain culvert, I imagine an architect i 
have tried for something like the design suggests, e, and 
giving the stream an open flow through the 4 t this 3 
obtaining a pleasing outline to the bridge. 157? cer of 
suggestive point of difference between the engin 
surveyor, and the architect ? 


facts that the balance of income over expenditure. 
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The following statement shows the appointments to 
assessorships during the year since the publication of 
the last Annual Report:—Public Baths, Camberwell, 
M. A. Saxon Snell; Commercial Travellers’ Schools, 
Pinner, Mr. B. Ingelow; Board School, Heston, Mr. T. J. 
Bailey; Thermal Pump, Buxton, Mr. T. H. Oldham; 
Public Library, Kingston-on-Thames, Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys; Infirmary, Leigh, Mr. Alex. Graham; Chapel, 
London, Mr. T. E. Collcutt; Union Offices, Eccleshall, 
Mr. P. Gordon Smith; Church, Southend-on-Sea, Mr. G. 
F. Bodley, R.A.; Market Hall, Oldham, Mr. E. Salomons; 
Public Offices, Aldershot, Mr. F. T. Baggallay ; Town 
Hall, Stockport, Mr, T. E. Collcutt ; Town Hall, Deptford, 
Mr. race Belcher, A.R.A.; Public Baths, Handsworth, 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman; Old Cliftonian Memorial, Clifton, 
Mr. R. Selden Wornum. 

Copies of the Institute “ Suggestions ” have been sent 
to the promoters of the following competitions, together 
with letters asking for a copy of the conditions for the 
Library. In cases where it has been known that no 
assessor was to be appointed; a letter strongly urging the 
appointment has been addressed to the promoters. In 
other cases a protest against the conditions has been made 
by the authority of the Council :—Board School, London, 
N.B.; Board School, Newmilns, N.B.; Board School, 
Sheffield; Municipal Buildings, Hereford; Post Office, 
Middleton; Constitutional Club, Hinckley; Library, 
Hawick; Masonic Hall, Egremont; Widening Bridge, 
Hamilton, N.B.; Market Hall, Llanrwst; Laying out 
Promenade, Penzance; Public Baths, Chelsea; Work- 
men's Dwellings, Dudley; Cemetery Chapel, Bexhill-on- 
Sea; Additions to Church, Sheffield; Gol: Club, Sandwich ; 
School, Guernsey; Municipal Buildings and Fire Station, 
Walton-on-Thames ; Baths, Camberwell ; Chapel, Cardiff; 
Hearts of Oak Office, London; Board School, Berwick- 
on-Tweed ; Cottages, Roscommon ; Mission Hall, Middles- 
brough; Union Offices, Eccleshall; Municipal Buildings, 
Stockport; Board School, Oldham; Isolation Hospital, 
Bexhill-on-Sea ; Board School, Blyth, Northumberland ; 
Isolation Hospital, Burslem ; Art Schools, Hull; Conser- 
vative Club, Addingham ; Laboratories, Northampton; 
Public Library, Kingston-on-Tbames ; Dwellings for the 
Poor, Glasgow; Guardians’ Offices, Barnsley; Schools, 
Par, Cornwall; Baptist Church and Schools, Hebden 
Bridge ; Offices, etc., Dartmouth; Infirmary, Leigh; Board 
School, Kirkcaldy, N.B.; Pauper and Idiot Colony, Man- 
chester ; Working Class Dwellings, Battersea; 
Church, Leeds; Yacht “Club House, Lowestoft ; 
Municipal Buildings, Mountain Ash ; Board School, South- 
all; Market, Oldham; Children’s Infirmary, Liverpool: 
Public Offices, Aldershot ; Free Library, Bristol; Working 
Class Dwellings, Liverpool; Board School, Barnsley ; 
Public Offices, New Malden; Town Hall, Harrogate; 
Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Dunstable; Ornamental Fountain, Montrose; Cemetery, 
Audenshaw ; Workmen’s Houses, Coleraine; Memorial, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Branch Library, Glasgow; Police 
and Fire Brigade Buildings, Sunderland; Hospital, Mex- 
borough; Free Library, Ilkeston; Queen Victoria Memorial, 
York ; Clock Tower, Cambridge; Nurses’ Home, Stoke-on- 
Trent; Generating Station Buildings, Stalybridge ; Cottage 
Hospital, Rhymney. 

The Council have great pleasure in drawing attention to 
the prosperous financial position of the Institute, as shown 
34 m year is £ 1,300, and that during the current year 
£1,000 has been invested in Indian Government Stock 
and £ 500 in Queensland Government Stock, thus bringing 
the total amount of the invested capital of the Institute 


up to £1 1, 5 ۰ 
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the first, excepting the cases to which we shall refer here- 


only one class of arbitration, namely, tlıat of party walls, 
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Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria in Victoria Square, 
Leeds, the area of the square be increased, and that an 
architectural laying out of the square form an inseparable 
part of the scheme. It was also resolved that six archi- 
tects, three to be nominated by the Council of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society, and three by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should be invited to submit sketch designs, and that a 
professional assessor should be appointed to place the 
designs in order of merit. A copy of the resolution was 
sent to the Lord Mayor as chairman of the Memorial 
Committee. 

Detailed reference is made in the report to the various 
meetings and excursions held during the year, also to the 
competitions amongst students for the society's prizes, 


Sn rr Ed 


ON ۸۳۳۴11 ۲۳ 
By E. A. GUNNING, F.S.L, ۳.۰ 


HE object of arbitration is, or should be, to simplify 
the decision of disputes. The arbitrator should be 
an expert in the matter which he has to decide, the object 
being to avoid waste of time in informing him ot the 
customs of professions and trades, and bringing evidence 
necessary to prove such matters, which he should, of his 
own knowledge, be able to decide upon without any such 
evidence. Arbitrations, too, should not, if before a lay 
arbitrator, be allowed to involve questions of law. ‘These, 
if they do arise, are better dealt with direct by the proper 
courts, though I shall afterwards show how an arbitrator 
can deal with them in case of need. ۱ 
There are three classes of arbitration—first, with two 
arbitrators and an umpire, the decision of the umpire alone 
being final; secondly, where the decision of the umpire in 
conjunction with one of the arbitrators is necessary ; 
thirdly, where there is a sole arbitrator. With regard to 


after, it is desirable to avoid having two arbitrators and an 
umpire, unless the arbitrators conduct the case on behalf 
of their respective clients. This is not so if cownsel or 
solicitors are employed, and in such a case the two arbi- 
trators merely sitting with the umpire, are practically more 
ornamental than useful. Under the second head, there is 


under the Metropolitan Building Act of 1894. Here it is 
necessary that two of the three surveyors should sign the 
award. Under the third head, where there is a sole arbi- 
trator, this is, in many respects, the best method of ۰ 
ing at a rapid decision on the points in dispute. 

The matters which come to the arbitration of an archi- 
tect or surveyor—and 1 use the word surveyor in the sense 
in which Sir Christopher Wren was surveyor to the fabric 
of St. Paul's, a title which has been held by his distin- 
guished successors to the present day—can be classed as 
follows :—Party walls under the London Building Act of 
1894; dangerous structures; questions arising out of the 
various factory Acts and amendments thereto; questions 
relating to light and air; building contracts; dilapida- 
tions ; professional questions between architect and client ; 
and compensation cases. Under this head would be 
included insurance claims. ۱ 


Party WALLS. 


With regard to the party-wall question, under the 
London Building Act, 1894, this is really the most frequent 
of disputes arising in our practice. The method of deal- 
ing with it is very carefully set out in Section 8, and I 
need hardly here waste time in describing the nature of 
the procedure. It amounts to this, that an arbitrator, or 
surveyor, 15 appointed by the building owner, and another 
by the adjoining owner, and if these two gentlemen cannot 
agree on the merits of the case, they must agree to refer 
the matter to the umpire, technically known as the third 
surveyor. On his undertaking the reference, the procedure 
usually begins with a visit to and careful inspection of the 
structure in question, which, under the existing Act, may 
also include party fence walls, the Act of 1855 not referring 
to these. A consultation then generally follows as to the 


“+ From a paper read at a meeting of the Architectural Association 
held on the 25th ult, 
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THE PASSMORE EDWARDS SAILORS’ HOME. 
` NIVEN AND WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS. 


This interesting building is now in course of erection, 
and there are few more characteristic examples of inde- 
pendent modern design in street architecture now being 
built. It is one of the curiosities of hanging at the Royal 
Academy that buildings of this quality are rejected, whilst 
work without a particle of interest is continually accepted. 

The scheme for the new Sailors' Home has been greatly 
enlarged since the Duke of Fife laid the foundation stone in 
July last. The original site, which has a perfectly unique 
position, was chiefly given by Mrs. Calder. An extension 
was made to meet the need of Danish, German, Scandi- 
navian, and other sons of the Northmen visiting our shores, 
and the Queen graciously consented that it should be called 
the Alexandra Wing. Mrs. Sam Lewis enabled the society 
to acquire the extended site by her opportune gift of 
£1,000. In order that King Edward the Seventh’s 
Nautical School should be worthy of its name, the board 
have fortunately managed to acquire an adjoining house, 
so that the Palace will contain, not only ample school 
accommodation, but 100 rooms (counting bed and reading- 
rooms, halls, &c.), as also over 60 beds. A greenery and 
conservatory greatly add to theattractiveness of the Home. 
The estimated cost of the entire building is £18,000, to- 
wards which Mr. [. Passmore Edwards has already 
promised £10,000; and another £18,000 will be required 
for the sites, with equipment and small endowment, 
involving a total expenditure of £36,000. We give a view 
showing the building as it willappear. Messrs. Niven and 
Wigglesworth, 34, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., are the 
architects, and Messrs. Dove Bros., Studd Street, Islington, 
N., are the builders, 


Do 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
` SOCIETY. 


HE annual report of the Council of the Leeds and 

Yorkshire Architectural Society has just reached us. 
The Council report a considerable increase in the ۰ 
ship of the Society. There are now 62 members, 46 
associates, and 26 honorary members (a total of 134), 
representing an increase of four members, twelve associates, 
and seven honorary members, 2.4. a total increase of 23 for 
the year. 

Amongst the work of the Society during the past year, 
we note that the new draft by-laws of the Leeds 
Corporation were considered by the society, and various 
alterations were suggested. The city authorities were not 
disposed to consider same or to grant an extension of time 
in which the society might discuss the by-laws. When 
the Local Board Inspector appears in Leeds to hear 
objections, the society will give evidence before him in 
support oftheir views. 

The Council of the society raised an objection to the 
asiessor for the new baths at Bramley and York Road, 
Leeds, nominated by the Leeds City Authorities, on the 
grounds that the assessor in such a competition should be 
an expert in the design and construction of baths. The 
council also suggested the names of some architects who 
would meet with their approval if appointed to the post 
of adjudicator. The assessor, though verbally expressing 
his willinguess to refer the matter to the Leeds town 
clerk, refused to withdraw from his appointment and 
awarded the premiums. The council of this society laid 
the correspondence with the assessor before the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects asking them to 
endorse the action of this society. This the Council of 
the Royal Institute refused to do, stating that they con- 
sidered it sufficient that an architect on being appointed 
an assessor in any competition should make such 
enquiries as would qualify him to judge of the merits of 
the designs submitted, whether he were a specialist in the 
particular kind ot building to be erected or not. The 
council of the society wrote to the council of the Royal 
Institute saying that they could not agree with them in 
their decision. 

A resolution was carried by the Council to the effect 
that in the event of ihe Leeds Queen Victoria Memorial 
Committee deciding to place the proposed Memorial to 
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means of erecting and maintaining screens or other physical 
obstructions. Arbitrations under this head arise under 
different circumstances. The arbitrator or umpire may be 
appointed by agreement; he may be appointed by the 
judge of the Court in which the case is tried, or he may be 
required simply to report to the judge his independent 
opinion of the case. In this sense he is practically an 
arbitrator, inasmuch as the judge would probably, and in 
nearly every case, give his judgment in accordance with 
such report, if confined strictly to questions of fact, The 
duties of the arbitrator here are very wide, and he can, and 
should, often do much to bring the parties together by 
suggesting a reasonable compromise, either by the modif- 
cation of the defendant’s proposed building, by reasonable 
compensation for the injury likely to be inflicted, or often 
successfully by suggesting an improvement to the plaintif's 
building—of course, in the latter case to be carried out at 
the expense of the defendant. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 


The next class we have to deal with are dilapidations. 
These are more strictly matters of account. The repairing 
clauses in leases and agreements are often vague, and itis, 
therefore, often difficult to arrive at a decision. The 
arbitrator must determine on the items of claim which he 
intends ta allow, and after that price them according to the 
best of his knowledge. 


ARCHITECT AND CLIENT. 


A more delicate question than that arising between 
architects and their clients cannot be conceived. Often 
these cases are painful to hear and to decide; they usually 
take the shape of an alleged overcharge on the part of the 
architect, resisted by a counterclaim for his negligence, 
and damages arising therefrom. The procedure is the 
same as in other arbitrations, but in this—more than in 
any other class of cases—there is apt to be personal feeling 
and recrimination. In my own experience most such cases 
arise where the so-called architect is not a member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, but nevertheless 
attempts to use, and often to unduly interpret and strain to 
the utmost, the schedule of professional charges. 


CoMPENSATION CASES. 


With compensation cases the architect has comparatively 
little to do. These claims generally arise with reference to 
properties taken under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. They may arise as a consequence of damage caused 
by the construction of neighbouring buildings or works 
both asregards structural damage and consequential injury; 
and there may be other causes of complaint. But, as a 
rule—and particularly as to compensation for compulsory 
purchase—-these are left in the hands of surveyors or agents, 
pure and simple. I mean agents dealing with properties, 
and accustomed to assess the value of land, and the rental 
values of land and buildings. I am sorry to say that, with 
the occasional exception of the plaintiff's case in actions for 
injury to light and air, there is no class of arbitration OF 
trial in which such exaggeration takes place as in compet 
sation cases. This would seem to arise under the idea that 
a jury or an arbitrator would average the claims made 
against the counter offers. It appears often in these cases 
quite impossible to give conscientious evidence, as that 
would be of no use to the party represented. In fact, ۴ 
witnesses too often consider that they are advocates rather 
than experts. A well-known judge once remarked that there 
were three classes of witnesses—the truthful, the perjure, 
and the professional expert. 


DUTIES OF ARBITRATORS AND UMPIRES. 


With regard to the duties of arbitrators and nn 
Should arbitrators be employed, their duty is to p 
each his own case: to boil it down and simplify it, s0 85 : 
only produce the salient points of real importance n 
hearing. I have already said that arbitration is Reps 
to simplify the settlement of disputes, and 1 cannot to 
strongly advise anybody engaged in this class of practice 9 
be most particular and most careful in preparing the ge 
for his side, fully setting forth his case without کو‎ 
exaggeration. More than this: he should, if he im 
endeavour to ascertain and to work out the oppone 
case, so asto be ready to meet his opponent's arn 0 
He should have every drawing, every paper that be ha 
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nature of the award, witnesses being seldom or never 
called. The third surveyor then drafts the award, sending 
a copy of the draft to each of the others, and having, if 
necessary, a further meeting in which the terms of this 
award are finally discussed. 1 is necessary that the 
award should be signed by two out of the three surveyors ; 


but, as a matter of fact, the decision really is tbat of the 


third surveyor alone, as the building owner's surveyor, in 
order to proceed with his work, is practically bound to 
adopt his decision. And here 1 ought to mention one 
difference between this species of award and any other. 
As a rule, the arbitrator or umpire is both judge and jury, 
and questions of fact determined by him cannot be re- 
argued or opened up again, but under the clauses allowing 
for appeal to the County Court, and from that to the 
superior courts, against an award, it is possible to open up 
the whole case from the beginning, even to a recapitula- 
tion of the evidence (if any) and arguments originally 
placed before the third surveyor, and even to offer fresh 
evidence. Here we find that the above-quoted Act has 
materially increased the difficulties of the surveyors in 
dealing with party or party-fence structures, All former 
building Acts made no mention of compensation to the 
adjoining owner for disturbance—in none of the former 
Acts was this mentioned—and the building-owner had the 
right of rebuilding if he could prove that this was neces- 
sary or advisable, even for his own purposes only, without 
regarding the convenience of his neighbour. The effect of 
this alteration in the law has been a bad one. The adjoin- 
ing owner either wishes to keep his premises to himself 
for his own purposes, and without disturbance, in which 


++ case he fights strenuously to maintain the structure, which 


for reasons of public policy ought to be renewed, or he 
makes it a means of extortion, demanding an unreason- 
able and often imagináry amount of compensation. This 
very often increases the difficulties of the third surveyor, 
as he is naturally led to countenance the retention of party 
structures which would be better pulled down and rebuilt. 
In this case, as in others, I will give the form and nature 
of award later on. 


“ 


DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 


With regard to the dangerous structures, this is a new 
form of arbitration, arising under the Act of 1894. 
Formerly all such cases were under the jurisdiction of and 
were tried at the police-court of the dstrict. It is now 
open to any one conceiving himself aggrieved by the 
receipt of a dangerous structure notice to give notice under 
Part و‎ ofthe Act, provided he does so within seven days, 
requiring the matter to be referred to arbitration, and 
Clause soy of the Act prescribes the method in which this 
shall be done. It is practically a repetition of the pro- 
cedure in party walls, with the exception that the award is 
signed by the arbitrator or umpire only, In this case, if 
the owner of the alleged dangerous structure does not 
demand within seven days after service of the notice the 
appointment of an arbitrator, the matter reverts to the 
police-courts, as under the former Acts. 


| LIGHT AND ۰ 
- We now come to arbitrations on questions of light and 


` air, by far the most difficult of any with which an architect 


or surveyor cau be called on to deal. The state of the 
law on this subject could not be more unsatisfactory than 
it is, owing to the conflicting decisions of various judges 
and the reversal of the judgments of the Court of first 
instance by the Courts of Appeal—notably in recent cases. 
Efforts are being made to obtain a revision of the law as 
to easements of this class by a joint Special Committee 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Surveyors’ Institution, with the assistance of two 
eminent King’s Counsel. A Bill will be introduced into 
Parliament, we hope, in the current session, and 1 think 
every one will wish it success In simplifying matter of such 
great complication and difficulty. The main principles of 
the proposed Bill are settlement by arbitration, the pro- 
ceedings being similar to those under the Factory Act; 
the elimination of extravagant claims for special uses of 
ancient lights; the extinction of claims of this class in 
future buildings not already possessing ancient lights; and 
the simplification of means of objecting to such rights being 
acquired by the simple means of giving a statutory notice 
of objection instead of the present cumbrous and barbarous 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.* 
By W. D. CAROE. 
۱ (Continued from page 304.) oo 
‘OW let us close the consideration of churches by briefly 
( applying these principlestoa hypotheticalcase, You 
are called upon to “ restore ” (that is the invariable word 
used) an ancient church. You will, in the first place, be 
wise to ascertain the general views of your employers—the 
incumbent, the wardens, and probably a restoration 
committee. You will have to adapt yourself to many 


divergent circumstances. ۱ 1 

You may meet genuine ecclesiologists and antiquaries 
whose knowledge of the fabric and its history is ample and 
unique. To work with such is a genuine source of delight. 
Or you may have to with entbusiasts in different degrees ; 
those who would make the building conform to the most 


be raised by the opposite side should be foreseen. The two | advanced modern ideas of church planning, careless. how 


architects, whether acting as arbitrators or not, should - 


such requirements fit in with its past. Or there 6٥ 
parson, full of enthusiasm and high purpose, who tells .us 


bis aims are “Gothic” (which, I warn you, may mean a 


kankering after somebody's catalogue). In such case I 
counsel tactful agreement, with a silent girding on of your 
armour of steadfastness. Or, again, you will too frequently 
meet those who have a merely perfunctory regard for the 
beauties and history of the building, and whose only idea is 
to make it serve at the least possible cost; and finally 
those— comparable almost with the first I have mentioned 
— who will loyally do their utmost to second your efforts 
and adopt your advice. Of these, let me add, there are 
many, but never enough. 

In all cases your principles will be constant, but as your 
tacttulness in pressing them so will your success be in 
attainment. I am reminded of a charming and worthy 
vicar whose first request to me was to spare him from 
“twaddle ” about the history of his church. He cared not 


for history; all he wanted was to make it stable and useful, 


at the least cost. I believe I satisfied his demands in every 
particular. I took care to observe the historical demands 
made upon me also, for they happened to be the key of the 
situation, and I am told that he now poses as the local 
archaologist, and expounds the history of his church to 
interested visitors. 

Now, I assume, of course, your accurate general know- 
ledge of dates. You will seárch out cautiously and stead- 
fastly the growth of the building from its earliest days, 
not only the main dates, which are probably easy enough, 
but its gradual growth and change. Observe, first of all, 
the plinths: look carefully at their junctions in internal 
angles and their respective levels. You may find nave 
and.chancel relatively of the same date, but the plinth 
junction will tell you which was erected first. Remember 
always that the doing away with, or the renewal of, a. 
single stone in such a position may wipe out for ever the 
evidences of the building's development.. Then look care- 
fully for any straight joints in walls, which point with 
certainty to a change of plan, and note very exactly. any 
differences of masonry. . Then ‘see if the windows are 
original or subsequent insertions. Our forefathers were 
skilful, indeed, at these insertions, whether of windows or 
whole arcades, and your most careful scrutiny will some- 
times be wanted. Discover also old levels of floors and of 
ground. In excavating for the latter look for any pieces 
of old leaded glass. I once discovered the missing link of 
a curious and interesting traceried window by the form of 
glass of an aperture buried in the earth opposite the 


window, which had been partially destroyed and built up. 


These are a few cursory ideas upon what may seem small, 
but are fertile sources of great help in the development of 
a preservation scheme. TE ZEE 

By a careful examination of roof timbers I have seen 
the recovery, without the slightest doubt, of the whole 
form of an intricate roof of varying dates, and nearly all 
its parts, which had been mixed up indiscriminately in an 
eighteenth-century reconstruction, of quite a different form. 

Be careful of pitfalls. Remember that you may not 
have been the first called upon to work your will upon the 
building. There were restorers even in the early-centuries, 
and many a history has been wiped out by endeavouring 


`> From a paper read before the Architectural Association on the 
Irth ult. 0 : ا‎ 
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produce during the case, readily accessible and at hand, in 
In party wall cases, before 


made of the wall, both in plan, elevation, and section. The 


wall should be plumbed to ascertain how far, if at all, it is. 


out of the upright; and the nature of the materials of 
which it is composed should be, as far as possible, ascer- 
tained. The sutveyor to the building owner should also 3 
prepared to state exactly what he really proposes to do, 
which cannot always be disclosed by the statutory party- 
wall notice, as this has to be given in advance, and it is not 
always possible at first to ascertain the exact circumstances 
of the case and condition of the structure in question. . 
Now, in speaking of the duties of arbitrators as such, 
where there is an umpire, 1 may as well say that under this 
head I include the duties of architects or surveyors who 
have to prepare their side of the case for hearing. 
of these cases the same care should be taken in preparation 
— no points should be over-looked, and the points likely to 


before the hearing agree facts as far as they possibly can; 
they should verify each other's drawings. In cases of light 
and air they should prepare a model, to be jointly agreed 
upon by both parties, and they should do everything to 
avoid disputes as to fact at the hearing, so that time will 
not be wasted in producing a lot of evidence to prove any- 
tbing which ought not to require proof at all. 
MATTERS ARISING OUT or THE Factory ۰ 


With regard to the Factory Acts, arbitrations are a pro- 
cedure of comparatively modern form. They arise out of 
the operation of the original Factory Act and of numerous 
amendments of such Act, and are confined to determining 
the necessary provision for means of escape in case of fire 
and to certain sanitary arrangements, both of which appear 
formerly to have been much neglected. Many difficult 
cases arise, owing to practical considerations, and the 
necessity of obtaining rights of way or access to the pre- 
mises of neighbouring owners. 1 must say that the London 
County Council, as the statutory authority, though gradu- 
ally improving in this respect, sometimes render these 
matters very difficult to decide by incorporating in their 
notices requirements, conditions, and provisions with which 
it is absolutely impossible for the owners of property to 
comply. But that procedure of some sort was imminently 
necessary is quite clear. These questions bear very hardly 
on owners of property, who might in many respects be 
more leniently dealt with than they are at present. In 
this case the presence of umpire and two arbitrators is 
necessary at the hearing. The parties may or may not be 
represented by solicitors or counsel. The decision, how- 
ever, rests solely with the umpire. As in all other cases, 
there is an appeal to the Courts ; but this appeal can only 
be on points of law and the validity of award, but not upon 
the facts as originally decided. 

BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 


Troublesome matters are arbitrations 'arising out of 
builders’ contracts. Here, again, much can be done to 
shorten a reference by agreeing beforehand to such items 
as possible, and also by agreeing in what order the claim 
and counterclaim, if any, should be taken, so that in case 


putes only too likely to be prolonged. It is no unusual 
thing for the hearing of an arbitration on a building contract 
to last for any time from twenty to forty days, when any- 
thing that either party might bave gained is completely 
swept away by costs. In these protracted cases nearly 
always personal feeling is introduced, which does not tend 
to promote a rapid settlement. Under the form of contract 
now in general use, the arbitration can only be opened after 
completion of the works, or when either party is dissatisfied 
with the architect's final certificate. - But there are many 
cases in which much friction can be avoided and time 
saved by a hearing during progress of the works. The 
architect of a building must always remember that he is 
not only the agent of his client or employer; he must 
also during the progress of the works as above mentioned 
hold the scales of justice between employer and contractor. 
Questions as to materials and workmanship may arise 


which it is difficult to determine later on, when much of 


the constructive work has been covered up. 
(To be continued.) 


-order to avoid waste of time. ٤ 
the third surveyor is called in, accurate drawings should be 


of need an interim decision may be given, shortening dis- 
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Mr. Fuller states that in his opinion immemorial and 
unchallenged usage has established a public right upon all 
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| the tracks in question, and that presumption of dedication 


may be held to exist, and that the present fence, in so far 
as the tracks in question are concerned, is an illegal ob. 
struction and ought to be removed. He does not think, 
however, that the county council would be justified, with. 
out a further and fuller inquiry, in taking any action in the 
matter. 

The Roads and Bridges Committee decided to take time 
to consider the subject before making any recommendation 
to the county council. ۱ 


— 
NEW WEST RIDING COUNTY ASYLUM. 


ART of the new lunatic asylum which the West Riding 
۳ County Council are building at Scalebor Park, Burley- 
in-Wharfedale, for the treatment of private patients, will be 
opened in the course of a few months. The scheme, 
which was begun just over three years ago, embraces five 
blocks, with accommodation for 210 patients, the approxi- 
mate cost of the estate and buildings being about £ 120,000. 
It is the intention of the authorities to first bring into use 
the administrative block and the two blocks on the female 
side, which are now in the hands of the furnishers. The 
other two blocks will be completed shortly. Mr. ]. 
Vickers Edwards, the West Riding Surveyor, is the archi- 
tect, and the contractor is Mr. Isaac Gould, of Leeds. 
Amongst the sub-contractors are Messrs. W. Summer- 
scales & Sons, Limited, of Keighley, who are fitting up 
the laundry, and Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbitt, of Leicester, 
who are carrying out the ventilation. Mr. G. W. France 
is the Clerk of the Works. 


— mo — ám 


TRADE NOTES. 


T" E ventilation of St. Mary's Street boy's school, Kidder- 

minster, has been carried out by means of Mackays 
patent direct.acting turret ventilators, and improved 
quadrant inlets supplied by the sole makers Mess. 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow and 
Manchester. 


Mr. Sam Dearbs of Victoria Works, Harlow, informs us 
that his well known self-locking system of patent glazing 
has lately been adopted for the new roofing at Fulham 
Workhouse, and for the extensions at Messrs. Mann, 
Crossman, & Paulines, Mile End, and for the Walthamstow 
School Board, also for electric lighting power stations and 
car sheds at Oban, Broughty Ferry, Ilford, Sutton, Cape 
Town, and Weston-super- Mare, etc. 


THE new muncipal buildings, town halls, court room, police 
offices, and swimming baths for the Town Council of Clyde- 
bank are ventilated and warmed on Key’s improve i 
'" Plenum" method, whereby the air being filtered an 
warmed in winter, and filtered and cooled ia summer, 5 
propelled into the apartments in such volume as will renew 
the air within them from 7 to 14 times per hour, positively, 
and without draughts. The designing of the schene an 
the whole work of fitting up the apparatus, including steam 
boilers, steam engines, air propellers, etc, being id^ 
out by Mr. William Key, of London andGlasgow, ۳ 
James Miller, LA., Blythswood Square, Glasgow, was 6ا‎ 
Architect. l 


Tue extensions to the technical school, Sale, are d 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands Pai 
Manchester grates, exhaust roof ventilaters and special in i 
panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 0 
and Brother, of Manchester. ` 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 59 

erected a new clock, showing time upon two dials, at the 

Roehampton Horse Polo Club Pavillion, neat London. 

They have also clocks in hand for Hesketh Park Estate 

Golf Club House, Southport, Myddle Church, Shrewsbury: 

Zo. Snoring Church, Norfolk, and Capenhurst Church; 
ester. | 
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to make subsequent restorations into original works. I 
know of two curious columns in a fine church which, 
differing from the rest of an obvious Norman arcade, are 
fondly regarded and honoured locally as the last remnant 
. of the Anglo-Saxon fabric. They are clever insertions 
of the fifteenth century. Difficult elucidation will often be 
overcome by a recognition of subsequent change. 

Then you have the difficulty to face—what builder are 
. you to employ? Almost to a certainty your committee 
. will want competition among local firms. Now it is one 
. of the misfortunes of modern methods that the architect 
cannot spend his whole time upon each of his works. We 
have to accept that inevitable difficulty. And he has per- 
force to do his work through the fingers of the artisan. In 
the country the local builder builds cottages, repairs the 
squire's mansion, and executes the periodical dilapidations 
` at the parsonage, and generally does the odd jobbing of 
` the district, with some drainage thrown in. I respect him 
and like to employ him in his own line. Where can he 
and his men gain the intricate knowledge to tackle the 
historical preservation of an ancient edifice, where tender- 
ness and knowledge in every touch are essential? There 
are fortunately, though few and far between, builders who 
have made such work a hobby and brought up intelligent 
. foremen and workmen to be experts in it. To such I 
acknowledge my indebtedness. Your business is to find 
such, to meet him on the spot, and arrange with him a fair 
price for the work. The damage which has been done— 
absolutely irreparable—to our churches, by turning on the 
local builder and undertaker, even if he be the church- 
warden, is immense. With the soundest views and best 
endeavours and instructions, the architect cannot cope 
. with the ordinary workman's intrinsic ignorance. 

Here is one of the many pitfalls, I pray you take warning 
and avoid. Competition in such work is pure madness. 

But having completed your difficult undertaking, and 
preserved your fabric in a thoroughlv reverent spirit, you 
are called upon to advise as to its furnishings. Let me beg 
of you another form of preservation. Preserve it from the 
garish tile floor, the meretricious brass lectern and all the 
. blatant brasswork, the cathedral glass in varied tints, the 


2 pitch pine stalls and seats, and all those other elements of 


the taste which have distinguished the Victorian era, and 
are the shame of the age of church restoration. Preserve 
it also, or do all you can to persuade those in authority to 
` preserve it, from the wiles and wares of the church fur- 
nisher and the indifferent glass painter —specially such as 
he from Munich—and the organ cases of the organ builder. 
D» you not recognise the difficulty of your task? 


Ne 


^ THE ENCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. 


“HE Marquis of Bath, the Hon. Percy Wyndham, and 

; Mr..J. M. Fuller, M.P., who have been appointed by 
the Wilts County Council to inquire into the petition from 
the Amesbury Parish Council, complaining of the stoppage 
of certain alleged public rights of way leading to Stone- 
henge by the erection of a wire fence, have presented their 
reports to the-Rbads and Bridges Committee of the county 
council. B 

Mr. Wyndham states that in his judgment the public 
wlio: visit Stonehenge do so as licensees, in the same .way 
as many places of interest or beauty are visited on land in 
private ownership, without its ever being intended or 
supposed that a public right has been established by their 
so doing. He is therefore against the county council 
taking action, but expresses no opinion as to whether or 
not it is advisable that Stonehenge, under the altered 
condition of its surroundings, should be enclosed. He 
re-echoes the hope already expressed by the county 
council that Stonehenge should become the property of 
tbe nation. 0 ۱ ۱ 7 

Lord Bath says that he is of opinion that the tracks to 
which their attention was called were in the nature of a 
trespass, to which, perhaps, no importance had been 
attached owing to the slight traffic and inconvenience 
caused. He is strongly of opinion that, even if it be 
decided that the tracks are rights of way and that the en- 
closure blocks them, it would be extremely undesirable for 
. the county council to take over the powers and duties of 


۰ 


the Amesbury Rural District Council. 
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good and effective result could be obtained. Mr. 82 
gives us a somewhat attractive suggestion in Plate III. 

In regard to the designing of cottages some excellent 
suggestions are made, and the plan in Plate VI. gives us 
a clever attempt to get rid of the doleful recessed backs 
so usual in the ordinary type of working-class dwellings. 
We fear, however, the houses are planned on too lavish 
a scale for the average tenant of the wage-earning classes. 
From the entrance porch we gain access to a living room 
IS ft. by 13 ft. with bay wiudow. The stairs go up 
directly out of this room, and the larder is placed under 
the stairs with window opening into the porch, Behind 
theliving room and opening out of it we have a parlour 
IO ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. The scullery also opening out of the 
living room is 7 ft. square, and contains copper and sink. 
Coal-house and w.c. are placed beyond the scullery, but 
within the main walls of the house. The parlour has a 
bay window, and the usual ugly back yard excresences are 
entirely done away with. Then there are three bedrooms 
upstairs one 12 ft. by 13 ft., another 12 ft. by 8 ft. 4 in., 
and the third 12 ft. by و‎ ft. 3 in. Then there is theluxury 
of a bath-room which comes over the front entrance. The 
interior fitments of the living room (Plate IX.) suggest 
further comforts and conveniences than the tenants of the 
average working-class dwelling are accustomed, such as a 
good dresser with cupboards underneath on one side of the 
fireplace, and on the other side cupboards and bookshelves, 
with a settle running along the wall therefrom. We 
are somewhat doubtful as to how all this convenience 
and comparative luxury can be included in the cost of 
such dwellings, though at the same time we are fully 
persuaded of the real practical value and' comfort of 
building and fitting such cottage homes as are here 
We quite 
agree, too, with Mr.|Unwin’s sensible remarks as to the real 
need-be for making the living apartment roomy, convenient, 
and comfortable, with sunny aspect and cheerful outlook, 
and that it is worse than folly to take space from this 
simply to add to the size of a parlour, used perhaps once 
a week, or to form a small passage for the very doubtful 
advantage of having two doors between the inmates and 
fresh air. The author's suggestions as to the importance 
of planing a living room so that the doors or stairs may not 
destroy the comfort, or even sense of comfort, are also 
very much to the point, and likewise in regard to the 
domestic arrangements connected with scullery, larder, &c. 
The whole problem of housing is fraught with real 
difficulties, but the chief one is unquestionably that which 
relates to cost. But we think in this little pamphlet a 
somewhat middle course has been suggested by Messrs. 
Parker & Unwin, and one which is at least common sense, 
and more or less practicable. At any rate it is excellently 
suggestive, and to be welcomed as a useful addition to the 
practical literature on the subject. 


ene AREAS کو‎ 


A CHURCH CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HERE is open just now at the Church House 
Westminster, a small but choice exhibition in con- 
nection with the Church Crafts League, which is well 
worth the attention of architects as they will find several 
things well off the lines of the ordinary commercial element 
appertaining to church furniture and decoration. Amongst 
the metal work we note the candlestands of bright forged 
iron (18) by Nelson Dawson, whose eagle -lectern (2) also 
attracts us as an admirable example of vigorous Original 
design. Mr. Dawson also exhibits some admirable 
candelabra of forged iron (21);.likewise a hanging lamp 
and bracket (13), and some electric light fittings (10 and 
11). The same craftsman's candlesticks of forged iron 
are also noteworthy for their simple good outline; it is a 
pity such objects as this are not priced. In the “* Portion 
of a Monument—an Angel" (6) by F. M. Taubman, we 
have a most delightfully modelled child's figure. The 
altar front (4) by T. Stirling Lee, showing in the centre 
panel, “Christ, Sacrifice, Priest, and King," and in the 
side panels, “ The Sacrifice of the Apostles,” exhibits 
some refined expressive modelling. 
Some characteristic work is shown by F. W. Pomeroy 
in his sketch models of S. John the Baptist (24), and 
Virgin and Child (25). Harold Stabler shows some dainty 
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indicated by Messrs. Barry Parker & Unwin. 


In this way, he urges, every house could be | 
planned, so that there should be a sunny aspect for the 
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THE COMMON SENSE PLANNING OF 
| COTTAGE HOMES. 


E remarked the other week upon the difficulty of 
providing the right kind of cottage homes for the 
working classes in our towns and suburbs. The question of 


cost seems to so obliterate every other possibility in all 
cases where a fair return upon expenditure is demanded. 
Even in country places the idea of 06 with some real 
regard to the comfort and convenience of those who are 
to be housed seems to be only possible of achievement 


where there is some philanthropic motive at the back of 


it. And yet it has always seemed to us that even admitting 
the difficulty in regard to the question of cost, there was 
room for á very great improvement not only in design, but 
also in construction. . We may take it that the London 
County Council, and the municipal authorities of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, and other large cities and 
towns have given such consideration to the building of 
improved dwellings within the town areas as could be 
reasonably expected, but we await with considerable 
interest their efforts in regard to the laying out of building 
estates in suburban districts, such as are contemplated, 
for instance, by the London County Council and the 
Manchester City Council. If they are going to repeat 
the old, old story of rows upon rows of cottages of the 
type with which one is only too sadly familiar in the 
suburban districts of London, then we are not sure that 
for most things we should not prefer a self-contained 
tenement in one of the blocks of L.C.C. dwellings down 
Shoreditch way. ۱ 

, There are several very essential conditions for the 
satisfactory disposition of working-class dwellings upon 
a suburban building estate. Plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine are not merely desirable, but are absolutely essential 
from the hygienic point of view. Therefore the question 
of aspect becomes an important primary consideration, and 
the due provision for the free access of these two essential 
elements of healthy living a matter of necessity. In a 
pamphlet entitled “ Cottage Plans and Common Sense " 
(Fabian Tract No. 109, to be had from the Fabian Society, 
3, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C., price 1d.), Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, the author, deals very carefully and sensibly with 
this problem. He strongly deprecates the back-yard 
arrangement—-'5 wells of stagnant air, too often vitiated 
by decaying rubbish and drains," areas of squalid ugliness, 
too often sunless, and always dreary. In place of wasting 
the space which must necessarly be given to each house in 
stuffy yards and dirty back streets, Mr. Unwin would 
amalgamate this space and form a central square or garden 


ing quadrangles opening‘one into the other, with wide streets 
at intervals. 


chief rooms, and a pleasant outlook botlı front and back. 
Each square could have some individuality of treatment, 
the entrances could be utilised to produce some little 
central feature, “and the effect of thus grouping small 


cottages to produce collectively a larger unit in the street, 


of a scale capable of assuming some dignity, would be such 


an improvement as will not readily be realised by any who 
have not seen what a few simple college quads may do for 


an otherwise common-place street." Mr. Unwin calculates 
that in this way from twenty to thirty houses, according 
to size, can be arranged to an acre, including streets, and 
he contends that this number should nowhere be exceeded 
except under very great pressure. Moreover, as he points 
out, these suggested squares would be open to the sun, 
and airy without being draughty, whilst the distance 
across would prevent the overlooking of windows, and so 


'ensure the necessary privacy of the houses, in spite of the 


absence of back yards. The laying out of these central 
squares would, of course, be a matter of taste, and a good 
deal of their beauty, to say nothing of their utility, would 
depend upon the way in which this work was carried out. 
But one can imagine a number of ways in which a very 


ofit, grouping the cottages round such open spaces, form- 
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A sPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday evening last when 
the following motion was carried by acclamation :—“ That, 
subject to His Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to Mr Thomas Edward Callcutt, for his work as 
an Architect." Afterwards the Annual General Meeting 
was held when the the Annual Report of the Council 
from which we gave some extracts last week, was adopted. 
Messrs. Louis Ambler and H. 5. East were nomi 
nated as auditors for the ensuing year, and then the 
Statutory Board of Examiners under the London Building 
Act, 1894, and other Acts of Parliament, for the ensuing 
year of office, were appointed as follows :—Lacy W. Ridge, 
J. Douglas Mathews, Arthur Ashbridge, Thomas Blashill 
Arthur Crow, F. W. H. Hunt, R. P. Notley, Prof. Roger 
Smith, H. D. Searles Wood, B. Tabberer, T. H. Watson, 
W. Grellier, W. E. Cltfton, F. E. Eales and F. Hammond. 


THE proposed new Form of Building Contract for use 
where quantities are to form part of the contract, and 
which we printed in our last issue, was duly approved at 
the R.I.B.A. meeting on Monday evening last, only two 
members dissenting. At the same meeting Mr. J. G. 5. 
Gibson and Mr. H. W. Chatters (Cheltenham) were elected 
Fellows of the Institute. Mr. Alfred Arthur Hudson, of 
Bacombe Warren, Wendover, Bucks, was, at the same 
time, elected an Hon. Associate. 
Or special interest to architects is the article on Mr. F. 
Lynn Jenkins by Mr. Spielman in '* A Magazine of Att 
for May, which illustrates the admirable permanent 
coloured decorations he has done at the Lloyd's Registry 
for the architect, Mr. T. E. Callcutt, nothing nicer hasbeen 
done recently in low-relief sculpture than the panels Mr. 
dut did for the P. and O. Co.'s portion at the Pars 
xhibition. Work of Mr. Jenkin's sort is much needed 
nowadays; there are no end of chances for it, and we 
sincerely hope we shall have more workers of like abilit 
who will help the real decorative treatment of our buildings. 


CLOSE upon £60,000 was realised at Messrs. Christie's on 
Saturday last, for 116 pictures which were all disposed y 
within three hours ! And this was not the special sale of 
some particularly valuable collection; but the usual 
miscellaneous sale which precedes the opening of the Royal 
Academy. The principal lot in the sale was Hobbema 5 
superb ‘' Peasants Shaking Hands,” a characters 
pastoral scene by this great artist, Bidding commenced at 
2,000 guineas, and in a very brief space of time closed al 
9,200 guineas, for which sum it was knocked down (0 
Messrs. Agnew. Then an example of Raeburn (portraits 
of the two sons of David Monro Binning) was also ju 
chased by Messrs. Agnew for 6,500 guineas, whilst Ar 
same artist’s portraits of the children of Prof. Bap 

Stewart realised 3,600 guineas. Amongst other lots rea's- 
ing over a thousand guineas each were Sir H. Raeburn 
Portrait of Anne Cunningham Graham, 1,250; M ^ 
Lawrence, Portraits of Charles Binney, Esq., and his two 
daughters, 1,950; Cecil Lawson, ‘ The Valley of Doon, 

1882, 1,560; P. de Hooghe, Interior, with a ۵۵ "t 
child, 1,350; R. F. Bonington, “Fisher Boys on the pus 
1,250; J. Constable, “ Gillingham Mill,” 1,150; J. Cromé 
a Norfolk Landscape, with cottages, peasants, 
1,150; T. Gainsborough, Portrait of Squire Rowe, 
G. Morland, “ The Carrier’s Stable," 1790, 1,100. 


AMONGST other high prices realised were the ل‎ 
G. Morland, * The Bull Inn," 820 guineas; G- da 
“ The Shepherd's Meal,” 920; G. Romney, “ Portal ni. 
Young Lady,” 920; G. Romney, “ Portrait © Elderly 
Waring,” 800; G. Romney, “ Portrait of an o. 
Lady," 880; J. Linnell, “The Windmill,” 1846, 
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drawings of metal work, and Mr. C. Harrison Townsend 
sends a drawing of a village cross at West Meon. There 
are also some interesting photographs of work by Robert 
Hilton, of Chester, and of a memorial tablet by John 
Williams, the latter being well conceived and executed. 
Both Mr. John S. Lee and Mr. W. H. Ward add much to 
the architectural interest of the exhibition. The memorial 
cross at Braughing, Suffolk, by the former, of which a 
photograph is shown, (44) is very quaint. Mr. Ward's 
country rectory at Harston (48) is a charming example of 
simple picturesque work, and constitutes quite a little 
village idyll. The work of Mr. Herbert L. North, B.A., 
of Conway, is most interesting and admirable, both in his 
model of a new church at Caerleon (50), and in his design 
for a town church, (52) to be built in red brick and grey 
granite. Altogether the exhibition though small is 
thoroughly excellent. We shall possibly refer to it again. 
It might not be out of the way perhaps in connection 
with this exhibition to refer to the objects of the Church 
Crafts League; which has its offices at the Church House, 
and numbers amongst its Committee of Direction Sir 
W. B. Richmond R.A., and Messrs. Henry Holiday, W. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A., J- T. Mickletbwaite, F.S.A., and 
T. Stirling Lee. The main object is, as we understand it, 
to set real artists to work upon our churches, and to this 
end the League seeks to bring clergy and artists together. 
The League endeavours by this means to restore the 
individual character of art in churches, and to remedy the 
evil results of commercialism in the matter. The little 
exhibition now open is an admirably practical exposition 
of the League's objects. 
تا‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


PEECHIFYING at the Royal Academy Banquet 
seems to have become very much of a lost art. 
Certainly there was nothing in the speeches of last Saturday 
to raise them above the dead level of the usual after-dinner 
speech. The Prince of Wales said very little, which was 
perhaps only natural seeing the very distinguished com- 
pany in which he found himself. He managed, however, 
to hazard the suggestion whether art students 0 
Australia might not be induced to finish their education in 
London instead of in Paris, to which Sir E. J. Poynter, 
the President, replied that it was a matter worthy of 
consideration whether it would be possible to offer special 
inducements to colonial students to study in London 
instead of Paris. He did not think, he said, there were 
better schoo!s to be found anywhere than those of our own 
Royal Academy. Which may be quite true, but Paris is 
Paris, and a long tradition also counts for a good deal. 
The winter exhibition, the view from Richmond Hill, and 
a running commentary on recently deceased artists, made 
up the full text of the President's speech. The banquet 
and the pictures were the chief features of interest! It 
was not always so. 


Five pounds deposit will enable any architect to secure 
particulars and conditions of a competition for municipal 
buildings, fire stations, public baths, etc., for the Tottenham 
Urban District Council. Premiums of £200, £100, and £50 
are offered for the three best designs. ‘‘An independent 
assessor will be appointed to advise in their selection," and 
the designs are to be sent in by the 15th of July. 


A COMPETITION for designs for new municipal buildings at 
Colwyn Bay is proposed, and we hear that it is likely that 
premiums of £60, £ 40, and £20 will be offered for the 
three best designs sent in. | 


Tue Bristol School Board recently instituted a competition 
for designs for a girls’ new school and domestic subjects 
centre at Windmill Hill, Bedminster. We understand 
that the designs submitted by Messrs. Herbert J. Jones & 
Son, of' Bridge Street, Bristol, have been adopted. The 
‘architects’ estimate of cost of buildings is £7,227, less £300, 
if adamant is used for dado work instead of glazed brick. 


Tur Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing Cards 
offers the “H. D. Phillips prize? of £10 tos. for the best 
special design for the backs of playing cards intended for 
presentation by the company to its guests at the inaugura. 


In the course of excavating in the churchyard of ۰ 
George the Martyr, Southwark, in connexion with Long 
Lane Street improvement now being carried out by the 
London County Council, a very interesting discovery has 
been made. Ata depth of about و‎ ft. some fragments of 
pottery and of ornamental terra-cotta work were discovered 
in a heap, as if they had been thrown together promis- 
cuously. The fragments were. exhibited at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries on April 17th. Whilst the 
pottery is Roman, the terra-cotta work, the ornamentation 
of which is peculiar, dates from the time of Henry VIII., ` 
in whose reign the art was introduced into England.. Stow 

says that ''almost directly over against St. George's 
Church was some time a large and most sumptuous house, 
built by Charles Brandon, late Duke of Suffolk, in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, which was called Suffolk House." 
From Antony van den Wyngaerde's '' View of London," 
circ. 1550, which contains the only representation of the 
house known, it appears that the mansion was built in the 
style of the early renaissance, and it therefore seems very 
probable that the fragments in question had their origin in 


Suffolk House, 

Durinc the work of laying out new golf links at Sunning- 
dale, near Camberley, on the Ridge Mount estate, an 
interesting discovery has just been made. The contractors 
decided to remove a mound ro ft. high by 40 ft. across in 
order to make a teeing-off ground, and this being done the 
mound was found to contain ancient burial urns. The 
authorities at the Reading Museum were communicated 
witb, and Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, F.G.S., the curator of the 
Geological and Anthropological Department of that 
institution, with the assistant curator, went over to 
Sunningdale and found that three urns had been disinterred, 
and 17 in all have now been unearthed and removed, all of 
them containing calcined human bones. In addition the 
excavators found indications of two interments of ashes not 
deposited in any urn. The mound is supposed to be the 
remains of an ancient crematorium. The urns are all of 
rude British make, and may be ascribed to pre-Roman 
times. In the absence of any vestige of a weapon or 
ornaments the exact age of the burials cannot be 
determined with certainty, but from the shape of the 
mound, the care evidently exhibited in the disposal of the 
dead, and the evidence of a village community, it is thought 
that the remains belong to the age of Bronze, and probably 
toalate rather than an early date in that age—between 
2,000 and 6,000 years ago. Some of the urns are ıft. 4in. 
in diameter. Some of the urns have been sent to the 
British Museum, the Reading Museum, to Oxford, and to 


the Louvre. 


Arroros of the ornamental plaster work which forms such 
a prominent decorative feature of the architecture of the 
Cork Exhibition, a correspondent writes to the Freeman's 
Journal, saying that this art flourished in the South of 
Ireland even before the advent of those Italian craftsmen 
to whom Irish architecture of the late 17th and 18th cen- 
turies owed so much of its distinction. “Many people 
will remember, for example, an old house at Kinsale which 
had sheltered James the Second, the front of which was 
richly ornamented with stucco. Till some fifteen or 
twenty years ago this house was standing and in perfect 
preservation; but, like so many of the historical and 
archzological remains in this country, it has been sacrificed 
to the vandalism of ignorance." The many admirable 
examples o* plaster modelling in the Cork exhibition may 
possibly arouse interest in the revival of this art in 


Ireland. 


Tue President of the Local Government Board was asked 
in the House of Commons on the Ist inst. whether he 
would propose the insertion in the Water Bill of clauses to 
readjust the existing water rates, and to charge them on 
uniform principles through London, and so that the charge 
for water should be such as to prevent any deficiency in 
the water fund which might be a burden upon the rates ; 
also provisions for securing uniformity of valuation for 
assessment similar to those contained in the Valuation 
Metropolis Act, 1869, applicable to the district outside the 
County of London affected by the Bill; and whether he 
would propose provisions for the supply of water by meter 
compulsorily if required by consumers, The reply given 
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J- Russell, ** Portrait of Sarah White as Hebe," in pastel, 
1794, 800; P. Nasmyth, “A Surrey Homestead," 1826, 
750; F. Hals, '' A Laughing Boy,” 780; H. Ghirlandaio, 
'* Adoration of the Magi," 720. | 


ONE of the sensational prices at the sale last week of the 
remains of the Dunn-Gardener collection of silver plate 
and bijouterie, which has for many years been exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum, was £690 for a Henry VII. 
spoon, partly gilted. It bore the London Hall mark for 
1488. For an ivory comb of XIV. century English make, 
£195 was bid, and a gold and enamel snuff box of circular 
shape, richly painted and decorated, realised کر‎ 270, whilst 
another of the Vernis-Martin period, Louis XV., was sold 
for £280. For an English gold watch made in the seven- 


teenth century, گر‎ 180 was given. 


“THE Law Relating to Building Societies,” by Mr. 
Edward A. Wurtzburg, Barrister-at-Law (London: 
Stevens & Sons, Limited), has just reached a fourth 
edition. This is a most comprehensive and carefully 


prepared digest of the law in regard to the formation and | 


۱ 


carrying on of building societies, The statement of 
important cases in connection therewith is very complete, 
and includes the more recent cases of Strohmenger v. 
Finsbury Society, in which the limits of a building society’s 
power to alter its rules were considered, Davis v. Norton, 
where the Court followed a previous ruling of the Court of 
Appeal as to the eflect of a member's death; and Thurstan 
v. Nottingham Society, deciding that an infant cannot give 
security for an advance. The text has been carefully 
revised throughout, and the Forms of the Annual Account 
and Statement that have been prepared by the Chief 
Registrar for the use of incorporated and unincorporated 
societies have been included in the appendices, which also 


contain (a) the Statutes relating to incorporated Societies, | 


including the Building Societies Act, 1874, the Building 
Societies Act, 1877, and the Building Societies Act, 1894 ; 


(b) the Building Society Regulation, 1895. 


THE new Town Clerk for the City of London is Mr. James 
Bell, town clerk of Leicester. Mr. Bell, who was elected 
at last week's meeting of the Court of Common Council, 
is 36 years of age, and a solicitor in the first-class list of 
honours at the final examination, and a Law ۹0665 
prizeman. He was for three years assistant town clerk of 
Birmingham, and for the past seven and a half years he 
has been town clerk of Leicester, and also clerk and 
solicitor to the Derwent Valley Water Board. He has had 
large experience in conducting council and committee 
meetings, and in all the duties of town clerk. It had also 
been part of his duty to advise the Leicester Corporation 
on their financial policy. His present total salary is / 2,000 


per annum—the same as that of the town clerkship of the 


City. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—'* Crossing London Bridge the 
other day, I noted that the granite blocks were being cut 
into smaller pieces by means of drill-holes some eight inches 
apart and penetrating some six inches into the granite. 
How does the cleavage take place? Is it done by means 
of wedges, or how?” Perhaps some of our readers can 


enlighten our correspondent. 


THE trustees and guardians of Shakespeare's birthplace 
held their annual meeting on Monday last at Stratford-on- 
Avon, the Rev. G. Arbuthnot presiding. The committee's 
report stated that over 30,000 persons had paid for 
admission to the birthplace during the year, while nearly 
15,000 had visited Anne Hathaway's cottage. Forty-three 
nationalities were represented. The work of photographing 
the walls and ceilings of Shakespeare's birth room in order 
to preserve the memorials of visitors to the place had been 
successfully carried out. The secretary read a numerous 
list of presentations to the library and museum, including 
the original manuscripts of a work by Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke dealing with Shakespeare's plays. The chairman 
expressed the hope that the time would soon arrive when 
one small charge would cover admission to Shakespeare's 
birth room and library. In his opinion, the museum and 
library were by far the most interesting portions of the 


poet's house 
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transepts, of which but a ruined gable was all that had 
remained, have been admirably restored and brought 
within the church proper, and an excellent harmony has 
been attained in their junction with the nave. Three 
stained-glass windows have been placed in the transepts, 

The restoring of the first section of the central tower 
has been a work of great magnitude. Every precaution 
has been taken to make the foundations thoroughly 
secure. Then the tower rises from four massive piers cop. 
necting the choir and the nave, and the first section, 40 ft 
square, has been carried several feet above the roof of the 
main building. Owing to the formation of the tower piers 
four arches have been formed between the pillars, the 
ceilings being beautifully groined, whilst the ceilings of the 
connecting transepts are of gracefully-carved woodwork. 
By therestoring of the transepts additional space has been 
obtained in the nave, and the sitting accommodation of the 
church bas been altogether increased by about 400, 
Advantage has been taken of the improvements to intro 
duce the electric light into the edifice. The new puli, 
communion table, chairs, and lectern are the gifts of 
members of the congregation. The work so far completed 
has been in progress during the past three years, and has 
cost fully £ 20,000. 


PROPOSED VILLAGE CHURCH, PORT 
SUNLIGHT. 


WM. AND SEAGER OWEN, ARCHITECTS, WARRINGTON, 


This church, which we illustrate from the drawing in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, is about to be erected by 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, at Port Sunlight. lt 
will be built of red sandstone throughout, both inside and 
out, and covered with green slates. 

The church will occupy a prominent position ia the 
village, and can be viewed all round from the most important 
roads, the best view of the east end being from Bolton 
Road, where running over the Victoria Bridge. The 
accommodation will be for 8oo with ease, with ample room 
for augmenting the seating on crush occasions. The nave 
is to be 104 feet long and 30 feet between the arcading, 
with side aisles, large transepts, organ chamber, chor 
vestry, clergy vestry, and choir and chancel 48 feet by 2% 
feet. The church has been designed and will be supero: 
tended in its erection by Messrs. William and Segar Owen, 
Warrington. 


CHELSEA BATHS COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY WILLS AND ANDERSON. 


We now give some illustrations of the detail of this 
excellent design, which was placed first by the 3550 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., in the recent competition. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE CRACKS IN THE NAVE PIERS OF TRURO 
CATHEDRAL. 


^ IR.—I have not seen the cracks in the piers, but gi 
months ago, when at Truro, the trenches for the 
foundations of the nave were dug out, and, I saw ی‎ 
them a running stream of water, its direction being [rom 
cathedral. l 
If those in charge of the work did not realize the ke 
importance of this, and act accordingly, the fracture» = 
piers is easily explained, It may be that the disturba ۱ 
and alteration of the level of the water in the am 
sole cause of settlement. And I venture to thin 
the first step is to establish the cause. 
Yours faithfully, 
Westminster, ۱ ۱ , R, Ros 
May 2nd. 


rious 
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ior the 
À COMPREHENSIVE Scheme of street improvements 4 : 
opening up of the Sneiton district of Nottingham r. Arthur 
prepared by the Nottingham City Engineer, (286,000 
Brown, involving a prospective outlay of bor ham 0 
The scheme is to be considered by the Notting 
Council at an early date, 
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was that such matters as the readjustment of water rates 
or the supply by meter would have to be left to the 
consideration of the Water Board. A proposal would, 
however, be made before the joint committee to insert a 
provision in the Billto theeffect that the Water Board should 
not, until otherwise authorised by Parliament, reduce the 
rates charged for the supply of water below those in force 
during the present quarter. An amendment of the law so 
as to secure uniformity of valuation for assessment would 
be one of the main objects of the proposed Government 
Valuation Bill. It would be outside the scope of the 
Water Bill. 


Messrs. Jeffrey and Co, the well-known wall-paper 
manufacturers, have opened new west-end showrooms at 
31, Mortimer.street, which we expect will be a convenience 
to many who found Islington rather a hard task to 
negotiate. It is always a pleasure to inspect the first-rate 
new designs which Messrs. Jeffrey have continually pro- 
duced for many years. : 


THE London County Council decided at their meeting on 
Tuesday, to expend £16,750 on the erection of two blocks 
of working-class dwellings upon the Swan Lane site for the 
accommodation of persons to be displaced by theconstruc- 
tion ofthe Rotherhithe and Ratcliff-tunnel. These buildings 
will accommodate 400 persons. 


THE governors of the Peabody Donation Fund in view of 
the steady increase in the rates, the following circular has 
been addressed to the tenants in the Peabody-buildings, 
Shadwell :—‘ At present the rents paid by the tenants of 
the Peabody-buildings, Shadwell, are absorbed to a certain 
degree in payment of the rates by the trust to the local 
authorities. The yearly amount now being paid in rates 
by the governors (8s. 4d. in the pound, less the compound- 
ing allowance) works out as closely as possible to 4d., 84d., 
and 15. 010. a week on the one, two, and three room 
tenements respectively. Should the rates be increased the 
governors will be obliged to collect the additional amount 
from the tenants, in proportion to the number of rooms in 
the tenements occupied by them. In case of an increase 
of 1d. in the pound, the annual charge to the tenant would 
be, of one room 24d., two rooms 5d., three rooms 74d. 
Should the increase be 2d., this would be collected semi- 
annually; if 3d., every four months; if 4d., every three 
months, and so on. Should the increase amount at any 
time to as much as 1s. in the pound, the periodical 
collections would cease, and a half-penny a week be added 
to the rent of each room in the tenement. Under the 
foregoing system of collection the tenants derive the benefit 
of the 20 per cent. reduction allowed to the governors." 
Similar circulars have been sent to the tenants of the 
Peabody-buildings in Spitalfields, Chelsea, and White- 
chapel, with variations in the figures, however, to meet 
the different yearly amounts of rates paid, these being— 
Spitalfields, 7s. 4d. in the pound; Chelsea, 7s,; and 
Whitechapel, 7s. 8d. 
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۱ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


۱ PAISLEY ABBEY RESTORATION. 
R. ROWAND ANDERSON, LL.D., R,S.A., ARCHITECT. 


UR illustration is of timely and special interest, seeing 
that the formal re-opening of tbis venerable church 
(tounded by the Stuarts) upon the completion of the first 
stage of the restoration scheme, took place on thc 24th ult. 
The general scheme provides for the restoration of the 
choir, the transepts, and the central tower, and in the 
meantime the first section of the tower and the tran- 
septs have been finished, whilst the old St. Mirin Chapel 
or sounding aisle has been opened up, and a temporary 
organ chamber has been p aced at the entrance to 
the choir. Our illustration shows the completed scheme 
with the restored choir. It has been the aim of 
the architect, Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, to 
have the restoration work so carried out as to be in unison 
with the existing nave and the old ruined portion of the 
edifice, and in this, as is shown by the improvements 
already effected, he has been eminently successful, The 
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centrepiece crowned with gable and flanking circular 
towers with 0800660 roofs, supported by low ranges of 
buildings on either side. Mr. Ure and Mr. G. M. Watson's 
design (unsuccessful) for the same subject may be com- 
pared ; its centrepiece is a low flat domed pavilton. The 
extension of Jeuner's premises is an appropriately treated 
block, in red stone. The pulpit, Coats' Memorial Church, 
Paisley, is a very rich piece of work well shown in & large 
scale drawing, geometric. The shape is square like, with 
nothing of the chalice form. Overhead is a suspended 
wooden sounding board. 

Messrs. Peddie & Browne's three studies of facades, for 
Stirling Station and insurance offices in Leeds and Dublin, 
are admirable. The first is of a quite ordinary type, well 
managed, but the others are particularly good. The 
Leeds one has brick walling, and interest centres in the 
fenestration, about which is a good deal of fanciful carved 
and moulded work, either in stone or terra-cotta. The 
Dublin office, also in Italian renaissance, is less florid, and 
in stone, - All are shown in geometrical drawings with 
extra thick lines; very effective for show purposes, but 
just verging on coarseness. 11 only the shadows were 
projected, drawings such as these would be preferable to 
many of the perspectives that architects mistakenly think 
the public alone can understand. Mr. Kinross's ‘‘ Tea- 
Room over a Dairy," Buxley, for Sir James Miller, is a 
luxurious little apartment, wood panelled on the walls, 
with ceiling of timber beams and modelled plaster, stone 
fireplace, and doorway with carvings, in late Gothic style, 
and well illustrated. 

Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie's Kingseat Asylum, Aber- 
deen, in quite disconnected blocks, can hardly be made 
interesting in any bird's-eye drawing that embraces all. 
The * Tower of the New Greyfriars Church in Aberdeen " 
is noteworthy, and ratber a fine thing. Large in propor- 
tion to the church, and similar in treatment to the college 
tower adjoining, means that it is in the perpendicular 
style, and the use of granite makes possible the tall, slim 
mullions; shown in a good pen-and-ink sketch. Mr. David 
A. Robertson is represented by one exhibit, “* Design sub- 
mitted for Burntisland U.F. Church," that can yield him 
no credit. It is of a type long past date; there is a far 
too large window in the tower, an unmeaning wall arcade 
runs across the facade, and utter common-place marks the 
whole; shown in colour. Mr. Burnet, too, has but one 
exhibit, the rejected design for National Bank in Buchanan 
Street, not perhaps in his best manner, but with many 


excellences. Neither Mr. Leiper nor Mr. Honeyman 


exhibit this year. 
A restoration of Dunkeld Cathedral choir, presently used 


as parish church, is by Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., nicely 
illustrated in a large coloured drawing. The present, and 
obstructing, east wall is cleared away and elaborate 
chancel fittings provided; a rather restricted space is 
unavoidable if the present (modern) south-east door is to be 
retained. The ducal pew, in balcony fashion, provides an 
interesting feature. All success is to be wished this or a 
similar restoration ; but even more worthy, architecturally, 
is the nave of preservation by roofing and glazing, and a 
clearance should be made of upstanding tombstones. 
Beechgrove United Free Church, Aberdeen, by Messrs. 
Brown & Watt, has a tall spire, and, with gable alongside. 
and these by the transept, show no marked departure from 
orthodox design, yet there are some personal touches in 
detail; it is built of granite. Broomhill United Free 
Church, Glasgow, by Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, has 
rather too much attempted in one gable, an important 
doorway and a big window crowds the composition. Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers submits a sketch design for a 
church at Forres; its general lines are Gothic, though the 
details are more Romanesque. There is no plan, but 
apparently it is a two-aisled church, with the vestry situ- 
ated in the tower. A new reredos in St. Michael’s Church, 
Hill Square, by Mr. H. M. Nisbett, has more made of 
ornament and pattern in colour than of tabernacle work, . 
and possibly with advantage. This completes the church 
work, and all, it may be noted, Gothic. 

Of general public buildings Leith Nautical College, by 
Mr. Wm. C. Laidlaw, is appropriately treated in Georgian 
classic—a plan is shown, and detail of the entrance. 
Perth Central District School, by Mr. George P. k. 
Young, in brick and stone, quite looks its part; much is 
made ofa lantern ventilator and flanking wrought-iron 
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LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


W* have just received the 29th annual report of the 

Council of the Leicester Society of Architects. The 
number of members on the rolls is one hundred and four, 
consistíng of eleven honorary, forty-six full, thirteen 
associate, twenty-oneassistant, and thirteen pupil members; 
showing an increase of four since the last report. was 
issued. 

It having come to the knowledge of the Council that 
there are one or two members of the society who have 
been giving their professional services for less remuneration 
than is specified in the schedule of charges contained in 
Rule No. 39, and to which members have subscribed by 
signing the declarations required by associate and full 
members, to refresh the memory of the members, by 
reprinting in the report, the declaration in question. And 
the Council further remark that it should be particularly 
borne in mind that Architectural Societies are organised as 
much for the esprit de corp amongst practising architects as 
for the educational facilities promoted for the Students. 

The most extensive and important work undertaken by 
the Council has been a branch of work which they had 
engaged themselves to perform in connection with the 
National Trust for places of historic interest or natural 
beauty co-operating with the Leicester Literary and 
Philosophical Society for the purpose of preparing a list of 
all places and objects of interest in this county, the nature 
of this Society's work comprising all matters. of architec- 
tural interest contained with the eleventh to the eighteenth 
centuries and to consist of photographs, drawings, and 
sketches, with condensed descriptions. 

The very important undertaking about to be carried out 
by the Leicester Corporation in providing an electric 
Tramway system for the town, will make a very material 
alteration in the appearance of the streets, and the Council 
thought it desirable to make representations to the Chair- 
man of the Tramways Committee, Borough Surveyor and 
those members of our Society having a seat on the Town 
Council, respecting the design of the posts that would 
carry the overhead wires. The posts in nearly all the 
other towns in the country where this system has been 
adopted could not be described in any other way than 
positive eyes sores, and your Council felt that the Leicester 
Corporation would be incurring no additional expense by 
getting the very able assistance of Mr. Fletcher and his 
group of artists at the Municipal Art Schools to submit 
models and designs. Although no definite promise has 
been made by those who were approached on the matter, 
yet the Council have every reason to believe that the 
Corporation Committee and those in authority, will not 
altogether disregard the representations made to them ; it 
is a source of much gratification to your Council to feel 
that the Leicester Corporation when they have been 
approached by your Council on matters affecting art aud 
architecture in the Town have always had their represen- 
tations received with the greatest respect and kindliness. 

The Council feel much gratified that their efforts during 
the past two years to induce members to discontinue the 
unprofessional practice of self-advertisement on hoardings 
and boards in front of buildings in course of erection, 
according to the recommendations of the R.I.B.A., have 
met with almost general acceptance, what was once an 
almost general rule is now unpleasantly conspicuous by its 
exception. 

The report further includes reports of the various com- 
mittees, and the inaugural address of the president, Mr. S. 


Perkins Pick, F.R.I.B.A., delivered at the opening of the 


past session. 


rar 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


Io. is not a large display of architectural work at 
the Royal Scottish Academy this year. Some 
interesting notes on this section of the exhibition appear in 
the Glasgow Herald of Wednesday from which we take the 
following: 

Ecclesiastical work is the least important section; public 
and domestic buildings have the ascendancy. Beginning 
with tbe exhibits of academicians, Mr. Blanc has three 
frames. Dunfermline Baths and Gymnasium show a 
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reminded of the seer of Brantwoods words—'' The artist 
who looks to the stem of the ivy instead of the shaft of the 
pillar is carrying out in more daring freedom the debased 
sculptor's choice of the hair instead of the countenance.” 
For the artist you may substitute the general lover of the 
picturesque and of antiquity, who is horrified when the 
parasitical growth has to give way 0 the exposure and 
preservation of its victim. 

Of course, in the early days after ivy destruction you 
building looks bare and unclad, but take heart and counsel. 
Nature has provided a most happy substitute, which is as 
harmless as it is beautiful. You may plant ampebpsi 
veitchii to any extent, the lovely light-hearted and fickle but 
always tender sister of the stern and solemn ivy. Altertwo 
or three years of patient tending and watching the growth 
of a plant which has tested and likes its situation is almost 
phenomenal. You have the lovely daintiness of the spring 
leaves, the richness of the summer green, and the glory of 
the autumn sunsets; and when the glory has departed, ail 
your architecture is revealed again, with the slender 
tendrils only adding texture to the walls. 

At the highly interesting church of Westwell, near Ash. 
ford in Kent, a church were the thirteenth century groining 
is done in concrete, this lovely creeper has been permitted 
to grow over the window glass, which it loves to do The 
glass is fortunately transparent. The effect is more 7۰ 
ful than any modern glass painter bas ever conceived, and 
the contrast between Nature's handiwork in glass-painting 
and that of man in the east window, which alone is dight 
with unhappy saints is striking indeed. I commend it to 

ou. 

First, then, in the protection of a ruin, get rid of you 
ivy. The thick stems should be cut at about 3ft. distances 
and dressed with corrosive sublimate or any strong de 
structive chemical. The ivy must not be torn down fron 
the face of the wall until it has lost its power of clinging, 
and should then be most carefully removed by the aid ol 
scaffolding, and what is still more important, the aid of 
tender-banded and careful workmen. You will find fte 
quently great ivy stems growing in the very centre of the 
walls, disturbing the core and pressing out the ashlar 
There is no other course but to take out a stone or more 
and destroy it by removing all that can be reached and 
killing the remainder. Again, you will have, perhaps 
great dead ivy stems to deal with (for even ivy fulfils in 
time the course of nature) which have wrapped themselves 
round the ruin, and can hardly be displaced without ds 
turbance of its stones. I cannot prescribe generally for 
such cases. They are sometimes most difficult to meet, 
and I can only recommend the ample use of scaffolding 
and shoring. I have known cases where the removal of the 
ivy meant necessarily the destruction of a small feature, 
such asa pillar. In that case alone the parasite must be 
allowed to stay and continue to sustain its victim unti its 
life is lived. Posterity must then deal with itas best 1 
may. 

. Obviously the most important duty is to protect rootless 
walls from the inroads of rain and frost. The meth 
adopted at Kirkstall was to carry the irregular walls up ۵ 
more or less the same level and cope with flat sr 
slightly weathered. This, no doubt, is practically efectua 
if the coping stone is good. But the sacrifice is very gredl 
The building loses its picturesque claim as a TU? 
becomes formal at once. I cannot see that so en 
treatment is necessary. It is quite possible to remove 
soil and vegetation from the rough wall tops, 4P M 
them in with cement, leaving their irregular contour 7 
ae ing off the ۳ 
it is only necessary to provide for carrying 9 1 
with fairly even distribution. A careful workman ca? 
this under careful direction. at i 
There are those who are fearful of the use of com”. 
connexion with old walls. Its danger موس‎ A 
improper use. It must be of the best quality and T The 
well aired before use, and not used too سس‎ 
grouting in of cracks with cement, and if necessary E 
oye ° lished wl 
pointing with cement, can also be accomp "ing, ih 
damage to the hoary antiquity of a ruin. In P and ii 
generally carthy matter must be well raked o | be dose 


cement kept well back from the face. This d alive 
by means of a stick, Our forefathers were GP allow c 


to the advantages of a sufficiently wide 01 
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ce red tiled house; coloured drawing. Hillside, : 


terminals, just rather light for their position. These two 
are the only distinctly educational buildings, but allied are 
libraries, and no fewer than four of the designs submitted 
for Mr. Carnegie’s gift to Hawick appear. That by Messrs. 
Scott and Campbell, preferred by the committee, shows a 
plan. Entrance is had at the diagonal by a corner tower. 
The elevations have round-topped gables, and throughout 
are well detailed. Mr. George M. Watson’s scheme is an 
interesting one, also explained in a plan. This necessary 
adjunct is absent from Messrs. Findlater and Murray’s 
design, and from Mr. Maidman’s, which last is more formal 
than the others, and from the exterior one is hardly pre- 
pared for the much freer treatment of the interior roof. 

The Messrs. Rhind exhibit their design for the Liverpool 
Queen Victoria Memorial; a fine conception, shown in a 
good wash drawing. It is perhaps just a little unfortunate 
that the portrait-statue bas neither more nor less impor- 
tance than the two symbolic groups that with it occupy 
the three projecting spurs from the dome-topped drum that 
forms the centre-peice. For some such memorial purpose 
may have been intended Mr. Lindsay J. Wood’s clock and 
bell tower; the very opposite of trivial or pretty, it just 
errs in being over archaic. The Gibson Craig Memorial 
Hall at Currie, by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, is a small 
thing, on Gothic lines but with classic detail. 

In domestic work, a house at Helsingfors, by Mr. R. 5. 
Lorimer, is about the most noteworthy; brick and stone 
is used, and a Scandinavian character is given the shaped 
gables; the drawing is a nice line perspective, and a plan 
is added. Cordon, Morton Hall Road, (Mr. T. T. Pater- 
son), is a ni 
Corstorphine, by Mr. Frangis ۷۷۰ Deas, in stone, is quiet 
and reserved; a pencil sketch. Fawside, Colinton, by 
Mr. C. H. Maidman, is of brick; the tower is rather 
gratuitous; his Eskdale Cottage, at Stow, has a half- 
timber upper storey. 

Mr. Wm. Beattie- Brown's house at Findon, near Forres, 
is commendably simple. Dunkeld House, for the Duke of 
Atholl, by Mr. J. M. Henry, is very uninteresting ; cer- 
tainly it is to be commended for its unobtrusiveness when 
so close to the cathedral. Waverley House, Gullane, is 
commonplace; cottages at West Linton are very good— 
these last are by Messrs. Scott & Campbell. Further 
afield is “The Yett,” Blackheath, London, by Mr. Steel, 
quite a nice little house with interesting front porch. 

There is, finally, a very fair display of metal-work, 
enamels, and jewellery. A chalice and a cross, by Mr. H. 
Wilson, attracts attention; the support of the former is 
rather detached, enamels and gems are employed, and the 
treatment is rather rude; negatively it has the merit that 
it is not "new art.” ‘The cross base is confused with 
miniature turrets, whose meaning is not obvious. A cross 
in brass and enamel, by Mrs. Traquair, is sober and fitting ; 
the enamels by Lady Gibson Carmichael vary in merit. 
Other enamels are by Mrs. Traquair (three) and by Miss 
Story, none of them very beautiful, and giving the impres- 
sion that the results are often unpremeditated. There are 
three cases of jewellery. Of Mr. H. Wilson’s, the silver 
angel pendant we prefer. Mr. Nelson Dawson’s display 
has less intricacy of workmanship, but the colour of the 
enamels is not so good. Mr. James Cromer Watt’s case 
makes most of the gems— pearls frequently, and their 
settings are connected by light chains. 
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RUINS TO BE PRESERVED AS RUINS.* 
By W. D. CAROE. 
(Continued. from page 322.) 


HIS briogs me to the third and last class of buildings 
| — ruins to be preserved as ruins. I have reserved till 
now the sixth principle—the destruction ofivy. Of course 
1 shall be told that 1 am advocating the destruction of the 
picturesque, but 1 is not ۰ Quite apart from the 
destructive qualities of ivy—the entire concealment of 
architecture by any evergreen growtb is merely the 
rendering of it valueless. It might as well be a rough 
prick wall, and any beauty such a combination possesses 
pelongs to the ivy and not to the architecture. One is 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association on '* The 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings," | 
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must add my personal opinion that if such a pier is 
essential, let it be in rough-hewn masonry. 

The skeleton tracery introduced into the belfry, I think, 
will be an eyesore for all time. I had rather have seen 
some rough masonry erected to the work of catching up 
the overhanging arched fragment, or proper reconstruction 
of the ancient window—duly recorded as modern, of course. 

The effect of the method of wall coping is best seen in 
the east end of the chapter-house. I confess I have my 
doubts whether so disfiguring a treatment can be justified 
by any practical or archaeological necessity of avoiding 
counterfeits. It offends against my fifth principle sorely. 

Let me turn now to Bayham Abbey, where a similar but 
much simpler problem had to be faced. Here the 
endeavour was to preserve and protect the building as far 
as could be without altering its form in any way. Bayham 
is a Premonstratensian structure of singularly interesting 
plan and character. The ruins—and, I may add, the ivy 
—had reached such a point that great havoc had befallen 
during the last two or three years, when the owner, Lord 
Camden, alarmed by the recent collapse of a great part of 
the last remnant of the interesting choir clerestory, came 
to the rescue and determined to make the remainder safe. 

The ivy, of course, was first dealt with, as I have already 
described, but the growth was such that this was no easy 
affair. Some huge dead branches were ready at any time 
to bring portions of the structure with them. The roots 
had grown in the very centre of some of the walls and 
pressed out the ashlar on both faces. One new buttress 
had to be built to sustain the tottering nave. This was 
done with rough masonry, and rough masonry was used 
similarly to support a large overhanging piece of wall in 
the south transept. Tbe tops of the walls were grouted in, 
the fissures made good, and the pointing executed as | 
have described. Lastly, ampelopsis has been planted, and 
I hope in three or four years, only those who actually know 
what Lord Camden has done will be aware that : hand 
but Nature’s has been at work. Nevertheless, I believe 
the ruin is preserved for centuries. 

, In conclusion, let me say, never protect groining found 
in ruins with a wooden weather roof. Ruins are naturally 
neglected, and such a roof wants attention from time to 
time. If left alone it decays and becomes an additional 
weakness, instead of a protection. Use always permanent 


materials. 
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ON ARBITRATIONS.* 
By E. A. GRUNING, F.S.I., F.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page 321.) 
THE PREPARATION OF AWARDS, 


E now come to the preparation of awards. The first 
duty of the arbitrator or umpire is to ascertain that 

he 1s properly and legally appointed, to receive and take into 
his possession the documents or agreements referring to such 
appointment, to ascertain generally the nature of the claim 
and counterclaim, if any, so as to avoid what 1 may call 
fishing claims, and to regulate the order in which the 
case shall be heard. The arbitrator or umpire may be 
appointed in various ways; he may be appointed: by 
a judge of one of the High Courts; he may be ap- 
pointed by agreement, or by some person to whom his 
nomination has been referred, such as the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, or of the Surveyor's 
Institution ; he may be the person specially nominated in 
a building contract as the arbitrator. The preliminary 
points being settled, he must proceed with the hearing, 
first arranging as to whether witnesses are to be sworn,, 
and must show great patience in allowing all matters to be 
brought forward, and, at the same time, firmness in stop- 
ping irrelevant matter and personal recrimination, He 
sometimes may, in questions of light and air particularly, 
be able to make a suggestion which practically puts an 
end to the case, and it is his duty, whenever he can do so, 
to shorten the proceedings by means of proposing a fair 
compromise. He should avoid interfering in the conduct 
of the case, leaving each party to conduct his own case, 
and only speaking when it is necessary to give a decision 


* Froma paper read ata meeting of the Architectural Association 


held on the 25th ult, 
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reconstructions of an ancient building necessary for its 
proper sustenance. Occasions arise where it is absolutely 
negessary to reconstruct part of an arcade, an arch, or a 
buttress, or perhaps a vault, or some tracery. It appears 
to.be an accepted principle, even by our keenest historic 
friends, that where old stones exist and their approximate 
position is known, they may be put back—reused. But 
the doctrine has been put forward and acted upon, that, 
although you may build part of a feature with its old 
stones, you may not add to their number by new stones 
to the same section. A system has been adopted of cutting 
such added mouldings to an appreciably different section ; 
for instance, at Kirkstall rounds or beads or bowtels are cut 
into facets. The principles adopted are not easily read. 
Apparently old square forms may be replaced by new 
sjuare forms. Large rounds must be replaced by facets 


or chamfers, but small beads may be sometimes the same . 


as the old, and sometimes cut into facets. 

Now I do not hold with this system. I protest strongly 
against it, for I believe it to be false in logic, as it is 
injurious in effect. The architecture of the building is 
ruined by the frittering away of its artistic forms in facets. 
To the uninstructed beholder, when the time has come for 
the new stone to weather as the old, the difference will 
mean nothing, but the artist’s eye will be always offended. 
If you are afraid of falsifying history, there are two courses. 
Either rebuild in rough hewn masonry, which will tell its 
tale, or copy the old as nearly as you can, but put a mark 
or date on each stone if you will leave some imperishable 
record of your work. It is easy enough. And believe me, 
when the time comes—as it will come—that enlightened 
views on these subjects have prevailed and are general, if 
you act thus, generations to come will nct laugh in their 
sleeve at you. 

Kirkstall Abbey furnishes an instance where the preser- 
vation of one of the most interesting ruins has been attemp- 
ted in a thoroughly scientific spirit by an architect and 
antiquary who holds a foremost place in his own depart- 
ment. The first process was, of course, to clear away all 
ivy and other parasites, which made the ruin one of the 
most pictorially beautiful. Following this came the struc- 
tural support of shaky parts, and the exclusion of water from 
the walls and groins, where such existed. 1 do not allude 
here to the excavations of heaped-up earth, which is a 
purely antiquarian pursuit, and ought to be undertaken as 
a matter of course in connexion with work of preservation. 
The process of protecting the walls from the weather has 
been, as already said, to carry them up in rough mason's 
work to a more or less continuous level, and cope them 
with a flat coping. Where architectural features, such as 
the external arches of the dorter windows, have been met 
with in the process, these have been rebuilt with narrow 
slabs of stone, so as not to be mistaken for ancient work. 
There is, however, one case where an old arch has been 
restored in its.old form with new stone. 

I have already spoken of the facetted shafts and arch 
moulds, where it has been necessary to renew them. The 
carriage of the southern and part of the eastern side, all 
that remained, of the shaky central tower, was the crux. 
The north-west tower pier and the nave arcade pier 
adjoining had fallen, and, of course, the north and west 
tower arches with them. The south-west tower pier had 
sunk, and the foundation was evidently insecure. Mr. 
Micklethwaite completes the disjointed nave, and with it 
the north tower arch, using facetted forms where old stones 
are not to band. . To assist the south-west tower pier he 
builts up the easternmost arch of the south nave arcade 
and the adjoining aisle arch, and to support the broken end 
of the tower adopts the bold expedient of erecting a 
detached pier adjoining the south-west tower pier. This 
new pier is an oblong block of dressed masonry with 
chamfered edges, merging in a very architectural manner 
into the upper portion of the structure. Now this is 
thoroughly courageous work, and all courage demands 
respect. 

I could wish it had been possible to secure the foundation 
of the south-west tower pier (as would have been done if 
the building had still been in use), and thus allow the 
western tower arch to be thrown across as the northern 
one has been. Certainly the total result would have been 
more pleasing, and the security greater. I fancy, too, 
that Mr. Micklethwaite will readily subscribe to my 
sentiment, ** Don't build such a pier if you can help it." ] 
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on a point of procedure or to settle or define a doubtful | an award do not hesitate, or attempt a compromise, As 


far as possible give your award one way or the other, . 
Nothing is so unsatisfactory to both parties as strikinga ` 
balance, or “ splitting the difference.” Care must also be 

taken to issue the award within the periods prescribed by. 
the Arbitration Act. But the umpire.or arbitrator has 

power to enlarge the time for this, provided he does so in 

writing prior to the expiry of the prescribed period, 


THE AVOIDANCE OF ARBITRATIONS. 


Now, having spoken of arbitrations, I should like, with 
your permission, to speak on the question of their avoid- 
ance. In building contracts, for instance, the necessity for 
arbitration often arises out of carelessness, either in the 
preparation of drawings, specifications, and sometimes of 
quantities, or out of the want of proper notes made during 
the carrying out of the works. It is only fair to the builder 
or contractor that at the outset of the job he should know 
fairly well what he has to do. To him it will make a great 
difference in organising his work and in ordering his 
materials; in fact, it may make the difference to him 
between profit and loss. Builders are human beings, and 
ifthey see a loss before them you are not likely to get as 
good work out of them as ifthey see a profit, and any con- 
tractor will tell you that he can work cheaper for one 
architect than he can for another. In the first place, con- 
tract drawings should not be looked upon as pretty pictures, 
solely from an artistic point of view. Every line should be 
definite, and should mean something; every colour should 
be an indication of material; shading should be avoided; 
the drawings should not be mixed, details being super- 
imposed upon small scale drawings. Everything should be 
set out as far as possible with the view of giving the ۰ 
men actually employed what amounts to a book that they 
can read. Drawings and draft specifications should be 
completed before being placed in the hands of the quantity 
surveyor. Generally the quantities form no part of the 
contract, but it is only fair that the notes made by the 
quantity surveyor during the progress of his work should 
be carefully considered and added to the drawings and to 
the specification. The quantity surveyor should also have 
ready access to the architect during the process of taking 
out quantities, in order that any point not clear on draw- 
ings, etc., can be made so before the work is tendered for. 
An architect should, as far as possible, avoid all altera- 
tion of his design during the progress of the works, and 
ought to have made up his mind beforehand what he 
wants to have. Alterations are a fruitful source of dis- 
pute, though they often cannot be avoided on account 
of the idiosyncrasies of clients. The next great cause of 
dispute arises out of the question of giving orders for 
extras, omissions, and variations. It is almost impossible 
on works to give a written order for every variation and 
instruction required, but the clerk of the works or foreman 
can be instructed to make notes of these as they occur 
fcom day to day to submit them to the architect on his next 
visit, and if the architect initials them they can be then 
acknowledged to be orders in writing under the terms of 
the contract. The proper provision of full-sized and detail 
drawings and other details at the earliest stage of the 
works is of great use to the contractor, and the showing of 
consideration to him in facilitating the setting out of tbe 
work and the ordering of goods is an inducement to him to 
do his work conscientiously. ۱ 

Of course, builders are also often in fault, raising Con- 
tentions and unwarrantable claims. The only remedy fot 
اس‎ steadily to refuse to entrust them with further 
work. 

With one more remark I shall conclude. A constant 
source of trouble in contracts is the attempt to please لاہ‎ 
client by trying to get. a larger amount of work or more 
elaborate work done for him than an architect can 
properly expect for the amount placed at his disposal. 
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IT is hoped that the scheme for an electric railway from 
London to Dover will be taken in hand in the next Session 
of Parliament. After preliminary surveys of two routes, 
that via Chatham and Canterbury has been decided upon: 


- The promoters of the line are stated to be Americans. 


answer. He shoúld particularly avoid showing any leaning 
to either side, and should allow no expression of his opinion 
as to the merits of the case to escape him. In rare cases 
it may be necessary for him to give an interim decision, 
or to state a case for the opinion of a superior Court prior 
to proceeding further; for instance, he may have to decide 
in a disputed account whether or no there is a contract ; 
but this should not be done unless absolutely necessary. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, having given both 
sides a fair and impartial opportunity of bringing forward 
evidence and statements, he should reserve his decision in 
order to read through the evidence and his own notes. 
These he should make himself, shortly, both of the argu- 
ments on either side as well as of the heads of the evidence. 
If shorthand notes are taken throughout tbe whole of the 
proceedings, his own short notes, embodying only the 
salient points, are much easier of reference than a verbatim 
report. It is always well to agree, with regard to short- 
hand notes, by whom they shall be paid for in the first 
instance, and that they shall be accepted as correct by 
both parties. It is perfectly useless to havetwo shorthand 
writers, one on either side. Generally speaking, it is 
convenient to have shorthand notes taken of the whole 
case, without necessarily having them transcribed in their 
entirety. It saves a great deal of time to have the 
speeches of counsel and arguments transcribed, as it it 
impossible for the arbitrator or umpire to follow these 
exactly with his notes without causing great delay. The 
heads of evidence he must himself be able to take down. 
In purely technical cases, such as dangerous structures, 
party or party fence walls, arbitrators or umpires should 
be capable of drawing their own awards. In fact, the Act 
would seem to preclude the employment of solicitors or 
counsel in these cases. 

The award should always begin with a recapitulation 
of the origin of the dispute; under what circumstances it 
has arisen, whether under contract or otherwise. This 
part, generally called the preamble, should be accurate 
and should enumerate the whole matter concisely. The 
award itself should be drawn carefully in as few words as 
possible, setting forth the items in dispute in separate 
paragraphs, one paragraph to each item rather than a 
connected sentence, stringing them all together, and it is 
sometimes necessary to attach and refer to diagrams or 
plans, etc. In it the arbitrator must recollect that he is 
both judge and jury, and, in fact, he bas more power than 
a jury. A jury’s decision can be upset on the ground of 
misdirection by the judge who sums up. An arbitrator 
has no one to sum up to him, and his decision on the facts 
is absolutely final, except as I bave mentioned in party- 
wall cases. In most cases, except those above named, it 
is advisable to employ a solicitor to draw the award, 
furnishing him, of course, with all documents necessary to 
draw the preamble, but not with more than the heads of 
the decision at which you have arrived. Ifa legal point 
is strongly contested during the hearing, it is better to 
state at once that if such point is insisted upon you will 
make your award subject to a special case to be stated to 
one of the superior Courts. 

An arbitrator must also remember that he is not alto- 
gether in the position of a judge. He has to decide on 
facts, and not on law, and for that reason it is unadvisable 
and unusual that he should in any way give any hint of the 
reasons which have induced him to come to his decision. 
J have heard it said that this is cowardly, and that a man 
should be prepared to give his reasons for anything that he 
does, but I cannot see that this accusation is correct. The 
arbitrator has to do his duty according to his conscience, 
&nd the very essence of his employment is to put a final 
end to the dispute. His simple decision on a point of fact 
is an end of this, whereas if he gave reasons he might leave 
the matter open to continued and prolonged further litiga- 
tion. Where a case is stated for the opinion of the superior 
Court it is necessary to give alternative decisions —that is, 
it the Court rule one way, then the decision will be so and 
so, the alternative decision being given in case the Court 
rules the other way. 

As to costs of arbitrations, these generally follow the 
decision, but in many cases both parties may be equally in 
the wrong, and it may be necessary to give some decision 
as to how costs are to be allotted. Both parties cannot be 
equally in the right. One last word on awards. In making 
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A NOTE ON STONEHENGE, 


By OTHO 8. PETER. ۱ 
ا‎ T investigationsand architectural discoveries at 


Stonehenge by Dr. Gowland, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Mr. Penrose, and other eminent men, seem to prove, as 
nearly as it is possible to do so, that this monument was 
erected about the year 1680 s.c. (shortly after the conquest 
of Babylon by the Assyrians) and that it was used as a 
temple to mark solar dates—in fact, as a primitive almanack 
to guide the surrounding inhabitants in their agricultural 
and other operations. (See Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, vol. ix., third series, just published). 

Now, in Devon and Cornwall alone, there are remains 
of more than 400 earth-tenced town and village sites, like 
that at Old Sarum, near Salisbury, which probably date 
back to the age when Stonehenge was erected. Almost 
every parish within the two counties named has one or 
more of these sites within its border. The majority are 
situated on high ground, and the entrances to then 
(usually one, but sometimes two, and when two, opposite 
one another) as a rule face in the same direction as does 
the axis line of Stonehenge. Each of these village sites 
can communicate with its neighbour in the chains of them 
that zigzag across the counties. Some are oval in shape, 
some are round, and others almost square, with rounded 
corners. Ina few instances there are two, and even three, 
rings of rampart and ditch, the inner being of regular 
contour, like that at Stonehenge, and the outer irregular. 
Nearly all of them cover much larger areas than does the 
stone circle on Salisbury Plain. 

Taking into consideration the result of the above-men- 
tioned investigations, it would appear probable that the 
numerous clans who built and dwelt in these ancient towns 
and villages were sun worshippers, and that at central 
stations like Stonehenge, Castle-on-Dinas, etc., their 
priests and headmen may have resided, and have thence 
sent forth signals by beacon fire, or flash light, to inform 
their people of the times for-worship, for specific agricul- 
tural duties, and of the approach of war. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY TRADE 
CATALOGUE. 


ERHAPS one of the most complete catalogues of 
P sanitary specialities ever issued is that which Messrs. 
Twyfords, Limited, of the Cliffe Vale Potteries, Hanley, have 
just recently issued. It is also about the most sumptuous 
production of its kind we have seen, the illustrations being. 
splendidly printed, for the most part 10 colours, on a fine 
surface paper, with a binding fit for the shelves of a 
gentleman's library. This is in some way fitting, seeing 
that in the manufacture of the goods indicated in the 
catalogue nothing but the best of materials and the most 
skilled production is allowed. Quality and efficiency are 
the main features which distinguish all Messrs. 8" 
manufactures, and these are to remain, as heretofore, the 
first consideration. | | 

The catalogue is appropriately named “ Twyfords’ 
Twentieth Century Catalogue,” for it is completely come 
prehensive and up-to-date. It is divided into five sections: 
(1) w.c's and accessories; (2) lavatories ; (3) urinals, etc. ; 
(4) baths and fittings; (5) fire-clay section. In these 
sections illustrations will be found of every kind of sanitary 
ware in porcelain, earthenware, and porcelained enamelled 
fire-clay, either with or without fittings, suitable for every 
description of building. The last section—No. 5—is 
specially noticeable as illustrating the remarkable develop- 
ment of goods made in enamelled fire-clay during the past 
few years. Here will be found the admirable results of 
such development in great variety. l 
Section I. comprises a very large and comprehensive 
selection of Twyfords’ well-known closets. There is the 
new century pattern of the ‘“Twycliffe”’ syphon w.c., 
which is designed to effectively resist all possıble passage 
of sewer-gas into the apartment. It has an extra large 
water surface, with deep water seal; is simple and reliable 
and practically noiseless in action; has no. complicated 
mechanism to get out of order ; and is as easily fixed asan 
ordinary basin. Then we have the '* Deluge" wash-down 
combination w.c, which includes a patent after-flush 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BUDGET, 1902-03. 


A Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council 

Lord Welby, chairman of the Finance Committee, in 
the course of his customary statement on the estimated 
receipts and expenditure for the year 1902-03, said that 
expenditure and revenue account for IgOI-02 was 
estimated to produce by way of expenditure £4,216,000, 
and by way of revenue £4,169,000, showing a deficit of 
£47,000. The actual expenditure was 44,100,000, and the 
actual revenue £4,173,000, showing a surplus of £ 73,000. 
That surplus went into balance. They found that in five 
years there were four surpluses amounting to 4 239,000, 
and one deficit amounting to £40,000. In his opinion a 
sound canon of finance was to estimate full expenditure 
and a moderate revenue They inherited a balance of 
£181,000, and on April 1 there was a balance of £ 344,000. 
When they compared the actual expenditure with estimate, 
they found. that there had been a saving of £116,000. 

As regarded the estimated expenditure for 1902-03, he 
found that the final estimate was £4,349,000, while the 
estimated revenue was £4,168,000, showing a deficit of 
£181,000. The halfpenny increase in the rate would pro- 
duce £84,000, leaving £97,000 to be taken from the balance 
of £344,000. He now passed to the debt. On March 31, 
1902, the gross debt of the County of London was, includ- 
ing London County Bills and old Middlesex and Surrey | 
debts, £ 51,837,000. Against this there were assets amount- 
106 to £24,648,000, which showed a net debt over assets of 
£27,189,000. The unremunerative part of the debt was 
£ 24,387,000, and the remunerative £2,802,000. The net 
unremunerative debt on March 31, 1901, was £22,322,000, 
so that it showed the very large increase during the past 
year of 2,065,000. This was due to large street improve- 
ments. For instance, the Holborn to Strand improve- 
ment would cost them 43 millions, and they 0 
already spent over £2,000,000, of which £300,000 repre- 
sented recoupment. The net debt on the accession of 
the.Council in 1889 was £17,563,000. It now amounted 
to £24,387,000, an increase of 6,824,009. Within 
that time the Council had spent in unremunerative 
works 13,512,000. During those 13 years the rate- 
able value of London had risen from 31,588,000 to 
£40,142,000, or an increase of £8,544,000. The proportion 
of unremunerative debt to rateable value in 1889 was 56 per 
cent., but in 1902 it amounted to 60 per cent. As 
regarded the debt charge, the interest in 1889 was 
£576,000; in 1902 it would be £694,000, an increase of 
%118,000. In 1889 the sinking fund was £424,239; this 
year it would be £657,000. In 1889 the debt imposed a 
charge on the ratepayers of 7 4-5 of a penny ; in 1902 it 
would amount to 8 3-10, an increase of 10. If no further 
debt were created the sinking fund of £657,000 would 
extinguish the Council’s debt in 37 years. The total debt 
of all the public bodies of London in March, 1889, was 
£32,768,000, or 105 per cent of the rateable value. In 
March, 1901, excluding remunerative debí created since 
1889, the total debt was £45,641,887, or 122 per cent. of 
the rateable value. . 

In conclusion, Lord Welby reminded the Council that it 
was committed to great improvements. It had costly 
schemes under discussion, all desirable in themselves. 
Take, for instance, the Holborn improvement, which was 
estimated to cost £ 417 50,000, of which £2,000,000 had 
already been spent. ‘his was costing the Council £60,000 
a year simply in interest, with hardly any recoupment 
possible at present. He hoped the Council would look at 
the diminishing balance of Exchequer contributions coming 
in relief of rates, and declining tramway receipts, On 
every side they saw already on them, or coming upon 
them, an increased charge upon the rates. It would be 
the wisdom of a serpent if the Council bore in mind, when 
accepting new liabilities or sanctioning new expenditure, 
the Nemesis of March, when the rate was fixed. There 
might be a limit to the appreciation of the ratepayers of 
the cost of their administration, especially when it was 
taken with other expensive luxuries, such as the Asylums 
Board, the School Board, and the local boroughs. 
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Nsw laundry, washhouses, and boiler-houses are to be 
added to the Dudley Workbouse at the cost of £11,000. 


the 
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show of hands, after a full discussion. The principle of 
federation was affirmed by a vote of 25 against 13. The 
Council will now enter into negotiations with the other 
associations, and, if the scheme succeeds, the outcome 
will doubtless be the organisation of an annual congress 
of federated associations of sanitary inspectors, wbich 
cannot fail to be a new and effective means of promoting 
the public health. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 
HE Technical and Art School, Wakefield, is being ven. 
tilated by means of Shorland's patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and inlet panels, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Winter's Buildings, a large new block of business premises, 
has just been completed in St. Anne's St., adjoining 
the Conservative Club, Manchester. All the partition 
walls have been erected by the Fireproof Plate Wall 
Co., Ltd. The same firm have also erected the partition 
walls in Cardwell's Buildings, King St. The Architectsfor 
both the blocks are Messrs. Beaumont & Son. 


A 


JOTTINGS. 


R. H. W. RISING, architect, 30, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C., informs us that he has 
dissolved partnership with Mr. Shoebridge, and that here- 
ai he intends to carry on his profession at the above 
address. 


A xew reredos and choir screens have just been placed in 
S. Thomas's Church, Heigham, Norwich. They have 
been executed by Messrs. Harry Hems & Son, of Exeter. 


Mr. C. HansroN, F.R.I.B.A. (A. & C. Harston, architects, 
London), has been appointed Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Kent. 


AT the last meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society on the 24th ult., a paper on ''Garden Design" 
was read by Mr. F. W. Meyer, landscape gardener to 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Exeter. 


Ine Northampton Town Council have decided to convert 
their municipal horse tramways into an overhead electric 
traction system at an estimated cost of £120,000 for the 
seven and a half miles of track. 


AT a cost of about £10,000, a new Royal Sailors’ Home 
has been erected at Morice Square, Devonport, In the 
basement are kitchens, sculleries, china closet, larders, 
beer cellar, barber's shop, and lavatories; a locker-room, 
containing 130 lockers; six bath-rooms, baggage room, 
and boiler-room. On the ground floor are committee-room 
and secretary's office, manager's office, general dining, 
reading, billiard, and smoking-rooms, and a petty officers 
smoking-room. There are 144 beds on the first and 
second floors. 

Ix the course of his remarks at the annual meeting of the 
Leopoldina (Brazilian) Railway, held the other day, Mr. 
Edward Herdman, the chairman, said they had on their 
1,305 miles of line rolling stock of both Englisb and 
American make, The difference between the cost of repas 
of an English and American engine of the same class a! 
age had been found to be for a year's working under equi 
conditions 35 per cent., in favour of the English engine. 
The consumption of fuel was considerably in favour ol the 
English engine. There was a difference in first an i 
favour of the American engines of about 25 per cent., x 
they could easily see that the advantage in first cost ۳ 
all lost, besidesthe extra time lost in repairs. 
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chamber, The water seal is 2 in. in depth, and certainty 
of action is guaranteed with a two-gallon flush. The 
“ Deluge Adamant " is specially adapted for rough usage. 
Then there are the “ Unitas," “ Undine,” and ** Tornado" 
types of wash-out w.c's., and a large variety of fittings and 
basins, etc. Nor must we omit mention of hoppers and 
basins for ship and railway use. 

The lavatory section is a very large and interesting one, 
including an almost endless variety of arrangements and 
forms. This portion of the catalogue covers over 60 pages. 
Some of the arrangements are quite elaborate, as in the 
‘‘ Athena-Dual" quadrangular lavatory (page 704), whilst 
there is a great latitude of choice in the ranges and single 
lavatories, which seem to leave no place or situation that 
could be imagined unprovided for. 

The baths and urinal sections show an equally wide and 
appreciative knowledge of the needs to be met. The im- 
proved independent canopy bath, combining plunge shower 
and spray, seems to be a most useful and convenient form 
of the more luxurious type of bath. Foot-baths, hospital- 
baths, and an excellent range of cast-iron baths are included 
amongst those illustrated, together with a larye number of 
specialities in bath fittings. 

The fireclay section illustrating the porcelain enamelled 
fireclay goods with accessories comprises porcelain baths 
of all kinds; sink aud lavatories, combined and separate; 
hospital sinks of various types ; sinks specially suitable for 
hotels and clubs; bed-pan sinks for hospitals in a large 
number of patterns; mortuary tables; wash-tubs and 
kitchen sink ranges, and sinks for sculleries and labora- 
tories; lavatory ranges and basins; w.c.'s and urinals; 
stable mangers, etc. This section covers nearly 80 pages. 

Certainly we have handled no more comprehensive or 
complete catalogue of its kind than the one before us. Of 
the reputation acquired by Twyfords', Limited, as manu- 
facturers of sanitary ware we need say nothing; it is so 
well-known and established as to make such a reference 
almost of the nature of an impertinence. But it is of 
interest to note the fact that the abridged list of public 
buildings in this country where Twyfords' sanitary goods 
have been adopted includes 170 hotels, 146 hospitals, 125 
schools, g1 asylums, etc., 76 workhouses, 52 infirmaries, 
and 30 railway stations. This is excluding the long list of 
miscellaneous buildings, and the longest list of all of work 
catried out on the continent. 
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FEDERATION OF SANITARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


N important step towards bringing into co-operation the 
۸ different associations of Sanitary Inspectors in the 
United Kingdom was taken on Saturday last at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, which met at Carpenter’s Hall, London Wall. 
Proposals for promoting the co-operation of these 
associations had for a long time occupied the attention of 
the council, and the principle of a scheme of federation 
between this Association, the National Union of Sanitary 
Inspectors (North-Western Counties), the South Wales 
Association, and the Scottish Association, proposed by Mr. 
Hugh Alexander (Chief Inspector, Shoreditch Council) 
was approved by the council of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, subject to confirmation by the general body. 
The discussion of the subject was resumed on Saturday 
on an adjournment, when a number of provincial members, 
representing Middlesbrough, Nottingham, Cheltenham, 
Torquay, Batley (Yorks), Walthamstow, Woolwich, Not- 
tingham, Lincoln, and other provincial centres, took part 
in the discussion. A hostile amendment, suggesting an 
amalgamation of the various associations into one great 
association, of which all existing associations would be 
branches, was proposed by Mr. Terry (Nottingham), and 
seconded by Mr, Hudson (Cheltenham), and supported by 
some other provincial representatives; but it was lost on a 
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Mr. Belcher is fortunate in having all his work 
grouped together, but it is not agood show—for him— 
this year. None of the three houses illustrated can be 
said to be very interesting, and one feels regret that the 
promise of a picturesque angle site in Fleet Street for the 
new offices for the Birmingham Daily Post is not very 
great. One would have expected a little more dignity in 
place of tbis very ordinary looking renaissance front. 
With the exception of Mr. Daillie Scott's House in 
Germany (1589 and 1573), and Messrs. Mallows and 
Grocock's pleasing ** House and Garden at Biddenham in 
Bedford" (1546) there is really little or nothing more 
worth chronicling in domestic work, unless it be Mr. 
Ambrose Poynter's interesting restoration of Mount 
Grace Northallerton for Sir Lowthian Bell (1593). 

Out of nearly one hundred exhibits of purely domestic 
work the average of attainment is very poor, and the 
numbers of small frames of uninteresting inconsequent 
subjects shows how conveniently these small stop-gaps 


have been this year | 


THE COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY. 


was held on Monday afternoon last at the Royal‏ ا 
Institute of British Architects a meeting for thefurther-‏ 
ance of the movement inaugurated a short time ago to bring‏ 
about further reforms in the conduct of architectural‏ 
competitions. The meeting was well attended, we under-‏ 
stand, and was presided over by Mr. H. V. Lanchester.‏ 
The meeting agreed to the constitution of a new society to‏ 
be called the Competition Reform Society with the‏ 
following specific objects :—(a) To reform the methods of‏ 
conducting architectura] competitions, and to otherwise‏ 
further the advancement of the profession. (b) Represen-‏ 
tation on the Council of the R.I.B.A. by those members‏ 
who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society. (c)‏ 
To secure the co-operation of architects practising in the‏ 
provinces in the furtherance of the work of the Society.‏ 

The necessary rules were drawn up and the following 
committee appointed :—Messrs. A. Cox, A. W. S. Cross, 
J. S. Gibson, H. V. Lanchester, S. B. Russell, H. A. Saul, 
and E. W. Wimperis. Hon. Secretary, H. W. Wills 
(4, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.), Assistant Hon. Secretary, 
C. E. Hutchinson (11, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.) 
It was further agreed to send a letter to every member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects apprising them of 
the formation of the Society and its objects, and also 
inviting those in sympathy with its aims to become 
members of it, and also to vote for the nominees 
of the Society at the forthcoming R.I.B.A. Council election. 
These nominees are Messrs. A. W. S. Cross and J S. 
Gibson, Fellows; and Messrs. H. V. Lanchester, 5. B. 
Russell, H. ۷۷۰ Wills, and E. W. Wimperis, Associates. 
We understand that some forty gentlemen have given in 
their names as members. "The subscription has been fixed 
at the nominal sum of five shillings. We heartily wish 
the new Society every success in its endeavour to bring 
about any real and practical reform in regard to competi- 
tions, and especially in regard to the question of 


assessorship. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


HEY are committing the absurdity of erecting a sham 
Gothic entrance hall at the west front of Westminster 
Abbey, the lath and plastering being covered over to 
represent battlemented parapets with buttressed walls 
below. We cannot for the life of us imagine why an 
obviously temporary structure could not be erected for 
such a purpose with all the picturesque advantages ac- 
cruing from its practical necessities and the artistic possi- 
bilities it offers. A rightly designed portico might have 
been made to emphasize the grey mass of the abbey front 
behind, but it is evident the present erection will tend to 
minimise whatever dignity it already possesses. It is a 
mere quibble to effect to pretend it will be part of the 


abbey, even though it may be, as at the coronation of 


Queen Victoria, *' painted as to have all the appearance of 
solid masonry ” ! 


But the scale of 


(i) | 0 British Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


HE pleasant picturesqueness of an English country 


house, without formality, is to seen in Mr. Guy 
There 1s 


Dawber’s Westhope Manor, Shropshire (1366). 
not even any particular balance or rhythm in the design, 


and no thoroughly dominating feature, 
parts and the proportions are agreeable, and at any rate a 


desirable note of simplicity and breadth is struck which is 
the salvation of our best domestic work, and helps largely 


to give it a distinction from American or Continental 
work. This quality generally marks the work of Mr. 
Horace Field who is not, however, quite seen at his best 
in the proposed block of four houses, Hampstead (1377). 
But a very pleasing example of a simple, unaffected, 
picturesque country house is to be found in the House at 
Wrotham, Kent (1383), by Messrs. Niven and Wiggles- 
worth. Let no one imagine, however, that these houses 
have come into the R.A. on their merits! Or else, why 
have nos. 1376, 1369, 1380, 1382, 1389, etc., etc., come 
here too? We are surprised that Mr. Prentice should 
treat us to such an effect as the great plaster cove in his 
Bedford home in 1369. We are not sure if it will look 
better in execution but it is sufficiently unhappy in the 
drawing. Mr. Arnold Mitchell has a pleasant subject in 
his Royal Villa and Golf Pavilion at Le Coq-sur-mer 
Ostend for the King ofthe Delgians. The golf pavilion 


is an agreeable composition barring its chimney and roof 


fleche, but the villa is a very ordinary affair. 
It is refreshing to come upon Mr. Leonard Stokes' 


Ascot Priory New Wing (1401), which is a charming bit 


. of simple mullioned work with a dainty little angle tower 


and turret. Though the whole piece is treated with great 
simplicity, there is plenty of architectural interest in the 
nicely treated tower, the low enriched doorway, and the 


- flat-sided bay window. 


Mr. W. H. Ward generally contrives to be interesting 
as well as pleasing in his proportions. The tiny coloured 
bird's-eye sketch of High Moss, rear Keswick, shows a 
quaint house with nicely treated formal garden, such as 
would produce plenty of charming pzeps and vistas. This 
little drawing is worth its weight in gold in comparison 
with the commonplace houses hung on the line iu this 
gallery with their weary expanses of dulness. An agree- 
able little Georgian house at Westcliffe-on-Sea, for Dr. 


Morgan, by Mr. W. J. Tapper (1407), should not be 


overlooked. It is difficult to imagine how the New 
Residence, Yorkshire (1417), owes its authorship to Mr. 
Temple Moore; anything more unhappy in proportion 
and outline it would be hard to believe. ۸ nice water- 
colour of a schoolroom, Conamur, Sandgate (1435), shows 
an agreeable fireside treatment, with the old-fashioned 
settle by Mr. Alfred W. Jarvis. The Aldershot Vicarage 
by Mr. Charles Spooner (1444) is somewhat pleasing, and 
an agreeable plan. Amongst the best of the domestic 
work is Mr. H. T. Hare's house at Oxford (1457), which 


the house from entrance at one side to garden door on the 
other. Some people like this for sake of— well, we suppose 
the cross vistas. By the way the principal stairs seem to 
end down in an awkward corner of the hall. Very broad, 
simple, and quiet, is Mr. Ernest Newton's house at West 
Green, Winchfield, perhaps a shade too pharizaic in its 
quietude, and suggesting a longing for the trail of the 
serpent somewhere! ۸ fairly violent contrast to the above 
is the Saracen's Lair, Mayford, by Mr. W. F. Unsworth, 
with its wooden projecting balconies and picturesque 
hipped tower. Curiously there is one very jarring note in 
this otherwise picturesque group—the long raking roof 
line to the left-hand chimney. Mr. H, Inigo Triggs’ 


Country House and Formal Garden ” (1465) is agreeable,. 


but it is poorly illustrated and not very convincing. His 
“Country House and Garden " (1488) is much better. 
A nice pencil drawing of a simple house with decorated 
plaster work on bay windows and deep freez2, is Mr. 
Arnold Mi:chell's house and farm at Northwood (1483). 


. in plan shows the through draught across the middle of 
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scheme, and that a meeting held at the Town Hall had 
adopted the St. James’s Mount site. With the exception 
of St. James’s Cemetery the site belonged to the 
Corporation ; and in regard to the cemetery the Cathedral 
Committee proposed, with the consent of the trustees, to 
take over the trusteeship. They thought it desirable that 
the cemetery should form part of the precincts of the 
cathedral. It was now very little used. The bill was 
ordered to be reported to the House for third reading, 


THE following were elected members of the Architectural 
Association on Friday evening last :—Messrs, H. H, 
Fraser, J. E. Mundell, and W. Guthrie, London, and 
G. C. Mıtcham, Beckenham. 


THE death is announced of Major C. E. Davis, F.S.A, 
for some forty years city architect of Bath. Major Davis 
became chiefly known to the outside world in connection 
with the excavations he conducted at the Rowan baths. 
He was also responsible for the re-establishment of the 
baths. As an architect we believe he had a large practice, 
and carried out a good deal of church restoration work, 
as also work for many distinguished patrons including the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, the late Duke of Sutherland, Earl 
Temple, Lord Leigh, and Sir Richard Webster, His 
latest building enterprise was the new Empire Hotel. 
Major Davis, however, was not, what one daily paper has 
described him, “a great architectural genius," but he had 
considerable knowledge and ability which he turned to 
good account. 


Mr. E. HARDING PAYNE, A.R.I,B.A., has removed from 
No. 28 to No. 11, John St., Bedford Row, W.C. 


AmoncstT the pictures disposed of at Christies on Saturday 
a find landscape by J. Linnell fetched nearly £1,000, and 
a portrait of Maria Countess Waldgrave, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 1,500 guineas—the highest price in the sale. 
“ The Fish Auction,” by W. Collins, R.A., which sold for 
£797 in 1893, was knocked down on Saturday for £525: 


Tue 87th annual dinner in aid of the funds of the Artists 
General Benevolent Institution was held on Saturday at 
the Hotel Metropole. Lord Davey, who presided, 10 pro 
posing the toast of “ Prosperity to the Institution,” 5 
objects were to relieve distressed  meritorious artists, 
whether subscribers to the funds or not, and to make pro 
vision for the widows and orphans ofthose who died in 
distress. It differed from a somewhat similar institution, 
which was also a most valuableone, the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, which was in the nature of a mutual help society. 
In 1901 their institution expended £3,326 in relief to poor 
artists; 184 applicants being relieved by pensions ranging 
from £10 to £100. In addition help was given to the 
widows of artists who died with narrow means. The range 
of applicants was very wide and comprehensive. In many 
cases a timely gift would enable an artist who from no fault 
of his own had fallen into distress to make a fresh start 
under happier auspices. The chairman next propos 
“The Royal Academy, the Royal Society of Painters 10 
Water Colour, the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, the Royal Society of British Artists, the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, and the other societies OF 
nected with the fine arts.” Sir L. Alma-Tadema and Mr 
E. R. Hughes responded to the toast; after which Mr. 
Aston Webb, the treasurer,announced a list of subscription 
and donations amounting in all to £2,650. 


Apropos of our correspondent's query in our last issue!” 
reference to the method of splitting granite in connection 
with the widening of London Bridge, Mr. Harry HE 
writes :—“ The holes are made by ‘jumpers’ (1. dis 
which are kept continually upon the move by the fe 
whilst they are hammered, then when all have attained the 


the desired depth, ‘tearers’ and 'fethers' (two ol ۴ 
latter) are placed in each hole— the former are iron e 
is dr 


the fethers strips of iron, that when the wedge , 
down give it greater purchase. The wedges are all tappe 
by hammers until an indication of cracking appear 
Then a mason at each end hits the flanking wedges simu 


icd 7 with big hammers, and the block parts from € 
o end." 
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Tue Liverpool Corporation invite competitive designs for 
labourers’ dwellings to be erected on a site known as the 
Hornby Street area. Premiums of £250, £150, and 0 
are offered for the three best designs which are to become 
the property of the corporation. Mr. Thos. Blashill, 
F.R.1.B.A., is to be the assessor, and the date for sending 
in designs is the 15th of September. A deposit fee of two 
guineas is required for the conditions of the competition, 
instructions to architects, &c. 


COMPETITIVE designs for new town hall and municipal 
offices at Deptford are invited. Premiums of £100, £75, 
and £50 are offered, and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., has 
been appointed assessor. Conditions of the competition 
together with plan of site and instructions to architects 
will be sent to applicants on receipt of a guinea deposit, 
returnable on receipt of design. August 3oth is the date 
fixed for sending in the designs. 


Tue Harrogate Town Council have invited Mr. William 
Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to adjudicate upon the competitive designs for 
the proposed municipal buildings. 


BEARING in mind the former glories of new gallery exhibi- 
tions we have viewed the present exhibition with amaze- 
ment. Ifa better choice of available material could not 
have been made it would almost have been better to have 
skipped a year till something better turned up. Mr. George 
Wetherbee, who is a painter of poetry, has the west gallery 
pretty well to himself in his ‘‘ Halcyon Days," and in the 
north gallery we were impressed with nothing but ۵ 
Hetherington's ** Desolation," and Hugh de T. Glaze- 
brook's fine portrait of Lord Milner. Mrs. Marianne 
Stokes' delightful tempera painting of '* Snowdrop," and 
some clever paintings by J. E. Southall are noticeable in 
the south room, and here also are two capital little water 
colours by Mr. Edward Salomons, the architect of the 
DPA new college, and the garden, St. John's College, 
Oxford. 


A BUILDER in the course of his examination in bankruptcy 
the other day, said *' that just before the first meeting of 
his creditors he made a present of £63 worth of work which 
he had done at the house of an architect. Asked if this 
had been done in the way of a bribe, the debtor denied that 
there had been anything improper in the business. He said 
the architect had been good to him in many ways. "These 
were ways that he would not specify, but he repudiated 
the suggestion that the architect had benefited him at the 
expense of clients. Jt was not unusual, he said, for builders to 
do work at an architect's office or house for nothing." The 
italics are ours. If it is not unusual for builders to do this 
sort of thing then it ought to be, for the proceeding has in 
it all the suspicious element of a bribe, however well-mean- 
ing the intention may be. 


AN inquiry was made in the House of Commons the other 
evening as to what precautions have been taken against 
fire, having in view the large amount of woodwork which 
now surrounds Westminster Abbey, in addition to the 
large amount collected within the Abbey. The First 
Commissioner of Works, in reply, pointed out that 
an excellent arrangement of hydrants existed in the 
Abbey, and the hose was kept fixed and ready night and 
day, whilst the police on duty and the Abbey firemen had 
careful instructions as to the use of appliances and ع‎ 
calls. Moreover, the Abbey had been inspected by the 
officers of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and they had 
not given any sign of dissatisfaction. He (the First Com- 
missioner) had been informed that the insurance company 
which insured the fabric for the Dean and Chapter had 
not required any premium to be paid for extra risk. 


Tue bill promoted to give statutory authority for the 
purchase of the St. James's Mount site and the erection of 
a cathedral for the diocese of Liverpool came before the 
Earl of Morley, Chairman of Committees of the House of 
Lords, on Tuesday, as an unopposed measure. The 
preamble was proved by the Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. 
Chavasse) and Mr. Hampson, hon. secretary of the 
Cathedral Committee. It was stated that a sum of 
£156,c00 had been subscribed towards the cathedral 
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of the Court of Appeal ought not to be taken to the House 
of Lords for afınal review. Under any circumstances, the 
National Federation felt justified in ventilating the question 
in the interests of an industry in which considerably more 
than £60,000,000 annually was paid in wages, Reports from 
the associations affiliated with the Federation showed that 
the building trade of the country was far from brisk. At 
the conclusion of the business meeting, the members were 
entertained at luncheon by the Wolverhampton Master 


Builders’ Association. 


IN the 42nd annual report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners (for 1901), just issued, the com- 
mittee regret to state that for the first time in fourteen years 
it has been necessary to draw upon their accumulated 
capital to the extent of upwards of /22,000, consequent 
upon the combination of events, the principal one being the 
attempt made to reduce wages in various parts of the 
country, and the opposition offered to proposals for improv- 
ing the conditions of labour, which led to numerous disputes, 
some of which were of a prolonged character. Another 
element had been declining trade. The membership now 
stands at 67,018, an increase of 2,006. The receipts 
amounted to £163,968, an increase of £ 5,446, and the ex- 
penses to /186,362. "The cash balance at the end of the 
year was £181,665 115. 11d. The report concludes by 
referring to the decision of the members to establish and 
carry on the business of builders and contractors in selected 


localities, and points out that whilst outsiders state that by 


so doing they will be carrying on a perilous venture, yet 
they as a society were not alarmed, but would at the 


proper time try such experiments in suitable neighbour. 


hoods. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN. 


Tue Rorcau TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. 


ie E preliminary examinations in technical studies have 
just been held. The problem given the candidates is 
«A City Hall for a city of 200,000 inhabitants," the build- 
ing to be situated on a plot of 400 ft. frontage on a public 
square and 300 ft. in depth. Full particulars are given of 
the requirements on each floor. The competitors worked 
on the preliminary sketches from nine o'clock until five in 
the afternoon. Those whose rough sketches are found 
satisfactory by the Examining Committee are allowed two 
weeks in which to finish up and elaborate the ideas as 
shown in the sketches. The drawings must be accom- 
panied by a thesis explaining the principles of architecture, 
historical and «esthetic, which governed the choice of 
style and the development of the design. The examina- 
tion is conducted under the direction of the Boston Society 


of Architects; Mr. Clarence H. Blackall, secretary. 


THE BEAUTIFYING OF NEW YORK. 


In New York the Municipal Art Society has various 
projects for the beautifying of that city. A fund is being 
raised by private subscription to purchase a row of 
Corinthian granite columns which have long adorned the 
facade of the old Colonnade Hotel, which is soon to be 
demolished. The society will try to present them to the 
city, so that they may form a peristyle along the westerly 
edge of Bryant Park, near the new library, and with vines 
and flowers form a screen between the elevated railway 


tracks and the park. 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF AMERICAN ART. 


Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist and illustrator, gave an 
interesting lecture to the “ Society of the Arts and Crafts ۳ 
in Boston the other evening, his subject being “ The 
Present Status of American Art." The “Transcript” in a 
notice of this lecture said :—** Mr. Pyle looked at art from 
what one might term the newspaper pointot view, that is the 
art which appeals to, and affects the great public. He does 
not believe in an art which is made for a few dyspeptic 
critics, and seen through a halo of cigarette smoke. The 
pulse of humanity is what he wishes to feel, and it is the 
thing in art which humanity wishes to feel. While not 
decrying technical facility, he felt that ideas and the 
expression of ideas from an understandable and live stand- 
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PERHAPS not a great many of our readers may be aware of 
the fact that in the hall of the Fishmongers' Company at 


London Bridge there stands a substantially built chair with 


a stone seat, the latter bearing for inscription : - I am part 
of the First Stone that was put down for the Foundation of 
Old London Bridge in June, 1176, by a Priest named 


Peter, who was Vicar of Colchurch, in London, and I 


remained there undisturbed safe on the same oak piles this 


chair is made from till the Reverend Wm. John Jolliffe, 
Curate of Colmar, Hampshire, took me up in July, 1832, 
when clearing away the Old Bridge after New London 
Bridge was completed.” Another inscription on a brass 
tablet at the back of chair runs as follows :—'' This chair was 
a by (۰ Crinstone, 72, Great Titchfield Street, London, 
com a 

Colmar, in Hampshire, and was made entirely from the 
wood and stone taken up from the Foundation of Old 
London Bridge in July, 1832, having remained there 
655 years.” It is said that in the working of this 


wood, the maker of the chair had to use specially 
The chair has been sat in by Queen 
Victoria, and also by King Edward VII. when he was 


hardened tools. 


Prince of Wales. 


THE annual dinner of The Surveyors’ Institution took 
place on the 7th inst. at the Holborn Restaurant. Sir 


John Rolleston, M.P., the president, occupied the chair, 
and in responding to the toast of the Institution referred to 
its rapid growth. Established in 1868, it had: now a mem- 
bership of between 3,000 and 4,000 of all classes, and with 
a large branch in Ireland. The interests committed to the 
care of the members were vast and varied. Apart from 
the interests of which they were the custodians, the 
members were largely represented in the local government, 
though very sparsely in the national government, of the 
country. There was no admission to membership except 


by examination. 


AFTER all the decision come to by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, dealing with the London Water Bill, in regard 
to the constitution of the proposed new Water Board, has 
been practically rescinded. For the Committee on further 
considering the point, after the Government declined to 
accept their decision, divided equally upon it, and thus the 
previous decision is upset, and the originally proposed 
constitution still holds good. Lord Balfour at the com- 
mittee's meeting on Tuesday, said that the next form in 
whicb the matter could come up would be, when they came 


to the schedules, on the motion that a certain line or 


paragraph of the schedule should be deleted. Such a 
motion could be put, and if there were an equality of votes 
the line or paragraph would not be deleted. | 


Tue House of Commons Committee dealing with the 
London County Council's proposed scheme for a tramway 
along the Embankment, came unanimously to the con- 
clusion at Tuesday's sitting that the scheme should be 


approved. 


IN the course of his examination at the Barbican fire 
inquiry before the City coroner on Monday, Captain Wells, 
chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, in reply to 
the City solicitor, said that what was much needed was a 
free access to buildings, with the abolition of all cul de sacs. 
There was no question, he added, of restriction of men and 


money by the County Council. 


A LARGELY attended meeting of the Midland Counties 
section of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers was held on the 13th inst. at Wolverhampton, 
under the presidency of Mr. James V. Porter (Derby). 
The Executive Council, in a report, called the attention of 
all employers connected with the building industry to the 
case of Ford & Co. v. Bemrose & Sons, which was recently 
decided in the Court of Appeal, and in which the judgment 
declared that inasmuch as the bills of quantities did not 
constitute a specific part of the contract the builder was 
only entitled to payment on the basis of a “lump sum” 
contract, and not for actual work done necessary for the 
full completion of the building according to plans. The 
case, it was pointed out, was one of far-reaching import- 
ance, and in the interests of building contractors it was 
thought desirable to carefully consider whether the decision 
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English work done in a picturesque manner with well. 
proporne parts, and for our own use we should greatly 
prefer to be housed like this rather than in the mog 
original ill-considered design in the world ! 


ACADEMY MEMS: A CHESHIRE HOME, 
ALF. E. CORBETT, ARCHITECT, 


Mr. Corbett's home is clever in plan and very pleasing 
in outline, and we venture to hope that a little hardness 
of manner in his decorative treatment will not become a 
feature of his work. 


TWO SOUTH-COAST HOUSES. 
HENRY A. TINKER, ARCHITECT. 


These two pleasantly designed houses were erected with 
the idea of meeting the requirements of small seaside 
houses. They were constructed of local red bricks, and 
roofed and tile-hung with Bishop’s Watham tiles. The 
contractors were Messrs. T. Rashly and Sons. Mr. Henry 
A. Tinker, Bridge Street, Andover, is the architect. 


TWO TOMBSTONE MEMORIALS. 
BY JOHN W. SIMPSON, 5۰31+ 


In no subject is architectural expression found so 
universally unsatisfactory nowadays as in memorials ofthe 
dead. Over many a simple headstone in country church. 
yards, as well as the striking rococo memorials which 
adorn the walls of our churches and cathedrals, we have 
often lingered with interest and admiration, but who evet 
dwells with admiration over modern memorials, whither 
they be celtic crosses or recumbent effigies? Now and 
then one meets with a fine memorial in France, which, 
perhaps chiefly by the dignity or pathos of its sculpture, 
commands a respectful attention, but any really successful 
essay in this country is almost unknown. 

The fact is that to steer a middle course between 
inconsequent decoration and ornament or plain vacuity, 
between poverty or undue richness of design, is not very 
easy. A plain obelisk or a cross is hard to beat, and often 
the elaborate and painstaking effort falls far short of the 
very simplest device. It is not likely that any of my 
readers could call to mind a dozen designs which they have 
felt to be really satisfactory. The practice of designing 
this sort of thing does not often lie in the actual practice of 
architects, but Mr. Simpson has had some opportunities 
such as only seldom come in an architect's way. Our 
readers may remember a very refined and charming design 
of his, which I sketched in these pages some time since 
from the executed work, and now I am able to show tw 
more quite recently-executed designs which are certainly 
distinctive and uncommon. One of these has the 
advantage of a beautiful low-relief bronze pane by 
Frampton, which gives a most admirable centre of interest. 
In the other case a daintily detailed bronze cross forms 
the central feature. In everything Mr. Simpson ۵ 
there is an element of refinement, and in such subjects as 
these, this is a quality which generally seems a vey 
acceptable itern. 

Most of us who have been in the position to need à 
memorial which shall express our loving regard, out 
admiration, or our sad sense of never-ending loss, 400% 
that the visible embodiment thereof calls forh a ve) 
fastidious sense of what will do or of what will not do. In 
the expression of a private sorrow or regard is a mU 
more delicate problem than the exhibition of a public 
sorrow. In both these directions, however, it secnis to گلا‎ 
Mr. Simpson has exceptional qualifications, and his p 
sympathy with the refinements and graces of French i 
may be taken as testimony of it. Nothing 5 perhaps 
harder in architectural practice than to make a appe 
memorial for the dead, few tasks are so thankless, but 2 
perhaps, are a harder test of a man's accomplishment 0 
devotion to his art. 


T, RAFFLES DAVISON. 
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THE Local Government Board have approved of یل‎ 


| for the erection of a new workhouse at Tamworth, 


cost of which is estimated at £8,951. 
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point, should be the most important consideration for the 
American Artists. He felt that American Artists had 
become too much imbibed with European Stylists." 


ART EXHIBITIONS, 


It is about three or fout years since an Architectural 
Exhibition was held in Boston. The Architectural Club 
have arranged to hold one in the Galleries of the Boston 
Art Club, opening on 5th May. It is expected to bea 
great success. 

The “ Fair Women " Picture Exhibition in Copley Hall, 
was followed by a '* Caricature Exhibition," which created 
much amusement ; all the well-known local artists being 
"taken off.” This was wound up by an auction sale, when 
the various rare works of art were sold at prices ranging 
from 15 cents to 40 0015. a piece. 

The Boston Art Club's Annual Water Color Exhibition 
has just closed. The sales were rather better tbis year, 
about twenty works having been purchased. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, architect of Bostop, has just 
been placed on the Schoolhouse Commission by the Mayor, 
P. A. Collins, and elected chairman of the commission. 
The salary is 3,500 dols. per annum. 


Some New BUILDINGS. 


At Chesnut Hill (near Boston), a large house is being 
completed for Mr. Allston Burr, of Boston & Brookline. 
On the first floor there are the following rooms :—library, 
reception room, drawing room, dining room, hall, den and 
kitchen, with several smaller rooms. On the second floor 
there are nine rooms, and on the third floor are five rooms. 
There are five bathrooms in the house, ample closet room 
and eight open fireplaces. On the south and west sides 
there is a large piazza, 14 feet wide and 110 feet in length. 
To the west of the piazza is a sunken garden artistically 
laid out. The house will cost about 40,000 dols. exclusive 
of the foundations. The grounds are two-and-a-half acres 
in extent. 

At Amherst a new dining hall and dormitory will be 
erected for the Massachussetts Agricultural College. The 
building will be three stories in height of bri:k with marble 
dressings. The style will be colonial. In size the building 
will be 104 feet by 60 feet. The dining room will be 
80 feet by 30 feet, seating about 350 persons. ‘he cost 
will be about 30,000 dols. 

It has been proposed to build a large addition to the 
Salem City Hall, but owing to the restricted size of the 
land available, it has been found impracticable. An 
entirely new building may be erected. 

A large country house will be built for W. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, at Collendeis’ Point, Darien, Connecticut. It will 
be 146 ft. long, and the main building will be 60 ft. wide 
with two wings at the rear about 40 ft. square. The 
thirteen acres forming the site will be beautified by plant- 
ing, and fine stables will also be built. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE IN ۷ 
ENGLAND. 


The total value of contracts awarded on new building and 
engineering enterprises throughout New England for the 
week, as complied by the F. W. Dodge Company approxi- 
mates 1,757,000 dols., as against 3,079,000 for the corres- 
ponding week last year, making a total of 51,764,090 dols. 
to date this year as against 34,018,000 for the correspond- 
ing period last year. About 57 per cent. of the contracts 
awarded is for dwelling apartments, hotels, etc., while 
12 per cent. is for mills, factories, and other manufacturing 
buildings. 


ا 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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ACADEMY MEMS: LORD BERKELEY'S HOME. 
ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 


N a gallery containing some 100 exhibits of domestic 
work, mostly poor and commonplace, these two designs 
stand out with a good deal of distinction. Mr. George 
has enriched England with many charming country houses, 
and this addition for Lord Berkeley will take rank with one 
of his best efforts. It is pleasant to see such thoroughly 
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arising from this chemical compound act in a powerful 
manner upon the tannic acid in the oak and turns the 
material brown, but at the same time, to a certain extent, 
it “kills” the wood. Oak that is planed or chiselled after 
being subject to ammonia, cuts as if it were half dead. 
Why try to make our grand English oak look old, when it 
isn't? Is not honesty ín art to be commended in all 
things? If not, let these good people belonging to the 
Church Crafts League go the entire “whole hog," and, 
taking their clue from the purlieus of Wardour Street, 
follow up the deception by making fictitious worm-holes 
through the expert medium of a bradawl! Talk of “ Arts 
and Crafts”? To stain good honest English oak is cer- 
tainly very artful and craftful! People of experience 
always feel regret when a fair young woman powders her 
face; and for a newly-formed society, whose primary aim 
is “ to infuse new life ” into ecclesiastical art, to commence 
their crusade by making new oak look old is a thing to be 
deplored. 

A big-headed, ill-formed brass eagle, upon a hammered 
iron stand, suggestive that the village blacksmith who 
made it, was impressed, that like Atlas his construction had 
to carry the world, is not pleasing. The superstruction is as 


much too heavy as the bird is unnatural, and conventionally : 


ungainly. Little can be said in favour of W. Goscombe 
John A.R.A.'s model (9) in low relief—of a recumbent 
figure of my dear old friend, thelate Canon Guy—destined 
to grace thelatter'schapel at Forest School, Snaresbrook, a 
seemly edifice bvilt from the designs of the late William 
White, F.S.A., many years ago. It is said when, through 


a Medium, a distressed and sorrowing young widow, was 


put into communication with her dear departed, she asked : 
“John, what has impressed you most since you entered 
Spirit land?” The raps come back, prompt and 
terse: * My Epitath!" Methinks if the worthy Canon 
could see what an ideal Guy, John has made of him, he 
would be very wrotb. 

An oak chair, utilized by the courteous secretary for his 
seat of office, suffers from lack of mouldings, and by 
excess of ornament, carved so faint and weak, that it is 
almost painful to the eyesight to trace out the designs. 
Further, the carving itself lacks crispness and finish. 
Otherwise, the chair is well treated, the stern quickly 
cutved scrolls to the arms beiag stubbornly strong and 
suggestive of lusty support. 

Perhaps the best thing exhibited, certainly the best in 
oak is, termed a small churchyard crucifix (31). Its motef 
is excellent, and, if the actual figure of our Lord is a trifle 
weak and over plump, the whole (by J. Philips) is thought. 
ful and pleasant. غ1‎ 15 a pity it is not higher. 

The drawing of a pulpit (42) by O. Maxwell Ayrton, is 
altogether too crude, and appears to depend wholly for 
effect, upon notch ornamentation of the Southsea Island 
variety. The ''Photograph of Three Tomb Stones at 
Harston” (49), by W. H. Ward, represents nothing of the 
sort, but illustrates rather thoughtful monumental work, in 
the shape of headstones at Montrevx, Iver (Bucks), and 
other places. No. 84 15 a design for a good (oak) reredos 
for Sawston Church, by W. S. Frith, carelessly drawn upon 
a dirty piece of cartridge paper. 

Some one, evidently with hazy views upon the aims of 
the Church Crafts League, exhibits one of the Porland 
balustrades from old Kew Bridge, capped by a cylindrical 
brass sun-dial of the commonest make. Of course, we all 
know Dickens utilised such an one from Rochester Bridge, 
in much the same way, and it made a pretty feature in his 
garden. Still it is difficult to see where and how such a 
curio! can be applied to church art ? 

It is quite right to urge, as the Church Crafts League 
appear to do, and as Sir W. B, Richmond, R.A., did at 
the Exeter Church Congress, that parsons are all too prone 
to procure their pulpits where they buy their trousers. 
But without possessing the least personal sympathy with 
the class who go in for illustrated catalogues, one cannot 
but feel that if this exhibition is the outcome of the aims of 
Sir W. B. Richmond and other kindred minds, to bring the 
real artist into closer touch with the church, the present 
collection is a distinct failure, If this exhibition, floated 
under such distingushed auspices, has produced the best 
that it can procure, then the outcome must be accepted 
as evidence, that, when the Church Craft League has done 
its utmost and its best, the majority of the creations of its 
members are exceptionally and distinctly disappointing. 
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THE CHURCH CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
AT WESTMINSTER. 


Br HARRY HEMS 


` 


T is no easy matter, when the Church House at West- 
| minster is once found—to discover the locale of this 
exhibition. For whether one enters by the Dean's Yard, 
or through the main front, there are so many stairs to 
mount, and divers apparently interminable passages, with 
glazed white brick walls, to steer through, that one 
instinctively thinks of fair Rosamund in the tower at 
* Wodestocke,” so long ago as A.D. 1154, and wishes for a 
silken thread, that might help to guide the visitor to the 
desired goal. The show, wheu found, is seen to be of 
modest proportions, a couple’of rooms—each some 16 feet 
square—affording ample space for the collection. Taken 
as a whole, the latter is, by no means, satisfactory. Of 
course, it goes without saying that F. W. Pomeroy’s small 
seated models of the Virgin and Child—and of St. John the 
Baptist (24 and 25 in the Catalogue) are good. His work 
always is. But of quite another class is (5), purporting to 
be a * Reredos. Subject: Worship within the Veil, by T. 
Shiling Lee, and A. G. Walker." In this, the large 
standing central figure is exceptionably dreadful, whilst 
the bronze castings are abominable. The adoring 
angels, at either side, are fairly suggestive to things 
celestrial according to accepted traditional ideas, 
and are not without merit. In the treatment of the altar 
front—although the figures are not so sadly demented as is 
the central one immediately above —the artistic merit dis- 
played is hardly up to the average work of a clever lad. 
A. G. Walker does somewhat better in his statue and 
niche for Hawarden Church (22), but figure and surround- 
ings bear the distinct stamp of an amateur's touch—not 
that of the mature artist. The Countess F. Gleichen has 
a small plaster cast of the Blessed Virgin and child (8). 
This lady also exhibits in the Royal Academy (part of a 
Parisian fountain and a bronze bust). The statuette is a 
standing practical lesson, she may not have learnt, that in 
architectural sculpture, one must ever bear in mind that 
utility should never be ignored and sacrificed for eflect, and 
extended hands and especially fingers, in either stone or 
wood, must b» avoided, lest disaster ensue. The Countess 
has ignored this point, and three fingers already broken off 
from the otheriwse excellent figure is the practical object 
lesson that points the moral. 

One is naturally anxious to give Miss E. M. Rope as 
much rope as possible, but it is impossible to gaze at her 
coloured plaster of Paris group, entitled ** Adoration bv 
children, designed from the chapelof a Children's Hospital " 
(3) and realize it as a work ofhigh artistic merit, any more 
thanis the material used worthy of the position the group is 
destined to occupy. Still, itis far and away, better than 
the Lee and Walker creation! Fairly successful generally, 
on examination, it lacks here and there that careful finish, 

atience, running hand in hand with impulsive ability, 
should aim at attaining. It does not suggest power, but 
slovenness, yea, too often, rank idleness; when one notes 
the omission of minor items of detail. Michael Angelo 
taught his successors a lesson when a Pope of the period 
visited his studios, after a somewhat lengthened absence, 
and chided the Master upon what little he had done in the 
interval. ‘But,’ remonstrated the world's greatest 
Sculptor, 566, I have softened the line of the nose, have 
modified the drapery over the shoulder, and " ——* Tut, 
tut," retorted the Holy Father testily, “ those are mere 
trifles.” ——“ It is by the study of trifles I attain excellence" 
answered Angelo severely. Miss Rope, and others of her 
sisterhood, may do well to remember the lesson thus 
inculcated. 

No. r in the catalogue is an altar front in oak, by 
J. Philips. The carved ornament is of passing merit, but 
It is not easy to understand why, in this and other carved 
oak work exhibited, ornament is relied upon entirely for 
effect. Mouldings appear to be tabooed ; one looks and 
longs in vain for shadow-producing effective moulds, which, 
alas! in almost every instance, are conspicuous by their 
absence. Further, it is not apparent why all the oak 
exhibits should be toned down to a dirty brown through 
the questionable agency of ammonia. We know the fumes 
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the Commissioner on his part would be happy to facilitate 


such an arrangement by accepting the surrender of the 


present leases, to be followed by the sale to the County 
Council of so much of the property as is required for 
widening the street, and the grant of fresh leases for the 
remainder in accordance with the scheme. My Lords 
regret that, in the belief that the County Council had 
abandoned all intention of proceeding with the widening 
of the street, new leases have been recently granted for 
four houses in the St. James's Hall block; but they hope 
that by the procedure which they have indicated the 
expense and inconvenience of dealing with leasehold 
interests would be reduced to a minimum, and the Com. 
missioner informs them that pending such an arrangement 
he will not grant any new lease on this property without 


notice to the County Council, and without affording them 


an opportunity of making any representations on the 
subject which they may desire to offer." 


The committee will shortly report further to the Council 


on the subject of carrying out the improvement, as soon 
as they are in a position to advise upon the question of 
making arrangements for securing at reasonable cost the 
setting back of the buildings دہ‎ the northern side of 


Piccadilly. 
A pai EE ححص‎ amu 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING.* | 


By OWEN FLEMING. 


HE first point to remember when studying housing 
finance is that it is an organic structure, and, like 
other organic structures, is subject to the laws of growth. 
Given this fundamental fact, the line of action almost be- 
comes self-evident. It consists in the simple duty of guard 
ing the growing structure from influences likely to checkor 
impede its full development. These checking influences 
may arise from either of the three classes of persons which 
co-operate in the work of municipal housing, viz. (a) the 
stockholders; (b) the ratepayers, represented by the 
municipalities ; (c) the rent-payers. Progress can only be 
made if each of these three classes is satisfied that its 
interests are being adequately watched. If doubt arises 
the class concerned will either ask a higher price fot its co- 
operation, or it will cease to co-operate. It is necessary 
therefore, to consider in detail the functions performed by 
each of these three classes of persons. In a general way, 
it may be said that the willing co-operation of any one o 
these tnree groups can be secured by guaranteeing to it the 
market value of the services rendered by it. The stock: 
holder, for example, cannot very well grumble if he receives 
the market rate of interest for the capital advanced by him. 
The ratepayer will be willing enough to perform his share 
of the work if he can assure himself that, at no immediate 
loss to himself, he is building up a property that is visibly 
increasing 1n annual value, and even a rentpayer's prolific 
power of complaint is lessened by the knowledge that there 
are numerous applicants waiting to take his place. 


THE STOCKHOLDERS. 


The functions of the stockholders are briefly to provide 
the sinews of war. The method ofraising money, however 
varies in different cities. London adopts the simplest, at 
perhaps, the most secure, method by advertising its loan 
issues in the open market at a fixed price, and allotting toe 
amount of the loan proportionately among the applicants 
The rate of interest payable on the loans varies from IM 
co time, according to the condition of the money marke 
but to avoid the disturbance caused by these periodi 
fluctuations, the rate of interest paid for the housing V? 
of the London County Council has been fixed at 3 per ۲ 
a figure perhaps fractionally in advance of the mei? rate 
of interest, averaged over a period of years. — 

These loans are raised for definite 06210035, 6 jw 
thirty years in the provinces to sixty years in. b 
Glasgow. This latter term being the limit allowed 9) 
Parliament for housing loans. Some years ago the 7 
period diminished during the intervals between the Pe" 
of issue; but this inconvenience has now been 8 +7 


————— 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association 92 the 
oth inst, 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE Three Towns branch of this society was held at 
Plymouth on the 7th inst. The Mayor of Devonport 

(Mr. E. M. Leest) occupied the chair. 
Mr. Priestley Shires, presenting the annual report, stated 
that during the past year the roll of the society had been 
added to by the accession of seven new associates and 


one member, one transfer from associate to associate - 


member, and two transfers from associate members to that 
of full membership. The library scheme initiated by Mr. 
W. H. May had been a conspicuous success, and now con- 
tained 82 volumes. Mr. Shires also presented the financial 
statements, which showed a good balance in favout of the 
Society. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the reports, which 
was seconded by Mr. A. Heath and agreed to. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : ب‎ 
Chairman, Mr. A. S. Parker, A.R.I.B.A.; hon. secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. B. Priestley Shires, A.R I.B.A.; hon. 
librarian, Mr. W. H. May, M.S.A.; committee, Messrs. 
Luff, Leest, Lister, Dwelley, and E. C. Adams. Votes of 
thanks were accorded to the past chairman, Mr. Charles 
King, F.R.I.B.A., the hon. secretary, and hon. librarian 
a the able manner in which they had discharged their 

۰ 

The subject of architectural education was subsequently 
discussed 0 Messrs. May, Parker, Shires, Heath, Chever- 
ton, Adams, Hitchins, and the Mayor of Devonport, and 
eventually it was decided to formulate a scheme to en- 
courage arehitectural design and construction, sketching, 
and measuring. “The Mayor of Devonport kindly offered 
to support the scheme, as also did several other members 
of the profession in the Three Towns, 


mar 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


SP weeks ago when the question of widening 
Piccadilly at its eastern end near the circus came up 
before the London County Council, it was decided not to 
proceed with the improvement in the absence of an under- 
taking from His Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who are the freeholders of the property involved, 
to co-operate with the Council for securing upon the 
expiration of the leases and at reasonable cost the setting 
back of the buildings on the northern side of Piccadilly. 

A conference on the subject has recently been held 
between Mr, Austen Chamberlain, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, and the Chairman of the Improvements 
Committee, with the result that Mr. Chamberlain has sent 
the following letter, dated May 2, to the clerk of the 
Council :—'* Adverting to your letter of March 12 last 
relative to the proposed widening of Piccadilly and to the 
interview which took place on the 17th ult., between 


representatives of the London County Council and the' 


Financial Secretary to this Board, 1 am directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury to inform 
you that they are glad to find that there is much closer 
agreement between the views of the Council and those of 
the Office of Woods that the former appear to have 
gathered from the previous correspondence. It is evident 


that that correspondence has led to considerable misappre-. 


hension as to the intention of the Commissioner ; and my 
Lords, after communication wiih the latter, can assure 
the County Council that it is his desire to render all 
reasonable assistance, having regard to his statutory 
obligations in respect of the Crown Revenue. My Lords 
understand the Council to agree with the Commissioner in 
thinking that there are strong objections, for reasons of 
police as well as on other grounds, to setting back 
individual houses without dealing as a whole with the blocks 
of which they form part. Even those leases, however, 
which terminate at the earliest date have still some time 
to run ; and it is therefore impossible for the Commissioner 
to give immediate effect to the Council's wishes, except as 
the result of an arrangement which might be come to 
between the Council and the Commissioners tenants. 
If, however, the County Council are prepared to proceed 
on these lines, upon which itis hoped that it would be possi- 
blewithout undue expense todeal with each block as a whole, 
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result that the charge for interest and sinking fund is 
greater during the earlier years of a loan than at the later 
period. The disadvantageofthis latter system, known as 
the instalment system, is that it is very difficult to arrive 
at an annual estimate of receipts and outgoings, and the 
difficulties of producing a proper housing balance-sheet 
needlessly enhanced. 


THE RATEPAYERS. 


The functions of the second class of persons concerned, 
viz., the ratepayers, are somewhat analagous to those 
exercised in ordinary business by executors and guarantors; 
as executors they have to manage the estates as a trust 
and not for personal profit; as guarantors they have to 
make good the deficits, if any. Skilfully managed on 
ordinary business principles a housing estate should pay 
its way, but ifany deficit appears, it has to be made good 
out of the current rate. It is fherefore highly important 
in the interests of the ratepayers that the housing accounts 
of a municipal corporation should be kept entirely distinct 
and published separately from the general accounts. This 
separate housing balance-sheet should show every item of 
expenditure that is directly due to the housing work. IE 
this separate balance-sheet is not published the ratepayers 
cannot see the financial effect of their operations, and 
liabilities may be incurred that otherwise would be 
avoided. 

The policy of London is based upon the principle that it 
should not cost the ratepayer anything. It is true that in 
London the ratepayers have advanced to the housing 
account a sum of £6,943 17s. 1d., but this was a temporary 
advance, and the housing account is now almost in a 
position to repay the loan. There was a cash balance in 
hand on March 31, 1901, on the housing account of 
£4,033 45. 7d., so that the real amount of the outstanding 
overdraft at this date was 2,910 12s. 6d. With this 
exception, which will probably disappear this year, the 
constructive housing work of London has not cost the 
London ratepayer anything from first to last. Moreover, 
the reserve fund for repairs and renewals has now grown 
to £8,934 185. 2d., and the sinking fund accumulations to 
£19,811 12s. 2d. 

Summarised, the financial change in the London housing 
accounts from the date of their inception to March 31, 
1901, is as follows:—Decrease in Value: Rate-subsidy, 
£6,943 17s. 1d.; Depreciation in value of estates, ? . 
Increase in Value: Sinking fund account, £19,811 12s. 2d. ; 
Reserve fund for repairs, £8,934 18s. 2d.; Cash in hand, 
£4,033 45. 7d.; Appreciation in value of estates, ? . 
(Capital expenditure to March 31, 1901, £772,125 3s. 5d.\ 

The Glasgow property is of somewhat exceptional 
character. It formed part of a great improvement scheme 
carried out at the cost of the ratepayers, and the con- 
structive housing work, as it were, gradually emerged from 
the unremunerative improvement scheme. In other words, 
the rate contribution to the improvement diminished as 
the housing work grew stronger, and since 1896 the estate 
has been self-supporting. The only weakness of the 
Glasgow position bas been the absence of a properly con- 
stituted sinking fund, and if this were imposed on 8 sixty 
years' basis, it is to be feared that the Glasgow estates 
might not pay their way. 

Both Liverpool and Manchester carry on their con- 
structive housing work at a heavy annual cost to the 
ratepayers, having regard to the restricted character of the 
operations. It is fair to say, however, that this is chiefly 
due to the exceedingly short loan terms under which most 
of their work had been carried out. 11 these cities could 
consolidate their housing loans into one stock, redeemable 
at the Metropolitan term of sixty years for all purposes, 
the rate-subsidy would be greatly reduced. 


The Rent PAYERS. 


This class of persons occupies a position contrary to 
that of the stockholder. It has no permanent interest in 
the estates, but simply occupies the tenements as it would 
occupy any other tenements, paying the market value of the 
accommodation afforded. It is true that in very excep- 
tional circumstances the municipality —+.e., the ratepayers 
as a whole—may think fit to let some tenements at less 
than their market value, but it is clear that such an 
artificial arrangement has nc permanent basis. The 
school of thought, for example, that argues that in cases 
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and as far as London is concerned, money can be taken up 
at any time for the ful! term of sixty years. In Glasgow 
the Corporation maintains what is known as a ‘ Floating 
Loans Fund.” Liverpool and Manchester apply to the 
Local Government Board for a separate loan for each 
housing undertaking. 

It will be seen by this comparison that Glasgow raises 
its money at the cheapest rates, but the system of floating 
loans which enables this cheap money to be obtained is 
hardly capable of indefinite extension, and as the rate of 
interest fluctuates from year to year any period of financial 
stress affects prejudicially the whole housing work in a way 
that is rather disturbing. This element :of luck is not 
possible with a financial system based upon an equal 
annual payment for interest fixed to run at this same rate 
during the continuance of the loan. 


THE SINKING ۰ 


One of the most interesting aspects of housing finance is 
the question of the sinking fund for the compulsory repay- 
ment of loans. This is a question that is watched with 
some jealousy by the British Treasury. Acting under its 
advice, Parliament has formulated certain Standing Orders 
which require that all money advanced to Local Authorities 
in Great Britain shall be repaid within certain fixed periods. 
I use the term “' Great Britain" advisedly, because the 
policy of loan repayment does not seem to commend itself 
to the Colonial mind ; and I believe I am correct in stating 
that the whole of the great public works of Australia have 
been carried out on the principle of permanent loans with. 
out provision for repayment. The argument advanced is 
that the primary consideration is the development of the 
country, and the security against depreciation is to be 
found in the improved value that the Colony as a whole 
secures by the free use of the capital. The policy of the 
Australian Government in this question may not be 
financially sound. The periodic financial crises that occur 
in Australia lend weight to the view that itis not financially 
sound, but the position of the British Government seems 
to err in the other direction, with the result that enterprise 
is seriously and perhaps needlessly checked. The error 
lies in the fallacy that the security will have entirely lost 
its value at the expiration of the sinking fund period. In 
other words, that the substantial housing estates of the 
great British corporations resemble Shakespeare's baseless 
fabric of a vision, and that at the end of the sinking fund 
term they will bave faded, leaving not a wreck behind! 
This position is so obviously untenable that the attention 
of statesmen is gradually focussing upon it as one of the 
first questions to be tested by the light of scientific inquiry. 
There is no desire as far as I am aware to imitate the 
boldness of the Australians and to dispense with the 
sinking fund altogether, but there is a strong and growing 
view that the terms of repayment should be made more 
elastic. 

The method of sinking fund repayment differs in 
different cities. In London the system adopted is what is 
known as the cumulative annuity system. In addition to 
the ordinary simple interest a sum of money is deducted 
each year from the gross revenue received and invested at 
compound interest. These annual equal instalments, plus 
the compound interest on each of them, produce at the 
end of the sinking fund period a sum equal in value to the 
amount of the original loan, which is then repaid. This 
system is in itself economical, and has the added advantage 
that the sum to be deducted each year from the revenue 
does not vary from year to year. Financial experts 
will, I am sure, pardon the introduction of a somewhat 
homely illustration of the working of this principle. It is 
as if a snowball were formed out of the receipts, and set a- 
rolling at the end of the first year after the buildings were 
opened. This snowball would continue rolling during 
fifty-nine years. At the end of the second year, a second 
snowball of the same size as the first would be formed and 
set off on a similar journey. And the completion of the 
third year would witness the formation and departure of a 
third ball. And so on each year during the whole fifty- 
nine years. When the sixty years were ended, the fifty. 
nine snowballs, which by that time would have assumed 
fifty-nine different sizes, would be rolled in one ball, and 
that great ball would represent the total amount of the 
loan. In some other cities repayment is secured by the 
provision of equal annual instalments of principal, with the 
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finally presented to the municipality in the form of 
typical year's balance-sheet, which, if approved, forms the 
standard with which all subsequent balance-sheets are 
compared. 

If the procedure here outlined is carried out with care 
and judgment, thore is no reason why the housing work of 
a municipality should not proceed smoothly and without 
giving ground for reasonable public criticism. Progress 
will become more rapid as the work becomes more familiar 
to those concerned, and to this end intercommunication 
between the various municipalities engaged in the common 
work will probably be of great service. Movement, hos. 
ever, can only take place along the path marked out by 
the limitiag boundaries of ** Amount Available" and 
“ Estimate of Cost." If these limits are overstepped the 
economic laws violated will seek to reassert themselves, 
Schemes have been advanced, for example, for the ۰ 
perial Government to make advances of capital at less 
than its current market value, but this is only a form of 
subsidy on the part of the general taxpayer to help meet 
the rent of certain individual members of the community, 
The idea of letting tenements at less than their market 
value is open to the same objection, as is a somewhat 
similar proposal to debit the Siaking Fund charges against 
the ratepayer instead of the tenants. 

If progress is to be quickened, it should be accomplished 
by endeavouring to widen the space between the boundary 
limits rather than by overstepping them. This can be 
done either by (a) reduciag the cost of production by im- 
proved organisation, taking full advantage of modem 
machine production; (b) increasing the amount available 
by perfecting the system of management; (c) extending 
the Sinking Fund term. 

Bearing these three points in mind, there seems to be 
little doubt that patient continuance in the present work 
will do much towards the solution of a question that is, ia 
the opinion of those competent to form a judgment, at the 
root of most of our social anxieties. 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS FROM THE 
PRIVATE POINT OF ۰ 
By LOUIS AMBLER. 


HE sites for municipal artisans’ dwellings are usually 
planned as part of a large scheme, with wide streets 
and open spaces, whilst the sites for buildings of this class 
erected by private individuals are frequently plots ol 
ground hemmed in by buildings on two or three sides, and 
with comparatively narrow streets in front. The private 
client naturally wishes to use the site—for which the rent 
is probably heavy—to its utmost limits, and the problem 
for the architect is generally to get the largest possible 
amount of accommodation that the site will allow (for, of 
course, the smallest possible amount of outlay), rather 
than the best type of building, which, though economical 
of itself, may waste any portion of the available site. 

Consequently, what would be considered the standar 
minimum sizes for rooms in municipal artisans' dwellings 
would not be adhered to in the case of private buildings of 
the same class, but a lower or smaller standard would be 
considered sufficient, varying, of course, according to the 
limits and restrictions of the site. 

Practically, it amounts to this: one has to take the plan 
of the site and consider what is the largest cubic space ۳ 
it that can possibly be occupied by buildings, having due 
regard to questions of light and air, and the various 
sections of the Building Act or Regulations, such 85 tbe 
height of (he building and width of street, the angle 
633 deg., and the open space in the rear, and the numerous 
other points affecting workmen's dwellings. If the street 
be narrow, it may be possible to plan a larger, because 
higher, building by setting back, provided that the site be 
deep enough. If the site be very deep it may be possible 
to erect parallel blocks; but there are many difficulties 
and restrictions with regard to this which cannot very ۴۶ 
be gone into in this paper. تپ"‎ 
: It may be well to consider the evolution of the artizans 

dwelling," as it is called, from the simple cottage, ۴ 
ofcottages. I need hardly describe the latter in detail, 85 


۲ A paper read before tbe Architectural Association on the gth inst. 
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of compulsory expropriation the tenant should pay the 
market value of the tenement from which عط‎ has been 
dispossessed, irrespective of the market value of the 
new tenement, does not contemplate, so far as 1 am aware, 
that such an arrangement should remain in perpetuity ; 
and, speaking generally, I think it may fairly be assumed 
that rent, like water, will in time find its own level. 


THE GENERAL Economic POSITION. 


This brief summary of the respective functions of these 
‚three classes of persons will enable the general economic 
position to be grasped. Market rates of interest on the 
one hand, market rents on the other, and a sufficient 
working margin between the two to enable temporary fluc- 
tuations to be covered. This may seem a simple state- 
ment of the complex and complicated housing question, 
but most complex questions can be reduced to simplicity 
by the elimination of the non-essential. It may, however, 
be urged that I have described a condition of stability and 
not one of growth. This is not, bowever, the case. The 
- stability that I have described is a necessary precedent to 
growth. But the growth 15 very real. Ashas been stated 
the Sinking Fund is framed on the assumption that the 


land and buildings will have become valueless at the expi- ' 


ration of the Sinking Fund period. This assumption is 
clearly inaccurate, as the land and buildings will possess a 
very considerable value at ıhat date. But the Sinking 
Fund is accumulating more rapidly than the actual value 
of the property is diminisbing. Therefore, at any given 
time, the sum of the Sinking Fund accumulations, plus 
the then value of the property, is mathematically bound to 
ی‎ the total of a similar sum taken at any previous 
eriod. 
: The chief administrative difficulties of housing are to be 
found in the conditions of instability that have to be 
watched and accommodated as far as possible. There is 
the labour market, with its demands constantly increasing 
as the standard of life advances; the ‘ material " market, 
sometimes violently oscillating from natural and artificial 
causes. 


Tue PREPARATION OF A Hovusinc SCHEME. 


When a housing scheme has to be prepared the simplest 
method of procedure is for the architect to prepare a pre- 
liminary plan showing approximately the character of the 
buildings that could be placed upon the site 

An estimate should then be prepared of the cost of 
erecting the building shown on the plan. This should 
include all the probable capital expenditure, f.e., cost of 
land, building, architects’ fees, quantities, wages of clerk 
of works, lithography, and all items properly chargeable 
against capital. It is generally wise to make a preliminary 
estimate on a cube basis, founded on previous experience. 
If the financial margin is then felt to be too narrow, rough 
quantities form a useful cheque. 

The sketch plans are then forwarded to the housing 
manager for the probable rents and annual outgoings to 
be estimated by him. These estimated figures should not 
be the rents and outgoings in force at the time of the 
estimate, but a forecast of those that will probably be in 
force midway through the sinking fund term. The figures 
are of great importance to the architect, and should, if 
practicable, be studied in detail; for it should be con. 
stantly borne in mind that the success or failure of any 
given building scheme lies not as in ordinary architectural 
work in the absolute estimate, but in the relation that the 
estimate bears to the estimated production of the scheme. 
In order to facilitate comparison with the estimate of cost, 
the net annual income reported by the housing manager is 
converted by him into capital form, and this figure is 
technically known as the amount available. 

The next step is for the preliminary estimate of cost to be 
compared with the preliminaary amount available. If the 
amount available exceeds the estimate of cost the scheme 
possesses the elements of success. In any case, it is 
desirable for the respective estimating officers to confer as 
to the result disclosed by the comparison. It may be 
found, for example, that a deficit could be converted into 
& surplus or a surplus enlarged by some minor modifica- 
tion of the scheme. When both officers concur that the 
scheme is the best that can be devised, it is presented while 
in its preliminary form to the Housing Committee, and 
if then it is fortunate enough to meet with approval it is 
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were no breaks or projections whatever, either back or 
front, for the projecting windows shown in the front upper 
rooms were not allowed by the County Council. 

We now come to the third type of artisans’ dwellings, 
that is, the block of tenements having a common staircase, 
As staircases, landings and passages are not directly rent- 
producing, they must necessarily be reduced to a minimum, 
and the larger the number of rooms approached by one 
staircase, the more economical is the arrangement, pro- 
vided that space be not wasted in passages. The other 
most important point in the planning, with regard to 
economy, is that the building should be if possible a simple 
parallelogram, two rooms deep, and without any breaks or 
projections either back or front, as these involve thick 
walls all round, and add considerably to the cost. 

The two points are illustrated ia the dwellings in South- 
wark (of which the author exhibited drawings). The site 
was rather deep, but the street in front very narrow, so that 
it was necessary to set back 20 ft. from the centre of the 
street, and to build the single block as deep as possible, in 
order to obtain the largest amount of internal accommoda- 
tion that the site would allow. For economy of staircase 
and passage space, the front entrance was planned at the 
level of the half-pace landing, and it will be seen that by 
this arrangement, no space is wasted on any floor. On 
the other hand, the third room built out at the back is 
comparatively expensive, as it has thick walls all round. 
A more economical block of buildings could have been 
planned for the site, with only two staircases instead of 
three, but this would have meant the loss of six rooms on 
each floor, twenty-four rooms in all, and the large ground 
rent did not warrant this curtailment of accommodation, 
involving also the loss of much space behind as well as the 
arge area that had to be given up in front. 

The dwellings are planned as tenements of three rooms, 
except three of two rooms on the ground floor, but they are 
so arranged that tbey can be let as separate tenements of 
one room, or any number up to six, the front room being 
the single tenement, the two back rooms the double-roomed 
tenement, and so on. The front and middle rooms are each 
12 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in., the back room 10 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. 
The middle rooms are fitted with hob-grates, so that a small 
amount of cooking may be done in the case of this and the 
back room being let together, this room then becoming the 
living room (as well as bedroom possibly). No sculleries 
are provided, but a sink was arranged on each landing, out 
of the way of the traffic. These sinks, however, were 
omitted in execution, and only the water-supply, with 
draw-off taps on each landing, remained. 

One wash-house, with two coppers and washing-troughs, 
is provided for each block containing twenty-three rooms, 
and the tenants use the washhouse in common, the days 
and times of such use being arranged by the resident 
superintendent, the general practice being that the tenants 
of each floor use the washhouse on the same day, thus 
making the four middle days of the week suffice for that 
purpose. The washhouses are locked up from Friday 
night until Tuesday morning, and only opened occasionally 
on a Monday to oblige a tenant for some special reason, 
The yards in the rear afford ample drying space. 

In these buildings no food stores were provided, owing 
to the very limited space; but I believe that cupboards for 
this purpose, with coal-bunkers underneath, have since 
been fixed in the recesses between the chimney-breasts 
and the outside walls in the living rooms. 

In regard to the elevations, hardly any attempt was 
made to give any architectural character to the design 
beyond a little variety of colour and texture, as the object 
was to obtain the largest amount of accommodation for the 
smallest outlay, and to provide only a decent-looking but 
perfectly plain exterior. 

These dwellings cost 84d. per cubic foot, or £69 ۰ 
per room, but they were built in 1898, when building 
prices were at record heights. The rooms are let at 
average rentals of 3s. per week, including rates and taxes. 
The buildings pay 4 per cent. on the to'al outlay. 

All buildings for the artisan classes should be as fire- 
resisting as possible, and the construction should be solid 
throughout, with no hollow spaces for dirt and vermin to 
collect. The floors should be of cement breeze concrete, 
with the boarding nailed directly on to the concrete, the 
boards of the lowest floor being tarred underneath. I have 
found 1 part of Portland cement to 6 parts of clean, sifted 


all of you are, no doubt, quite familiar with them. It is 
evident that where space is limited, as in large towns, one 
can get more dwellings on a site by building them one above 
another than side by side, and the first step in this direc- 
tion is the type of building which we may call the cottage 
flat. The simplest example of this type is perhaps the 
two-story building, as shown on the plans of those erected 
on an estate in North London. 

Each division between the party-walls contains two 
separate self-contained tenements— practically a complete 
cottage on each floor—each with its own approach from 
the street and front door, and its own yard and small 
garden behind. The ground-floor tenement contains an 
entrance passage, front room 12 ft. 6 in. by 12 fi. with bay- 
window, back room 12 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft., coal place under 
the staircase leading to the upper tenement, kitchen or 
living room, 11 ft. 3 in. square, food store with a small 
window, scullery with a sink and copper, and a water- 
closet. The upper tenement, with its back and front stair- 
cases, contains the same accommodation, with an addi- 
tional small room over the two front entrances. The 
average total cost of these buildings was about /420, each 
couple of dwellings. The ground-floor tenement lets for 
8s. per week and that on the first floor for 9s., the owner 
paying the rates, &c. The rate of interest on the total 
outlay is about 6 per cent. 

I may here remark that buildings of this class shouid 
always be erected by contract if they are intended to pay. 
In the case that I have just mentioned the 6:5٤ block or 
group were put up by contract for less than the amount of 
my estimate of £400 for each double tenement, calculated at 
5d. pet cubic foot, and as my client thought he would get 
them better built without a contract he was persuaded by 
a relation, who owns a large amount of cottage propety, to 
employ a clerk of works and have the buildings put up 
without contract, but according to the same specification, 
the clerk of works buying the materials and employing the 
labour. The result was that the cost was £450 per couple 
of dwellings, and the experiment of building by that 
method was abandoned. Evidently the clerk of works 
could not buy materials so cheaply asa builder, nor get as 
much work out of the workmen, who would do more for a 
builder, knowing that he had taken the risk of a contract, 
than they would for a clerk of works who simply paid them 
by the hour and took no risk. 

The ‘clerk of works and no contract" system may be 
all very well for a house which the owner is building for 
himself, and where he can perhaps supply part of the 
materials off bis own estate. Then his only object 
is to have the best work —more or less regardless of cost ; 
but in the case of artisans' dwellings to be built to pay it is 
a very different matter, and I believe that the contract 
system is the only feasible method of doing such work for 
private individuals. 

A further development of the cottage-flat type of dwel- 
ling may be seen in the plans of those in Lisson Grove, 
where each tenement occupies two stories instead of one, 
each having its separate gate and entrance from the 
street, and each its own portion of the yard space in the 
rear. Tbe lower tenement occupying the basement and 
ground floor comprises a five-roomed dwelling, having also 
a scullery with a sink and copper, a storeroom, coal place, 
and watercloset, two of the rooms being 12 ft. square, two 
II ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., and one 8 ft. 3 in. square. The 
upper tenement occupies the first and second floors, and is 
approached by an enclosed staircase from the front street 
door, and has an outside open air staircase down to the 
yatd at the back. The accommodation is similar to that 
of the lower tenement, but the rooms on the top floor are 
rather larget, owing to the walls being thinner, and there 
is one additional small room over a portion of the stair- 
case, etc. 

The cost of these buildings was at the rate of 63d. per 
cubic foot, or an average of £60 per room, sculleries and 
other offices, etc., being thrown in. The lower tenement 
is let for 11s. a week, and the upper one for 135., this 
being at an average of about 2s. 3d. per room, inclusive of 
rates and taxes. The buildings pay at the rate of 54 per 
cent. on the totaloutlay. It should be mentioned in respect 
of the cost per cubic foot of these buildings that an excep- 
tionally low tender was obtained, and also that owing to 
older buildings existing on both sides of the site there were 
no party walls at each end to build, added to which there 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE CLIENT. 


N the course of a paper read before the Ontario Associa. 

tion of Architects just recently, Professor Laird, of 

Pennsylvania University, made some suggestive remarks 
upon the education of the client. 

Our esteemed patron, he said, as a rule, notwithstandiog 
his virtues—perhaps, indeed, because of their very excess 
—is too little aware of our abilities and too prone to supple- 
ment them with his assistance, particularly in the field of 
design. His control at certain stages of the work, and his 
co-operation at others, is indispensable, for he must pay 
for and use the building, and his is the greatest loss if it 
prove a misfit. But 11 the structure be unsightly, the loss 
is the architect's, and once the practical requirements of 
the client are clearly understood and their attainment 
assured, the architect must be left free to grapple with the 
problem of design unhampered by the suggestions or 
mandates of the layman—that is, if the result is to be 
successful in the widest sense. Where a patron is a 
person of actual taste in these matters his co-operation 
with the artist is both a delight and an inspiration; but 
such a person instinctively recognises the necessity of 
which I speak, and prefers to leave the initiative with his 
atchitect. 

The protest is entered against that spirit which so often 
shows itself in the attitude of clients who, while ready 
enough to entrust their architects with the difficulties of 
construction, are convinced that “all men are born free 
and equal" ia matters of taste, and that architects are 
engaged to carry out the pet fancies of the man who pays 
the fee. 

The only effective means of changing this spirit lies in 
the power of the architect, both to do what is right and to 
persuade others that it is right. And this he cannot do if 
he be not himself convinced of the right. His convictions 
must be rooted in a sound training and the habit of study; 
must be nurtured by sincerity toward his art, and be 
reinforced by a rational and open-minded attitude toward 
its limitations. With these weapons some headway can be 
made against the worst case of obstinacy and domineering 
bad taste with which he is likely to deal, and there are 
few laymen who will not feel and respect in an architect 
the force of deep and intelligent conviction, and who will 
not yield to it to a greater or less degree. 

In this quality is found the most effective means of 
educating the client, and through him the public, and by 
this road lies the constant advancement of professio 
standards and the steady uplifting of architecture, whether 
it be as an art or a profession, or blending of both. In 
this sense, then, is design an element of practice, that 
broadly conceived, it underlies all that is of real and lasting 
excellence in the work of the architect. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


T Co-operative Wholesale Society recently purchased 

the Roden Hall Estate in Shropshire and made exten- 
sive additions to the hall to form a convalescent home for 
their employees, The alterations were designed by ۳ 
Harris, the society's architect, and the partition wallsin the 
new portion were erected by the Fireproof-plate Wall Co, 
Limited, who are doing similar work for the society neat 
St. Albans. 


Messrs. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., LTD, bridge and 
roof builders, of Derby, have secured the contract for 400 
tons of steel rings in connection with the new Harbour 
Works at Folkestone. 


Tue Vicar and Churchwardens of Sherburnin-Elme, 
South Milford, Yorks, have ordered a new 08 
Quarter-chime Clock for their parish church tower from 
Messrs. William Potts and Sons, Clock Manufacturi 
Guildford Street, Leeds, as a permanent memorial 0 D 5 
Majesty’s Coronation, to be set going on Coronation ui 
Messrs. Potts and Sons are also executing other a 
for clocks to celebrate the CoronationDay at the following 
places:— Wombwell, for the Urban District Counci. 
Marton-Cum-Grafton Parish Church, near Yor * 

Houghton Parish Church, near Carlisle. 
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gas breeze suitable for floors, and the same in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 5 for staircases and landings; the floors 6 in. 
thick being finished with a floated face in cement and fine 
sifted breeze to recieve the wood flooring, and, where not 
‘boarded, finished with 1 in. thick smooth Portland cement 
floated bed. The concrete of the upper floors and landings 
has 1 in. solid square wrought-iron rods embedded therein, 
1 ft. apart 2 in. above the underside of the floors, the rods 
being in as usually about و‎ in. by 6 in., fixed about 4 ft. 
apart, and notched at the top to forma key for the con- 
crete floors, chases at least 1 in. deep being left in the 
walls for the same purpose. These floors are much less 
expensive than the usual steel or iron joist and concrete 
fireproof floors. 

All window and door frames and linings should be bed- 
ded solid, and casements are preferable to sashes, on 
account of the hollow spaces in the sash-frames. Case- 
ments are, however, frequently broken off their hinges, or 
the hanging styles are often broken, by being flung open 
too violently, but sash lines and beads suffer similarly, so 
there is not much to choose between them on that score. 
Skirting should all be of cement, and no woodwork should 
be used where it can reasonably be avoided. Staircase 
balustrades and handrails should be of iron. If of wood 
they are ا یا‎ used for firewood. Ranges and coppers 
should be portable, so that they can easily betaken out 
and replaced when necessary. Service water pipes should 
be of iron as far as possible, not lead. 

Granite plaster, laid in two coats, is much harder than 
ordinary lime plaster in three coats, and costs very little 
more, I think the best finish for plaster walls in these 
buildings is washable distemper, the staircase and 85 
having high painted dadoes. Some people prefer the living 
rooms papered, the tenants certainly do. 

For all external painting 1 like ivy-leaf green, and for 
internal woodwork, the most economical and serviceable 
treatment is staining, say American walnut colour, and 
varnishing. 

Sanitary fittings should be of the plainest, simplest, and 
strongest quality, and lead waste pipes and soil pipe-con- 
nections should be avoided. The form=r should be of 
earthenware, and the latter of galvanised cast iron, made 
to the required length and angle. Cross ventilation is 
essential in all parts of the building, by means of windows 
and doors, not ventilators or air-bricks, which the tenants 
stop up if they can get at them. Ventilating air-bricks are, 
however, desirable close to the ceilings of the water-closets, 
and where the top landing window of a staircase is much 
lower than the ceiling, a ventilating-shaft from the highest 
level of the ceiling may be an advantage. 

Open air staircases are now almost universally con- 
demned, and I think them objectionable, as a rule. Dust 
shoots are most undesirable, in my opinion, and the pail or 
dust-bin emptied every day meets all requirements in that 
respect. | ۱ 

As regards the broad question as to whether these 
buildings pay, whether they are a good investment or not, 
so much depends on the site and its impossibilities and 
restrictions, the value or rent of the ground, the cost of 
the buildings, the position and surroundings, the neigh- 
bourhood, the character and proximity of other buildings, 
and, above all, the wise and careful management of the 
property. It is clear that private individuals who put up 
buildings of this class 0 small blocks on limited and 
restricted sites are at a disadvantage compared with 
municipal bodies and large trusts who can deal with huge 
blocks and vast areas. In these large schemes there is 
more scope for architectural treatment than in small 

nes. 

S The varieties of groups and masses, tall gables, oriel 
windows, turrets, other architectural features are rarely 
possible to the private builder of these dwellings, unless 
imbued with more than the average amount of philanthropy 
and the means to carry out such buildings on a large 


scale. 
nn 


Tue new scarlet fever block of the Sanatorium, Wigan, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands' 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves in glazed faience, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 
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apart from that section, would not be liable to Brady, 


although Brady was employed by him and was engaged in ' 


a building operation; and, if the argument was right, 


inasmuch as apart from that section Cooper and Crane: 


would not be liable at all, the workmau would have no 
remedy whatever; so that, though Wright should be' 
employing a man in a trade considered dangerous by the 
Act, and though in the course of that employment Wright's 
labourer was injured, the labourer would have no remedy. 
This the Lord Chancellor thought would be reducing: 
legislation to an absurdity, and he did not think that the’ 
Legislature ever intended such a result. In these circum-- 
stances he regarded the decision of the Court of Appeal 
as wrong. 

We cannot help thinking that the view of the Lord: 
Chancellor is a commonsense one, and a proper inter- 
pretation of the real intention of the Act, though possibly 


.the Legislature did not take into consideration the 


possibility of such a state of facts arising as that resulting 
in this case. Indeed the Act was subjected to much 
adverse criticism, as it usually is, by their Lordships. 
Lord Robertson, in expressing a preference for the viéw 
taken by Lord Brampton, refers to its “incoherent and‘ 
indeed contradictory enactments,” and Lord Davey 
remarked that it was difficult to come to any conclusion 
which was not open to criticism, but that he had chosen' 
the one least so open. ' ۱ 

It would, however, be interesting to know how and why 
such costly proceedings as in the case we have recorded 
are taken. That the parties to the: action would, as a 
rule, go to such lega) lengths as carrying a case to the 
House of Lords is extremely doubt(ul. One can only 
presume these cases are fought out to the bitter end at the 
instance of an insurance company or trade union. If so 
one need not be surprised at the increasing number of 
appeal cases, though one may surely reasonably doubt the 
true wisdom of such a free indulgence in expensive 
litigation. 

eee 


EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON (U.S.A.) 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 
By R. BROWN. 


T is some years since the Architectural Club held an 
| exhibition, and since then considerable progress has 
been made. The present exhibition (held from the 5th to 
the roth inst., in the galleries of the Boston Art Club), 
marks a decided advance in design, and one feels that the 
architect, as an artist, is being at last recognised as such 
by a part of the public and laity. This must be encour-, 
aging to the profession generally, because 1t opens up new 
helds of usefulness for the architect, and stimulates him to 
strive for the most artistic results. 

. At Toronto the other day, a number of societies came 
together and decided to call in an expert to advise as to 
how the city could be improved and beautified. It is 
likely other cities will soon have commissioners to consider 
their general plan and arrangement, with a view to the 
best architectural effect, remedying mistakes of the past, 
and guarding the future building. The present exhibition 
is therefore receiving a good share of attention from the 
lay public, as well as the architects and painters, 
sculptors, etc. 

There is much variety in the works exhibited, and 
doubtless for want of space much work was rejected. 
First there are drawings of buildings—some projected, 
others executed. In the same gallery there are plaster 
models for carved work, and in the staircase hall specimens 
of wrought iron work. There are also drawings and designs 
for furniture, and decoration in interiors. Variety is also 
given to the exhibition by drawings of old work, mostly ren- 
dered in colour. Nearly all the photographs of executd 
work are hung in a smaller room. The catalogue is bound 
up with boards 91 by 7 in., and contains some reproduc- 
tions of the drawings, interspersed with builders’ adver- 
tisements. The exhibits number in all 359. ۱ z 

Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, of Boston, show tw 
views and a plaster model of a large house called Pens- 
hurst, to be built at Narberth, Penn., for Percival Roberts, 
Esq. Thisis one ofthe most important works in domestic 
architecture shown. In style it is very pure Tudor, 
thoroughly English in character, suggestive of the period 
of Kirby Hall. The materials are red brick with stone 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION UNDER THE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


EVERAL legal decisions of interest and importance as 
affecting building and property owners have just lately 
been given. Perhaps the most important of these was the 
one arrived at in the House of Lords on Friday last in an 
appeal case under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
For it somewhat clearly illustrates the fact that the Legis- 
lature in the framing of the Act had evidently not sufficiently 
taken into account the state of things likely to result in 
large and important building undertakings. 

The appeal was from an order of the Court of Appeal 
reversing an order of a county court judge. The appel- 
lants are builders in Nottingham, and the respondent is a 
slater and tiler in the same city. On June 29th, 1900, 
James Arthur Brady was employed by the respondent as a 
slater’s labourer on a building in Nottingham, which was 
being constructed by means of scaffolding. The appel. 
lants were engaged in the construction, and they employed 
the respondent to do the slating of the roof. Brady was 
fatally injured by the collapsing of a hoist for raising the 
slates. The widow sought compensation from the respon- 
dent under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. The 
respondent said he was not the “ undertaker ” of any work 
under the Act. The county court judge ordered the ap- 
pellants to pay £217 to the widow, but held that the 
appellants were entitled to be indemnified by the respon- 
dent. On appeal the Court of Appeal, consisting of Lords 
Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, held that Cooper 
and Crane were not entitled to an indemnity for what they 
had to pay to the widow; also that Cooper and Crane were 
the ۲۰ undertakers,” and Wright was a sub-contractor. The 
appellants then came to this House. The appeal was 
argued a long time ago. The appellants centended that 
the employment of Brady was an employment under the 
Act, that the respondent was an “' undertaker” within 
section 7, and they were entitled to be indemnified by the 
respondent. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Shand, and Lord Davey 
were of opinion that the decision of the Court of Appeal 
against the indemnity was wrong, Lord Brampton and 
Lord Robertson that it was right. The result was that 
the appeal was allowed by a majority of their Lordships, 
and the judgment of the county court judge was restored. 

Of course the crucial point in the argument was whether 
Wright as sub-contractor was really an undertaker within 
the meaning of the Act. Lord Brampton agreed with the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal that he did not come under 
that category ; the undertakers were the builders who had 
agreed to erect the whole building, and they were liable 
for any accident befalling workmen engaged upon that 
building. Moreover, he said, he could not see how the 
two positions of undertaker, and sub-contractor with the 
undertaker for the same work, could exist at the same time 
in one person any more than that one person could at the 
same time be both master and servant. The Act he con- 
tended nowhere alluded to sub-contractors as undertakers, 
and he maintained that the Act could not by any reason- 
able interpretation of it be held to make a mere sub- 
contractor an undertaker within the meaning of the Act. 

On the other hand the Lord Chancellor, whilst allowing 
that under the Act the appellants (Cooper and Crane) were 
responsible in the first instance for the payment of com- 
pensation to workmen in respect of any accident arising 
out of their employment upon the buildings they under- 
took to erect, yet, under the section which provided that 
the undertakers were “entitled to be indemnified by any 
other person who would have been liable independently of 


this section" they were entitled to be indemnified by the - 


sub-contractor for such compensation, if paid to a work- 
man introduced on to the job by him, and in his employ, 
he being the actual employer. If it were contended, he 
urged, that the latter words of section 4 (just quoted) did 
not apply then this consequence would follow that Wright, 
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by Mr. T. 11. Mawson. The paper will be illustrated by 


lantern slides. 


In the House of Commons on the 15th inst., on the vote 
to complete the sum of £43,500 for the Houses of Parlia. 
ment Buildings a number of questions were put to Mr. 
Akers Douglas. Replying generally to these he remarked 
it seemed certain that under the new arrangement of the 
sittings of the House, less dining-room accommodation for 
members would be required. He had therefore decided to 
wait for a longer experience of the working of the new 
rules before he decided to spend any money on providing 
additional dining-room accommodation. Meantime he 
thought that one of the dining-rooms overlooking the river 
might be made available for smoking. With regard tothe 
frescoes of the building, he was glad to bear testimony to 
the good work of restoration performed by Professor Church, 
and toagain thank him for having placed his eminent services 
gratuitously at the disposal of the Board of Works, He 
had given his sanction to the erection of the new statue of 
Mr. John Bright, which had been commissioned, in the 
lower waiting-hall at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the committee rooms. The sculptor had declared that the 
site was suitable, and there was every probability of the 
memorial being placed there before the year was out, 
The filling up of the two vacant spaces in the central hal 
with mosaics would cost £1,000 each, and he did not feel 
justified in sanctioning that large expenditure in the pre- 
sent circumstances. It had been said some time ago that 
perhaps some private members of the House would provide 
the money. So far no such offer had been made, but if it 
were made it would be accepted. 


THERE are some interesting notes on the domestic work ol 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake of Birmingham in the Studio this 
month. The great desire nowadays to be free of conscious 
effort in one's work, especially in domestic building, 5 nat 
quite easy of attainment, and we are not sure that Mr. 
Bidlake, with al! his ability (or shall we say in spite of it) 
can quite accomplish it. Mr. Bidlake's architecture 5 
also unfortunate in being reproduced with the deadly 
accuracy of the camera. 


Tue Westminster City Council at their meeting last week 
approved plans for the erection of workmen's dwellings I 
Regency-street, comprising 344 tenements, containing 793 
rooms, at an estimated cost, inclusive of £32,000 for the 
land, of £100,200, and instructed Messrs. Joseph, Son, and 
Smithem, the architects, to proceed with the working 
drawings. The Housing Committee, in a detailed report 
on the subject, estimated the net annual income of the 
buildings to be £3,524, or sufficient to pay interest al 
the rate of £3 105. 40. per cent. per annum. [ the 
sinking fund were invested at 2} per cent. instead of 3 P% 
cent., the amount to be set aside annually would be ¿737 
and the rate of interest reduced to £3 75. 100. per ceat. 
per annum. The engineer reported, with respect 0 the 


architectural features of the fronts, that these welt 
sufficiently attractive as regarded treatment, ef 
1 


being unduly costly and out of keeping with # 
committee had in view—namely, the provision of neat 
and comfortable dwellings for the poorer labouring class 
at a minimum cost. 


A SOMEWHAT portentious volume, though tastefully ۳ 
duced, and containing many illustrations, is the “ History 
of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland,” written by Pearl F di 
and published by John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Limi 
(Great Titchfield Street, W.). The first part of the 

covering about 100 pages, is devoted to an illustrated 
descriptive account of Holy Cross Church and the pre 
house. _ The former is, perhaps, of the most intere 
According to Mr. [. C. Cossins, architect, Birmingham, 
who furnishes some historical account of the structure, (NE 
church contains some ancient work in the north and an 
arcades, the former dating about 1180 to 1190 and 7 
latter probably about 1200 to 1220. There are also i 
cations of old work in the chancel, and it is possib'e : 
Cossins suggests, that the arcades are an accurate repro: 
duction of one or more bays of the thirteenth century: 


THe church has undergone several restorations, the last 
1869 at the hands of the late Mr. J, L. Pearson, R-A, ?! 
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dressings. The drawings are rather indifferently rendered. 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, of Boston, exhibit 
no less than seven large drawings of the “ Sweet Briar 
Institute,” Amherst County, Virginia. The drawings are 
very spiritedly rendered in Mr. Goodhue's best style. 
Messrs. Lord and Hewlett, of New York, exhibit eight 
accepted competition plans for new Department of Agri- 
culture Building at Washington, D.C. This is quite 
classic in character, a very large building—we should think 
over goo feet long. The same firm exhibit other works, 
chiefly houses in New York, New Jersey, and elsewhere. 

There are some photographs of a house in California in 
a Spanish style which are admirable. This was the work 
of the late Mr. A. C. Schweinfurth. His brother Mr. J. 
A. Schweinfurth, of Boston, shows several works such as 
the police station and court-house, Brookline, and a school- 
house in the same town. Mr. Henry Vaughan, of Boston 
(formerly of London), shows St. Mary-by-the-Sea, North- 
East Harbour, Maine (photograph) and two views of 
Groton school chapel. Messrs. Wheelwright & Hasen, of 
Boston, exhibit eleven drawings and photographs. One 
of the most interesting on account of its rarity being the 
new bridge across the Charles River from Boston to Cam- 
bridge. The perspective view of this is not very well 
coloured, and does not give the best impression of the 
work. Views of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Building, and the New England Conservatory of Music 
are comprised in the works of this firm. 

The works of Mr. Wilson Eyre, Philadelphia, attract 
notice from the free sketchy way in which his drawings 
are rendered, being mostly done with coloured chalks on 
rough brown paper. Mr. Guy Lowell, of Boston, exhibits 
models and drawings of ‘Fountains at Entrance of 
Fenway.” This is a very dignified and refined work. 
Among the decorative works shewn the interior of the 
Colonial Theatre is one of the most important. Mr, C. H. 
Blackall, of Boston, was the architect. L. Haberstroh & 
Son being the firm who carried out the decoration. The 
drawings shown are the work of Mr. H. B. Pennell, and 
for richness and brilliancy of execution are the best in the 
exhibition. Mr. Pennell was a Rotch Travelling Student, 
and soon after his return home took up this important 
work with the decorative firm mentioned. Messrs. L. 
Haberstroh & Son exhibit in wood an exact reproduction 
of a Door in Boudoir of Marie Antionette ; This stands in 
angle at corner of gallery. Mr. George P. Fernald, 
another fine colorist, exhibits seven drawings of Italian 
work. 

Messrs. Babb, Cook € Willard, of New York, show six 
drawings of a house in Fifth Avenue. They are designated 
competitive drawings in the catalogue. This firm are the 
architects of the Carnegie mansion, and this looks like the 
house. Messrs. Chapman & Frazer, of Boston, are repre- 
s»nted by five subjects, chiefly houses of a tasteful character. 
The drawings of furniture are chiefly by Messrs. H. C. 
Dunham, R. Brown, and P. G. Gulbranson. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTIS. 


COMPETITION for designs for new grand stand at 
Blackhall new race course, Carlisle, was recently in- 
stituted. Eight sets of designs were submitted. The de- 
sign selected on Saturday last was sent in by Mr. Joseph 
Graham, the estimated cost being £3,850. A premium of 
£10 was awarded to Messrs. W. Mortimer and Son, of 
Lincoln, for a design estimated to cost £7,200, anda £5 
premium was awarded to Messrs. Manning, of Newmar- 
ket, whose design was the most costly of allsentin, being 
figured at £16,000. The other designs submitted were by 
Messrs. Oliver and Dodgson of Carlisle (£7,954), Messrs. 
Mangnall and Littlewood, Manchester (£5,909), Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott, Carlisle £3,870), Mr. H. Higginson, Car- 
lisle (£8,579), and Mr. Flood Cottingham, East Yorks 


(£4,750). 
Tue annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects takes place at the Hotel Metropole on the ıgth 
of June. 


“THE plan of the House in Relation to the Garden” is 
the title of a paper to be read at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday Evening next 
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Medieval Antiquities, British Museum, Mr. S. Shaw 
Stewart, the Mayor of Shaftesbur ; Mr. A. T. Carpenter, 
Mr. H. C. Forrester (treasurer), and Mr. J. Benett-Stanford 
(hon. secretary). It was decided to begin the excavation 
on June oth, when Lord Stalbridge will turn the first sod. 


THE Office of Works have assured the Navy League that 
they are alive to the necessity of guarding in every possible 
way the safety of the Nelson's column, in view of the 
various tube railway schemes projected, and they will 
satisfy themselves, after considering the evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee, that the column is safeguarded 
“before the First Commissioner advises his Majesty the 
King to give his assent to any Bill.” 


DURING last week Messrs. Christie sold a complete set of 
thirteen “ Cries of London," after F, Wheatley, R.A,, 
printed in colours, for 700 guineas; an old English 
miniature, a portrait of a lady, by Hilliard, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, for £640; and a pair of pen and wash 
drawings by Rubens of the ** Garden of Love ” from a pic. 
ture now at Madrid for £820. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of the Vandyck Exhibition 
at Antwerp in 1899, a very influential Belgian committee 
has been for some time engaged in organising an exhi. 
bition of early Flemish art, which will be held at Bruges, 
from June 15 to September 15. The King is patron ; the 
Belgian Government are giving every assistance ; and the 
committee, besides having access to the public, eccle- 
siastical, and private collections at home, are being added 
by subsidiary committees in other countries, especially 
England, Among the British lenders are the Corporation 
of Glasgow, who contribute their celebrated Van der 
Goes; the Corporation of Liverpool; the Earl of North- 
brook, who lends nine pictures, among them the “ Virgin 
and Child,” by Rogier Van der Weyden; Lady Wantage; 
Sir Frederick Cook, who contributes five, including Van 
Eyck's “Holy Women at the Sepulchre”; and Mr. 
George Salting, who lends his portrait by Memlinc and his 
Petrus Christus. The committee have also secured very 
important contributions from the galleries of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Tournay, The Hague, and Amsterdam, the 
Hospital of St. John at Bruges, and many of the cathedrals 
and churches of the Low Countrie:. All the pictures will 
be shown in the Government buildings, situated on the 
Grand Place, Bruges. 


Tur National Trust last week completed the purchase of 
the Brandlehow Park, on the western shores of Lake 
Derwentwater, and one hundred and eight acres of pic- 
turesquely situated wood and pasture land thus pass into 
the possession of the public in perpetuity. The scheme 
for the acquisition of the Property in order tó save it from 
possible development for building purposes was launched 
by the trust last summer. Six months was given in which 
to obtain the purchase money of £7,000, and so cordially 
was the matter taken up that the whole amount was raised 
in just under five months. 


Proressor Flinders Petrie last week gave his annual public 
lecture at University College, describing the excavations 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund during the past winter at 
Abydos in Upper Egypt. In previous years the order of 
the prehistoric period had been determined, and the series 
of early Royal tombs had shown the earliest history of the 
kingdom. The present year's work had connected these 
ages and proved how the end of the prehistoric series 
joined the early dynasties. A town founded in the age of 
the beginning of the kingdom, three centuries before 
Menes, lay just behind the earliest sanctuary, that of 
Osiris. This town was repeatedly rebuilt, and a stratified 
mass of remains was gradually accumulated at the average 
rate of zo inches a century. This deposit has now been 
explored and all the pottery, flint tools, amulets, and other 
objects, compared. We now dante the continuous 
written record of 7,000 years of history, united to the 
earlier stages of civilization, covering about a couple of 
thousand years before the written history. A series of 
large graves full of vases of stone and pottery, were also 
found jn the town ; these will be reconstructed in original 
order in different museums. The temple of Osiris dates 
as far back as the building of the XVIIIth dynasty, about 
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under his care E of the original beauty of the 
church was, we are tol , restored to the building, the 
whitewash being scraped off, the windows reconstructed, 
and the arches freed or replaced. Architecturally the 
house is most uninteresting, being of the Italian type of 
1694-1702, though the architect's name appears to be 
undiscoverable. We can quite agree with the author that 
“one of Burley’s chief claims to beauty may be said to be 
its splendid position.” That it is a large place goes without 
saying, as indeed may be judged from the amount of 
materials stated to have been employed in its erection, 
including as it did:—“ 5,896 loads of stone, 475,000,100 


bricks, 23 oak-trees, 333 oak-boards, 1,754 bars or loads of 


drain deals, 5,900 panes of glass, and 549 piggs of lead." 
These quantities are quoted from the account books. 
About £80,000 was spent on the building, which sum is 
said to be equal to about £ 240,000 now. l 


bl 


۸ coop deal of information is given respecting the work of 


building the house which for the most part is uninteresting 
enough. We note, however, that the length of the south 
and north fronts respectively, is set down at 224 ft. 1 in, 
and the length ofthe east and west ends at 87 ft. 7 in., whilst 
“the whole house from ye top is 26 ft. 9 in., and the circum- 
ference of ye house is 661 feet," There is, however, little, 
If any, architectural interest in the book at all. No doubt 
it may prove attractive to those who find delight in tracing 
the history and descent of our great county families and 
nobility. Certainly the authoress has done her work 
thoroughly and completely, for the family history covers 
some 220 pages, and is set out in great detail. 
the reproductions of the family portraits are excellent, as 
also are some of the photographs of the interior of the 
house. As a family history, the « History of Burley-on- 
the- Hill " must be accounted a very considerable success. 
A FACULTY has been obtained in the York Consistory Court 
by Rev. A. G. Tweedie and the churchwardens of Selby 
Abbey Church authorising the taking down of the upper 
stage of the tower and other work rendered necessary by 
the state of the structure. 


THE carpenters have now almost finished building the 
galleries of seats in Westminster Abbey. A correspondent 
who was privileged to have a minute's peep into the 
interior says that the scene is remarkable. Nothing but 
bare timber can be seen, as the whole of the stonework is 
shrouded in wood, and from the aisles rise row upon row 
of wide seats not unlike those of a circus. One of the 


officials stated to this correspondent that not a quarter of 


the seatholders would See the ceremony of crowning. 
They would see procession as it passed on the way to the 
“Theatre,” and no more. 


THE amount of various materials used in the building of 


the new Christ's Hospital, near Horsham, is set down by 
the builders as follows :— 20,000,000 bricks, 1,500,000 tiles, 


31,000 tons of sand, 5,000 tons of cement, five acres of 


flooring, 100,000 cubic feet of stone, 4o miles of hot water 
pipes, and 98 miles of electric wire. The approximate 
total weight of material in the building is 150,000 tons. 


Lorp STALBRIDGE presided, on Saturday, at a meeting 
at Shaftesbury, to consider excavations it is proposed 
to carry out at Shaftesbury Abbey. It was stated that in 
July, 1861, a partial excavation of the site was made by 
Mr. Batten, agent to the Marquis of Winchester. When 
the foundations of the choir and the apsidal chapels on 
either side, as well as those of the crypt, were brought to 
light many objects of interest were found, including a gold 
hoop ring set with emeralds, a chalice, and a number of 
heraldic floor tiles and portions of sculptured monuments, 
A small portion of the Abbey, barely a quarter, was dis- 
closed, and it is now proposed to carry out a thorough 
excavation of the whole site. The corporation of Shaftes- 
bury have contributed £50 towards the cost of the work. 


Doran Webb, F.S.A., and president of the Wilts Archzo- 
logical Society. Amongst those who have consented to 
act on the committee are Lord Stalbridge (chairman), 
Viscount Dillon, president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Mr. H. 2. Blackmore, president of the Salisbury and South 
Wilts Museum, Mr. ©, H, Read, Keeper of British and 


. The work will be carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
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posts and chains to form an agreeable setting to the long 
frontage. 


ABERCORN PUBLIC SCHOOL, PAISLEY, 
JOHN HUTCHINSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


- This fine block of school buildiags was opened on the 
28th ult.,at a cost of about /20,000 and may be taken 
as an illustration of a current type of the latest Scotch 
school buildings. 

The site of the school occupies an area of about three 
acres on the west side of Renfrew Road. Competitive 
designs were invited by the School Board on 4th November, 
1899. They appointed Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A, 
Glasgow, to adjudicate on the plans submitted in tbe 
competition, He placed Mr. Hutchinson's design first in 
order of merit, and this selection was duly adopted by the 
Board, and on the 29th March, 1909, Mr. John Hutchison 
was appointed architect for the school. The building was 
commenced on 26th November, 1900, and has taken oue 
year and five months to complete. 

The school is built of red stone from Dumfries, vith 
irregular square dressed rock faced rubble and tooled 
dressings on all the different elevations, the roofs are 
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١ slated with Welsh green slates, and have terra-cotta ridges 


and finials. The details are kept as simple as possible so 
as to meet the Board's views as to cost. The main build. 
ing is two storeys in height with ceilings 14 ft. high. The 
accommodation is for 1,476 scholars, s.e., 354 infants and 
1,122 other scholars. There are wide fireproof staircases 
for the boys and girls at their respective entrances. The 
head-master and head-mistress and assistants have rooms 
off the half landings of staircase, The General Hall 
which is two storeys in height, is surrounded by a fire 
proof gallery which gives access to the class rooms on 
the upper floor. This hall is lighted by a glazed roof, and 
it and the cloak-rooms are heated by hot water radiators. 
The class-rooms are heated and ventilated on the Plenum 
System with low pressure hot water by which a tempera 
ture of from 60 degrees to 62 degrees can be maintain? 
in each class-room in the coldest weather. This is done by 
passing the air through a moistened coke screen, heating 
it by radiators and propelling it by fans driven by electric 
motors in the basement through ducts into the class-rooms. 
This is in two sections, which work independently, thus 
saving fuel and electric current when only a part of the 
school is in use. Electric light has been introduced 
throughout the buildings, which is supplied from the 
Corporation mains. 

In a separate block of one storey buildings behind the 
main school are placed :—ı. The room for cookery 
instruction, with scullery and cloak-room; as this 15 
separate from the main school, it would be available fora 
“ cookery centre ” for classes from other schools, and a 
for “ Evening Continuation Classes.” 2. The workshop 
for manual instruction for boys, with instructor's roon. 
3. The gymnasium with two cloak rooms, one entenng 
from the boys’ playground and the other from the girls. 
These buildings have a separate heating system of low 
pressure hot water pipes and radiators. Gas cooking 
stoves are provided for the cookery-room and also for the 
teachers’ rooms in the main building. In the playgrounds 
are the latrines, and playsheds, for boys, girls and infants. 

Messrs. Henderson were the contractors, and the cos 
has been about £25,000, including fittings and furnishing. 


THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


_ The little items collected trom the Church Crafts League 
Exhibition convey a suggestion of the interesting quality 
it is seldom an exhibition of this kind ۵ 
so little of the commercial element about it, and lor p 
there being enriched with something of the charm? 
buildings, is evidenced by the little group of new rectory 
buildings at Harston, in Leicestershire, which 1S here 
sketched. Mr. W. H. Ward knows how to make 
domestic buildings interesting. The quaint 7 


at Braughiog by Mr. he dot 
ghing by Mr. John S. Lee, and یں‎ amongst 


the good things of the show. A hint of the quaint mé 


work by Mr. Dawson and Mr. Stabler is also give’ 
| T. RarrLes DAVIS" 


' of the exhibits. 


| one felt grateful. That our country places are here att 


| 


١ Church near Conway by Mr. H. L. Nort 
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drive and embanked terrace with its row of white 
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1500 B.C In the temple ruins were inscriptions and 
statuary ranging over about 3,000 years, including some 
fine architectural pieces of the XIth and XVIIIth 
dynasties, a striking red granite head of a king of the XIIth 
dynasty, some portraits of the XVIIIth dynasty kings, 
and some broken statues of goddesses, which show a 
hitherto unknown revival of very pure style in the XX Ath 
dynasty. 


Tue British Fire Prevention Committee's testing arrange- 
ments this month include, on Wednesday, May 28th, a 
comparative test between a roof covered with slates and a 
roof covered with vulcanite. 


In connection with the ever-increasing loss of life by fire, the 
chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee (Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs) notified to the National Fire Brigades 
Union in the course of their successful gathering held last 
week, under the presidency of the Duke of Marlborough, 
that he was presenting a National Silver Challenge Bowl 
for the smartest fire-escape crew to be competed for on 
similar lines as the Union's existing challenge bowls for 
steam fire-engines and manuals. Mr. Sachs, who was 
present with Mr. Farrow, remarked that, although the 
British rire Prevention Committee was primarily 
associated with questions of construction and materials, 
its members highly appreciated the necessity of advanc- 
ing in every way the interests of life-saving so gallantly 
practised by the firemen ot the country. 


Tug members of the North of England Institute of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers paid a visit last week to 
Washington Colliery, Durham, where they saw in operation 
a method of shaft-sinking now employed for the first time 
in this country, though it has been adopted in France. 
The colliery company had to get through 80 ft. of quick- 
sand and 230 ft. of boulder clay. A ring of holes is bored, 
and into these holes are placed pipes into which a freezing 
mixture is pumped at a temperature of 20 deg. below zero. 
Thus a wall of ice is formed, and the material within the 
wall is excavated, enabling the stone head to be reached 
without any pumping, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON, 
Je W. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECT. 


HERE may be some pleasanter schools in England 
T than this of Roedean, but it is very unlikely, and one 
is inclined to think there are few so good. Standing only a 
short way back from the edge of the cliff, with a clear out- 
look to the southern sea—surrounded by open down-land 
and pleasant lawns—built on a great scale, with every 
possible comfort and convenience, and yet pervaded by a 
style and air of homely repose, this great school has surely 
hardly an equal as a healthful, pleasant and artistic home 
for girls. The large school hall stands in the centre, 
dominating the group, and about the central quad there is 
a collegiate air, but in the main the buildings have a 
domestic feeling, and in many of tbe cross views from the 
various apartments you get peeps of building just like 
wings of some big country home, There are no vast bare 
rooms in the whole place but comfortable moderate sized 
apartments ; even the girls dining rooms, which will seat 
from fifty to one hundred, are not large enough to be 
vacant looking, or beyond the scale one would find in 
many a country home. The girls’ studies are cosy little 
rooms for two each, and most of the students have 
separate bedrooms. . 

To detail all the points which go to make up the quality 
of this delightful school would weary the reader, but some 
of the picturesqueness and architectural interest of it all 1 
hope to make clear in this and succeeding issues. My 
present sketch, which was taken from the entrance gates, 
suggests how pleasantly Mr. Simpson has built the work 
up, following the natural curve of the land, and made the 


entrance 
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Tue Moor HALL, COLCHESTER Town HALL. 
John Belcher, A.R. 4., Architect. 


luxurious adornment of the building than would have been 
otherwise possible and the items of sculpture and glazing 
so obtained are valuable additions. 

In the year 1897the designs of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
were selected, on the advice of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
after a public competition. In October, 1898, the found- 
ation stone was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
The contractors (Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, of Cam- 
bridge) commenced the work of clearing the site and lay- 
ing the foundations on January rst, 1899. 

The Victoria Tower, presented by Mr. James Paxman, 
C.E., J.P., of Stisted Park is surmounted by a fine 
bronze figure of the Empress Helena, who, from a very 
early period of Colchester's existence, has been closely 
associated with the town and its municipal history. The 
four bronze ravens below are emblematic of the Port of 
Colchester. Atthelower angles of the Tower are allegorical 
stone figures representing: Engineering; the fishery ; 
agriculture; military defence. The tower is 162 ft. in 
height. Its cost was over £3,000. The clock and bells in 
the Victoria Tower were given by the late Mrs. Hawkins, 
of Maitlands, Colchester, in memory of her husband Mr. 
Charles Henry Hawkins, who was many times Mayor of 
Colchester. Their cost was over £650. The clock was 
made by John Smith and Sons, of Derby, and the bells by 
John Warner and Sons, of London and Walton-on-Naze. 
These bells which are particularly musical in tone, are five 
in number, and sound the ‘‘Cambridge Chimes.” The 
following lines, written by Mr. W. Gurney Benham, are 
upon each bell :— 


Es II. 


Differing in size, 
In note and weight, 
Yet small or great, 
We harmonise. 


Placed here on high, 
We serve the town, 
Beneath the crown, 

Beneath the sky. 


III. IV. 


Brief, clear, and bold, 
We say our say, 
And then straightway 
Our peace we hold. 


With measured speech 
Well-timed and true, 
Our message due 

We tell to each. 


THE COLCHESTER TOWN HALL, 


TE Mr. Norman Shaw's decision in favour of Mr. 
Belcher's design for the Colchester Town Hall has 
had a successful result no judge of matters architectural 
can doubt. The town was en fite last week when Lord 
Rosebery performed the opening ceremony, and though 
one realizes how few there are able to judge fairly of Mr. 
belcher's success it is pleasant to chronicle one more 
addition to the small list of artistic town hall buildings. 
A buiiding with some stateliness and dignity of effect, 
notwithstanding its small size—enriched with sculpture 
and carving somewhat unusual in amount and quality and 
appropriate placing— carried out in all its parts with much 
unity of effect and with interesting and refined detail—the 
Colchester Town Hall may be credited as one of the best 
examples of the revived Renaissance. Whether the 


municipality deserves any credit for a real determination 


to have the most artistic building it could obtain we 
cannot say, but it may at least be congratulated on its 
good fortune, and it may feel assured that its possession 
is a somewhat unique one. 

The Council Chamber and the Moot Hall are both 
admirable apartments, the latter being most conspicuously 
successful, the painted decoration on the Council Chamber 
freize and ceiling is somewhat liney and restless, and at 
present far too garish in colour for the rest of the chamber. 


The oak fittings are admirably detailed, and as a sample 


one of the chairs which we illustrated in our issue of the 1 5th 


of November last, may speak for the rest. The Moot Hall 


isa fine dignified apartment, and the little sparkling bits of 
colour introduced in the heraldic shields on the freize and the 
lightly-treated stained glass windows come very daintily in 
the general tone of white plaster work. The organ caseisa 
pleasing design in oak. The courtsare very plain and pan- 
elled in oak, and they are well lighted both by day and night. 
The corridors and the main staircase are all pleasing in 
proportion, and nicely broken up in detail. The domed 
sections in the main corridor and the lower proportioned 
courts corridor with its bay recesses are nice points. 
Colchester has been especially fortunate in the many 


private donations which have been made toward the more. 
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Marriage). In the lower portion o? the window is a clever 
representation of a Bay and Say weaving shop, in which 
a weaver is shown working the loom, whilst the minister 
of the Dutch congregation is shown entering the door, 
Through an open window may be seen the tower of ل۸‎ 
Saints! Church, the place of worship which was specially 
set apart in Colchester for the Dutch congregation. In 
other parts of the window are views of Colchester Castle, 
and of the ships sent from Colchester to resist the Spanish 
Armada; also the shields of France and Brabant, the 
Arms of the Marriage family, and the Colchester Borough 
Arms and Portreeve Arms. The effect of this window is 
admirable, the grouping and the colouring being most 
skilfully managed. 

The decoration of the ceiling has been skilfully carried 
out by Mr. Charles Baskett and Mr. Charles Baskett, 
junr., from suggestions supplied by the architect, Mr. 
Belcher. The centre portion of the design contains alle. 
gorical figures representing the twelve months. In this 
design are introduced two chronograms, specially com- 
posed by the Rev. Cecil Deedes, as follows :—aCta raLsa 
DeMar CoLCzsrRIA (Let Colchester reject false deeds); 
CeLsa ManDer CoLCzsrRlA (Let Colchester enjoin 
things that are high). On adding together the Roman 
numeral letters in each of these sentences, viz., C (roo), 
L (50), D (500), M (1000), C (100), L (50), C (100), and 
I (1), the total] will be found to be 1901. 

The Mayor's Parlour, Grand Jury Room, and West 
Committee Room are separated from each other by folding 
doors, and form either three separate apartments or one 
large reception room. The ceiling in the Mayor's Parlour 
has a plaster enrichment representing fruits and flowers. 
At the other end of this suite of rooms—in the West Com. 
mittee Room--is a handsome chimneypiece in oak and 
stone, presented by the Colchester Co-operative Society. 

The North Committee Room is one of the most in- 
teresting apartments in the building. Here is a chimney 
piece of oak, the oak being taken from the fabric of the 
old Town Hall The twelve tiles, on each side of the 
mantelpiece, contain portraits, humorously treated, of 
various personages connected with the history of Col- 
chester. These tiles were painted by Mr. Gurney Ben- 
ham. A chief feature in the decoration of the Committee 
Room is the fine collection of photographs of the charters 
and other old records of Colchester. These were taken 
(and presented) by Councillor 1 C. Shenstone, Chairman 
of the Museum Committee. very effective memorial 
tablet of Colchester Martyrs stands at the top of the marble 
nn just outside the chief entrance of the “Moot 

all.’ 

Over the chief door of the Moot Hall are shown the old 
colours of the Colchester Volunteers, and also the old hil 
berd carried by the late Mr. Coleman in that corps. The 
three stained windows in the Moot Hall supply and illus- 
trated summary of the history of Colchester during a space 
of nearly 2,000 years. The first of the three is devoted 0 
Monarchs of British, Roman, and Saxon times. It 1s sur 
mounted by a shield bearing the Wheat-ear, emblem 0 
Cunobelinus (Shakespeare's Cymbeline), the ruler of Col- 
chester in the early days of the Christian era. Wheat-ea® 
form the decorative border of this window, which includes 
representations of Claudius, Constantine, Constantius, 
Caractacus, Athelstan, and Adelbright, and the traditional 
Arms of Coel Godebog ) Old King Cole”) and Guiderlis 
(son of Cunobelinus) All believed more or less 6 
associated with Colchester. In the centre of the window 
is a portrait of the Saxon King, Edward the Elder, who 
rescued Colchester from the Danes in the year 922, û 
restored the town and rebuilt the walls. At the further 
end of the room is another window devoted to the later 
history of the Borough. The arms of the port of Col: 
chester (the raven) surmount this window, the oyster she 5 
form its decorative border. In the centre is a portrait ۳ 
Richard I., who granted the Borough its first ۶ 
Charter. By means of armorial shields, tbe visits 0 Col- 
chester of Stephen, Henry II., John, Edward II., Henry 
VI., Edward IV., William III., and the late Prince Con 
sort, are commemorated. Between these two windows | 
the Queens’ Window. Queens who have visited ا‎ 
chester, or have been otherwise identified with it, ar ge 
represented, These three windows were supplied J 
Powell and Sons, of London. k 

The Tower Room contains an gak fireplace made of oa 
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0 mortal race, 
Our lesson learn ; 
Each has his turn 
And time and place. 


Here also is hung the ancient bell which was preserved 
in the old Town Hall. An inscription upon it, which 
appears to be of the 15th century, runs thus :—** pH Thomas 
Marie Sonat In Ethere Clare.” The inscription signifies, 
“ Thomas (the name of the bell) sounds in the air clearly to 
Mary.” The use of this bell is not known with certainty. 
It has been surmised that it was rung as the “Town 
Bell" to summon the burgesses to the assemblies or 
councils. This was a not uncommon practice in Holland 
in mediaeval times. 

The marble statutes on the outside of the building are 
also gifts. Those of Edward the Elder and of Boadicea 
are to occupy the niches facing West Stockwell Street. 

The gates at the main entrance were the gift of the late 
Mr. G. Pearson, and Mrs. Pearson, of Brickendonbury, 
Herts (father and mother of Sir Weetman Pearson). In 
the windows of the Law Courts corridor are the arms of a 
number of the recorders of the borough from 1536 to 1870. 

The Law Courts are panelled with oak, and all benches 
and other fittings are of the same material. In one Court 
—on the gallery—are the arms of the County of Essex, and 
on the other the arms of the Borough of Colchester. In 
these Courts are two “ Judges! Chairs," specially designed. 

The main staircase is of marble, the treads of smooth 
white, the balusters of polished white, richly veined with 
black, the coping ofthe balusters of black polished marble, 
and the larger columns of a red Italian marble. This 
staircase was built with the help of an anonymous gift of 
£ 1000, presented to Mr. Wilson Marriage for the purposes 
of the building. On the first landing of this staircase is a 
fine matble statue of Queen Victoria, which was supplied 
by Messrs. L. J. Watts, Limited. A bronze bust of King 
Edward VII.is placed upon a pedestal on the right of the 
Queen's statue. Behind this statue is a stained window, 
the giít of Mrs. Hawkins, of Alresford Hall, in memory of 
her husband, the late Mr. William Warwick Hawkine, 
who was M.P. for Colchester from 1852 to 1857. In this 
window are shown the Arms of the Hawkins family, im- 
paled with those of Smythies. This window was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London. 
. At. the side of this window is another design in stained 
glass, containing the Arms of De Crespigny. This is the 
gift of Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, Bart. 

At the west end of the main floor corridor is a stained 
glass window by Powell and Sons, of London, in memory 
of the late Mr. Richard Davison Catchpool, a generous 
benefactor to the town. The design shows two figures 
representing education and recreation respectively. At 
the further end of the corridor is some more stained glass 
—filling the panels of the two folding doors. 10 this 
design are shown careful representations of the cld seals of 
Colchester. The old ward maces are also depicted. 

'The Council Chamber, which is near to these doors, is a 
spacious room, with two of its three windows overlooking 
West Stockwell Street. The Mayor's chair, elaborately 
carved, was supplied by Arrowsmiths, of Bond Street, 
London. The chair bears the borough arms emblazoned 
in colour and two ravens carved on each side of the arms. 
Two stained glass windows in the Council Chamber are 
historically interesting. The one contains a full length 
figure of the Roman Emperor Claudius, who founded 
the Roman colony of veterans at Colchester about a.D. 50, 
and the other window gives a representation of St. Helena 
supporting the cross. Then there is also the Huguenot 
memorial window in the Council Chamber: * To keep in 
remembrance the hospitality extended by the town of 
Colcheters to the Huguenot refugees in the 16th and ı7th 
centuries ; and the establishment by them of the manu- 
facture of * Bays and Says,’ which flourished for more 
than 200 years to the great advantage of the inhabitants." 
The window was presented by Mr. Wilson Marriage, 
Poitreeve of Colchester. At the top of the window are 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth. Below is a female figure, 
representing Colchester, receiving on one side the French 
refugees and on the other side refugees from the Nether. 
lands. Among these figures has been introduced an ex- 
cellent portrait of the donors father (Mr. 0 
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and new public baths, viz.:—Norwich, Cheltenham, 
Liverpool. Some years ago Manchester introduced what 
they termed “tub baths ” into one of their establishments 
which was situated in one of the poorest districts. "These 
baths consisted of a shallow circular tub having an internal 
diameter of 2 ft. 54 ins., and a depth of 94 ins., they were 
raised above the floor and were provided with hot water, 
and included a warm shower bath. Beside these tub 
baths a range of lavatory basins were fixed. After twelve 
months’ trial it was found that the tub baths and 5 
were failures. It appears that the district in which these 
baths were situate was chiefly populated by Jews, this 
would to some extent account for the non-success of the 
baths. The general experience of the bathing of Jews is 
that they more than any other sect prefer the use of the 
slipper bath, and with the water at a much higher 
temperature than required by ordinary bathers; they (to 
use the words of the General Superintendent of the 
Manchester baths) prefer to have a soak as well as a wash 
and refused to use the tub bath on any account. 


WHAT LiverrooL Has Done. 


* 


The Corporation of Liverpool, in the year 1892, con- 
structed several shower and spray baths at their Charte- 
Street Refuse Destructor for the use of the workmen emr 
ployed at the destructor. These baths have been very 
much appreciated by the men, and it goes to show that at 
works of this description, :.e., any works where the nature 
of the employment is of a dirty character, baths ought to 
be provided by the proprietor of the works to enable the 
workers to leave the premises in a condition fit to associate 
with their families. In ıgco, the Corporation fitted up at 
their Margaret Street Baths, three.spray and shower 
baths in order to carry out experiments before proceeding 
to construct an establishment of people's baths. The ex- 
periments were continued for over twelve months, and 
the experience gained has been utilized in the designing 
of their Beacon Street People's Daths. 

The Corporation have just erected in one of the poorest 
districts in the city a complete installation of people's 
baths. The district in which these baths have been 
erected is in close proximity to the docks, and the estab- 
lishment it is hoped will be largely used by men who are 
employed at the docks, and by the families of those who 
reside in the vicinity. The establishment stands on an 
area of 450 square yards, and cost £3 500. It comprises 
17 shower and spray baths and four ordinary slipper baths. 
The baths are allsituate on the ground floor, there are 
separate entrances for males and females, also waiting 
rooms, lavatories, and conveniences. The baths are 
arranged for males and females according to the 
demands of either sex. A caretaker's house and laundry 
is also provided, together with the engineering depart- 


ment. 

From the drawings exhibited it will be seen that the two 
entrances are at the extreme sides of the building, whilst 
the pay offiee and attendant's hall is situate in the centre 
of the building Doors lead from the pay office and 
attendants’ hall into both waiting rooms, and also 
into the caretaker's living room, and into the laundry. 
It may appear to many of you that the laundry 
ought not to be placed in the position it occupies, and 
that it ought to have been situate outside the baths 
building, or at least as far away from its present 
position as possible. The reason of it being 
where it is, is of considerable consequence in the 
working of the establishment. It is the intention 
that the staff of the establishment shall consist of 
a caretaker and his wife, with the assistance of a youth. 
These three persons will do all the work in connection 
with the establishment, from the issuing of tickets, attend- 
ing bathers, stoking the boiler, to the washing of towels, 
etc. It will thus be scen that it was absolutely necessary 
that the pay office should be under observation from every 
room in the house, and also from the laundry, so that, 
however, they might happen to be occupied, the attendants 
would command the pay office and baths. 

The first floor comprises two bedrooms, cold water tank. 
room and store room. In the basement are the stokehole 
and steam boiler, and a heating cellar, in which are placed 
the apparatus for heating the water, etc., etc. 

The baths halls are top lighted, and are heated by 
steam radiators and steam pipes in the roof, The baths 
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from old St. Runwald’s Church, and surmounted by four 
water-colour drawings. The fireplace and the pictures 
were given by Mr. Albert Scarfe. A large number of 
heraldic devices are displayed as a frieze of this room. 
Some engravings by Dunthorne (the ‘‘ Colchester Hogarth ") 
are placed here, and also some interesting water-colours 
by Mr. Edward Benham, of Colchester. 

` The cost of the whole building has been some £55,000, 
over £12,000 of which was provided by townsfolk and 
others. The building comprises some go rooms and offices. 
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M. RODIN ON NATURE IN RELATION 
TO ART. 


RODIN, the great French sculptor, who has been on 
M . a visit to this country was entertained at a banquet in 
London last week. In an account of this banquet the 
Daily Chronscle reports the reply of M. Rodin to the toast 
proposed in his honour, which was given in French. This 
reply was as follows :— 
<“ Your generous welcome moves me deeply. Some 
twenty years ago 1 came to London, and even at so early 
a period I experienced at English hands a kindly consider- 
ation of which the memory is still green. Your beautiful 
museums, with their marvellous collections, Greek, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian, awakened in me a flood of sensa- 
tions, which if not new, had at any rate a rejuvenating 
influence ; and those sensations caused me to follow nature 
all the more closely in my studies. 1 felt more impera- 
tively than ever that, in order that my productions should 
not prove barren, it was necessary, if I sought to give 
them the vivifying spirit which engenders emotion to 
go to nature the only model whose variety can never 
stale, whose unforeseen and sublime revelations rise 
superior to all efforts of our imagination, and in 
which are embodied all styles, past, gresent, and future. 
The Greeks have successfully presented human beauty in 
its highest form, for, when wrought in all sincerity, the 
counterfeit presentment of man becomes divine, Never 
can we too strongly realise that all that is nature is beau- 
tiful. But we, who live in the very bosom of this beauty, 
we more often do not feel it, for man is unable to discern it. 
After having studied the Greeks, those powerful pioneers, 
after having feasted our eyes on their masterly sculptural 
and architectural productions, immortalised by them in 
marble, and so delicately expressed in their Tanagraf, 
much more remains to be done. It is only by dint so 
strenuous and persevering toil following upon prolonged 
and passionate contemplation of nature that a new world 
unfolds itself to our gaze. So it is that our vision of every- 
day life, generally looked upon as commonplace, becomes 
as it were enlarged, and we consider beautiful all beings 
surrounding us, whether they be friends or enemies. From 
that moment we do not cease to admire, and we are once 
and for ever initiated into the joy of fervently loving nature, 
all-absorbing and voluptuous nature. The humble sculptor 
then becomes in his turn the mirror of nature, an artist 
who, as malleable as wax, retains nothing of his own per- 
sonality, and is merely the docile instrument which a 
superior instinct governs at will. I close, craving the 
indulgence of the eminent men who surround me for this 
my declaration of faith. Even if I am mistaken, I have 
thought it my duty to give utterance, out of gratitude for 
the interest they have shown me, to my thoughts in regard 
to art." 
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PEOPLE’S BATHS.* 


۳ is not the intention within the limits of this paper to 
enter into the question of design, every architect is 
entitled to hold his own opinion on such a matter, but to deal 
with the planning and details of construction, together with 
the engineering of people's baths. In England no com- 
plete installation of people's baths has to my knowledge 
been erected, although several instances occur where the 
shower and spray have been introduced into existing 


. * From a paper read before the Society of Architects, on the 22nd 
inst, by Mr. Walter W. Thomas, Vice-President, S.A., Deputy Chair. 


man of the Liverpool Corporation Baths Committee, 


[May 23, 1902, 


the waste water from the baths is carried away by what 
is almost an open channel to the outside of the bui'ding, 
where it passes through an interceptor into a manhole 
which is connected with the sewer by means of a syphon, 
The whole of the piping for water service is of lead, and 
the fittings are of copper and brass. 


PLANNING OF PEOPLE'S BATHS. 


The planning of people's baths depends chiefly on the 
shape of the site available, but as the hall and rooms 
required: may be of any form, no unsurmountable difficulties 
will be experienced with any ordinary site, care, however, 
ought to be taken to have the arrangements as symmetrical 
as possible. It is advisable that there should be two 
entrances, one for either sex, leading into a waiting hall, 
from which access to the baths is obtained. The bath 
hall ought to be in sections or blocks, so arranged that 
they may be used for males or females as required. Should 
there be ample room at disposal, the size of the dressing 
rooms would not be too large if made 4 ft. by + ft.6 in, 
and the bath rooms could be the same size, the minimum 
size of either rooms should not be less than 3 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. 3 in., the corridors may be from 4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, 
5 ft. is a fair good width if the corridor is not over jolt. 
long. The plan of the Liverpool People's Baths may be 
taken as a fair example when two entrances ate provided, 

The engineering. requirements are not extensive and 
may be of several descriptions. The crux of the question 
is an adequate supply of hot and cold water. The hot 
water may be obtained by heating cold water with steam 
in a calorifier from a steam boiler, or by the household or 
greenhouse circulating system; if either of the latter 
systems are adopted provision must be made in the laundry 
for boiling towels. ۱ ۱ 

The question of deciding what materials to use in the 
construction of baths is undoubtedly one that gives 
architects and engineers considerable food for thought, 
not so much from want of knowledge of suitable materials 
but from the troublesome question of cost. Public bodies 
require buildings good and substantial, yet when their 
architect or engineer suggests that for a public bath iron 
ought to take the place of wood, and enamelled bricks ot 
even marble ought to take the place of plaster or ordinary 
brickwork, and that all pipes ought to be either copper ot 
lead, and so on, then they begin to think their adviser 15 
extravagant or even ambitious. It is not so, however; 
the best and most suitable materials are the cheapest in 
the end. Buildings ought to be constructed so that tte 
annual charge for the maintenance of the fabric ۵ reduced 
to the minimum, at the same time the materials shall b: 
such that they give to the establishment an al 0 
cleanliness and comfort. No public building should be 
erected that will not last at least 30 years (the term 10 
which a loan is granted), without unnecessary cost to the 
ratepayers. 


Tur SPRAY AND SHOWER BATH AS A BATH FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


9 The best medium for cleansing the body. (2) Pro 
vides for the comfort of the bather. (3) The economics 0 
the system. 

With regard to the first point, undoubtedly the best 
means of thoroughly cleansing the body is by means ofa 
Turkish bath; not only is the surface of the skin cleansed, 
but the whole of the pores of the skin are cleansed and the 
body is left in a condition much to be desired. In o 
sidering the best means for our purpose we must conside 
the class of people we have to cater for, and the nature 
their employment. When we consider this, we cat only 
arrive at one conclusion, and that is that we have to cater 
for a class who have to earn their bread by the sweat? 
their brow, only the very small minority live sedentary 
lives, consequently the question of cleansing the pore 
the skin as cleansed by the Turkish bath may be left ont 
of the question, perspiration during their labours keeps 
the pores of their skin in order. What we have to © 
therefore is to cleanse the surface of the skin. That beim 
so the spray and shower bath is the best medium, VIZ 
The water from the ring shower of a shower bath falls in 2 
gentle circular shower on the shoulders of the bathe, fj 
bather commences to wash at his head and washes 7 
his body, finishing the washing at his feet, and whilst this 
is proceeding the soiled water is carried away in the drai 
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are formed in cubicles, the division walls of the bath and 
dressing room are built in Shepwood enamelled bricks, 
with rounded angles and semi-circular ends ; there are no 
door frames or doors, so there is nothing to decay. It is 
the intention, instead of having doors, to provide rubber 
curtains between the bath and dressing room, and some 
washable material between the dressing room and 
corridor, The dressing rooms to shower and spray baths 
average from 3 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft, 10 by 3 ft. gin, 
and the bathrooms 3 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft, 3 in. to 3 ft. 9 in. by 
4 ft. Each dressing room is provided with hat and coat 
hooks (these are made of galvanised cast iron, and are 
built in the brickwork), and wood seat; the floor of the 
dressing room is granolithic, and is sloped to the bath- 
room, so that it drains into the footbath, it is covered by a 
moveable wood grating similar to those found on board 
ship. The spray and shower bath rooms are provided 
with enamelled footbath of special design. It is designed 
so that the minimum quantity of water will suffice to en- 
able the bather to wash his feet therein, it is fixed in the 
floor, and the top edge is slightly below the level of the 
floor, it is fitted with plug and chain and overflow. The 
spray and shower bath are each fitted with warm and 
cold water, the spray mantel is fixed on the wall of the 
bath, the shower bath issimply a ring shower; the shower 
is in the form of a ring and not of a cullender, thus the 
water falls in a gentle shower on tothe shoulders of the 
bather, whilst the top of his head and his face is per- 
fectly free from water, thereby getting over the trouble of 
water striking the head, thus obviating the consequeuces 
of shock to the system, and doing away with the difficulty 
in breathing generally experienced whilst under an 
ordinary shower bath. 

The arrangement for the manipulation of the hot and 
cold water is such that it deserves special mention, special 
valves and mixers have been designed for the purpose. 
The arrangement is shown on the photographs exhibited 
on the walls, and is such that when it is once set by the 
attendant the bather can only obtain the warm water of 
the temperature desired and no warmer, thus avoiding any 
possible chance of being scalded, whilst he can gradually 
cool it down until it is cold. The bather controls the 
valves by means of pulls, four in number, viz., warm and 
cold to both the spray and shower bath, and ia order that 
he may have his hands free to wash himself with, he can 
fix the pulls dowa by means of hooks on the wall of the 
bathroom. The soap dish is of enamelled fireclay, and is 
built in the wall. 

The slipper bathrooms are similar to the ordinary slipper 
bathrooms found in public baths, and therefore require 
no explanation other than why they are provided. The 
reason for their provision is twofold—first, that as it is 
impossible for a person to wash a child in a shower or 
spray bath, some provision ought to be made to enable 
the parents to wash their children in an establishment of 
this kind, 4.e, this refers to children not old enough to 
bathe in our free open-air baths, which Liverpool was the 
first tointroduce. And again, slipper baths are taken on 
the advice of medical men as a means of curing certain ail- 
ments, therefore it was deemed necessary that slipper baths 
to a small extent should be included in the scheme. 

Arrangements are also made for the drying of bathers’ 
clothing during the time occupied in bathing. Thus, on 
a wet day, any person who has been out in the rain may, 
whilst bathing, bave his clothing dried and thereby be able 
to return to his home clean in body and with dry clothing. 
This is an important feature and one that ought not to be 
lost sight of in designing a bath of this class. 

The engineering of this establishment is very simple, it 
consists of one Cornish boiler, 8 ft. by 4 ft., to provide the 
steam for heating water, heating atmosphere, and laundry 
requirements, and drying bathers’ clothing. One‘ Royle's” 
calorifier and storage cylinder combined, capable of heat- 
ing 1,000 gallons of water per hour, from 32° to 184° 
Fahrenheit, it has a storage capacity of 180 gallons. The 
condensed steam from the calorifier and heating pipes and 
radiators is pumped back by means of a small donkey pump 
j A cold water storage tank of 1,500 


ہے 


into the steam boiler. د‎ 
gallons capacity is provided. ۱ 
" The building is constructed in brick and stone, the bath 
halls are faced with white enamelled bricksto the height of 
the baths divisions, the divisions are built with enamelled 
‘bricks 24 ins. thick (Shepwood), the floors are granolithic, 
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Mr. S. Z. de Ferranti, Mr. Robert Hammond, Mr. H. 
Hirst, Mr. J. E. Kingsbury, Mr. W. L. Madgen, Mr. W. 
M. Mordey, Mr. R. P. Sellon, Mr. A. Siemens, Mr. C. P. 
Sparks, Mr. J. Swinburne, Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, 
and Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S., has issued 
its report. The committee met on eleven occasions and 
heard the evidence of a number of representative experts. 
The witnesses were practically unanimous in their con- 
viction that electrical enterprise had not attained its due 
position in this country. A Joint Select Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament in 1898 reported that the law 
should be amended as regards the veto exercised by local 
authorities, but no steps have been taken to give effect to 
that recommendation, 

The opinions of the committee are embodied in resolu- 
tions to the effect that, notwithstanding that our country- 
men have been among the first in inventive genius in 
electrical science, its development in the United Kingdom 
is in a backward condition, as compared with other 
countries; that the cause of such backwardness is 
especially due to the restrictive character of the legislation 
governing the initiation and development of electric power 
and traction undertakings, and the powers of obstruction | 
granted to local authorities; that local boundaries have 
usually no reference whatever to the needs of the com- 
munity in regard to electric supply and traction, and that 
the selection of suitable areas should be dealt with on the 
basis of economic principles and industrial demands; that 
the development of electric power and traction under- 
taking offers the most favourable means of relieving con- 
gested centres; that it isexpedient in the national interests 
that the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882-8, the Tramways 
Act, 1870, and the Standing Orders relating to special 
Acts for tramways should be amended in so far as they 
enable local authorities to veto or delay the carrying out 
of electric supply and traction projects of which the utility 
can be shown, and that effect should be given to the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment, 1898, on “ Electrical Energy—Generating Stations 
and Supply" ; that while this committee fully recognizes 
the ability of the technical officials of the Government 
Departments concerned, it is of opinion that the staffs of 
those Departments, as at present existing, are wholly in- 
adequate having regard to the great industrial interests 
involved, and that it is essential that these Departments 
should be put into a position enabling them to keep in 
touch with all developments in engineering matters, both 
in this country and abroad, and that a sufficient sum should 
be provided by Government to enable them to employ and 
pay a proper staff for such purposes; that the adjustment 
of departmental regulations to engineering development 
should not be delayed until the industrial interests con- 
cerned are seriously hampered, and that, with a view to 
preventing any such delay, the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers should be willing to take part in revising such 
regulations from time to time; that this committee recom- 
mends that the Institution should memorialize the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation for the purpose of urging 
the removal of the present disabilities and restrictions 
which prevent electrical engineering from making the pro- 
gress that the national interests demand, and attaining at 
least the same level as in America, Germany, and other 


industrial countries. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


E Lave received from Mr. George Wragge the well- 

kaownart metal worker ( Wardry Works, Chapel Street, 
Salfoid, and 211, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.), a circular 
respecting his registered ** Wardry casement.” The 
sections illustrated retain the flat apperance on the cut- 
side which was a feature of the iron casements used in the 
old homes of the Renaissance period. The casement is 
guaranteed weather-tight in the most exposed pcsitions, 
and has been thoroughly tested during the past winter in 
the large numbers of buildings in which it has been fixed. 
Amongst the houses in which it has been adopted are Earl 
Lytton's House, Kuebworth, Herts.; the Right Hon. 
Gerald Balfour's House, Fisher's Hill, Woking; ard the 
St. Peter's Home, Woolverston Park, Ipswich. We com- 
mend this casement to the notice of our readers. We 
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Having washed his head and down to his chest he may if 
he so wishes, wash the remainder of his body with the 
warm water from the spay, but in either case heterminates 
his wash with a clean body. So far so good, but now 
comes the special advantage of the spray and shower. 
Up to the finish of the cleansing operation only warm 
water has been used. . The bather nów takes hold of the 
two handles controlling the warm and cold water, he 
gradually opens the cold and closes the warm supplies 
unti] the cold is full open and the warm closed, thus 
securing for himself the most invigorating tonic that it is 
possible to obtain, and after the pores of the skin which 
bave been opened by the warm water and the washing are 
closed he is 1n a fit and proper condition to have his rub 
down and put on his clothing. 

The foregoing is sufficient to prove that the shower and 
spray baths are an excellent medium for cleansing. Now 
it will be perhaps well to show why the ordinary slipper 
bath is not equal to the spray and shower. Imagine a 
man who has been employed in some dirty occupation and 
whose body has to some extent owing to perspiration been 
rendered filthy by contact with his work, this man takes 
a hot slipper bath, what is tbe result? He gets into the 
bath, soaks himself, washes the dirt off his body, which in 
‘consequence thereof becomes part of the liquid he is 
bathing in ; it is an impossibility for that man to leave the 
bath clean. He has simply fouled the water and bathed 
in it. 

The comfort of the bather is obtained by the following, 
viz., cleanliness and cheerfulness of the bathing establish- 
ment, plenty of light and air, pure atmosphere, kept at a 
proper temperature or temperatures, privacy, proper 
waiting rooms, dressing rooms and bathrooms. A ٣ 
completing his bath with a cold shower and spray will 
not take cold after bathing, and this bath it is proposed to 


` give to the working man of Liverpool and their families at 


the small cost of one penny. 
In comparison to the slipper bath the shower and spray 


bath is by far the most economical, given both a dressing 
room.and bathroom, it occupies only half the floor space 
of an ordinary slipper bath room, therefore the building 
cost per spray and shower bath is considerably less than 
per ordinary slipper bath. The cost of maintenance is also 
very much reduced. The ordinary slipper bath consumes 
on an average 50 to 60 gallons of water, not includiog the 
shower where one is attached; the shower and spray bath, 
even when most lavishly used, does not consume more 
than ro gallons of water. In some situations the quantity 
of water consumed is of vital importance, particularly 
when a dry season like last year is experienced, but even 
to those places that are blessed with an abundant supply 
of water the quantity of water used is of great importance, 
inasmuch as the cost of fuel for heating must be five times 


greater for ordinary slipper baths than it is for shower and 


spray baths. The number of attendants required to work 
the baths is in favour of the shower and spray baths, as 
there are no baths to be filled, and what is of the greatest 
importance there is not the slightest possibility of drowning 
taking place, certainly not accidentally, and even if a 
bather wished to commit such a rash act as suicide he 
would have the greatest difficulty in accomplishing it. 
One shower and spray bath will do the work of at least 
two slippet baths, the time occupied in taking the shower 


a slipper bath, in most cases it will be found that the 
proportion will work out at three to one. 

If the baths now built become popular with the working 
classes, I hope before long the Corporation of Liverpool 
will erect others at distances of about ] to 4 a mile along 
the entíre system of their 7 miles of docks, the entire 
cost of which would not exceed the cost of one of their 


from £ 20,000 to £ 30,000. 


REPORT ON ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISE. 


HE Committee appointed by the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers to hold an enquiry on electrical 
legislation, consisting of Professor J. Perry, F.R.S., presi- 
dent, and Professor W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Major P. 
Cardew, R.E., Lieutenant-Colonel R.E. Crompton, C.B., 


and spray bath being half the time occupied in taking 


existing large public baths, the cost of which averages 
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Queen Victoria. Messrs. Potts and Sons have also erected 
a new clock and bell for the Right Hon. C, L. Rothschild 
of Ashton Wold, Northamptonshire. 


mc corno secar 


JOTTINGS. 


R. PASSMOKE EDWAKDS has presented to the 
Borough of Camberwell, through the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, a red and gray polished granite 
drinking fountain, oft. high, for Leyton Square Public 
Garden. This garden is situated in a densely-crowded 
neighbourhood near Old Kent Road. 


New Baptist Schools at Histon, Cambridge, were opened 
on the ıgth inst. The plan is on the nave and aisle 
arrangement, the class rooms being placed in the aisles, 
T wo large senior’s class rooms are provided, together with 
infants room, kitchen, class rooms for boys and girlsand the 
usual offices. The architects for the schools (as also for 
the church adjoining recently opened) are Messrs. George 
Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clements-inn, 
Strand, W.C. The contractor was Mr. H. Feast, Hadden. 
ham, and his contract was for £1852. 


A NEW system of telephone is shortly to be put into opera- 
tion in Chicago. This telephone is automatic, requiring 
no attendant at the central station, making its own connec: 
tion with the required number by the subscriber putting 
his finger through the hole in a disc which contains ten 
numbers, and consecutively pulling the disc with the desired 
numbers towards the bottom. This system is known asthe 
Strowger system, and has been in operation in small towns 
in the Eastern States for two years. One mechanic can 
attend to 1,000 telephones. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, a report was received in which special 
reference was made to Holy Trinity Churchyard, Stepney, 
laid out by the association in 1887 as a public garden, and 
maintained until recently by the London County Council, 
but which is to a great extent being destroyed in order to 
provide a site for a hall. It was decided to urge the 
Council to take steps to test the legality of such use ofthis 
and other grounds. 


Tue King has placed a stained glass window in the 
Private Chapel at Windsor Castle as a memorial of her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria. The window consists of ten 
lights in two tiers above the altar. The principal subjects 
depicted are the Crucifixion and Resurrection of لاہ‎ 
Lord. The window is the work of Mr. Ion Pace, who 
also executed several of the windows in St. Georges 
Chapel and also in Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight, 
for the late Queen. The tablet recording the inscription 
of the memorial was designed by Mr. A. Y. Nutt, architect 
at Windsor Castle. 


Tue Earl of Cork and Orrery, Lord Lieutenant of 
Somerset, re-opened on the 21st inst. the great hallo 
Taunton Castle, which has recently been thoroughly 
restored. The archaeological, natural history, and pia: 
telical collections recently presented to the Somersetshire 
Archaological Society for their museum in the castle ۴ 
on view for the first time. The first castle on the site ۵ 
erected about the year 700, and the great hall, which bas 
been restored, was the scene of the “ Bloody Assize held 
there by Judge Jeffreys. Lord Cork, in performing the 
opening ceremony, said that Somerset now possess one 
of the finest local museums in Great Britain. 
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might also mention that Mr. Wragge is making a special 
feature of leadwork, wrought and cast, in connection with 
pipes, pipe-heads, gutters, terminals, crestings, cisterns, 
fonts etc., and is endeavouring to inpart to such work the 
feeling of the earlier workers by adopting as far as possible 
their methods, in which was chiefly evidenced appropriate 
کت‎ demanded by the material, and a free fancy to the 
worker. 


ACCORDING to the time of year, summer ought soon to be 
here, though so far appearances seem to be against it. 
Yet the time of summer is associated with summer-houses 
in conjunction with green lawns and spreading trees, and 
the show of rustic summer-houses, seats, tables, &c., at 
Trotman's, 196, Holloway Road, N.,is a most attractive 
one. Here the visitor will find almost anything he can 
possibly desire in the way of rustic work for the garden, 
including a great variety of houses, seats, tables, arches, 
stairs, verandahs, gates, fencing, flower-stands, &c. And 
the prices also ate very moderate. 


Messrs. Messenger and Co., Limited, the well-known 
horticultural builders, of Loughborough, send us a small 
illustrated catalogue of their conservatories and green- 
houses, &c., which gives some idea of the variety of 
buildings of this kind put up by them. We give one 
example, carried out at Longford Hall, Cheshire. Messrs. 
Messenger and Co. have had over 40 years' experience in 
this class of work, and have every facility in the extensive 
works at Loughborough for the complete manufacture and 
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fitting of all the various ironwork required in the erection, 
ventilation, and heating of glass-houses. They are there- 
fore prepared in a very special way to satisfactorily execute 
with dispatch all orders entrusted to them. One particular 
advantage claimed by Messrs. Messenger for their system 
of construction is that the combination of iron muntins and 
light rafters, strengthened with tension rods, ensures 
perfect rigidity without undue obstruction of light by heavy 
timbers. This is a very useful little catalogue. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent Manchester Grates to the 
Fever Hospital, Maryport. 


A NEW clock has been presented to Bentley church, Don- 
caster, by Mrs. Broughton, to the memory of her late 
husband wbose family have resided at Bentley in the 
same house which is opposite to Bentley Church for over 
200 years. The clock strikes the hours, and shows the 
time upon two external dials and has been made and fixed 
by Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, clock makers to the late 
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so it follows that only those who are thus imbued with the 
spirit of all truth can adequately and wisely comprehend 


“There is no good in rest, 
And Truth still leads us to a deeper quest.” 


Which for the artist means something far more precious 
and enduring than the praises of the critics, or the patro- 
nising approval of the fashionable crowd. 
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THE NEW CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 
BUILDINGS, HORSHAM. 


A* opportunity was afforded on Saturday afternoon to the 
members of the Architectural Association to view the 
new buildings of Christ’s Hospital, at West Horsham, by 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and Mr. Ingress Bell, the 
architects. Some 120 members of the Association and 
their friends travelled down from London and Mr. Aston 
Webb conducted the party over the buildings. 
The old buildings of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, 
some of which are now converted into laundries, swimming 
bath, gymnasium, and boiler-house, were the first to be 
visited. These buildings, are close to the railway station, 
and the ingenious notion of changing two old cow-byres of 
extensive size into a swimming bath and gymnasium has 
been fully justified. The two swimming baths are placed 
beneath one roof, that for the elder boys being 88 ft. by 
25 ft., and that for the younger boys 33 ft. by 25 ft. The 
gymnasium is as yet unfinished. A glimpse was had of the 
boiler-house, of the electric station, and of the laundries, in 
which the washing apparatus was already at work. The 
school buildings, some 500 yards distant were then visited. 
These we have already previously illustrated and 
described. In the centre is a vast quadrangle, on whose 
four sides, surrounding the grassy lawn, are dining-hall, 
chapel, school-hall, and science school, and, on two sides, 
cloisters. From this quadrangle on either side extend the 
eight school houses, four to the east and four to the west, 
in a great arc. All the buildings are built of red bricks 
from Cranleigh and white Bath stone. The dining-hall, 
chapel, and school hall are roofed with green slates, but all 
the other buildings with red tiles. -Besides the six attached 
houses for masters, there are four detached houses. The 
eight blocks of school houses, all of which are divided 
into two houses, lettered A and B, are named after * Old 
Blues." Among these names are Coleridge, Lamb, 
Middleton, sometime bishop of Calcutta, and Barnes. At 
the corner of each wing are carved in white stone little 
bluecoat boys. Above each entrance is a sundial, and 
beneath it an inscription, such as “ Dum spectas fugit," 
“Festina lente," and the like. In the distance were to be 
seen the infirmary and the sanatorium, 0 
What is possible to be done in the direction of trans- 
ferring old and cherished relics is being done. The old 
Christ's Passage entrance, by Wren, has been cut out and 
brought down, in big blocks, as masonary. The door and 
old lamp will also be brought. The statue of Edward VI., 
with its pediment, has its place over an entrance at the 
back of some of the class rooms, and in a niche on one of 
the wings at the side is the little coloured statue of a Blue- 
coat boy, while to match it on the opposite wing is placed 
the coloured statue of a little Bluecoat girl, the work df 
Mr. Frith. Facing the quadrangle, on the walls of the 
school hall, are the statues of James I. and Charles II., 
standing in their old stone niches. Within the buildings 
are all the old time-worn benches, desks, tables, and bed. 
steads; in the dining-hall the stained-glass shields are in 
the windows; the old pulpit from which prayers are said 
is there; and on the walls, occupying a position similar to 
that in the old dining-hall, are the pictures, “the grand 
paintings ‘by Verrio and others.’ " 
Afterwards the company assembled in the dining hall, 
and were there addressed by Mr. Aston Webb, who re- 
marked at the outset that, briefly, their idea in arranging 
the buildings had been to give up the old scholastic quad- 
rangle, with its closed corners and confined air, and so to 
build that sun and air could easily reach all the living-room 


buildings. They had grouped the dining-hall, school-hall, 


chapel, and science school round one large quadrangle, 
which gave a scholastic character to the centre, and on 
either side from this quadrangle the houses extended in 
detached blocks, with ample spaces between them, and all 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—The FINAL 
and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 4TH to the 11TH 
JULY, 1002, inclusive, Applications, accompanied by Testimonies of Study 
and necessary fees, must be sent in on or before 7TH JUNE, addressed to the 
undersigned, 
W. J. LOCKE, Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, ۰ 


` SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN ART. 


UCCESS is a very variable quantity. It comes to men 
in various ways, is often capricious, and more often 
never comes at all. To the artist—who may also be an 
architect—it bestows its favours with a hesitancy that 
would almost seem to bespeak personal disqualification on 
the part of the artists themselves. But ifone cares to con- 
sider the matter a little less superficially we shall find that 
for the most part artists are less at fault than their critics. 
People are by no means always inclined to accept a man's 
best work. Perchance it lacks something of show, some- 
thing to catch the eye, and so it does not attract. We 
heard of a well-known magazine declining some charming 
sketches the other day simply because they were not 
“ topical" It is somewhat hard for an artist to feel that 
he has missed his way, because he cannot comply with 
the modern craving after some striking note either of 
eccentricity or sensationalism. 

It is also trying to one's patience to feel that with a little 
less conscientiousness, and possibly not quite so much 
striving after one's ideal, the world may be won 
and a certain amount of financial prosperity gained. 
For people have learned. now-a-days to make bar- 
gains, and the artist must play the trickster- to 
juggle them into believing ۵0 
one, if they buy a picture or other work of art! The intrin- 
sic value of a work of art is mostly measured in these times 
by the name of the artist and the general market value of 
his work, or by some fortuitous circumstance of age or 
historical association. The real artistic worth of the work 
may or may not be proportionate to the price paid for it. 

Under these modern conditions of barter and competition 
it is difficult to be always at one's best ; to always have 
that to show to the world of one's character which is the 
highest, and for which the world does not in the least 
care or trouble about. Yet we do always believe that in 
spite of all questions of policy and pounds, shillings and 
pence, the artist who is true to himself and his work, how- 
ever great and arduous the struggle, will realise a sense of 
real achievement unknown to him who prostitutes his art 


for the sake of gain. 
Wordsworth has said 
“ Enough of science and of art, 
Close up these barren leaves; 
Come forth and bring with you a heart, 
That watches and receives." 


But we need the inspired articulation as well as the 
sensitively receptive mind, which two essential quali- 
fications are by no means the common property of the 
general run of modern artists. It is difficult indeed, 
nowadays, to find real spiritual life in any class of the 
world's workers. There is a great deal of thinking, and 
talking, and working of a sort, but the busy rush of 
modern life influences even the writer in his study and the 
painter at his easel. Cleverness often too soon finds an 
appreciative market, and the artist who might have 
secured permanency for his fame gains only present 
popularity. The “ royal road ” is not the way of the world, 
nor the easiest way may-be to walk in, but it is the one 
which brings the truest success, for it is grounded on 
the bed-rock of truth in the inner man. 

«The firmest and noblest ground," wrote Emerson in 
one of his latest essays, “on which people can live is 
truth ; the real with the real; a ground on which nothing 
is assumed, but where they speak and think and do what 
they must, because they are so and not otherwise." And 
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tories, and in each dormitory are two little enclosures which 
form two bedrooms for “ Grecians.” In each house there 
are two staircases. The art school is well lighted and 
spacious. In the library is placed, above tbe mantleshelf 
the picture of Edward VI. granting to the hospital the 
charter of incorporation. The chapel is as yet unfinished, 
although the reredos, part of the thankoffering of the “Old 
Blues," has been erected. The roof is of Oregon pine, and 
the fittings of oak. The old organ, which has been repair. 
ed, will still be used. The school hall is large and lofty, 
and the entrances and exits are so devised that it can be 
quickly filled or emptied. 

After the buildings had been viewed tea was taken in the 
dining hall, the headmaster, the Rev. A, W. Upcott, and 
many of the masters being present. Afterwards the 
visitors returned to London. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OME very interesting pictures of architectural work are 
S to be seen just now at the Fine Art Society's galleries, 
Mr. A. 21. Hallam Murray's charming water-colours of 
Rothenburg, Friebourg, Venice, &c; M. Poussoft's water- 
colours of Venice, in which he always gives so vivid and 
truthful renderings of architecture; together with Mrs. 
Allingham's Surrey cottages, and Mr. Wallace Rimington's 
Spanish studies make up quite a galaxy of interesting stuff. 
Besides these things Briton Riviere's splendid animal 
studies, and M. Mortimer Menpes’ delightful colour studies 
from Japan make up an even more than usually interesting 
house at 148 New Bond Street. 


THERE isa gool deal to be seen in London just now in 
the way of artistic effort. One little item we may name is 
the small series (about 12 we believe) of the wonderfully 
clever drawings of flower subjects by Miss Lily Hartrich 
at Mr. Montague Fordham's, in Maddox Street. These 
drawings are delightful in colour and very clever in 
technique. They would: make a charming series ol 
drawings to fit equal sized panels in a boudoir or drawing: 
room. 


IN the competition for the proposed new infirmary at 
Leigh, Lancashire, the assessor appointed by the presideat 
of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Alexander Graham, F.R.I.B.A., hes 
given his decision on the designs submitted as follows :- 
Ist premium of £30 to Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Leigh, Lancs.; 
and premium of £20 to Mr. H. W. Pye, A.R.I.B.A. and 
R. F. Bacon, A.R.LB.A., 16, John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C.; 3rd premium of £5 to Mr. T. A. Buttery, F.LAS, 
and S. B. Birds, Exchange Buildings, Queen Street, 
Shorley. The plans will all be on view in the Co-operative 
Hall, Leigh, to-morrow, the 31st inst., and also on Monday 
and Tuesday next, from 12 noon to و‎ p.m. each day. 


Competitive designs were recently invited for the utilisa- 
tion to the best advantage of certain land acquired lor 
workmen's houses by the Coleraine (Ireland) Town Council. 
The result has been announced as follows :—1st premium 
of £20 to Mr. Maxwell Given, and the 2nd premium of 
£10 to Mr. Jas. A. McCormick. 


Tue time for sending in competitive designs for the pto 
posed Tottenham municipal buildings has been extende 
to the 23rd of September next. 


A QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL is to be erected at Allahabad, 
and is to take the form of a statue of the Queen combin 

with a clock tower. For this memorial architects 4 
invited to submit competitive designs before the 1st 0 
November next. The designs will be submitted to 3 
competent assessor to be appointed by the committee 
charged with the carrying out of the work. A و‎ 
of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to the designed select d. 
The author of the chosen design, if it is carried out, ۱ 
receive in addition the ordinary professional fee ol 24 pe 
cent of the estimated cost of erection, On providing "ihe 
complete details and instruction as may be required for ted 
erection of the memorial. In any case the Prem 
drawing and estimate will become the property ? 
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facing south. There were openings between the wings of 
the houses and there was no possibility of stagnant air. 
There were eight blocks, each of which contained two 
houses, with accommodation for 50 boys in each house, so 
that every block would hold 100 boys, except the last—the 
preparatory school, which would accommodate 120. Thus 
the total number to be accommodated was 820. 
were no kitchen arrangements, except in the small masters’ 
houses and the great kitchen behind the dining-hall. To 
that central point all the servants, matrons, and others 
connected with the establishment would have to come at 
least three times a day for their meals. For the servants 
and others there were dining-rooms on either side of the 
kitchen, and for the masters their common rooms. Lead- 
ing to the dining-hall was a subway underneath and con- 
necting the houses, which could be traversed by the 
servants and staff, thus avoiding contact with the boys. 
This subway was also used for the conveyance of the steam 
pipes and other necessary apparatus. There had been very 
little alteration in the carrying out of the original plans. 
The infirmary and sanatorium were as originally designed, 
and there were no sick rooms in any of the houses. Any 
boy who was ailing would at once be sent to the infirmary. 
The masters were housed partly in boarding-houses and 
partly in detached houses, the latter being provided for 
masters who were married. In each of the two houses 
which formed a block a house master and an assistant 
master were accommodated with a room and bed-room. 
The Headmaster's house was by the entrance to the 
quadrangle, so that every one coming or going by the 
main approach would pass it. They had had to supply 
water, drainage heating, and lighting. The drainage 
was disposed of by the septic tank process, and two 
mains run through the subway and out to the filter-beds. 
As to the water supply, the well used by the Aylesbury 
Dairy Company affording insufficient water, it had been 
deepened to about 480 it. or 490], and now a mag- 
nificent supply of very pure sott water was pumped up 
from the boiler-house to the reservoir on Sharpenhurst-hill, 
which held 300,000 gallons. From this reservoir it was con- 
ducted down to the large water-tower in the centre of 
the school buildings, which held 25,000 gallons, and 
thence it gravitated into the various cisterns throughout 
the buildings. These cisterns held another 25,000 gallons, 
so that in the buildings tbey would have two days’ supply 
of water, and in the big reservoir two week'ssupply. The 
lighting was entirely electric, and the electricity was 
generated at their own station, where there were three 
dynamos. Allthe heating was done from the boiler house, 
where there were two boilers always at work, and a third 
boiler as a lay-by. The steam mains were brought through 
the subway, which extended to this point. At each block 
of houses, and at each of theother buildings, the steam was 
taken into a calorifere, where the water was heated so 
that each establishment had its separate circulation of 
hot water more or less under its own control. Tbe system 
was working extremely well. It was only fair that he 
should say that a great many more brains and hands had 
been at work on these buildings besides those of the archi- 
tects. First and foremost were the builders, Messrs. 
Longley and Co., of Crawley, who had done their work ex- 
tremely well ; he must mention also Mr. Proudfoot, clerk 
of the works, and Mr. Tingley, foreman ; Mr. Massey, had 
helped them with the electric light; Professor Robinson 
had advised on the steam arrangements and water supply ; 
Mr. H. E. Milner, had laid out the whole of the grounds 
and roads; Mr. Frith had done the greater part of the 
architectural sculpture throughout the buildings, and the 
reredos in the chapel was partly his work and partly that 
of Messrs. Fagan and Bell; Mr. Hellyer had done the 
whole of the plumbing work; Messrs. Clements, Jeakes were 
responsible 10۲ the heating ; and Mr. T. R. Spence was 
doing the glass windows in the chapel. As far as they 
could, they had brought aJl the old interesting relics from 
Newgate Street. The shields in the windows of the dining 
hall came from the old dining hall, only they had had to 
intersperse them with plain glass, as in the present hall 
there was so much more window space. l 

The party was then conducted over the interior of the 
buildings. The class rooms are commodious and suitable, 
and in every case the windows are on the left hand side of 
the room. The dormitories, each accommodating 25 boys, 
contain 800 cubic feet of air; at either end are the lava- 
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| fired. The result is a fine lustrous mosaic, the mastic 


outlines of the design becoming as hard as steel. There 
should be a capital future for this kind of permanent 
decoration, for it is a broad, simple and effective method. 
We also noted some delightful panel tiles, executed in the 
Fluxor method, in which the colour is blown on the 
stencil plates, and the tiles then dipped in the glaze and 
fired. The effect produced is charmingly delicate and soft. 


AN important feature of the exhibits for architects is the 
display of garden ware. These terra-cotta or stoneware 
exhibits of suudials, flower pedestals, vases, garden seats, 
200 fountains, are exceedingly good, and ought to induce 
architects and their clients to place many orders with 


| Messrs. Doulton for this kind of work. We shall notice 


these exhibits again. 


Now that street decoration isa prominent topic for con- 
sideration the question of how to do it in the best and 
cheapest way is a matter of some importance. The 
trophies prepared by the Women Meta! Workers at 
18 Clifford Street for decorative work in connection with 
the Coronation are admirable and most simple, besides 
being cheap in application. The illuminated 5 
of the King sucrounded by metal-work wreaths are in good 
taste, and meet exactly the need of an effective and simp!e 


house decoration, alike good by day or night. 


“It's enough to make Ruskin turn in his grave." This 
was the remark of one who was critically watching this 
afternoon the construction of the temporary annexe to the 
west end of Westminster Abbey made in the hearing of the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. The 
annexe will contain the robing-rooms, and it will not only 
harmonise with the architecture of the Abbey, but also 
match the Abbey'sappearance of venerable age. So much 
progress has been made that passers-by can already see 
how ingeniously deception is practised. Plaster and wood 
are the two principal materials, and yet the finished parts — 
the turret and the parapet —look like stone worn and di:- 
figured by time and smoke and climate. And it is all done 
so simply. A man places plaster on the trellised lathwork, 
smooths it over, dabs on some black mixture here and 
there with a brush, throws some sand over it, and then, 
after applying some water, smudges the whole lot; and 


the thing is done. 


AN American syndicate have, it is stated completed all 
arrangements to build a ''sky-scraper" office building in. 
the Strand. The syndicate, it is said, is to take possession 

of the property on August 1st on a 99 years' lease at an 
annual ground rent of about /50,000. The estimated cost 
of the structure is گر‎ 2,000,090. About five months ago this 
syndicate tried to acquire ground at the space that is now 
being cleared opposite the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
The height of the proposed building was not made public, 
but it was to be a sky-scraper. The matter however fell 
through, as the syndicate considered a 999 years' lease 
imperative before spending their money, and the London 
County Council refused to grant such a lease. If the 
difficulty of the lease has now been got over, the objections, 
eesthetic and hygienic, have certainly suffered no change. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 
RUPERT SAVAGE, ARCHITECT. 

HIS is a development of the second premiated design 

in the first competition, and it is referred to by Mr. 

Belcher in his report on the second competition as “a 
compact and simple plan with a good elevation." 


THE ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 
JNO. W. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


Last week we gave a general view of this lately com- 


pleted building, showing a frontage of some 700 feet to the 
sea. In the centre of this frontage is a quad with the 
tower entrance shown in the sketch we publish to-day. 
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Committee of the Fund. All information is obtainable 
from Mr. H. Nelson Wright. the honorary secretary cf the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, 


India. 


We have received the first number of a new serial work 
entitled “Modern Forms of Architecture,” edited by 
Messrs. M. J. Gradl, R. Beauclair, and A. J. Phillips. 
Whilst we have every sympathy with all genuine effort to 
be original aud interesting, we must say that most of these 
efforts nowadays are woefully misdirected. If the object 
of art is to give pleasure, we cannot imagine where the art 
comes in amongst the various designs in this first part. 
Most of the designs are, to our thinking, irredeemably 
hideous and absurd, all proper principles of decorative 
design being flagraotly violated. The one exception is 
the garden seat design by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. We have so 
little respect for the average intelligence of the British 
public in matters of art that we should not be at all sur- 
prised if these designs are widely appreciated in England. 
There ts some good original design t» be found in Englan [ 
which, notwithstanding vagaries and eccentricities, appears 
to have some foundation on good principles, but there is 
very ۱۰۸۱۱۵ in other countries. Oa the whole we do not 


th nk the outlook is encouraging. 


By the death of Major Davis the city of Bath is left in 
somewhat of a predicament, for it has so many architectural 
interests to face that the post of city architect is one of no 
mean impcrtance. We koow of hardly any city in England 
which needs so much artistic care in its architectural de- 
velopment as Bath. It is one of the few places really laid 
out with some approach to dignified architectural effect, 
and by wise, consistent, and untiring oversight its already 
great advantages might be largely increased. Such a city 
ought to gladly face the expenditure of a thousand a year 
to secure the services of a really capable man who would 
make it the business of his life to oversight and develop the 
artistic capacities of the place on the basis of its great 


exisitng merits. 


Tue London County Council are inviting applications for 
the appointment of an architectural assistant in the 
housing of the working classes section of thc architect's 
department. Candidates must be between the ages of 30 
and 40, aad must have had experience ia the management 
of staff and in the design and construction of buildings. 
The commenceing salary will be £300 a year, with the 
prospect of further advaucement. he latest time for 
receiving applications is the 200 June. 


Tue exhibition which is now on view at Messrs. Doulton 
& Co.'s show rooms at Lambeth is a most interesting one. 
It includes a wide range of decorative material and design, 
which will be found specially attractive to architects. Of 
more general interest are possibly the exhibits from the 
Burslem works of the Royal Doulton Potteries displayed 
in two cases, and the Commemoration desigus in Doulton 
ware in connection with the King's Coronation. We are, 
of course, chiefly interested in the more architectural ex- 
hibits, and one of the first things to attract our notice 15 a 
small panel of what is called provisionally ‘ stoneware 
polychrome,” illustrating Lord Leighton's well-known black- 
and-white drawing of Moses on Mount Pisgah. "This is 
a capital example of the possibilities to be attained in this 
material f.r exterior permanent ceramic decoration. Both 
in colour and drawing the panel is excellent. We predict 
an extensive future ia the application of this material. 
We were much interested in a vitreous tile (termed parian 
vitrograph), in which the natural colour of the tile con- 
stitutes the cbief portion of its decoration, whilst every 
touch of added colour by the artist tells to the fullest 
advantage. We noted some excellent broad simple quiet- 
decorative effects produced in this way. Some admirable 
work is being executed in these tiles. 


ANOTHER very interesting exhibit is the slab mosaic, 
which is a true mosaic. The design is outlined on the 
clay slab by a fairly deep incision. Then the pieces 
of clay formed out by the incised lines are each taken out 
and dipped in the glaze of the particular colour required, 
and then replaced in their original position, after which 
the mastic is run into the incised outline, and the whole 
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There is a story connected with the Abbey which suggests 
that the sacred spirit that haunts it is violated by this bit 
of false work, which is in its way a deliberate impos- 
ture. It runs that when Bacon, the Sculptor, of whom 
it is said that he gave “ more than female beauty to astone 
and Chatham eloquence to marble lips,” was retouching a 
statue in the Abbey a clerical gentleman, who was a 
stranger to him, tapped him on the shoulder and said, in 
allusion to the story of Zeuxis, ‘‘ Take care what you are 
doing; you work for Eternity." Happily, this lath and 
plaster excresence, this chapel or vestibule, or whatever it 
be called, is only for the moment. It is an ante-chamber 
built in the street at the west entrance for use on the day of 
the coronation for the marshalling of the royal procession, 
To-day workmen are giving this structure the grey touches 
of the centuries. Its design is scrupulously correct. Its 
windows correspond in their traceries with those of the 
chapels; 165 cornices and walls are broken with picturesque 
irregularity ; a piece of sixteenth century Gothic is being 
produced in make-believe. Time, it has been said, has 
flung round the building the mysterious charm of age. The 
workman to-day is reproducing that charm with the att of 
the theatre and of the scene-painter. 

There was no need to be so falsely sensitive about a 
temporary structure at the entrance to the Abbey, for to-day 
all the precincts are as unsightly as new cut timber can 
make them. The garden of the Abbey, that disused bury- 
ing ground on the north side, which the Londoner now 
knows only as a close cut lawn, is being covered with huge 
stands, which completely screen the monumental pile. If 
plain, honest scaffolding at the sides, why not a deceatly 
draped structure of wood at the door pretending to be 
nothing but what it really is? 
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SOME ANCIENT HAMPSHIRE PALACES: 


Br 5. ۷۷۰ KERSHAW, MA. 


[^ nearly every county there have been palaces and 

manors belonging to the Bishop’s See, of much his 
torical importance, which have played their part in 
antiquarian annals.  Progresses and sojourns of some 
days were made to these houses, they served as a cot 
venient halting place when journeys were long and tedious, 
and were also used for the transaction of official business 
la the Registers and Act Books of the various Sees, legal 
and other matters were recorded with 5 
institutions to livings, several of which were dated from 
these episcopal houses. In Kent, these houses were very 
numerous in olden times, and among the most important 
were Saltwood, Canterbury, Knole, Mayfield (Sussex) 
Maidstone, and other smaller residences. Their number 
in this county may be ascribed to the importance of the 
arch-diocese, which besides chronicling its own business, 
included that of other dioceses. In Hampshire the houses 
are fewer, but no less interesting, and among them wer 
Wolvesey, Bishop's Waltham, Merdon, Downton, High: 
clere, and some of lesser note. 

When William of Wykeham was Bishop there 6 
ten or twelve different castles, manor houses and places 0 
residence in this county. Of these, Wolvesey claims the 
first rank, tradition goes back to the seventh century 20 
would assign a place for a Bishop's house on the site 
the present structure. 

Kings and Prelates seem to have shared at ۴ 
this castle-home—in the 12th century we may fix ۴ 
foundation of Wolvesey as the “Palace” with “a vey 
strong tower,” built by Henry de Blois, the architect 
bishop who erected portions of Farnham castle. Bishops 
and nobles were encouraged by the Norman 80ء‎ 
erect castles in every part of the realm as strong” 
against English rule. 

. The insecurity of feudal times made every house, 1016 
in the city, than in the open country, a castle. 


calls Wolvesey, “a castle or palace well fortified, and tht 

old walls extended almost to the city bridge being 

fortified with towers at proper distances,” a statement e 

dorsed by Camden, who wrote, ‘It was very 7> 

and surrounded with many towers. An interests 

feature of Wolvesey was the peculiarity ofthe ا‎ 
i ec 


the walls, that were said to have been in conn 


* From a paper recently read before the Society of Architect 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL, ISLE OF 
WIGHT. . 


PERCY G. STONE, F.S A, ARCHITECT. 


"This is one of the best results of the numerous Queen 
Victoria Memorial competitions we have had lately. It is 
a graceful and effective composition of Gothic character 
which should have a very satisfactory effect. ۰ The figures 
at the base of the column represent the regal virtues of 
Dignity, Fortitude and Sympathy upholding the crown, 
guarded below by the lions of England. Portland stone 
isto be used for the steps, and Hopton wood stone for 
the upper part. 


QUEEN 


THE. OAK TREE TEA & COFFEE TAVERN, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. ` 


This new departure in tea houses is an artistic and 
comfortable retreat on the tlırce upper floors of a building 
on the east side of Bond Street. We illustrate a portion 
of the smoking room. The upper part of the walls is 
covered with a course textured canvas on which colour 
patterns are stenciled. A pretty costume has been 
devised for the waitresses. The whole series of rooms, 
which include ping pong room, music gallery. smoking 
room, ladies’ room, etc., are attractive and pleasant, and 
should be well patronised. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY. 


IR,— The recent circular issued by the above Society 
S states that Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, J. S. Gibson, 
H. V. Lanchester, S. B. Russ:ll, H. W. Wills, and E. W. 
Wimperis, are the nominees of the Society at the forth- 
coming R.I.B.A. Council election. Owing perhaps to 
some misapprehension of the term ۶۶ Nominee,” this is not 
quite correct. Messrs. Cross and Russell only were 
nominated by members outside the Council. The remain. 
ing four gentlemen were nominated by the Council, and 
their names were printed in the Council nomination list 
issued to members on the 19th April. As you have given 
publicity to the statement of the Competition Reform 
Society, I should be obliged if you would allow me to make 
the above correction. 
I am Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. T. Locke, Secretary. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 
ہو‎ Conduit Street, W. 
27th May, 1902. 
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THE LATH AND PLASTER CHAPEL AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


EVERE criticism is being meted out to the erection at 
the west-end of Westminster Abbey. What Royal 
Commissions could not persuade Parliament to sanction 
after years of agitation and months of formal enquiry, says 
the London correspondent of the Scofsman, has been done 
as it were in the night. Everyone interested in West- 
minster can recall the Plunket Commission of 1891. 6 
owed a good deal of its interest to Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who, 
while holding the conviction ''that there is nothing com- 
parable with Westminster Abbey, having regard to its com- 
bination of architectura], historic, and artistic interests,” 
had a scheme of his own for adding a monumental chapel 
to it which was to cost about گر‎ 130,000. When this Com- 
mission reported, «stheticism and architecture and arch- 
aology were all in revolt. 

But with Jath and plaster the Abbey is now being 
enlarged, and not a word has been said about it. The 
architect, or the dean, or the First Commissioner of Works, 
or whoever is responsible has apparently taken his cue from 
the designer of ** Old London” at Earl’s Court. To the 
stately fabric of the ages there has been attached a piece of 
shoddy “antiquity.” The work, it must be admitted, is 
being cleverly done; whether the audacity of it is respect. 
ful to the venerable structure, which a few months hence 
will link the memory of Edward the Confessor with the 
coronation of Edward the Seventh, is another matter. 
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ARCHITECT. 

Waynflete resumed his. work at Eton after the death of . 
Henry VI., and on learning the small amount available 
for building, “۶ not only took upon himself the direction of 
the works, but even supplied the necessary funds—an act 
ofsingular generosity on his part, as he was at that time 
engaged on his own foundation at Oxford." We also 
learn that “the Bishop of Winchester's glazier came three 
times to Eton in the course of the year to measure the 
windows of the new Church, and the East window is 
specially mentioned." He lived to see the restoration of 
the Red Rose, in the person of Henry VII., and died in 
1486, the last of the illustrious trio, with Wykeham and 
Cardinal Beaufort. 

At Esher are the remains of Wolsey's Tower (or Gate- 
house) of the Palace built for that Cardinal by Bishop 
Waynflete—“ the stately mansion of brick "—between the 
years 1450-80, a building which in Wolsey’s time must 
have recalled a small portion of Hampton Court. Nought 
but the picturesque tower overlooking the River Mole 
remains to tell of what once was the historic home of 
Prelate and Cardinal alike. The original building was 
mostly of brick, and a winding staircase of that date still 
exists, said by someto have been in part a faint imitation 
of the famous staircase in the Chateau at Blois. It is not 
unlikely that the influence of foreign workmen and 
artists who were employed by Henry VIII. at Hampton 
Court, Nonsuch Palace, and Whitehall, may have led to 
the introduction of some details in Esher Place which 
could be traced to Italy or France. In the 18th century 
great changes were made to Esher Place by Kent, the 
architect of the Horse Guards, in re-modelling insertion of 
windows, etc., and this took place during the tenure of 
Henry Pelham, the statesman; after his death the house 
was pulled down. 

Another prelate, Bishop Fox, lived much at Wolvesey, 
and is commemorated by bis exquisite chantry tomb in 
Winchester nave, as well as by the erection of the famous 
altar screen at St, Saviour's, Southwark, near the once 
standing Winchester House, the London home of the 
Bishop of that See. Bishop Fox's screen at 5. 5 
is well known for its elaborate work, and affords an 
interesting contrast to that at Winchester, also designed 
by this prelate. The Southwark screen has 33 niches, 
perhaps in allusion to our Saviour's earthly life of 33 years 
and Bishop Fox's peculiar device, the pelican feeding its 
young, is seen in many places. The screen is divided 
horizontally, like the Winchester example, into three 
stages and contains some grotesques and other designs of 
originality and power. Bishop Fox, who often lived at 
Winchester House (his London home), would frequently 
have come into his church of St. Marie Overie and in- 
spected the progress of tbis exquisite screen. In 
Winchester, beside the screen, is Fox's glorious chantry 
so famous for its details and enrichments with every form 
of ornamental art and some heraldic work. In the recess 
behind the altar in this chantry he spent many hours, and 
it came to be called Fox's study, “thither he was often 
led after his blindness." 

The roof ofthe present choir of Winchester is attributed 
to this prelate, and decorated by him about the year 1502. 
He lived most at his manor of Esher, also at Farnham 
Castle, Bishop’s Waltham, and Taunton, all of which 
houses were attached to the See of Winchester. It is 
probable that Bishop Fox had no other architect than the 
freemasons'—the master of the works, the designs would 
have been his, the details and plans the workmen's. As 
one of the executors of Henry VII. and Lady Margaret, 
he had much to do with the building of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, also King's College, in that university. 
The designs of the stained glass in King's College Chapel 
are attributed to Bishop Fox, by the direction of Henry 
VIII., in 1515. By some the matchless windows in this 
chapel have been attributed, without evidence, to Albert 
Durer. 

Bishop Fox was frequently associated with Wolsey in 
architectural projects, and when the latter was enlarging 
Hampton Court, Fox's Manor house of Esher was at 
the disposal of the Cardinal, for the Bishop wrote to him, 
“Would God that the poor lodging at Esher did content 
your Grace as much as it rejoices me that it can please 
me to use it, as often and as long as it shall please you, 
right as your own, and make it a cell to Hampton Court." 

With the Restoration a new era dawned on Wolvesey, 
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Su der the contending armies of the Common wealth. 

To this day the ruins of old Wolvesey remain, 
picturesque and histotic in their decay, while its golden 
period can recall many a famous incident. At one time it 
was occupied by Bishop Peter des Roches, a native of 
Poitiers, and we call to mind his entertainment of the 
young King Henry III. here. It was also used as a State 
prison, as shewn by reference to the almoner's roll of 
St. Swithin's, in which list expenses for the maintenance 
of prisoners (at Wolvesey) finds a place. Edward III., 
Queen Phillipa, and Archbishop Stafford, who had formerly 
been Bishop of Winchester (1322-33), visited and stayed 
at Wolvesey—for hospitality and gifts to the attendants 
and others a heavy charge was incurred, as stated in the 
receiver's accounts for St. Swithin's Priory. One famous 
name, William of Wykeham, is prominent as having 
repaired Wolvesey, and from having lived: there in much 
splendour. Called from his native place, Wickham, near 
Fareham, in Hants, he was pre-eminently an architect- 
prelate, having built Queenboro' Castle in the I:le of 
Sheppey, Winchester College, while his work at Win- 
chester Cathedral and other places would alone signalize 
his skill. 

William of Wykebam was placed at Winchester School ; 
it does not appear, however, that his architectural know- 
ledge developed before his twenty-third year, when he 
was in King Edward 111.5 service and made clerk of all 
the Royal manors, and the patent for that office was 
conferred on him in May, 15356, followed by the surveyor- 
ship of the King's works at Windsor. Many royal 
buildings were now rebuilt or restored, the nobility followed 
the example, and it is possible the genius of William of 
Wykeham exercised a wide influence over the arts and 
architecture. 

Wykeham rose more and more in favour—‘ Every- 
thing,” says Froissart, ‘‘was done by him, and nothing 
was done without him." In 1368 he was enthroned 
Bishop of Winchester, and as such speedily issued orders 
to have all the castles, manor houses and palaces belong- 
ing to the See repaired. The Hospital of St. Cross, near 
Winchester (so famous in name), was restored by this 
prelate, according to the intention of its founder, Bishop 
Henry of Blois, Wykeham himself also adding a further 
endowment for the maintenance أه‎ thirty-five brethren and 
three sisters. His great work, the founding of New 
College, Oxford, was aecomplished on the 5th of March, 
1380, and the building was finished in six years. | 

That Winchester might be connected in learning with 
Oxford, this princely prelate founded that famous college 
inhis Cathedral city. This great Bishop, having seen the 
completion of his college, began in his 7oth year the 
greatest of his works in Winchester Cathedral. 

He rebuilt the nave, and engrafted the elegant Gothic 
on the earlier work, still retaining the strength and out- 
line of the solid masonry. Who has not seen with 
delight the monumental chantries of Fox, Beaufort, 
Waynflete, and Wykeham, in which the perfected styles 
of art made so prominent and fascinating a picture. 
Wykeham was one of a band of architects whose genius 
has adorned our land, and may be cited as an example of 
one who conquered the difficulties of adapting new ideas to 
the spirit of the old work. The picture gallery at 
Farnham Castle has a fine portrait of this prelate, who 
will ever be linked with the annals of art and architecture. 

Wykeham was nearly succeeded by William Waynflete, 
who was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and 
founded Magdalene College in that city. In 1438 he was 
made master of St. Mary Magdalene hospital, in Win- 
chester, and Henry VI. afterwards made him master of 
Eton, a school which in some respects was modelled after 
Wykeham’s College at Winchester. Much intercourse took 
place between the College authorities and Waynflete as to 
architectural matters, the former visiting the Bishop four 
limes a year, accompanied by the chief mason, the 
carpenter, and Walter the carver. “The Bishop to 
supply all materials, pay for all labourers, and to provide 
lodging for the said Walter and all his servants." In 
1479, we read that Waynflete contracted for a supply of 
stone from the quarry at Headington, near Oxford, to be 
used in building his own college (Magdalene) and Eton. 
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was distinguished for special customs under which the 
tenants held their lands. In 1266 we read in a compertus 
of Bishop Guernsey (Winton) an entry for repairing and 
furnishing the hall. A fragment only of a flint tower 
remains of the whole structure ; the castle was in ruins in 
the 15th century. The castle was built on an island of 
chalk down, shut in by trees. The fragment still standing 
is believed to be part of the northern gateway tower, and 
the entrance would have been by a drawbridge. An 
embankment seems to have been thrown up outside the 
first moat, with an outer moat of its own. The embank- 
ments on the south and west commanded a great extent of 
country, and on the north are steep earthworks, now 
overgrown with trees. The Bishops of Winchester lived 
at Merdon from time to time, though it gradually fell into 
decay and was ruinous at tlıeend ot the Platagenet period. 
The old house was afterwards pulled down, and it is 
said in one of the walls was found the seal of the 
Common wealth. 


HIGHCLERR. 


Another manor was Highclere, alienated from the Se 
of Winchester in 1551 by Bishop Poynet, who gave this 
and other manors to the Protector's brother, llenry 
Somer-et. The Bishops of Winchester sometimes lived 
at Ilighc'ere, but they had also a house at Bishop's Su'tva 
(near Ropley). Not far off was the ancient towa ol oll 
Alresford, which was in a way associated with the Prelates 
of Winchester, for Bishop Lucy (1189-1204) formed here 
a reservoir which communicated with the Itchen river, 
and thus established water transit between this place and 
Southampton. The town is also said to have been re- 
established by the same Bishop, after it had greatly fallea 
into decay. In glancing at the work of some of the 
architect-prelates of the See of Winchester, one ا‎ 
compelled to see that their erection ard oversight ol 
several manor houses formed no small part of the annal 
of old English life, as well as contributed to the ۳ 
tectural wealth of the Diocese. 

In connection with my subject I may mention th: 
churches of East and West Meon, well-known to mo 
architects for their Norman work, but especially associated 
with this paper in that East Meon was one of the Bishops 
manor houses, and that the remains (now a farmhou«) 
may be seen opposite the church gate. The brick wall 
and arches of this once former palace are still standiog. 
Wakelin, the first Norman Bishop of Winchester, made i 
E residence, and the tower of the church is attributed t 

im. 


FARNHAM CASTLE, 


Farnham Castle, though on the Hampshire border, my 
surely be included in the list of ancient palaces, especially 
as the seat of the See and Diocese of Winchester, and can 
therefore form an appropriate close to this paper. The 
manor belonged to the Bishops of Winchester since 4. 
860. Of the original fortress, built in 1136, by Henry de 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, little remains save the keep, 
and the servants’ hall with its circular pillars, formerly the 
castle chapel. The keep, the oldest part with be27 
buttresses, is surrounded by a broad, dry moat. The 
castle has seen many changes, at one time almost razed t0 
the ground and again devastated in the Civil War by Sit 
William Waller. The war cloud broke heavily over ٩ 
and Hants. Farnham, the border fortress, was most 
important, Sir John Denham was then its governor, 22 
obtained it for the Parliament, and during the siege, Georg: 
Withers, the poet, was in charge of the castle. T 

After the Restoration, Farnham Castle entered s 
renewed life, repaired and improved by Bishop Morty 
who held the See of Winchester from 4 ۳ 
Bishop had largely given to the repair of Winches 1 
Cathedral and to his palace at Wolvesey, he laid © 
£8,000 on Farnham, and had annexed Winchester House 
Chelsea, to the Diocese as the town residence fur s 
Bishops. The present private chapel erected by ۱ r 
prelate has some interesting features. The ur he 
carving by Grinling Gibbons cannot escape notice. ان‎ 
apartments in the Castle are the Great Hall, with ۵ 
of the Bishops of Winchester from early times, the pane 
galleries are also full of historic treasures and paintings, e 

Farnham Castle, on the lofty hill, looks down un 
busy town below, the entrance front is of brick and ae 
picturesquely placed are many trees and some giant ce 
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Bishop Morley was then the Prelate of St. Swithin’s See. 
He began rebuilding the structure, and employed Sir 
Christopher Wren for that purpose, who was also designing 
a new palace for Charles 11. in another part of Winchester, 
a design never completed and meant in its splendour to 
rival Versailles. Bishop Morley is also known as having 
repaired Farnham Castle, and he rebuilt the present 
chapel of that historic pile. The last to improve Wolvesey 
was Bishop Trelawney (1707-21), who added one of the 
wings and made many internal alterations. 

In the middle of the 18th century Wolvesey was 
abandoned for Farnham and London, as episcopal 
residences of Bishop Brownlow North; it is stated that 
he actually ordered the destruction of some part of 
Morley’s work, a proceeding that would to-day receive 
severe and merited protest. For some years since that 
date, Wolvesey was left almost an empty house; it was, 
however, re-adapted by the late Bishop Harold, of Win- 
chester, as a church house, and thus remains to tell the 
story of its more interesting and earlier days. 


BisHoP's WALTHAM. 


This palace was built by Henry de Blois; succeeding 
prelates added to or improved the house, especially 
William of Wykeham. To this day the great hall can 
be traced, its five large windows shrouded ia ivy, togetber 
with a ruined tower adjoining. The water or lake around 
may have served as of old for the fish ponds, an important 
item in those days, when Church fasts were strictly 
observed. 

Bishop Henry of Blois was building the palace in 1138, 
at the time when he was erecting other manor houses of 
the See, also the famous hospital of St. Cross. A great 
deal of Bishop Blois’ work has perished, but some of the 
windows on the western side seem to be of his time, also 
other portions lately uucovered and preserved by the care 
of Sir Willium Jenner, a recent owner of the property. 
William of Wykeham, who was born in the neighbourhood, 
loved this palace and much improved it. He resigned his 
office as Chancellor in 1391, and came to reside at 
Waltham. The building did not escape the Civil War 
period ; in March, 1644, preparations for an assault were 
made, terms of surrender were agreed on, but in a few 
months afterwards tbe palace was almo:t a ruin, 

Bi-hop's Waltham Cburch. in the neighbourhood, claims 
a word, as having had in some part of its design tbe work 
of Bishop Blois and of William of Wykeham in the 
chancel, the east window of which has his well-known 
badge of the,rose, seen also in the church at Meonstoke in 
this county. 

After Tudor times, Waltham became disconnected with 
the Bishops of Winchester, Bishop Andrews (1618-27) 
seems to have been the last inhabitant of the picturesque 
house. In 1644 Sir William Waller was at Winchester 
and Basinghouse, and Bishop's Waltham fell a prey to the 
invading army, and the manor was sold. The Civil War 
had raged all along the border from Farnham to Winchester, 
and near that city, at Cheriton, a great battle was fought. 
The havoc inflicted on many an old building was so great 
that the remark was current, ‘‘no event had wrought so 
great a change in rural England." Grose, the antiquary. 
visited Bishop’s Waltham some hundred years ago, and 
then mentions “two courts, a guest hall, a chapel with 
cloisters, aisles, etc.” Fragments of some of these are 
still remaioing, and help us to imagine what was called 
in Gough’s letters, “the fair old house in times past,” 
or as Camden wrote, “the stately seat of the Bishops of 


Winchester.” 
MERDON. 


Merdon in Hursley parisb, four miles south-west of 
Winchester, was an occasional residence of the Bishops 
of Winchester, built and fortified by Henry of Blois, circ. 
1138—all that is now left 1s a deep wall, and some ruins 
now in Hursley Park. Merdon is not mentioned in 
Doomsday, and in early times was possessed by others 
than the Bishops of Winchester. Fora time the manor 
was held by Sternhold, wbo had been Groom of the 
Chambers to Henry VIII., and better known for his 
version of Sternhold and Hopkins psalms. 

Merdon may mean the hill fort by tbe pond or marsh, 
and it is not unlikely when the country was much wooded, 
there was a pond or marsh in the hollow. The house was 


built for defence rather than domestic use, and the manor . 
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fittings in the apse, which also lights the Jesus Chapel. | 
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not vouch for the truth of this story, which contradicts al- 
most everything that is known about the action of con- 


crete on iron, but, if it is true, further investigation is need- 


ed at once. The collapse of a steel-frame building would 
cause something like a panic among the owners of the most 
costly mercantile and office buildings in the country ; and, 


if the columns of such a structure have really been eaten 


half through in twelve years, some of the largest in Chicago, 
which are very close to their twentieth birthday, must be 
in a precarious condition. It might not be unprofitable for 
the insurance companies to take up the matter, and issue 
policies against loss by rust in steel-frame; structures. 
Prudent owners, who are to sensible to risk their property 
in what is, in this respect, an experiment, would be very 
glad to pay a reasonable sum for a contract of indemnity ; 
and the insurance companies would be able to study the 
subject more impartially and effectively than any one else. 
We do not know whether the American companies would 
be at liberty, under their charters, to engage in such con- 
tracts; but the English companies could do so; and, con- 
sideriog the immense sums of money at risk, and the 
comparative ease with which danger, if it is found to exist, 
can be averted, if taken in time, this branch of the business 
ought to be very profitable. It must beremembered that an 
insurance company has always at hand an efficient weapon 
for enforcing its orders, in the shape of a notice that a policy 
will becancelled if they are not immediately complied with; 
and a few good inspectors, experiencedin the effect of various 
circumstances on the mixed construction, and skilled in 
detecting symptoms of disorder, as well as in prescribing 
the proper remedy, might, within the next ten years, do 
jncalculable service to real-estate interests, as well as to the 


insurance companies employing them. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE electric lighting of St. Paul's, which has been in 
progress for upwards of three years, has now reached 
a stage of partial completion, and was used for the first 
time generally throughout the chancel, dome, nave, and 
crypts at Whitsuntide. The installation, which has cost 
neatly كر‎ 10,000 so far, is a generous gift to the Dean and 
Chapter from Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The difficulties of 
wiring and lighting so immense a building are considerable, 
as, apart from the care necessary in piercing thick stone 
wa'ls and floors, now 200 years old, the distances to be 
traversed are very great, and the basement is a network cf 
tombs and vaults, which have to be avoided. 

The work has been carried out ia an admirable manner 
by Messrs. W. A. S. Benson & Co, of New Bond Street, 
the well-known electricians and art metal workers, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Somers Clatke, F.S A., the 
consulting architect to the Cathedral, and Professor 
Kenuedy, the consulting electrical engineer. 

The fittings, which were designed by Mr. Clarke ard 
cast by Messrs. Benson, consist of six large pendants of 
cast and gilded brass in the choir, hanging from the vault, 
which, in addition to lighting the floor throw a glow on the 
mosaics of the vault by means of upturned lights concealed 
in cups. There are also eight heavy bronze pendants 
under the dome, and two others in the transepts ; four gilt 
bracket lights upon the chancel screens; and a ۱۵۵۵۲ 


The five tall standards in the nave and two at the west 
entrance were designed by Mr. Penrose and Mr. Pegram 
respectively. 

In addition to these, the choir desks have been fitted 
with standards holding concea!ed lights, and tlie crypt has 
been lighted throughout with the handsome old gas fittings 
in the shape of hanging Roman lamps, wbich have been 
adapted to electric light. The same adaptation has been 
made in the case of the Pegram and nave standards, the 
bases aud pillars of which remain as before, the heads, 
carrying electric lights in basin-shaped glasses, alone being 
designed afresh. These glass bowls transmit a beautiful 
quality of light and were the result of many experiments on 
the part of Mr. Benson. 

The choir aisles, the entrances, the consistory court, the 
whispering gallery, and several other points in the church 
have yet to be lighted, or provided with their permanent 
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Bishop Fox spent the latter 
years of his life at Farnham. Queen Elizabeth visited the 
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which o'ershadow the sloping lawns. The entrance porch 


of red brick was built by Bishop Fox, and is known as 
Fox's Tower, embattled with octagonal turrets. Over 


the entrance of this tower is a sun-dial with the motto: 
٠٢ Imputantur pretereunt.” 


Castle several times in her “ Progresses," and James I 


made so many visits here that Bishop Bilson ventured to 
In 


a paper on the “Historical Associations of Farnham ” 
a. Archeological Journal, vol. VIIL), Mr. St. John 

rodrick truly said ''that the interest which attaches to 
the Castle as a relic of antiquity is doubled by the way in 
which the distinctive features in its history at different 


ask his majesty “ if he looked on Farnham as an inn ۲ 


periods illustrate the general history of England.” 
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THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND. 


A” the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Mr. Alan Reid, F.S.A. Scot., contributed a 
description, with drawings, of the building known as the 
It 15 a long, narrow erection, 

built of undressed stones, two storeys in height, the upper 
storey being now reached by an outside stair of. modern 
Ihe door and windows are 01 last century 

date, having been made when the vault was converted into 
This upper room is solidly floored on the arched 


King's Cellar at Limekilns. 


construction. 


a school. 
roof of the cellar beneatb, and has a fine pointed ceiling, 


the arch of which rises from a few feet above the floor to a 
height of about 18 ft. The lower storey had been entered 
by a couple of arched openings in the front, which are now 
built up, and the original access to the upper floor had 
been by an outside stair leading to a pointed doorway in 
the eastern gable, now also built. up. At the north-east 
corner are the remains of a corbelled round tower, which 
contained a stair, and was evidently higher than the wall. 
Over the modern door is inserted a slab with a finely- 
sculptured shield of arms and the date 1581, but it does 
not belong to the building. The arms are quartered, 
Pitcairne and Murray and are probably those of Commen- 


dator Robert Pitcairne and his wife, Eufame Murray, of 


Tullibardine. 
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THE DURABILITY OF MODERN STEEL 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


HE advantage of the modern steel-frame construction 
over the older style in point ofrapidity has been strik- 
ingly shown of late. It is obvious, remarks the American 
Architect, that, wbile every portion of a steel-frame structure 
takes as long to make as the corresponding part of a 
building of ınasonry, it is possible, in tbe former, to 
prepare the parts outside, and, when they are ready, 
to “assemble " them, to use the apt expression of one 
of the most distinguished of the great contractors, 
with a rapidity which is out of the question ia masonry 
structures. In costly office buildings, the saving of 
interest and rent by shortening the period of construc- 
tion is of great importauce ; and this, together with the in- 
crease of rentable floor space afforded by the thia walls of 
the steel framing make this very popular with the owners 
of such property. For example, a fifteen-storey building 
has just been completed in New York, in a little over five 
months from the time that the first basement column was 
set in place; and a contract is said to have been signed for 
the construction, withia a similar period, of a banking 
building twenty-one stories high. In New York, office 
buildings to the value of twenty-four million dollars, all of 
steel framing, are said to be in process of construction, and 
the demand for new offices exceeds the supply. 
Meanwhile, says our contemporary, the anxiety of archi- 
tects in regard to the durability of steel skeltons encased in 
concrete or masonry does not diminish. A steel-frame 
building, twelve years old, which was recently torn down 
in Chicago, is said to have had its lower columns eaten half 
through by rust, although the concrete casing around tbem 
was so thorougly filled in, and so firmly attached to the 
steel, that it could only be removed in chips, each chip 
bringing with it a portion of the oxidized metal, We can- 
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Doulton ware, or salt-glazed coloured stoneware, the 
first kind of decorated pottery introduced by Messrs, 
Doulton about 1870, is here shown in many example; of 
different methods and styles of colouring. The original 
sgraffito or etched line is still largely used, but the designers’ 
resources have been greatly amplified by other processes, 
while the colourings are now more varied and brilliant than 
was possible with the extremely limited palette of tbe early 
days of the manufacture. ۱ ۱ 
. A group has been arranged of uncoloured salt-glazed 


. stoneware vases and bowls, worked by Messrs. Marshall 


and Pope. These have been made in a coarser clay than 
usual, and fired in the open kiln. Their rich — almost 
lustrous—effect will attract attention. | VE 

Of stoneware fired by another method than salt-glazing, 


a few examples are exhibited. Asat present used for vase 


decoration, the process is perhaps somewhat tentative, 
Those acquainted, with the technique of stoneware manu- 


۱ 


facture and its severe ordeal of fire, will, however, 


appreciate the difficulties surmounted in the production of 
the vases decorated by Mr. H. McLennan. The 
colouring, including the gold, has been finished in ouly one 
firing, and at hard stoneware heat. By the same method 
—named provisionally ‘‘ stoneware polychrome "—there 
has been executed a small panel built up in blocks, the 
design having been taken from Lord Leighton’s ۰ 


known black and white drawing of ** Moses on Mount 


Pisgah.” The strong and simple scheme of colour wil 
serve to indicate that this new method offers possibilities 
for exterior permanent ceramic decoration, such as have 
not hitherto been available in this country. ۱ 

In Lambeth Faience there are shown many examplesof 
floral and conventional decoration. It need hardly be 
explained that, in this process, the painting is executedon 
an already baked surface (i.e. “ biscuit”) whether of vase 
or tile or block, and is then covered by a deposit of glaze, 
which requires a second or third firing to render it 
transparent. 

Designed by Miss Thompson are some large faience 
tile panels, one executed by the underglaze method, and 
two others in coloured glazes. The first—“* The Babes in 
the Wood "—has been designed for a children's hospital 
and it may be mentioned that Messrs. Doulton are now 
engaged upon a set of similar panels for one of the London 
Hospitals, and have recently completed the decoration in 
this way of a ward in St. Thomas's Hospital. The two 
panels of Mermaids and Sea-Nymphs are quite different 
in style and method and show to great advantage tht 
decorative possibilities of faience glazes. 

The three panels in Vitreous Fresco with subjects taken 
from Malory’s “ Quest of the Holy Grail,” are examples d 
a faience method that dispenses with the covering ofa 
fright glaze. All the colours, although thus dull in texture, 
are fully fired and permanent. The cartoons were designe 
by Mr. Arthur E. Pearce, and carried out on the ۶ 
cotta by Mr. J. H. McLennan. The subjects are 4 
follows :—1, Sir Galahad achieves the Perilous Siege. 2 
Sir Galahad achieves the Sword. 3, Sir Galahad achieves 
the Sangreal. 

A panel of “The Annunciation,” also on view, shows’ 
double method. It was first designed and modelled in low 
relief by Mr. John Broad, and fired as a terra-cotta pane. 
It was then coloured in vitreous fresco by Mr. McLennan 
and baked again. The effect ìs one of considerable richness, 
and suggestive of sumptuous designs for the decoration © 
elaborate interiors. T 

A feature has been made of an entirely new series 
models for garden ornaments in unglazed terracotta: 
These have been made in a specially selected clay of 
texture and colour, and fired as they are to a great heat, 
should satisfy the eye of the garden-lover. The des 
include sundials, fountains, pond-edgings, vases, pots à? 
columns for pergolas or bowers. al 

The exhibits from the Burslem works of the - 
Doulton Potteries are displayed in two cases کا‎ 
smaller collection contains examples of some quite in 
developments in 20th century art, in pieces design " 
Messrs. Noke, Hodkinson, Fernyhough, and Hopkins. b 
the larger case are grouped some of the finest works A 
Messrs, F. Hancock, G. White, Raby and Sutton, و‎ 
Highland cattle by Hancock and the roses by Raby bei i 
especially noteworthy. With these may be ap 
selection of table ware, plates, cups and saucers à 
designs by R. Allen, 


As evidence of the care devoted 


It is computed that 
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fittings. A few of the large. pendants in the dome and 
transepts have their places at present filled by temporary 
but solid-looking structures of wood and iron. These, 
together with the arduous work of channelling and piercing 
the stone walls to receive the steel tubing in which the 
wires are carried, must be credited to the Cathedral's 
own staff of workmen, under the clerk of the works, 
Mr. Harding. — | 

The switching arrangements for the lights are necessarily 
complicated, and require the use of large switchboards, one 
of which can beseen in the crypt. Theothersarein a locked 


chamber off the staircase in one of the main piers of the 


building. Current is supplied by two different companies, 
and in each case from more than one station, to minimise 
the risks of breakdown. 
to this point, the lights are fixed alternately on different 
circuits right through the church. 
sixteen miles of cable, containing more than 2} tons of 
copper, have been used in the installation. 
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OF DOULTON WARE AT 
LAMBETH. 


HERE has been opened this week at the show rooms 
1 ` of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth, a fine exhibition 
of their latest productions. We refer elsewhere to this 
exhibition, but we give here some more detailed descrip- 
tion of the more prominent exhibits. 

Prominent in importance are the panels in terra cotta 
modelled by Mr. George Tinworth. The first of these illus- 
trates the entry of the Apostle Paul into Rome (Acts xxviii., 
14, 15, 16۷5۰(۰ 1 15 .غ91‎ 4in. long by 4ft. 14 in. high, and the 
scene is placed on the Appian Way. In the centre is the 
Apostle, standing in a chariot ; he is chained by the wrist 
to the left arnı of a soldier who lolls behind. Three or four 
Christian converts are greeting the aged servant of God. 
The chariot, drawn by oxen, has come to a momentary 
stand, hindered as its progress is by the crowded state of 
the road. Preceding and following the chariot are soldiers 
in charge of other prisoners. The accoutrements and bag- 
gage of the party are borne by camels. On the raised 
pavement, in the background, a funeral procession is 
represented, passing the pagan temples and obelisk, on 
its way to the neighbouring catacombs. 

An alternative title of the panel is “The Two Mes- 
sengers." Paul, the messenger of the new covenant, has 
spent his strength opposing the errors of the old pagan 
philosophers. On the left is a statue of Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, the reputed inventor of the lyre, 
and the patron of travellers and shepherds. Kneeling 
before the figure a shepherd supplicates in vain on behalf 
of his dead lamb. The old faith had been “ weighed in 
the balances and found wanting " long ere Paul elected to 
be tried before the Emperor Nero. 

On the right, between two columns, are the artists' 
initials, surmounted by a characteristic scene in his early 
life, when, as a young man, Mr. Tinworth was a wheel. 
wright in his father's shop. l 

Another panel illustrates the shepherds coming to wor- 
ship the Infant Saviour at Bethlehem (Luke ii., 8 to 16 vs.). 
In this panel, which is 7 ft. long by 3 ft. high, eight shep- 
herds are shown at the entrance to the stable in which 
Mary and Joseph had taken refuge. The artist suggests 
that they paid their visit the same night that the angel 
messenger appeared to them, hence the first shepherd leads 
the way with a lantern. An angel guards the door to 
prevent too much noise, or intrusion by the merely idle or 
curious. 

A tbird panel illustrates the wise men opening their 
treasures, and is the came size as the one last mentioned. 
At the door of the house stands Joseph. The three Magi 
represent the learned nations ۶ the period, the first figure 
being that of a Greek, the second an Egyptian, and the 
third a Hindu. The box in the foreground has for its 
decoration a star enclosed in a circle, an emblem of the 
eternal Godhead of the Saviour. 

Two panels executed for Shelton Parish Church are 
also shown by permission of the Rev. E. D. Boothman. 
These panels will be placed in the reredos on either side 
of a panel by Mr. Tinworth of the “ Crucifixion,” which 
was executed a few years back, 
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steps that led to the rood loft of the original screen still 
exists. 

The new screens, the first to be introduced into auy 
Exeter church since the Reformation, are constructed 
entirely of carefully-selected Devonshire grown oak. The 
chancel screen itself is divided into five distinct openings, 
the central one forming the entrance into the chancel, 
whilst the lower porlions are so arranged that no possible 
obstruction exists that migbt preclude worshippers from 
any part of the sacred fane getting a full view of the altar; 
the upper portions exhibit a wealth of richly-carved and 
tracery work. The portion over the central approach is 
gabled up considerably above the sides, rising with well 
defined and crocketted lines, and terminatiog in a large 
cross of striking outline. Upon raised pedestals at the 
foot of the central gable are sculptured figures of angels, 
who, with wings uplifted, stand in attitudes of devotion. 
Around the cross itself is a large radiating nimbus of 
hammered copper. The parclose screen, although not 
carried up to such an altitude as isthe one that formed the 
one of demarcation between nave and chancel, 15 of similar 
character. In small and unobtrusive characters in the 
lower part of the main screen is inscribed :-- To the 
glory of God, and in memory of Mrs. Ellen Stephen Ingle, 
wife of the Rev. John Ingle, for twenty-four years the 
Rector of this Parish ; and of her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Agnes Vallance, A.D., 1902." These additions to the: 
church have been carried out in their entirety by ۰ 


Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT LIGHTNING, 


N noting the approach of the thunderstorm season, the 
Electrical Review calls attention to the disproportion 
between the popular apprehension and the actual danger, 
but there is small consolation in that for the timid ones, all 
of whom know that the number of deaths from lightning is 
a negligible fraction in mortality reports, and still they are 
afraid. The Review disbelieves utterly in lightning-rods : 
at least it says that, “as usually put up, they are of practi- 
cally no use." A tin roof, with metallic spouts connected 
with underground pipes, it credits with some protective 
power, but for the dweller in the country no close approxi- 
mation to safety is attainable. The urbanite, on the 
contrary, is in no measurable peril, even if he takes no pre- 
cautions at all, for, though city buildings are often struck, 
It is well 

to avoid trees during thunderstorms, and stables contain. 
ing animals and barns filled with new hay are also to be 
shunned. It is important to know that people are rarely 
killed outright by lightning. Many who die from its effects 
would recover if resort were had to artificial respiration, 
long continued. The production of lightning is thus ex- 
plained: “ When clouds are formed by the condensation 
of very minute drops of water from the vapor in the air, 
under certain conditions these drops exhibit a small 
electrical charge. As the drops coalesce the capacity in- 
creases less rapidly than the quantity of charge, for the 
reason that two drops of equal size, when they flow to. 


` in hardly any instance does serious harm follow. 
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honoured by the King's command to supply the com- 
memorative beakers for the Coronation Dinner, Samples 
of these, and other beakers prepared at the Burslem works 
for this occasion, are on view. There are also shown 
specimens of the commemoration designs in Doulton Ware 
produced from the Lambeth studios. These are, of 
course, in coloured salt-glazed ware, and comprise jugs, 
beakers, teapots, tobacco jars, etc. Their rich harmonious 
colourings and effective modelling, render them handsome 
memorials of the historic event of this year. ۱ 

. On the screen facing the entrance door there have been 
placed two figures in grey terra-cotta designed: and 
modelled by Mr. John Broad. They represent the 
Madonna and St. John and are intended for a ۹ 
Screen, or to form part of a Calvary. 

A prominent feature is a double grile enclosure in 
glazed faience. This was designed for erection in a large 
grille room built in Moorish style, and the bright scheme 
of colour was thus considered necessary. The lower 
portion of the work is in stoneware in order better to with- 
stand any danger from dirt or rough usage. Other grille 
enclosures have recently been erected by Messrs. Doulton 
in different hotels, ceramic materials being so evidently 
suitable for decorative features of this kind. Facing the 
grille may be seen one of the newest patterns of mantel- 
pieces in glazed faience, a department of decorative 
ceramics which Messrs. Doulton were among the first to 
develop. 

A portal is formed immediately within the showroom 
by two imposing fluted columns of Persian design with 
severely conventionalized bull-capitals. This is a replica 
of the lower part of the Dalal Gateway recently erected in 
the Parsee burial ground at Brookwood under the joint 
direction of Mr. Arthur Merser, architect, and Sir George 
Birdwood. The columns are in ivory Parian ware. 

On the side of the screen facing the Potter's Wheel are 
placed some examples of Mural Decorations in Parian 
painted work on tiles in gold and rich colours, being part 
of the work just executed for the King's Cafe, Birming- 
ham, to the designs of Mr. W. J. Neatby. On this screen 
are also shewn a number of examples of a new kind of 
decoration called Parian Vitrograph, consisting of solid 
vitreous tiles with a surface painting, the special feature 
of this method being that the tint of the tiles themselves, 
without any added glaze, gives a prominent note in the 
scheme of colour. These examples are designed and 
painted by Mr. Fred Pittar. On the same screen are 
placed specimens of slab Mosaics and several other fresh 
kinds of mural treatment in tile work. 

It remains only to add that the Potter's Wheel in work 
has been advisedly brought within the scope of the 
present exhibition to show how largely dependent upon 
this interesting handicraft the whole pottery industry must 
always be. Old as the method is—it is one of the world's 
earliest crafts—it is ever fresh, and in the hands of a 
skilled ** thrower” the same magical evolution of forms 
will still delight the observant art-lover. 
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NEW CHANCEL SCREENS IN ST. OLAVE 
CHURCH, EXETER. 


F all the churches of ancient foundationin Exeter, there 
are none around which is concentrated more anti- 
quarian interest than St. Olave's, a small and quaintly 
planned edifice that, like some six other old churches, 
abuts upon the main thorougbfare that, planned on Roman 
lines, runs due east and west through the city. 

The dedication saint, in old manuscripts, is often referred 
toas Holofius. He was a King of Norway, who was con- 
verted to Christianity by a hermit during a chance visit to 
the Scilly Islands; he afterwards suffered martyrdom, and 
has ever since been the patron saint of the western portion 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. His death occurred early 
in the 11th century, and a church was erected upon the 
present spot and dedicated to his everlasting memory and 
honour during the reign of Canute. Some authorities 
assert it was built by Githa, the mother of King Harold, 
in order that masses should be said therein perpetually, 
for the repose of the soul of her doughty husband, the great 
Earl Godwin, and of her sons. After the battle of Hastings 
it was seized, together with all the Earl's possessions in 
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Lastly, there are now 135,377 persons of foreign birth 
residing in London. In 1891 there were only 95,053, م‎ 
that the increase is nearly one-half. Had persons of 
foreign parentage been included, probably the number 
would have been doubled or trebled, siace a very large 
proportion of the immigrants are adults in the prime of 
life. The increase is chiefly composed of Russians 
Italians, Austrians, and + Consequently it 
is mostly Slav. Chinese and other Orientals have de. 
creased. One-sixth of the people residing in Stepney 
Borough were born abroad, all of them, except an insigni- 
ficant majority, in Russia, including Poland. The numbers 
of almost all other nationalities are singularly stationary. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


HE additions to the Beckett Hospital, Barnsley, are 

being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 

Patent Manchester Stoves, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue Mack Patent Fireproof Partitions supplied by Messrs. 
J. A. King and Co., 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., have 
been used throughout the New Inebriates’ Home at Horley, 
Surrey, erected for the London County Council. 
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JOTTINGS. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has promised a contri- 
bution of £10,000 towards the building of publi 
libraries in the borough of ۵۰ 


Mr. R. J. RosERTs, Towyn, has made practically a free 
gift to that town of the Dolgoch estate, with its beautiful 
ravines, waterfalls, and glens. The property is nearly 250 
acres in extent, and annually attracts thousands of people. 


Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the ex- 
tension of the borough of Worthing by the incorporation of 
the urban portions of Broadwater and West Tarring. The 
town council will be increased from twenty-four to thirty- 
two members, 


Eart MEATH, chairman of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, suggests the planting of trees dom 
the centre of Portland-place. He says that the offer of the 
Association to undertake such planting has been declined 
by the Marylebone Borough Council. 


Tue Hull Corporation Electric Lighting Committee have 
suffered a deficit on their last year's working. The chat 
man in making his annual financial statement last week 
said that the gross receipts were £24,512 58. gd., and the 
working expenditure {£14,685 7s. 1d., leaving balance of 
£9,826 13s. 8d., which had to be supplemented by 
£2,732 16s. 10d. from the reserve fund to meet varios 
charges amounting to £12,559 105. 6d. 


Some figures with reference to the cleansing of the City d 
London are given in the report of the City Engineer UE 
D. J. Ross) presented to the Corporation. The quantity o 
water for washing was 37,708,690 gallons, while the amount 
of refuse removed was sufficient to fill 44,975 vans, together 
with sweepings and slops from the public ways; m E 
total of 75,090 loads. The refuse destroyed at Lett's wha 
was represented by 22,657 loads, which produced a residuum 
of 3,961 loads of valueless clinker for the removal of ¥ 
the Corporation had to pay. 


Tue York City Council propose to widen Nessgate for 5 
full length from King Street to Low Ousegate to a mi 
mum width of 46 ft., the existing narrowest part, 10 V m 
also the tram lines are laid, being و2‎ ft. wide. The Bee 
have, in addition to acquiring the right to secure | 
“Coach and Horses," already contracted, at a price 281% 
upon, to purchase the Star and Garter Inn and sgt 
adjacent shops, and it is stated that overtures have 
made for the remaining piece of property at the ie 
King Street and Nessgate to complete the scheme 
making a broad thoroughfare here. 
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gether, produce one of only slightly larger diameter, and 
the capacity is determined by the diameter. On this 
account the drops formed by the flowing together of the 
small mist particles, long before they attain such size as to 
be precipitated as rain, acquire an electrical charge of 
enormous voltage, sufficient often to leap a distance of a 
mile through the air, 
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HOW LONDON IS HOUSED. 


WR exceptional and praiseworthy promptitude the 
Registrar-General has presented us, says a writer 
in tbe Charity Organisation Kevicw, with the results of the 
Census, so far as the Metropolis is concerned, within a 
twelvemonth of its being taken. The light they shed 
upon the question of overcrowding is, perhaps, the most 
valuable fruit of the Census so far as London is concerned. 
The experiment initiated in 189r, of recording the number 
of occupants in each tenement comprising fewer than five 
rooms, has been repeated, and the results for each of the 
29 Metropolitan boroughs are summed up in Tables 19 
and 20, which exhibit the number of one, two, three and 
four roomed tenements respectively, containing from one 
up to 12 occupants each. So that we find, for example, 
that the largest number housed in a one-room tenement is 
six in Stoke Newington, while it is 12 in Stepney. 

‘The inferences to be drawn from such an examination 
are certainly encouraging. To begin with, tenements have 
increased faster than population. The latter have grown, 
as we have seen, 7°3 per cent., the total number of tene- 
ments of every size and description has grown 8:7 per 
cent. Those with five rooms and upwards were 307,037 
in 1891; now there are 347,516 of them. Smaller tene- 
ments have grown from 630,569 to 672,030, so that, while 
the numerical increase is almost exactly the same in both 
cases, the larger tenements have multiplied at just twice 
the rate of the smaller ones, that is, by 13:2 per cent., 
against only 66 per cent. The latter are 65:9 per cent. of 
the whole. 

Dwellers in tenements of less than five rooms number 
2,448,809 souls, of whom approximately one-eighth live in 
one room, one-third live in three rooms, and the remainder 
are pretty equally divided between two-roomed and four- 
roomed tenements. Though the proportion of persons 
living in less than five rooms to the rest of the population 
of London has been almost identical at the last two 
censuses (55'1 per cent. in 1891, 53'9 per cent. in 1901), 
yet a careful analysis of the figures yields one of the most 
convincing proofs possible that a great advance in working 
class prosperity and standards of comfort has been made 
within the past decade. In spite of an increase in popu- 
lation, in which, we may be sure, the very poor have taken 
their full share—the birth-rate of St. George's-in-the-East 
is double that of St. George's, Hanover Square—one-fifth 
fewer people are new living in one room than put up with 
such restricted accommodation ten years ago. The rest 
have taken a step upward, and have converted what would 
otherwise have been a reduction in the tenants of two 
rooms into a very slight increase. The excess population 
of 1901 over 1891 is housed almost entirely in tenements 
of not less than three rooms. 

Tested by the usual standard of overcrowding—viz., an 
average of more than two persons to a room—the progress 
effected appears yet more satisfactory, The reduction on 
all four groups of tenements taken together is only 12*3 

r cent.—viz., from 830,000 in 1891 to 726,115 in 1901. 

he reduction in cases of excessive overcrowding has, 
however, been very much greater, being 26۰6 in one-roomed 
tenements as a whole, and upwards of 60 per cent. among 
bouseholds of six or more persons living in one room. 
The population of two-roomed tenements 5 swelled exclu- 
sively by households of less than five persons, and drops 
by nearly a third in the case of households exceeding 
seven persons. The increase ۵ the population of three- 
roomed tenements ceases with families of seven, and that 
of four-roomed tenements with families of ten members. 
The number of persons residing in a state of single blessed- 
ness in one or two rooms is almost stationary, but many 
more people now live by themselves in three or four rooms 
than did so ten years ago. The multiplication of small 
suites of flats for bachelors is doubtless the cause of this 
phenomenon, 
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. CAUTIOUS. REFORM.“ 


HE amendments añd'additibris to وم‎ " "Sugg 
tions for the Condüct of “Architectural Competitions " 
proposed by the Institute Council, and which are ‘to be con- 
sidered at next Moriday evening's meeting, at once call ta 
mind. the fable of the mountain and the mouse. If this 
is the outcome of the appointed Committee’s deliberations 
bn the competition reform questibn, well we candidly ‘do 
hot sée that we are getting üny further on. In fact, we are 
very much where we were. 
To begin with, it is suggested that in Clause: t'the follow: 
ing paragraph should be inserted ات‎ The selection. ‘of “an 
assessor should be made with'tb& greatest possible care, 
as the successful result of the competition will depend very 
largely apon - hib experience and ability.” A ‘word of 
caution is of little use to a blind man; he wants something 
tangible to take hold of, which will. give him definite 
assistance. And to caution a lay tommittée to be careful 
in their selection of an.assessor. may. be kindly meant, -but 
it is perfectly useless. ‘For if the committee choose their 
own assessor they may as carefully. select a duffer as any- 
body else, whereas if they put the selection into thé hands 
of the President of the Institute things are left practically 
as they are now.- So no special -reform--in this -direction 
is likely to be brought about by this addition to Clause ۰ 
Then it is proposed to amend Clause 4 as follows :—" The 
number, scale, and method of finishing of the required draw- 
ings should be distinctly set forth, and they should not be 
more in number, or to a larger scale, than necessary 0 
Jf the assessor advises that 
perspective drawings are desirable, it should be so stated; 
and such drawings should be uniform in size, number, mode 
of colouring, mounting, or framing (if any), etc.” This is 
very weak indeed. Why not have definitely stated the 


; ۲ 


معاد 


desirability of 1-16th scale being; as a rule, adopted. And 
‘why not .also definitely. name the. drawings generally re- 


It is astonishing what some competition .committees 


petition now under weigh. competitors are asked for a detail 
drawing of a well which às to: be. sunk :in..connection with 

This is certainly. a very weak. 
amendment of Clause 4; if, indeed, amendment it can be 
called. 

The only material amendment, popad. is the. addition 
to Clause 12, which runs as follows “سب‎ It .is important 
that the award of the assessor should be adhered to, unless 
there. is some valid objection to -the employment of the 
author of the selected. design. to carry out the work, as to 


which .the . assessor is satisfied. - The setting aside of the 


assessor's award for any other reason constitutes a breach 


of faith on the part. of. the promoters.” This is a very 
,proper recommendation. .But we regret the Council have 
not. been a little more courageous in dealing, with the 


assessorship question in regard to Clause r. The vital point 
seems to have been missed altogether. We remember some 
little time ago reading a clever argument, in favour of a 


certain course of action, being pursued, and remarking 


upon it to a friend. Yes, he agreed jt was clever, but it. 
had one defect; it did not say how this. course of action 
The R.I.B.A. Council advise care—the 


‚they have left out the “how.” Which is surely a great mis- 


—+—— 
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| By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


OME months having elapsed since the appearance of one 
of these papers, it may be as well, in resuming them, 


‘to remind the reader that the last number (December 6th, 


1901) concluded’ with ‘some account: of the clever manner in 


-which William: Burges’ reconstructed the interior of St. 


Thomas', Upper Clapton, transforming a galleried room in 
the worst phase of Georgian” ' nondescript,” into a comely and 


beautiful sanctuáry.- 

The extensive parish of Hackney; im which this church: 
stands, has been plentifully supplied with pointed churches 
during the last sixty years. "They, of course, vary greatly 
in merit, and one of them, the parish church of St. John: 


posing and sumptuous,’ if. not altogether the most pleasing 
' as regards its internal proportions’ and arrangement—has 
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fees, must be sent in on or before 


want everything for nothing. Such clients as these are an | 
! quired. 
think ‘necessary in the way of drawings. Why in a com- 


the buildings to be put upl. 


¡was to be taken. 
. greatest possible care—in the selection of the assessor, but 


| take, even if it is non-committal, 


How an architect is to deal with such a ۱ 


This may be so, but we |. 
-of Jerusalem, at South ‘Hackney—perhaps the most im- 
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FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 7 
to the 11TH JULY, 1902, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonies of Study and رت‎ 


TTH JUNE, addressed to the undersigned, 
W. J. LOCKE, Secretary, RIBA, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, Lordon, ۰ 


THE ARCHITECT AND HIS CLIENTS. - 


UITE one of the most difficult problems an architect 
has to face in his practice is the proper management 

of his clients so as to achieve a result satisfactory not only to 
the client, but also from the architectural point of view. It 
is a by no means general rule that the architect is master of 
the situation. As Mr. Leonard Stokes well remarked at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects last week, clients 
are obstinate people, and .sometimes architects are 
driven to do things they cannot well get out of. Asa 
matter of fact, they are often like the Irishman who craved 
justice for Ireland, but when asked what it was he wanted 


replied, “ Bedad he didn't know, but bedad, he meant having | 
Clearly explain the design. 


it!” They know nothing, and want everything, and they 
endless source of difficulty in one way, for they cannot be 
made to understand that a design cannot be altered every day 
during the progress of the building without incurring much 
additional cost. Their apprehension of the design seems only 
capable of being awakened by the actual process of building, 
and they realise what they really want by seeing what they 
don't want, and, vice versa, they find out that what is produced 
in bricks and mortar is not what they imagined it to be on 
paper. And by the time they come to pay the bill they have 
bought a fair amount of experience at a pretty high figure, 


and the architect is considerably underpaid for the double | 


labour of educating his client and carrying out the work at 
one and the same time, It is always a misfortune for an 
architect to have ignorant clients to deal, for they are gene- 
rally stupid and nearly always obstinate—unless indeed they 
are either fools or millionaires ! 

But, perhaps, almost worse is the client who knows a little, 
and believes he. knows a great dea]. He discusses every 
detail, makes endless suggestions, and requires on an average 
a fresh design once a week for three months, and in the end 
tells his friends that the design is his own—a statement which 
the architect would. be the last person in the world to dispute, 
so completely is it unlike the original! There is simply no 
end to the trouble and labour which such clients give to 
architects, if they are once allowed to get the bit between 
their teeth as it were. And this is the kind of work and 
worry that does not get paid for, because, as a rule, such 
clients are cute enough to confine all their alterations and 
work to paper, and so avoid the bill of extras that might other- 
wise add to the architect's fees. 

. Even if clients are neither too ignorant or too Clever they 
are often wilful and insistent. They demand an arrangement 
of plan, perhaps, which will spoil its symmetry, or con- 
venience, or interfere with tbe proper aspect, or they may 
wish an alteration in its exterior which will mar it archi- 
tecturally. And no amount of argument or persuasion will 
alter their view; they are going to pay the bill and they will 
call the tune. 
client it 1s difficult indeed to say. But the fact remains that 
architects are often blamed for that whieh they cannot help, 
and which really should be laid at the door of the client. | 
will be found as a rule, we think, that architects do what they 
can to carry out their own ideas in their integrity. .But for 
all that it takes a fairly astute and strong-minded architect to 
compel a troublesome client to accept his design without too 
much mutilation. There is a somewhat delusive idea abroad 
that the general public are taking a more intelligent interest 
in architecture than they used to do—that the artistic per- 
ception of the people is being gradually but surely awakened 
to the architectural quality of the lines, proportions, and 
features in our street architecture. 
rather have the idea it is part of that larger hope in archi- 
tecture which does not seem to have much prospect of fulfil- 
ment—at least not for a long time to come. 
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The core of the walls is of brick, faced extemally with 


Kentish rag. and internally with Bath stone ashlar banded 


with Mansfield. which is made use of in the graceful columns 
of the nave arcade. Alternately octagonal and cylindrical, 
each column has grouped around it four slender shafts, with- 
out which it would appear weak, and all are crowned with 
fohaged capitals from the chisel of Mr. James Forsyth, to 
whom the whole of the carving was entrusted. 

Blue Pennant stone is used for the slender shafts of the 
arcades. through which. deeply splayed, the coupled lances 
of the clerestory are seen, and this, taken in conjunction 
with the delicate pink of the nave columns and the bands 
of the same hue introduced into the aisle and 7ء‎ 
walls, imparts a pleasingly sufficient effect of natural 
polychromy. The great height of this church intemallr 
comes as a surprise to one who had previously only viewed 
it from without, and this is accomplished partly by tbe 
separately gabled roofs of the aisles, which are spanned at 
the interval of each bay by flat, unmoulded arches, dying of 
into simple responds, but by the nave roof, which, gabled, 
has its timbers open to the ridge. Perhaps the best general 
view of the interior is to be had looking across it from the 
east end of the north aisle of the nave, whence the great 
height not only of the aisles, but of the church generally, is 
most apparent. The manner in which the western window 


“of either aisle is thrown high up in the wall, with below 


it, an arcading of slender shafts and triangular-headed arches 
carried completely across the west end, is exceeding 
striking. 

The chancel is separated from the nave by an arch, whose 
graceful mouldings, as well as those of the nave arcade, re- 
call North-Eastern French work. It springs on either side 
from two slender shafts, one of which is corbelled off, while 
the other rises from a base in the usual way. 

The subdivision of the arch, opening from the chancel 
to its north aisle into two lesser arches, with the tympanum 
pierced by a large foliated circle, is very effective and pretty. 
To what extent the architect of St. Matthew’s, Upper Clap 
ton, was responsible for the colour scheme of that church. 
apart from its structural one, it is not possible to say. but 
one cannot help feeling that a building in which the pre 
vailing sentiment architectural is one of feminine delicacy, 
so to speak, that of the accessory arts should have been m 
vested with a greater decision and richness than is pet 
ceptible, especially the mural decoration, which is singularly 
weak and ineffective. ۱ 

In.the apse, which is groined in wood resplendent with 
polychromatic ornament, are five windows of two trefoil 
beaded lights, all filled with stained glass, in which 
the subjects, instead of being arranged in one or twa 
tiers of canopied compartments are contained, without any 
tabernacle work, and with but few accessories in oblong 
panels, of which there are five to each window. The drawing 
and colouration of the groups—fifty in all, and, therefore. 
presenting quite a compendium of Biblical history 
hardly be pronounced pleasing viewed from the opposite €n 
of the church, the general effect being somewhat confused. 
but on a near approach this glass improves wonderfully. 1 
pressing one with the idea of its having been the work 0 
persons receptive of new ideas and really eager, in HS 
out.a new.style of vitreous decoration, to produce LiT 
objects. It is, however, hardly possible to reconcile ones 
to the horizontal character which such treatment seems ^ 
impart to the general aspect of the apse, and which is destu 
tive of that aspiring and vertical beauty inseparably سو‎ 
with thirteenth and fourteenth century Gothic. All this ؤ‎ Mi 
in the apse was in position either at, or very soon after, E 
consecration of the church, by which means uniform 5 
style and tincture were secured. For the cartoons pum A 
Holiday & Wooldridge were responsible, Powell, of Y 
friars, carrying out the mechanical part. NT. 

In the great west window an entire change in the $ 2 
Messrs. Powell is apparent. Here, in two pair مون‎ 
headed lights, surmounted by three circles—the whole : a 
ing a composition of much dignity and reminding ا‎ 
some degree of the west end of St. Matthias, Stoke : 
ton, without the central buttress—we have delicately ا‎ i 
of the twelve apostles, into which سب‎ 
naturalistic feeling has been imported to feum e l 
conventionality, standing within tabernacles, the s! re that 
of whose architectural lines were perhaps suggest story of 
finest of English fifteenth century glass ın the clere و‎ in 
the choir at York Minster. The same feeling 


prevails 1 
the small figures of saints which fill some of the lancets 1D 


| effigies 


been briefly described in an early number of this series, 
among the examples of London churches built during the 
imitative phase of the Gothic movement. 

Of the churches built in Hackney during the original or 

inventive epoch of the Revival, none perhaps are worthier 
of notice than two which arose between 1867 and 1871, in 
the district of Clapton, viz, St. Matthew's, Warwick Road, 
overlooking High Hill Ferry on the river Lea, and All 
Saints, Blurton Road, in Lower Clapton, not far from the 
mother church of Hackney—a ponderous brick structure in 
Jate Georgian-Grecian, with but little to recommend it be- 
yond its spacious and substantial character. 
- The late Francis Dollman, from whose designs these two 
Clapton churches were built, was a pupil of the elder Pugin, 
having as confrères of the drawing board in the- office of 
that enthusiastic encourager of a love for medizval antiqui- 
ties the still more enthusiastic and versatile son, Augustus 
Welby, Benjamin Ferrey, and T. Talbot Bury. 

Although Mr. Dollman had become known as a contri- 
butor to architectural literature by his works, * Examples of 
Ancient Pulpits," and “ Examples of Ancient Domestic Archi- 
tecture," and also by his indefatigable researches into the 
history and antiquities of St. Saviour's, Southwark, whose 
“Lady Chapel” he always insisted upon stvling the “ Retro 
Choir," whose nave he had “ restored ” in imagination, and 
which he lived to see rebuilt by the hand of a contemporary, 
he had not appeared in a prominent degree before the public 
in connection with any church of importance until 1869. 
In the spring of that year, St. Matthew's, Upper Clapton, 
was consecrated, and, despite the adverse criticisms of certain 
ecclesiological journals, attracted considerable attention from 
church people, and on the whole was much admired. 

St. Matthew's, Upper Clapton, which enjoys a magnificent 
situation on 2 gentle eminence above the Lea, known as 
Mount Pleasant, and overlooking the country beyond that 
boundary between Middlesex and Essex—the view embracing 
Epping Forest—cost not less than £15,000, and as it was 
built by private subscription, including several munificent 
donations from a resident to whom more than one church 
in the district was indebted, is only one among those many 
splendid instances of individual generosity that have 
characterised the great ecclesiological movement within the 
English Church during the past half century—the work 
having been carried out in complete independence of Church 
or Church Building Societies. 

The plan of St. Matthew's embraces a clere-storied nave, 
with separately gabled aisles and north and south porches 
(there is no west entrance, neither is there any passage along 
that side, the front being brought close up to the garden 
wall of a house in the Warwick Road); a chancel, on the 
south side of which the steeple rises, while along its northern 
side the nave aisle, likewise gabled, is continued; and a 
sanctuary, upon whose five-sided apse, with gables surmount- 
ing the windows, the Ecclestologist, in its notice of the 
church, derived from ‘a view published before the actual 
commencement of the work, made some rather severe re- 
marks, as indeed it did upon the structure generally. Some, 
however, will incline to the opinion that this pentagonal 
and gabled apse helps to compose, with the steeple to the 
south and the separately gabled aisle to the north, a very 
picturesque assemblage of parts. The church, too, derives 
much dignity from its elevation above Mount Pleasant Lane, 
but it cannot be said that separately gabled aisles 
in conjunction’ with a clerestory of by no means 
imposing dimensions are productive on the whole of 
a felicitous ensemble, though the architect had his reasons, 
no doubt, for the adoption of an arrangement which, in- 
ternally at any ‘rate, is an improvement on the customary 
lean-to one. To speak strictly, these aisle roofs at St. 
Matthew’s are a medium between the two kinds, that side 
of the roof which is concealed from the spectator being 
much shorter than the one presented to view. 

. In style, St. Matthews, Upper Clapton, may be termed 
transitional from early English to Decorated, and, without 
being a collection of crudities and uglinesses of Continental 
Gothic used haphazard and to the vitiation of our own 
beautiful Pointed, presents divers features of detail not alto- 
gether in accordance with insular tradition, but the hand 
of a master is evident throughout the work, and that of one 
who, while rejecting stereotyped forms on the one hand, has, 
on the other, avoided any approach to that bizarrerie which 
less accomplished practitioners too frequently fell into 


when attempting originality. | 
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Castle, morning after a storm,” fetched 820 guineas. A 
Flemish portrait of the school of Memlinc was started at 
two guineas and reached 1,600 guineas. Amongst the other 
lots were: A Flemish portrait, ascribed to Holbein, of the 
Duke of Buckingham, 540 guineas, and a whole-length 
portrait of Waller, the poet, by Sir A. Van Dyck, 800 


guineas. 


IT is perhaps not to be expected that we should be able 
to retain intact all the houses of famous men who have 
lived ın London, but we agree with the protest of a corres- 
pondent that it is somewhat misleading to stick up a tablet 
upon the wall of a new house recording—“ John Dryden, 
poet, lived here. .Born 1631, died 1700,” when as a matter 
of fact he lived in the house pulled down to make way 
for the new one. Surely it would be a wiser proceeding to 
state that such and such an one lived in a house upon the 


site of the present building, but now demolished. 


"THE following communication has been received by the 


Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects from 
the London County Council. The Council of the Institute 
would be greatly obliged if members who happen to be 
possessed of interesting information as regards any of the 
scheduled premises would kindly send in to the Secretary 
whatever notes on the subject they may deem desirable. . 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
May 1oth, 1902. 


SiR,—In connection with the carrying out of street im- 
provements, housing of the working classes schemes, .etc., 
the Council has come into possession of a number ۶ ۰ 
premises which in due course will be demolished. The 
Council is, however, desirous that a record (in the shape 
of photographs, drawings, etc.) may be kept of any of these 
premises which either have historical associations or contain 
features of architectural interest; and I am directed to 
forward herewith a list of such houses, arranged according 
to the various metropolitan boroughs, and to ask whether 


۱ the Royal Institute of British Architects would kindly assist 
in the work by furnishing the Council with any information 


at their disposal with regard to any of the premises in 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. L. GOMME, — 
The Secretary R.I.B.A. Clerk of the Council. 
The list of buildings is published in the last issue of the 


R.I.B.A. Journal. 


AT the annual meeting of the Shropshire Archæological 
Society held at Shrewsbury last week, the Council expressed 
their regret at the fact that in consequence of the slow pro- 
gress of the excavations at Cilchester the Society of 
Antiquaries were unable to assist in extending the operations 
at Uriconium at present, and for this reason there had been 
a temporary cessation of the work of exploration at that old 
Roman city. Reference was made to several interesting dis- 
coveries of the past year in the county, including evidences 


of a lake dwelling near Ellesmere. 


question. 


Tae First Commissioner of Works was questioned in the 


House of Commons on Wednesday as to what special pre- 
cautions, if any, had been taken to safeguard the National. 
Picture Gallery from the increased risk of fire which would 
arise during the next few weeks in consequence of the masses 
of woodwork which were being erected against and adjoining 
the buildings in Trafalgar Square. In reply, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas said the stands were watched and inspected by the 
police at night, and the hose was connected at six points, ready 
for immediate use, whilst hand pumps would also be supplied. 

All the stands are being visited by firemen periodically, and 
Captain Wells will advise as to any steps which he might 
consider necessary, having regard to the adjacent buildings. 

His recommendations would in all cases be carried out. In 
the National Gallery, fire buckets, hose, and every appliance 
were kept in the utmost readiness, and the staff was on the 


alert. 


‚THE Architectural Association of Ireland held its last 
general meeting of the session on the 27th ult., under the 
presidency of Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, Dublin city architect. 
The following new members were elected :—Daniel E. Synan 
and W. James Egan. The results of the competitions were 
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clerestory, the tones of the glass being sufficient to impart 
richness without excluding the light. In the lower parts of 
the church the glass is, generally speaking, vastly inferior, 
but the visitor will turn with pleasure to the east window of 
the north chancel aisle, where, within two acutely pointed 
lancets with incipient tracery, are figures of archangels 
robed in white and blue and standing against a ground of 
white relieved by a tree in richest olive green. 

Reverting to the exterior, we may notice the steeple. It 
is very felicitously proportioned, and comprising a tower and 


broach spire, rises, as already mentioned, to the south of 


the chancel, being connected with it by a narrow aisle, which 
enables a large portion of the tower to stand out from the line 
of the nave aisle, with fine and bold effect. The lower 
stages of the tower are plain, but the uppermost, or belfry, 
one is extremely ornate, having on each face three louvred 
lancets and niches in the buttresses containing statuary. The 
rough Kentish rag work is carried up into the spire and 


crossed thrice by bands of hewn stone, while towards the 


apex a gablet is introduced on each side with pleasing effect. 
The broaches are constructed at an acute angle, and each 
cardinal face of the spire has a very large light, gabled and 
roofed so steeply as to appear almost vertical. St. Matthew’s 
was fortunate in being equipped at the outset not only with 
stained glass windows, an organ, and other requisite instru- 
menta on a costly scale, but with a sonorous peal of eight 
bells from the foundry of Warner. Of these the tenor bears 
the inscription :— 
Vox mea, vox vitz, voco vos ad sacra, venite! 

while the remaining seven have sentences from the Te Deum 
spread over them. The panorama of the Essex country 0 
this elevation is, of course, even more comprehensive than 
that viewed from below, and in the middle distance may be 


seen another church by the architect of St. Matthews, that 


of St. Saviour, Walthamstow, completed in 1874. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


[FERE will be a business meeting (for members only) at the 


Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening ۰ 


next, the gth inst., when the results of the election of the 
Council, Standing Committees, etc., will be made known. 
Certain amendments and additions to the R.I.B.A. “ Sug- 


gestions for the Conduct of Architectural Competitions,” as 


proposed by the Council, will be brought before the meeting 
and considered. We have referred to these elsewhere. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster Schoo? of Art will be held at the 
Museum, Tufton Street, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on the 
1gth inst., under the presidency of Mr. William Emerson, 


P.R.I.B.A. 
In the competition for the Wolverhampton and District 
Hospital for Women, on the recommendation of the assessor, 


Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., the design submitted by 
Mr. A. Eaton Painter, of 3o, Lickfield Street, Wolverhamp- 


ton, has been adopted. 


A RECENT competition for a new board school at Gateshead 
resulted in the selection of the three designs sent in by 
Mr. F. W. Purser (Gateshead), Mr. Stephen Piper (New- 
castle), and Mr. H. T. Hodges (Newcastle) being placed 
first, second, and third respectively, in order of merit. But 
we understand the building of the school is not to be pro- 


ceeded with for the present. 


THE private view of Mr. H. Forbes Witherby's exhibition of 
oil paintings and water-colours illustrating “A Year in the 
New Forest,” will be held to-morrow (Saturday), at the Modern 
Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W., and the exhibition will be 
open to the public from Monday next, the gth inst., to the 


156 of July inclusive. 


SOME important pictures came to the hammer at Messrs. 
Christie's on Saturday last The chief picture in the day's 
sale was a half-length portrait by Rembrandt of an old 
woman (exhibited at Burlington House in 1899), which, 
after starting at 2,000 guineas, was knocked down for 5,500 
An example of Velasquez, “The Grape-seller,” 


guineas. 
‚500 guineas, whilst a Turner, “ Dunstanborough 


realised 2 
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India, Australia, and South Africa testified how widely the 


work of. the association was appreciated. 


IN reply to a question put in the House of Commons the 
other day with reference to the widening of the Circus end 


‘of Piccadilly as to whether the Secretary of the Treasury 


woüld see that no leases were granted without the consent 
of the London County Council, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


said he would undertake that no leases shall be granted 


without prior communication with the County Council, with 
the desire to facilitate what all recognised to be a much 
needed public improvement. He added that such leases as 
were granted were granted under a misapprehension, owing 
to which the Commissioners of Woods and Forests supposed 
that the County Council had abandoned all idea of widening 
one end of Piccadilly. 


THE question of the fire-resistance of roofing materials having 
called for considerable attention in connection with the Bar- 
bican fire, the British Fire Prevention Committee conducted 
last week the first of a series of tests in which an ordinary 
slated roof with an ordinary ceiling was tested in comparison 
with a vulcanite roof with an ordinary ceiling. The tests were 
under the direction of Mr. Ellis Marsland, District Surveyor 
for Camberwell, and extended for one hour at a temperatur: 
commencing with soo degs. F. and reaching about 1.500 
degs. F. The slate roof collapsed at an early period, whilst 
the vulcanite roof did not allow the fire to pass through. 


THE Executive Council of the County Council's Association 
met in London last week, and amongst other busines 
adopted a memorandum drawn ‘up by the Committee on 
the Sources of Water Supply, which suggested that an inquiry 
should be held, either by Royal Commission or Select Com- 
mittee, into the existing state of the law governing the pro- 
tection of sources of water supply, the pollution of rivers 
and other kindred subjects. The Committee was instructed 
to take steps to bring the matter before the Government. 


—————9-9-9———————— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 
JNO. W. SIMPSON, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. 


E now give further illustrations of these admirable school 
buildings, which occupy a prominent open site of some 
18 or 20 acres in extent on the downs facing the sea between 
Brighton and Rottingdean. The school accommodates about 
200 boarders, we believe, and is fitted and appointed in al 
its details with the most careful thought. The girls ae 
arranged to live in four distinct houses, each having its om 
separate supervision; whilst the intercommunication to 
general rooms is well planned through covered doors at the 
back, all these being equally warmed and ventilated with the 
rest of the building. The schools constitute a preparator 
institution to Newnham College, and have been built for the 
Misses Lawrence, of Brighton. ۱ 
The buildings extend some 480 ft. from east to west, With 
an extreme depth in the centre of 225 ft. To the east and 
west of the quadrangle are four blocks of boarding-housts 
each under the control of a mistress; the front portions ar 
devoted to administrative purposes, and behind are bedroom 
wings, running hospital fashion north and south, so that eve" 
window has the direct sunlight at some period of the dar: 
There are neither dormitories nor cubicles, but each سو‎ 
a separate bedroom, independently lighted, warmed, an 
ventilated. | ۱ 
. In the centre, looking down the quadrangle upon the e 
is the schoolhouse, with central clock-tower and broad e 
over a main entrance, and having on either side a lofty tovt 
containing the water-tanks. Behind this building, ۴ھ‎ 
ning north and south, is the great hall, with detached 
wing, containing professors apartments, and sound-pr 
rooms for practising. | TR 
"The buildings are carried out in local stock bricks ۳ “ks 
with roughcast, the plinths and chimneys being of red g 
and the copings, sills, etc., of Monk's Park Bath stone; 


: e 

roofs are. covered with mixed. ات‎ 0165 us B 

adopted is a simple treatment of Early eventeenth 

Renaissance. | | William 
. The architect for the schools was Mr. John 


ne و‎ Inn 
Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., of 3, Verulam Buildings GR of 
Road, W.C.; and the builders were Messrs. م جس‎ The 
Horsham ; the clerk of works being Mr. T. Bush age 


a T 


then-&nnounced: the-Doolán prize, for the best sketch—one 


cömpetitor, Mr. John‘ Knox Vinycomb ; the Beckett prize, 


for best watercólour dráwing—F. H. Tallon, the only com- 
petitor. For the Science and Art Lectures prizes no award 
was ‘made; there being but one competitor. Class of design 
first ‘prize, F.H Tallon; second prize, J. Hamilton 
Barlee. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected :—President, Mr. . F. ..G. Hicks; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. R.. M. Butler and. J. Howard Pentland; Committee: 
Messrs. E, Bradbury, T. Coleman, J. Geoghegan, F. Hayes, 
Joseph Holloway,. €. .-J. M'Carthy, C. H. Mitchell, L. 
O'Callaghan, and G. P. Sheridan; treasurer, J. H. Webb; 
librarian, Mr. Cullimore; secretaries, Messrs. Beckett and 
Millar; auditors, W..F. Beckett. and M. J. Buckley. 


THE annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society. was held at Exeter on the 24th ult. In the absence, 
in Italy, of. the president, Mr. .H.. G.. Luff, A.R.LB.A., of 


Devonport, the chair was occupied by Mr. J. M. Pinn. The: 


annual report and balance-sheet showed a very satisfactory 
` state of affairs, Mr. W.-Hitchins was awarded the book prize 
for-measured drawings. Mr. J. M.-Pinn was elected president 
for. the ensuing. year, Mr. A. -S. Parker vice-president, and 
. Messrs.. Bridgman, A-R.I.B.A.; J. Crocker, F.R.I.B.A.; and 
L. Tonar new members of the Council. Mr. Harbottle Reed 
‚was re-elected. hon. -secretary, and. Mr. O. Ralling hon. 
treasurer. ..At the close of. the meeting a visit was paid to 
the septic tanks at Belle Isle, where the deputy surveyor (Mr. 
Moulding) and the sanitary inspector (Mr. Wreford) conducted 
the party over. the works, and afterwards the new church of 
‘St. David's was inspected under the guidance of the Rev. C. 
.J. V. French (the vicar)... کے‎ P 

THERE was announced at last week's meeting of the Court 
of Common Council a valuable bequést of pictures to the 
Corporation Art Gallery by the late Mr. Charles Gassiot. 
The deceased gentleman, who was the head of a well-known 
City firm of wine merchants, had formed a fine collection 
of pictures, and with the exception of four, which are to 
go to the National Gallery, the whole are to- become the, 
property of the Corporation. The four pictures which are! 
to go to the National Gallery are “The Prison Window ”! 
and “Gossips at a Well" by John Phillip, a picture by: 
William Collins, and a picture by Patrick Nasmyth, the last 
two to be chosen by the National Gallery authorities at their 
pleasure. Of the pictures which are to go to the Guildhall 
the most important is the landscape of Constable, known as 
" Fording the River: Showery Weather,” and for which: it 
is understood that Mr. Gassiot more than once refused an 
offer of £10,000 for this picture. Next in importance come 
four works of Nasmyth, of the highest quality ; seven pictures 
by Collins; seven works by Clarkson Stanfield; seven by 
John Phillip, and two by W. J. Müller, There are also 
several works by.Thomas Faed, two by William Dyce, twa 
by Landseer, and four by Creswick. The collection also 
includes two pictures by Millais, five by Mr. Hook, two by 
Mr. Briton Riviére, and another early picture by Sir Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema, It is calculated that the whole collec- 
tion represents a present value of about £60,000. Of course, 
the difficulty of the Corporation will be to find room for 
the collection, and will probably raise the question as to the 


inevitable need for the provision of an adequate and proper: 


City Art Gallery. ^: 


` Sir W. B. RICHMOND, who presided on the 29th ult. at the 
annual general .meeting of the Art for Schools Association, 
in the course of his remarks referred to the great value 
of beautiful impressions received through the eye and trans- 
mitted to the higher sensibilities of the mind. There was 
an enormous responsibility, he urged, in the training not 
only of the perceptions and reason: but.also of those delicate 
chords of the emotions without whose vibrating sensibilities, 
bearing with them the highest forms of love and sympathy, 
.they could claim a place in Creations scheme only a little 
above the animals. - He- maintained that to the education of 
childhood should be given not only that beauty which could 
be pictorially delineated, but also that other, the higher one 
cven of life, of which Lord Bacon said, " The best part of 
beauty is that which a picture-cannot express.” The annual 
report, which was duly adopted, stated that the number of 
pictures ‚sold, 3,338, Was less than in any one of the past 
three years. Af the same time, many new names had been 
added to the list of schools and Schoöl Boards supplied, in- 
cluding six schools in the United States, while orders from 
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unwise. to build upon the north or north-west. or north-east 
side of a hill or knoll. - The nature of the subsoil is a point 
needing more than ordinary caution ; not only the site of the 
house itself, but the immediate surroundings, should be tested. 
For health, beauty, luxuriance, and ultimate cheapness, select 
a site with an under-stratam of gravel or marl, and a good 
surface-covering of loam. 7” | E 7 ٦ ۱ 

` The first great question to be decided is: Are purely arti- 
ficial considerations to be all-sufficient; or are the artificial 
considerations to hang upon, and be guided by, the larger 
aspect fixed and abiding? - The pure; healthy mind recognises 
that those who haye built well and lastingly have been willing 
to make more personal display and selfish interests subser- 
vient to and. harmonise with their chosen surroundings. Such 
a mind espouses local customs in building and local material, 
and indigenous trees and shrubs and acclimatised: flowers in 


gardening, making them the characteristic keynote. 


- Given a house designed as a thing by itself without refer- 
ence to its fixed,- unalterable surroundings, and the garden 


«designer has-a-well-nigh impossible task imposed on him. 


In the absence of the skilled designer, where the laying out of 
the garden is entrusted to the local nyrseryman, the unity of 
the house and garden may still be secured, for it is open to 
the architect to suggest in the most unmistakable manner by 
his plan, the general laying out of that portion of the site 
which most nearly concerns the architecture. ‘The author 
illustrated this point by reference to two alternative sets of 
plans arranged for the same site, it being shown that the 
approved plan, with a little help from the elevations, had 
determined the larger part of the immediate surroundings of 
the Rouse. Other actual examples were cited, and the plan 
and general arrangements described by the author, to show 
how easy it is to make the happy combination of house and 
garden impossible. Seldom when a plan of a country house 
is given do we find any indication of the compass points 
thereon. "This consideration deserves more importance than 
it receives. Its absence suggests the idea that convenience 
and skilful planning is everything, and aspect secondary or 
nothing. : ۱ : 

The author brought the several considerations dealt with 
in his paper to a head by describing his plan and treatment of 
gardens on the top of Flagstaff Hill, Colwyn Bay—a site 


including within its twenty acres almost every difficulty with 


which the garden-maker could have to deal. The author 
exhibited plans showing how the conditions were all met. 

A country house and garden is impossible without an 
orchard ; one cannot think of an orchard without realising how 
beauty waits on use. ; | 

Mr. Mawson also touched upon the question of an orchard. 
The position of this, he remarked, should be near the kitchen 
Plant regularly in straight rows ; do not mix cherries 
and apples, pears and plums too much, but try to obtain 

The orchard, however, is 
by no means the end of the garden. Away in the hollow is 
the lake, margined with water-hawthorn and water-lilies. On 
its banks are knolls of oak and masses of rhododendron, inter- 
spersed with wild gardens and glades of grass. 

In conclusion, the author observed that he had referred 
specially to neither the formal nor the landscape school j 
there was work in plenty for both; the help of both was 
needed. If we could divest ourselves of some of the pre- 


judices called schools, and devote our energies to earnest and 


unstinting study, and apply that study to the perfection of 
our craft, and if we could allow our professional jealousies to 
give place to a spirit of mutual helpfulness, we might yet do 
something to advance the peaceful arts of our country. 


Lc" — Qa —tt—— 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHZEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


HE first excursion of the Society for the present season 
T was held on Saturday, when Tong and Shifnal were 
visited. A very pleasant drive from Shifnal brought the 
party.to Tong, where the church was carefully examined 
under the leadership of the Rev. J. G. Auden. The date 
of the church is known to be the first decade of the fifteenth 
century, and the whole edifice is a striking example of unity 
in design, the earlier building having completely disappeared, 
while no material additions have been made to that now 
standing, and restoration has been prudent and merciful. 
The most striking feature is the octagonal central tower, 
an almost unique example for its age. The historical glory 
of Tong lies in its series of monuments to the Vernon 
family; but there is also a literary interest of no small value, 
arising from the fact that it was here that Dickens imagined 
the last rest of Little Nell. The Gilden Chapel, though 
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garden. 


effect by grouping each together. 
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upplied by the Bath Stone Firms,- 


stone and freestone were s 


Limited ; the red facing bricks by Messrs. T. Lawrence & Sons, 
of Bracknell ; the marble foundation stone by Messrs. Farmer. 
& Brindley, Westminster Road, S.E.; the laboratory fittings 
by the North of England School Furnishing Co., Darlington ; 
the locks and door furniture by Mr. Jas. Gibbons, Wolver-. 


hampton; the casements by the Crittall Manufacturing Co., 


Limited, Braintree ; the rain-water goods by Messrs. W. Mac- 
farlane & Co., Glasgow; the strong-room door by Mr. John 
Tann, Newgate Street, E.C. The fibrous plaster decorations 


were carried out by Messrs. Geo. Jackson & Sons, 49, Rath- 
bone Place, W., and the carving by Mr. E. H. Broadbent, 


254, Fulham Road, S.W. ۱ (ظ‎ | 
were executed by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester. 


The sanitary work was carried out under the direction of Mr. 
A. T. Bean, of Messrs. Rogers Field & Bean, Victoria Street, 
S.W. Mr. J. Jeffrey. 11, Old Queen Street, S.W., carried 


out the heating and water supply. 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS' FIELD DAY AT 


WINCHESTER. ۱ 


۸ LARGE party of members of the Society of Architects 

and their friends visited Winchester on Saturday last. 
Winchester was reached at 11.30, and the party was received 
at the County Hall by Mr. William W. Portal, vice-chairman 
of the Hants County Council, and conducted to the great 
hall of the Castle, of which historic building Mr. Portal gave 


an interesting description and exhibited a number of draw- 


ings illustrating the change through which the building had 
gone. An adjournment was then made to the new infantry 
barracks in course of erection close by. Captain Harvey, 
R.E., the officer in charge of the works, met the party and 
gave a detailed description of the works, afterwards conduct- 
ing them over the buildings and pointing out the “special 
features in connection with the planning and construction. 
The Westgate was next visited, and the Sally Port, close at 


hand, where Mr. Portal again personally explained its sup- 


posed origin. 

Immediately afterwards luncheon was held at the George 
Hotel, the president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F .R.I.B.A., J.P., 
being in the chair, supported by the Mayor of Winchester 
(B. D. Cancellor, Esq.), Captain Harvey, R.E., J. B. Colson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Dean and Chapter, Colonel 
Halcome, and others. After luncheon the party then pro- 
ceeded to the Cathedral, where the Dean (the Very Rev. W. 
R. Wood Stephens, D.D., F.S.A.) was waiting to receive the 
members at the west door, and with great kindness took them 
over the Cathedral, giving them the benefit of his unrivalled 
knowledge of its history and architecture. On leaving the 
Cathedral, the Bursar of Winchester College, J. Kirby, Esq., 
met the party and took them over the buildings, pointing out 
the special features of interest. ۱ 

The members were then joined by Mr. F. C. Nesbitt, 
A.R.I.B.A., under whose guidance they were enabled to see 
what remains of Wolvesey Castle, of which Mr. Nesbitt has 
made a special study, and of which he gave a most interesting 
account. This was followed by a walk round by the Old 
Town Walls and the Weirs, past St. John's Hospital and 
King Alfred's statue to the Abbey House, where the Mayor 
(himself an architect and an old Wykehamist) entertained the 
members to tea, afterwards again meeting them at the Guild- 
hall, where the Civic Regalia was shown, the members after- 
wards inspecting the Museum and finally making their way 
to the station, whence they left at 8.10 for Waterloo. 

A perfect summer's day, an interesting itinerary, proceed- 
ings which went without a hitch, and the great kindness and 
courtesy with which the members were received on every 
hand, all contributed to the pleasure of an outing which was 
acknowledged to be a success in every way. 


m A ot‏ سس 


THE UNITY OF THE HOUSE AND 
GARDEN. 


T the Royal Institute of British Architects meeting last 
A week, Mr. T. H. Mawson read a paper on this subject, 
dealing entirely, of course, with the country house. 

Where there is perfect freedom of choice, Mr. Mawson 
observed, the three great considerations in deciding upon the 
site and position of a house are: climatic conditions—.e., 
whether the pervading character of the air is humid or dry; 
the nature of the subsoil, whether sandy, gravelly, or clay; 


and the aspect—for no matter what the prospect offers, it. is 
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native labour. Nevertheless, he considered the projet 
feasible, as it would bring to people something they needed 
and could not get for themselves. Among others who 
supported the resolution, which was carried, were the Bishop 
of Hereford, who said that such a scheme might stir up 
the country districts such as his own diocese to take some 
steps to solve their housing difhculties, which were acute. 

A further resolution was proposed by Mr. Moon approving 
of the formation of a pioneer company for the purpose of 
securing the option of a suitable site and preparing a scheme 
for its development. He said that the proposed capital was 
£20,000, and even if the experiment failed they would still 
have the value of the land they had purchased as security. 
The resolution was carried. 

The Secretary, Mr. T. Adams, announced that there would 
be a conference of the association at Port Sunlight on 
July 12th. 


tn وس‎ 


THE ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR, 


HE case of Belcher v. the Roedean School Site and 
Buildings, Limited, Brighton, and zn re an arbitration 
between the Roedean School Site and Buildings, Limited, 
and Belcher and others, came before the Court of Appeal 
last week. 

The question which the court had to determine, broadly 
speaking, was whether the Roedean Company were entitled 
to enforce a certain award made under a building contract, 
and whether in the other case the plaintiff Belcher wa 
entitled to proceed with an action in respect of matters 
which had been dealt with by the arbitrator on the subject 
of the award in question. 

It appeared that under a contract dated February 2th. 
1897, Messrs. Peter Peters & Son, builders and contractors, 
entered into a contract with the defendant company for the 
construction of the Roedean school at Brighton, the amount 
of the contract being between £43,000 and £44.00. 
Under the arbitration clause all disputes were referred to 
Mr. J. W. Simpson, the architect. The work was to be 
completed by September ist, 1898; but it was not satis 
factorily proceeded with, and the builders became bankrp: 
on February 1st, 1899. The building owners gave noue 
determining the contract, took the work out of the builders 
hands, and completed it under the superintendence of the 
architect. 

The works were completed on June 27th, 1901, and à 
final certificate was granted by the architect two years and 
five months after the notice taking the work out of the 
builders hands had been given. By that certificate some 
hundreds of pounds were found due from the :الا‎ 
owners to the builders. On July Ist, 1901, the solicito 
for the trustees in bankruptcy of the builders wrote to the 
company stating that Messrs. Peter Peters & Sons had 2 
claim against the company for damages for the ۲ 
determination of the contract. That point having ben 
raised and there being other differences under the contra 
the building owners requested the architect to undertake 
the arbitration. The persons represented at the 47 
were Mr. Davis, the plaintiff; Mr. Belcher, who had, with 
the consent of the building owners, advanced money (0 the 
builders on the security of the moneys payable under th 
contract, and certain other persons who had given the build 
ing owners notice of having a charge on the contract. 

Before the proceedings had advanced, Mr. Dass 
solicitor served on the arbitrator an injunction granted on à 
summons restraining him from proceeding with the و‎ 
tion. That order, however, was afterwards reversed 
Court of Appeal. The arbitrator postponed the hearing ° 
the arbitration for some time, and ultimately both in 
Belcher and Mr. Davis protested against the arbitrator 0 
ceeding with the arbitration and declined to attend It. 
arbitrator held the,arbitration, and issued his awani ۱ 
April gth, 1902, which found among other things a bat" 
due from the builders to the company. 0۸ April ııth. ji 
the company took out a summons to enforce the award, i 
on April 14th, 1902, Mr. Belcher issued a writ against 
company claiming a declaration that the company " 
wrongfully taken possession of the site and had ی‎ 
determined the contract, and that the builders jx ni 
fore entitled to be paid on a quantum permit. The * 
pany then took out a summons seeking to stay UL 
This summons was dismissed, and the company ۴ 
given leave to enforce the award. 

Counsel for the respondent said that th 


the action: 
pe n 


e whole of the 


small, is à really exquisite example of lavish decoration, 
and there are valuable remains of the ancient glass. 

After visiting the church the party drove through the park, 
and inspected Tong Castle, perched on a high mound, sur- 
rounded by a remarkably deep moat, which in its present 
"dry: state is practically a ravine. The castle itself is an 
eighteenth century erection in a style which would now 
merit no commendation; but it is as pleasing an example 
.of its style as could probably be found. Returning to 
Shifnal, Shifnal Church was visited. Large portions of the 
church are Norman, and remains of the earlier edifice are 
to be found in the most unexpected places. The tower, 
for example, is Early English, but it would seem to have 
been built inside the older Norman tower, of which one fine 
arch is left intact. ۸ beautiful Norman entrance has been 
built up, and a buttress stands right across the centre; but 
‚the carved capitals and columns seem to have appealed to 
the innovator, and are left partly receding into the wall in 
the most singular manner. There is a parvise, or church 
meeting room, but instead of being built over the porch. 
as is usual, it is boldly projected into the church itself, and 
supported on arches. Although restoration has, perhaps, in 
the past been too lavish, the utmost care is now taken to 
preserve all details of interest. In the Glebe land are two 
well-preserved British camps or sites of fortified villages. 
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THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


CTING in terms of the resolutions which created the 
Glasgow School of Art a central institution for art, the 
governors appointed local judges for the bursaries and 
studentships to be granted for work executed this session. 
The following is the list of judges and prize-winners :— 

Drawing and Painting.— ro bursaries—Fred. Mories and 
Tom Lindsay. £5 bursary—Peter Mitchell. Judges—Mr. 
James Guthrie, R.S.A., artist governor, and Mr. Wm. 
Kennedy, artist. Composition bursary, Z,5—not yet awarded. 
Judges—M. Victor Rousseau, sculptor, Brussels, and M. Jean 
Delville, painter. 

Architecture.— 10 bursaries—Arthur D. Hamilton and 
John D. Murdoch. £5 bursary—Wm. Ferguson. Judges— 
Mr. W.. F. Salmon, F.R.I.B.A., architect governor, and Mr. 
Ninian M'Whannell, LA., architect. 

. Modelling.— £10 bursary—George Alexander. £5 bur- 
saries—Mary E. Sim, Chris. J. Stark, and Edith Robinson. 
Judges—Mr. Wm. Leiper, R.S.A., architect governor, and Mr. 
J. Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A., sculptor. Edinburgh. 

Design.—4Z;10 bursaries—Daniel J. Duffy and James 
M'Dougal. £5 bursaries—Joey M'Crae, Adam Jenkins, 
Florence Jacob, and Nancy Howatt. Judges—Mr. David 
Barclav, LA., architect governor. and Mr. Arthur Gwatkin. 
chief designer, Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead. Judges for 
» Haldane " entrance bursaries—Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Haldane trustee; Mr. J. Reid Murray, artist. 
Glasgow City Educational Endowments Board Examiner— 
Mr. Fra. H. Newbury. 


en 


THE GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 


PUBLIC meeting was held on Monday at the Holborn 
۸ Restaurant under the auspices of the Garden City 
Association, Lord Grey presiding. Among those supporting 
him were the Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of Hereford, 
Sir William Richmond, and Mr. Harwood, M.P. The 
Secretary read a letter from Messrs. Emerson & Co.. giving 
an account of the garden city that is to be built between 
Hull and Haddon, consisting of 14,000 houses with a garden 
to each, at a cost of £420,000. This will take four years 
to complete. The Chairman. in his opening speech, re- 
ferred to the tendency for men to herd together, thus ‘pro- 
ducing a puny race. Our fathers had an excuse for such a 
state of affairs in the difficulties of locomotion, but we 
should have no such defence if we neglected the claims of 
posterity. ۱ l ٦ 

Mr. Neville, K.C., moved a resolution giving support to 
the association as tending to solve the housing question by 
a concerted movement of employers and employed. The 
cities, he said, could get their land at a low figure, they 
could be built in an attractive style, and they would be 
able to satisfy collective requirements on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Mr. Lever, in seconding, drew attention to some 
of the difficulties of the scheme. They might at first find 
it hard to get the right kind of manufacturers, or to obtain 
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THE ESTHETICS OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
DESIGN,* 


By C. H. BLACKALL. 


TE first fundamental law of all good architecture of all 
constructive art is that it shall present the appearance of 
stability. I say the appearance rather than the fact, because 
in these days of steel beams and engineering science we can 
make anything absolutely secure, but the engineering minimum 
is by no means the architectural limit. We must make our 
buildings look secure and to do this it is generally necessary 
to make our piers, our arches and our constructive members 
in general far larger and heavier than would be demanded by 
mere abstract equations of strength. For example, the read- 
ing-room of the Congressional Library is roofed by a flat dome 
springing from heavy piers at the corners of the octagonal 
plan. I do not know what the actual construction may be; 
from an zsthetic standpoint it matters very little whether the 
actual load is carried down to the ground by a steel column 
or whether the piers are what they appear to be, solid 
masonry. The resulting effect in either case is of a very 
solid, massive construction, admirably proportioned to carry 
the apparent load which comes upon it but undoubtedly far 
in excess of any real strain. I do not believe it is possible 
to design a dome of this description and proportion the sup- 
ports exactly to the load without producing a skinny, unstable 
appearance which would be in every respect unsatisfactory. 
As contrasted to the interior of the Congressional Library, 
compare the design of the interior of the dome of the Capitol. 
On the ground floor this construction presents a solid wall 
pierced only by small openings on each axis and with the wall 
marked at intervals by thin, slightly projecting pilasters. Here 
is a case of a solid wall which has absolutely a weaker appear- 
ance than the isolated piers of the first example. ۵ 
pilasters are apparently so inadequate to really hold anything 
that they are neither constructive nor decorative and add a 
decided element of weakness to the design. Another com- 
parison in which the difference is even slighter is afforded by 
the supports of the dome of Saint Peter's and the correspond- 
ing construction under the dome of the Pantheon in Paris. 
The latter, from an engineering standpoint, is light and grace- 
ful. The stone was cut down almost to the danger point and 
it looks even weaker than it really is, whereas, the Roman 
example has the solid, massive appearance which was needed 
for the task it had to esthetically carry out. Soufflot's dome 
may stand just as long as Michael Angelo’s, though it has no- 
where near the same appearance of innate stability. From 
these, and from other instances which might be quoted all 
over the world through all the history of architecture, we draw 
our first law, that constructive architecture must seem secure. 

The second essential is that individual features which by 
their origin, association or use have a constructive appearance, 
may be used in a purely decorative sense though actually 
supporting nothing, but in order to be esthetically satisfactory, 
they must retain the apparent functions of support. The use 
of the column affords perhaps the most conspicuous illustra- 
tion. This is a feature which is now-a-days very fashionable 
and is used in all sorts of ways, but the moment an architect 
undertakes to cut down its proportions below those that have 
been sanctioned by use, the decorative element begins to lose 
in interest. An illustration of this can be drawn from the 
interior finish of the Paris Opera House. The large columns 
which support the boxes and the ceiling might with perfect 
safety have been reduced to mere shafts six or eight inches 
in diameter, instead of which they were made large, round, 
and ina general way following the classic proportions. Again, 
the arch has come to be almost entirely a decorative factor in 
our modern design. Mr. Richardson knew how to use it with 
most telling effect. The gigantic voussoirs at the entrance to 
the jail at Pittsburg are absurdly out of all proportion to the 
actual load they carry, but the designer felt the necessity of 
over-accenting a constructive feature and the result certainly 
justified the use he made of it. We might follow the analogy 
through the various portions of a design, but we can sum it 
up by the general statement that when constructive features 
are used in a decorative sense the constructive phase must 
be over-accented. 

The third essential of constructive design is that the build- 
ing as a whole must be more solid in appearance at the base 
than at the top. We instinctively lighten construction as we 
go up. I say instinctively, and the fact that the instinct has 
come through centuries of association makes it no less worthy 
of being followed. The openings in a building may be wide 


*This somewhat ingenious plea for falsity of construction appears 
in the last issue of the Architectural Review (Boston, U.S.A.), 


builders difficulties were brought about by reason of the 
company not paying on the architect's certificates, on the 


ground that they had had notice of a charge on the moneys 
payable thereunder from some people called Cricklewood. 


The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said it 
seemed obvious that all parties had consented to the arbi- 
trator exercising jurisdiction to deal with the points which 
had arisen, and they could not now turn round and say that 
the award was a bad one, or that the arbitrator had ex- 


ceeded his jurisdiction. He thought that the company should 


have leave to enforce the award, and that Mr. Belcher's 
action against the company should be stayed. The Lords 


Justices concurred, and the appeal was accordingly allowed, 
with costs, 


en 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


T annual report of the Council of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, which we have just received, states 
that the institute has recently received from the University of 


London an offer to devote £1,425 a year to the department 
of engineering in the Central Technical College, which has 


become a school of the University, subject to certain condi- 
tions. This amount is the larger part of a grant made to the 
University by the London County Council for improving and 
extending the teaching of engineering in London. It in- 
volves the appointment of the professor of engineering of the 


college as a “transferred teacher” of the University, and “it 


is a recognition by the University that the college occupies 
the foremost position among engineering colleges in the metro- 
polis.” One of the conditions on which the grant is offered 
to the institute is that it shall be used for extending the work 
of the college. The institute has expressed its readiness to 
accept the proposal subject to some limitations imposed upon 
it by its constitution. The report refers to the extension of 
the Central Technical College for the electrical and engineer- 
ing departments, the total cost of which, including equipment 
and all structural additions and alterations both for the college 
and the department of technology, is estimated at £10,000, 
and the additional annual cost at about £1,000. The latter 
amount has already been almost realised by increased 
receipts from students' fees during last year. 

With reference to the Technical College, Finsbury, the 
work of which 15 carried on in three places, the report states 
that the whole subject of the future of the college is receiving 
consideration, and in the meantime steps are being taken w 
obtain an estimate of the probable cost of adding to the pre- 
sent building. with the view of bringing all the work under 
one roof. The Council state that the work of the South 
London Technical Art School has been continued with the 
same success as in previous years. With reference to the age 
limit which the Royal Academy has placed on the admission 
of students to their school and which has had the effect of 
excluding all the institute's best students from the Academy 
studentships, the report states that before the imposition of 
the limit. the gold medal and travelling studentship of 4200 
of the Academy was won on four successive occasions by 
students of the South London school, three of whom have 
since been elected Associates of the Academy, and one, Mr. 
G. Frampton. has just been elected an Academician. In 
order to counteract the discouraging effect of this limitation 
of age the institute has offered annually for competition 
among the students of the school a studentship to enable the 
holders to devote two vears to further study. 

The development of technological instruction in the several 
technical schools throughout the country has brought into 
prominence the question, whether, in the assessment of grants 
some recognition might be given, not only to the teaching of 
science and art, but also to the teaching of the application of 
science and art to particular trade subjects. The value of 
the institute's certificate lies in the evidence it affords that the 
holder of it has received sound and efficient teaching in the 
principles, as well as in the practice, of his craft. The 
Council sav it is gratifying to the institute to know that the 
heads of public departments and manufacturers now offer, in 
different ways, inducements to persons in their employ to 
present themselves for the institute's examinations, and that 
in many subjects the technological certificate has a distinct 
value of its own. The income of the institute for the past 
year amounted to 435.586, made up of subscriptions and 
donations كر‎ 22,196, and school fees and sundry amounts re- 
ceived from students for materials, etc., £13.390. The total 


expenditure was 433.041. 


aid to dramatic planning, that fetish which has been evoked 
so often to damn with faint praise a building which was 
thoroughly logical, coherent and fitted for its use both asthe. 


tically and practically. When points de poché result as an 
incident they are always interesting and give an undoubted 
sense of academic study to a plan, but they are a consequence 
and by no means a necessity, especially in these days of steel 
columns. | 

And finally the best and safest advice which can be given 
to a young designer is one which is perhaps most often for- 
gotten now-a-days by the older and more settled practitioners, 
and that is to avoid mere conceits in design. Beware of the 
unexpected. We know there is a large school of those to 
whom the unexpected is taken as a mark of genius, but with- 
out undertaking to measure the worth of mere fashions in de. 
sign it can surely be said with perfect safety that in any style 
our lines must be stable, and that the coherent, constructive 
sense must be apparent; and all the rules which we have con- 
sidered can in a way be consolidated into one single statement. 
that in order to be successful we must design a building which 
will have the appearance of solidity and of being built for all 
time. 

———————9-94——————— 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


rm HE Coronation dinner of the Sanitary Institute was held 
on Monday night at the Midland Grand Hotel, St 
Pancras. The chair was taken by the Duke of Northun- 
berland, who, in proposing “ The King," referred to the 
many services his Majesty had rendered to sanitary science. 
The King had taken a great interest in the housing ques 
tion, which really included the greater part of sanitary 
science. After this and other loyal toasts had been dul; 
honoured, the Chairman proposed “ The Sanitary Institute 
and its President, the Duke of Cambridge.” Referring to 
the museum of the Institute, he spoke of its cramped con- 
dition, and said that one of their duties was to find a better 
habitation for their really magnificent collection. For th 
object £8,000 had already been raised, but he trusted that 
amount would be largely augmented, and that they would 
soon be able to provide a museum worthy not only of the 
important and serious interests it was intended to represent. 
but of the interests the Institute was formed to promote 
He congratulated them on carrying their examinations far 
beyond the confines of the United Kingdom and upon the 
continued interest they took in all the great sanitary more 
ments of the day. Mr. Wynter Blyth, Chairman of the 
Council of the Institute, responded to the toast. 


———— — 9-4 ——————————- 


THE NEW WESTMINSTER CITY HALL 


\XTENSIVE alterations and additions have been carried 
out to the old St. Martin's Town Hall to transform ۲ 
into the new Westminster City Hall, and the hall was opere! 
by the Duke of Cambridge on the 27th ult. The building 
has been reroofed, the two old staircases have been 0۷۰ 
and a new and larger staircase has been placed in a centri 
position, with an electric lift to run up the well hole ot samt. 
The walls of one end of the old public hall have been lowere! 
and a new Council Chamber has been formed. Two e 
storeys have been constructed out of the other or front el! 
of public hall, containing. on the first floor, ante room t^ X 
Council Chamber, members’ room, committee room. ۳ 
mayor's parlour, and on the second floor large office for the 
finance department, etc. The west wing has been rebuilt 
from the upper part of ground floor storey, where 0 el 
storeys existed, and building three new storeys in the sm 
height as the two former ones, making the floors of the whole 
building level throughout. A new top or third storey has 
been added throughout the front portion of the whole bull 
ing. The front elevation has been remodelled. the hor: 
zontal lines of the architecture now running level رل‎ 
the full length of the building. New offices have been rl 
structed in the basement, and the drainage of the builtins 
has been entirely renewed. The hot water and ۵۰ 
entirely new throughout, the building being heated with h 
water pipes and radiators on the low pressure system. execute 
by Messrs. 2. D. Berry & Sons. ۱ ۱ 

The electric wiring throughout and the new fittings hare 
been executed by Messrs. Slatter & Goatcher; the new de 
mongery has been supplied by Messrs. Charles Smith, an 
& Co.. Ltd. ; the marble work to staircase, which كا‎ e 
skyros and Derbyshire alabaster, has been executed ۱ 
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in the upper portion and be treated in a light manner, but 
if openings of the same size are to be left in the bottom we 
must somehow obtain an appearance of solidity. This is just 
as true of a twenty-story office building as of a cathedral. The 
Boston Public Library would look top heavy and mispropor- 
tioned without its projecting lower story, which gives it a solid, 
substantial appearance. Mr. Seeler's very successful office 
building at the corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, owes a very large proportion of its success to the fact 
that he was able to make the lower story so solid in appear- 
ánce. The architect is frequently called upon to set his build- 
ings up on stilts and it is by no means an easy problem to get 
around this condition in such manner as to make the building 
look thoroughly stable. But this is possible, as any one will 
admit who has carefully studied the recent tall building con- 
struction in this country. If the column spacings are forced 
to an abnormal degree there must be some corresponding in- 
cféase in the treatment of the supports that are left. 

A fourth generalisation which seems to be sufficiently 
ácceptable to. count as a rule is that in constructive design 
there must not be an abrupt transition from one type to 
another, but where for any reasons different schemes for con- 
structive design seem to be called for there must be some 
easement between the two. For example, an arcade spring- 
ing directly from the capitals of columns is rarely quite satis- 
factory. There is a sense of conflict between the arch and 
the column which appears to be less pronounced when some 
intermediate medium such as an entablature or even a cushion 
cap is introduced between the two. A wonderfully clever 
illustration of this is afforded by some of the Venetian work. 
In the Doges Palace the external columns in the lower story 
are solid and massive enough in appearance, as well as in fact, 
to support the plain wall above, but the transition between 
the stolid vertical supports and the unbroken wall surface is 
softened by the interlacing tracery of the second story arches 
which seem to catch up the load from a hundred different 
points and gradually draw it towards the solid lines of the 
base. Rarely in modern work are we able to so successfully 
combine two constructive features as was done in this noble 
monument. Had the same principle been applied to the 
treatment of the base. so that instead of merely sticking up 
like a row of pegs from the ground the columns had sprung 
from some pronounced stylobate eased off toward the line of 
the ground, the fine points of this remarkable design would 
have been much more apparent. The Boston Public Library, 
previously .referred to, is admirably treated in this respect. 
The lines of the stone benches at the base of the walls, the 
broad flights of terraced steps carried on each side, give the 
building just the touch that is needed to make it seem pro- 
perly set in place as a part of, rather than merely built upon 
the ground. 

The foregoing principle is in a sense embodied in a general- 
isation which I shall put last, though it is quite as important 
as the others, namely, that a building shall appear to be 


rooted rather than sprouting. to be built into the ground and: 


up from it rather than merely stuck into it. A tree is a very 
poor simile to express the stability of an architectural de- 
sign; trees sometimes blow over,—our building must look as 
if it never could. Trees are bulky and big at the top. We 
know they are rooted firmly into the ground, but they have 
a balanced rather than a stable appearance. Architecture is 
best symbolised by the pyramid, if any one form is to be taken 
as tvpifying the endurance of constructive design. Two ex- 
amples in point might be quoted. Compare the monumental 
gateway of the recent Paris Exposition, that abnormal example 
of: the New. Art which looks as if it were an inflated rubber 
construction resting lightly upon a few pins, with such a design 
as the water gateway at the end of the Court of Honour of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The first is a feathery 
dream. the later, though actually not one whit more stable 
than the first, has the appearance of logical, well based, con- 
structive design. | 

'There are some dicta which at one time were considered as 
almost fundamental. but which modern matter-of-fact necessi- 
ties have refused to accept. One of these is that the exterior 
of a building shall accuse, as the French put it, its interior 
plan. This may perhaps be considered a matter of taste 
rather than constructive design. but if all our buildings were 
to accuse themselves in the frank manner that we were taught 
was essential twenty-five vears ago I fear our architecture 
would be a sorry hodgepodge. It is pleasant to have all the 
interior arrangements manifest to the casual observer passing 
bv. but to seriously claim this as an essential element of con- 
structive design is. in the light of modern experience, quite 
uncalled for. Another teaching of the Academy which seems 
to be passing is the doctrine of Porn!s de poché, that interesting 
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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LOCOMOTIVES. | 


١ T a meeting of the Society of Engineers held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Percy Griffith, President, in the chair, a 
paper was read on “ Some Twentieth Century Locomotives,” 
by Mr. Charles Rous-Marten. | 
The author first pointed out that a large proportion of 
the locomotives employed on British railways were twenty 
years old and upwards, many were from thirty to forty years, 
and some were still older. British engines only twenty years 
old are regarded as comparatively modern, whereas twenty 
years old American locomotives are deemed utterly archaic. 


| He observed that some of those elderly British engines did 


most important work on the leading railways of the Kingdom, 
having been repaired, renewed, and rebuilt, until they were 
virtually new machines, but necessarily deficient in the power 
demanded by the requirements of modern traffic. Hence, he 
said, on certain lines piloting was carried to wasteful excess. 
In other instances, the loads for the older engines were 
limited to five-sixths of that given to modern engines. That 
involved: using six engines to do the work of five, and running 
six trains instead of five on roads already badly overcrowded, 
besides increasing the labour cost and other working ex- 
penses. The author observed that this remarkable survival 
of elderly locomotives undoubtedly demonstrated the original 
excellence of their design and construction. American prac- 
tice employs, in some respects, inferior materials—according 
to British ideas—and builds much more roughly and rapidly, 
the engines not being expected nor desired to last more than 
ten or fifteen years. It is then preferred to replace them 
by new locomotives fitted with all modern improvements, 
and possessing a large margin of power, especially in the 
boiler, such power being available in case either of ordinary 
need or special emergency. 

Mr. Rous-Marten considers that it is debatable whether, 
on the one hand, the extreme longevity of British loco- 
motives is desirable, involving, as it does, the crowding of 
the lines with old and sometimes almost obsolete locomotive 
types deficient in power proportionate to modern require- 
ments, or whether, on the other hand, American practice, 
while unquestionably superior in respect of providing a larger 
margin of power, be not defective in its results through 
being wasteful in coal consumption and increased cost in 
repairs, in consequence of inferior material being used and 
of a rougher mode of construction being adopted. Each 
plan, he observed, has its own special advantages and dis- 
advantages. British engines were shown to be indisputably 
superior to American per unit of power, but American de- 
signers provided more units of power for identical duty. 
These comparisons apply solely to American locomotives 
working in Britain or British dominions. But latterly the 
influence of the one feature in which American and Euro- 
pean practice was unquestionably superior to British was 
seen in the vastly enhanced power, especially in the boilers, 
supplied to most recent British locomotives, as shown by 
contrast between prominent types of British locomotives of 
ıgoı and 1902 with the leading standard types of 1895. 
Another result of American and European Continental in- 
fluence in British practice was stated to be a tendency to 
multiply coupled wheels, as in the case of six-coupled wheels 
instead of four for passenger service, and eight instead of 
six for goods traffic. 

In conclusion, a summary was given of the leading features 
of modem British types of engines and the general character- 
istics of Twentieth Century locomotive practice in: Britain. 
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THE City of London Engineer (Mr. D. J. Ross), in a report 
to the Corporation on the subject of the works executed 
during last year by the Public Health Department, states that 
beneath the city streets there are one and a half miles of 
subways under the control of the Corporation, but there are 
other subways not controlled by the City authorities. 
The length of gas, water, telegraph, and other tubes, laid in 
the corporate subways extend over 11 miles, being an increase 
of three miles during the year. The electric light and tele- 
graph conduits alone contain some thousands of wires. The 
inspector of subways reports that 15,335 workmen and others 
were admitted during the year for various purposes. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY this week sold four drawings by Burne- 
Jones for £266. 


Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. The artificial stone staircase is 
by Messrs. B. Ward & Co., Ltd. The wrought iron railing 
to staircase is by Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co., and the 
lifts are by Messrs. Waygood & Co. The furniture in the 
Council Chamber has been supplied by Messrs. Maple € Co. 
The general contractors for the whole of the works were 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., and Mr. John Murray, 
F.R.I.B.A., 7, John Street, Adelphi, was the architect. 


e a 
RESTORATION OF LANDULPH CHURCH. 
HE ancient church at Landulph has been restored. But 
for its grey, old tower the church would now look -like 
a new building. In the work of restoration care has, how- 
ever, been taken not to introduce anything which would not 
harmonise with the ancient parts. The north wall had gone 
so much out of the perpendicular that it was found necessary 
to pull it down and replace it stone by stone. The fine old 
windows and the walls and roof outside have been thoroughly 
repaired. In the course of the restoration of the north side 
a doorway was discovered which had been plastered up. This 
has now been thrown open. In the interior the old 1 
ceilings of the aisles have been repaired. "That of the nave 
is entirely new. Six dormer windows have been placed in 
the roof, and these vastly improve the lighting of the church. 
Near the altar have been discovered the places where in 
olden days the holy vessels were*cleansed, and these interest- 
ing receptacles are to be thoroughly restored. The fifteenth 
century rood screen, on which is some, very fine carving, is 
likewise to be renovated, and the old rood steps are still in- 
tact. The seats of the church had fallen into a ruinous state, 
and they have been removed and chairs substituted. Por- 
tions of the old seats are to be used in constructing screens 
for the chancel. The tower has been opened up, and the 
floor has been repaired with Delabole stone and wood. Alto- 
gether the renovations will cost £2,058. The architect was 
Mr. G. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A. 


MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


HE substantial addition to Trinity College, Dublin, which 
has been named the Graduates’ Memorial Building, was 
formally opened by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant on 
the 3oth ult. The movement for the erection of the building 
began after the celebration of the Tercentenary of the founda- 
tion of the College, which took place in 1892. The building 
has been completed at a cost of some £25,000, of which 
about £7,000 was raised by subscription. The architect 
was Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., and the contractors Messrs. 
Sharp & Emery, of Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. The 
building is on a site which faces the library, formerly occupied 
by old buildings, since cleared away. The main elevation is 
classic in style, designed to harmonise with the surrounding 
buildings. The building has a total length of 189 feet, with 
an average breadth of 64 feet. ھ‎ central block has a greater 
elevation than the parts of the structure on each side, rising 
at the highest point to 83 feet, with a frontage of 50 feet. 
This provides, on the ground floor, a club or writing and 
library room for the use of the members of the proposed 
College Union 40 feet by 25, at the rear of which is a small 
theatre, which can be used for lectures, the reading of papers, 
and social purposes, and which will also be available for the 
meetings of the College Historical and other University 
societies. On the first floor are apartments for reading and 
committee rooms; and on the second floor are two large 
rooms each 40 feet by 25, for use as smoking or billiard rooms. 
These are approached by a staircase, the second landing of 
which leads to cap and gown rooms, lavatories, etc. The 
wings at each side of the central block consist exclusively of 
chambers for students, which have been erected at the cost of 
the Board; the inclusion of these having been a necessary 
condition to the sanction by the Board of the rest of the 
The two wings contain altogether forty sets of two- 

room chambers. The block of building which has been 
supplanted by the structure in question was one of the oldest 
in the College, dating back to 1720. Some remnants of the 
old building have been worked into the new in the shape of 
wood panelling. The old timber, which Was found to be in 
an excellent state of preservation, was originally obtained from 
famous oak woods at Shillelagh, which have long since dis- 


scheme. 


appeared. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE Tamworth Board of Guardians have formally decided 
to reect a new workhouse infirmary, in accordance with plans 
which have been duly approved by the Local Government 
Board. The expenditure involved is ۰ 


The Basford District Council have approved the schemes 
prepared by Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., of Nottingham, 
for the sewerage of the parishes of Colwick, Gedling, and 
Burton Joyce. The loans applied for are as follows:— 
Colwick, £6,000; Gedling, £6,500; and Burton Joyce, 
£,6,400. 


THE Court of Common Council, at their meeting held last 
week. adopted a report brought up from the Law City Courts 
Committee recommending that a petition be presented by the 
Corporation to the King in Council praying that an order 
might be made excluding the City from the operation of the 
Land Transfer Act, 1897. 


THE foundation stone of the new Malmesbury and District 
Technical and Secondary School was laid on the 8th inst 
by the Mayor of Malmesbury. The contract for the building, 
exclusive of fittings and cost of land, is 43,833; the con- 
tractors being Messrs. Smith & Light, of Chippenham, Wilts 
and the architect, Mr. Robert E. Brinkworth, F.S.I., of Bath 
and Chippenham. s 


A GIGANTIC floating dock has been built by Messrs. Swan & 
Hunter, Wallsend. It is the largest floating dock which has 
ever been launched, and is to the order of the Lords Com 
missioners of the Admiralty. It is to be placed at Bermuda. 
The structure is 545 ft. long, and its lifting capacity 0 
tons, but by using the shallow pound this can be increased to 
17.000 tons. The iron walls are of sufficient height to allow 
of a vessel drawing 32 ft. to be taken on the keel blocks. 


NEW baths and wash-house erected by the Glasgow Cor 
poration for the use of the inhabitants of the ۲ 
district of Glasgow have recently been opened. The build- 
ings cover 2,765 square yards, and the estimated cost, in 
cluding ground, is about £37,000. In addition to the baths 
and wash-house, the buildings include a suite of Turkish 
baths, a gymnasium, and a reading room. The swimming 
baths can be used as halls during winter, accommodation 
being provided for about 1,500 persons altogether. 


Mr. SıLvanus TREVAIL, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Society 
of Architects, has offered to present a new peal of six bells 
together with the necessary framework and mountings. 0 
Luxulyan Church. Says the Western Morning News, in re 
ferring to the gift :— For more than half a century Luxulvan 
had been bemoaning its want of bells. The grand old his- 
toric tower that was the repository of the Stannary records 
before the Civil Wars of the Stuart period, had been for 
upwards of a century silent, except for its powerful tenot 
bell, although various incumbents of the parish during that 
period had done their best to get the peal supplied" ے‎ 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury the other day consecrated 
the new chapel at Tonbridge School. It was designed DY 
Mr. W. Campbell Jones, A.R.Í.B.A., and will seat 5% 
persons. Two bays, cloisters, and permanent vestnes, how- 
ever, remain to be added when funds permit, and the tot 
cost will amount to £23,000 or £24,000. The chapel 15 
in the main built of Kentish sandstone. The roof internally 
is constructed of pine, which has been painted and decorate 
in a simple scheme of grey, black, and yellow, by Mr. Louis 
Davis. The length of the completed building will be 156! 
internally by 41 ft. wide, and the height from the floor 0 
the top of the arched ceiling is 58 ft. 
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WOOD PAVING IN WESTMINSTER. 


I T will be remembered that an agitation in which ratepayers 

generally and Westminster ratepayers in particular were 
greatly interested, arose last autumn in connection with the 
particular species of wood pavement laid down in West- 
minster. The Westminster City Council had adopted for 
the paving of the streets a practically untried wood called 
“ American Red Gum," and had given very large paving con- 
tracts for that wood to an American contractor named Alcott. 

The Westminster Ratepayers Committee (now the West- 
minster Municipal Association) took action in the matter, and 
in October last Mr. Alcott brought an action for libel against 
Mr. McConnell, the secretary of the committee. Mr. McCon- 
nell now informs us that on Tuesday last Mr. Alcott applied 
to the Court for leave to discontinue the whole action, and 
in order to obtain such leave submitted to the following terms 
which were imposed by the Court, viz.: That he should 
bring no other action in respect of the subject matter of the 
alleged libel, and should pay all the costs incurred by the 
defendants in the action. 

The Westminster Municipal Association now proposes to 
call a public meeting with a view to inducing the proper 
authorities to cause an inquiry into the whole matter. 


—— — —— oo 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE bridge carrving the West London extension of the Great 
Western Railway over Battersea Park Road has recently 
been successfully replaced. Preparatory to the old bridge being 
removed the whole of the new work was built together on 
staging at the side of the old one, and on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, between the hours of 2.25 and 4.30, the permanent 
way was cleared, and the new bridge, weighing 100 tons. 
moved into its final position by means of trollies and hydraulic 
gearing. The new bridge consists of plate girders 80 ft. long 
connected with cross girders, and trough flooring has been 
made and erected by Messrs. Andrew Handyside & Co., Ltd., 
of Derby. 


Tue Derwent Valley Water Board's new offices, Bamford, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester grates and special inlet panels, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, 
have received instructions to make a new clock and bell 
for the City authorities at Georgetown, they having pre- 
viously supplied them with a clock some twenty years ago, 
which, we are informed, gave the greatest satisfaction. 
Messrs. Potts also supplied a turret clock and bell for H.M. 
Government, and another to the trade in the West Indies 
some years ago. 


Messrs. STANLEY Bros., LTD., of Nuneaton, are manufactur- 
ing some excellent panel likenesses of King Edward VIL, 
for commemorating the Coronation year. They are of terra- 
cotta, 18 inches by 18 inches. ۱ 


A PATENT wallpipe nail for fixing rainwater and soilpipes has 
been brought to our notice. These nails are driven into the 
walls with the head on, after which the head is screwed off 
and the pipe fixed in position. The pipes can be taken 
down and replaced any number of times by simply unscrewing 
the head, without the damage and disfigurement to the wall 
which usually occurs in withdrawing the ordinary nails. By 
using a 115 in. socket with the nails a clear space of 2 in. from 
the wall is obtained, by which all danger of damp walls is 
avoided, and the pipes can be painted easily all round. They 
can be used effectively without disfiguring and chipping stucco 
cornices, etc. The pipes have a neat appearance, and the 
cost is small compared with the advantages secured. The 
patentee and manufacturer is Mr. W. Ogden, Manchester 
New Road, Middleton, Lancashire. 
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large number of the most prominent competing architects in 
London and the provinces, I have been requested to approach 
you with a view of ascertaining whether it is possible for you 
to amend the conditions you have issued, relative to the com- 
petition for your new Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, 
Public Baths, etc., in the following respects :— ` 

PREMIUMS.—Can not the clause be amended to the extent 
that the Council will engage to employ the successful archi- 
tect to carry out the work unless, in their opinion, some in- 
superable difficulty exists as to his employment ? 

The premium ought not to merge into the commission, 
otherwise, as a matter of fact, there is no premium awarded 
to the architect whose design is placed first. 

ASSESSOR.—This Society is very much in favour of the 


jury system, whereby the award is made by three or more 


persons. The Council would, of course, only pay an ordinary 


fee, which would have to be divided amongst the three 


assessors. 
ILLUSTRATION REQUIRED OF DESIGN.—The scale of the 


drawings, having regard to the magnitude of the scheme, is 


Drawings prepared to a scale of 1-16 inch to a 


No alternative scheme should be submitted, but the Con- 


ditions should state definitely whether one or two swimming 
baths should be provided. 


If the Council are able to accept our proposed amend- 


ments, or as many of them as possible, I can assure you that 
they will obtain far better designs, as many of the most ex- 
perienced architects in London have already determined not 
to compete under such onerous Conditions. 


In conclusion, I have only to add that ۲ am convinced that 


your Council has every desire to act fairly to the competing 
architects, and thus obtain the best possible result, but as one 
who has had considerable experience in architectural com- 
petitions I assure you that you will be defeating your own 
objects by insisting upon the expenditure, on the part of the 
competitors, of a perfectly unnecessary amount of labour. 


am, dear Sir, yours faithfully,‏ آ1 
ALFRED W. 5. Cross, F.R.I.B.A.‏ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Û NE may combine a sight of many of Turner’s works in oil 

and watercolour with inspection of one of London’s most 
recently finished picture galleries by a visit to Messrs. 
Lawrie’s, in Bond Street. The architects, Messrs. E. ۰ 


Wimperis & East, have transformed the premises into nicely 


arranged small galleries, entered through a barrel-vaulted 
vestibule with glazed lights from the front gallery. The 


only place in which an architect can show his hand, beyond 


the general proportion, in a picture gallery, is on the ceil- 


ing treatment, and in these small galleries Messrs. Wimperis 
& East have designed coved ceilings with ventilator lunettes 


decorated with dainty plaster ornament, which are admir- 
ably effective. The glazed panels in the main entrance 
doors to the larger gallery are well worth notice, as capital 
specimens of jewel-like glazing, designed by the architects, 
in which the leaded lines are worked in a great number of 
small divisions separating bits of brilliant natural-coloured 


glass. 


Mn. BRYAM SHAW is essentially decorative, but his pictures 


also interest in a very powerful way by their strong char- 
acter and subject matter. He is very much at home in his 
illustrations of Ecclesiastes at Messrs Dowdeswell's 
galleries. The vanity of all things is wonderfully pour- 
trayed, and one's signal thought of these brilliant and 
solidly painted little cabinet pictures is that they might be 
very well translated into mosaic, and adorn the walls of a 
building. There are some glowing, gorgeous bits of colour 
in these frames, as in Nos. 13—7. Some marvellous con- 
trasts are also to be noted, as in the grey dead man in 
No. 14, lying inert under a black robe, whilst a full-blooded 
richly-clad woman bends over to rob him of his ring. As a 
passage of pure delight in colour, take No. 19, whose charm 
in that respect quite overshadows its mere subject. The 
title of the exhibition is “ Sermons in Stones, and Good in 
Everything,” but the first half of the title largely pre- 


ponderates in the subject. 


وس 


excessive. 
foot would be as clear as those made to the larger scale 


suggested in the Conditions. The number of drawings re- 
quired ıs appalling. Cannot the following details, which do 
not affect the design and arrangement of the building, be 
omitted, viz., drainage and roofing plans, all 12 in. scale 
details, and the well for the water supply? 
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COMPETITION REFORM. 


HE conduct of competitions should be such as to obtain the 


best results on the best terms possible for both the pro- 
moters and the competitors. This we presume is what both 


parties to the bargain will admit, and if the promoters on the 
one hand and the competitors on the other would keep this 
dual aspect of the matter more clearly before them, their 


arguments on either side would be more logical and temperate. 
There is some likelihood, we may admit, that architects 
do not always fairly estimate the position of the promoters, 
whose aim is to cast their net widely enough to draw in all 
possible competitors, at the least cost, and with all needful 
reservation to ensure getting an architect who will prove an 
able and trustworthy guide in their building operations. 
Moreover, those who pay the piper like to the fix the tune. 
. On the other hand the promoters do undoubtedly lose sight 
of the fact that, as in any case they are likely to 
get a very large return in proportion to the small 
amount they offer in premiums, they are bound to 


do all in their power to insure the giving of the work to the 


best man, bearing in mind that it is the carrying out of his 
design which is the architect's reward, and not the obtain- 
ing a premium which is never more than a beggarly 
return for the labour of the competition drawings. More- 
over in the search for new talent it must be 
borne in mind that unless the labour of preparing the 
necessary drawings is reduced to a minimum, those who 
possess little or no office staff cannot possibly compete so 
freely as they otherwise might. In this regard we cannot help 
regretting that the R.I.B.A. do not laydown a suggestion for a 
smaller scale than is usual, say ı-ı6th of an inch to the foot, 
for all plans of other than quite small work. Considering the 
constant evidence of lack of good outline, mass, and group- 
ing in modern design, the promoters ought also to have 
evidence that the competitors have designed their work in 
perspective, for when developed in perspective, the imposing 
effect of many a fine elevation disappears. We also certainly 
think architects should be permitted to suggest the colour 
effect of their buildings (where there is likely to be any ?). 
All affectation of pretending to do without definite aids to the 
realisation of the designs should be put aside. There should 
also be no vagueness as to what are absolute conditions, and 
what are merely suggestions. On this point great care is needed 
in drawing up the instructions so that the evolution of a really 
able and satisfactory design need not be hindered. 

The consideration of competition conditions has included, 
in one way or another, every point of importance perhaps ; 
but the very multitude of counsel offered renders it all the 
more needful to emphasize those things which are most vital 
to a successful issue, 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that architects who are 
already in the enjoyment of a comfortable practice will 
consent to regard competition conditions from the point 
of view of the struggling junior, but, bearing in mind 
their own early efforts, غ1‎ would be only fair that they should 
seek to legislate for those who are following them in the thorny 
and difficult paths of architectural practice. We are 
all enthusiastic and generous when we are young, and fully 
realise how well it is to help forward juvenile merit; when 
we get older and more successful we are apt to forget those 


who are still struggling. 


Y YAA ee 


TOTTENHAM MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


HE following letter has been addressed to Mr. W. H. 
Prescott, the secretary in this competition, and we are 
glad to give it prominence, sincerely hoping that the pro- 
moters will see their way to meet the reasonable suggestions 
contained therein :— 
W. H. Prescott, Esq., 
Tottenham Urban District Council, 
712, High Road, Tottenham. 
DEAR ,عرد‎ —As Chairman of the Competition Reform 
Society, which includes in its list of members the names of a 
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minster Cathedral, when the rosy red biretta of Cardinal 
Vaughan, who was seated over the western doorway. 
afforded satisfaction to the observant eye of the Dal: 
Chronicle. It appears that another £16,000 has to be 
spent on the interior, including a wood floor, before the 
church is consecrated. 


THE British public certainly like combinations of red ani 
green and red and yellow, but why give them the horribly cold 
metallic combination of red and green that adorns the deco 
rative standards in Trafalgar Square? We suspect this is 
less a tribute to the Briton's fancy than the result of a dis- 
criminating sense of what might be both refined and brilliant. 
In spite of all protests the usual results of temporary street 
decoration in England are vulgarity and ineffectiveness. 


WE are afraid we cannot compliment the R.I.B.A. on having 
made much progress in the competitions recommendations 
They have too much the air of virtuous platitudes. We think 
some definite attempt. should have been made to minimie 
the work required in the preparation of competition drawings. 
There is an absurd amount of utterly needless labour in mos 
competitions we review. 


A LESSON to builders has just been served up at Castleford. 
where, on Tuesday, a builder, named John Charles, ۵ 
summoned for refusing to allow the surveyor to inspect his 
new buildings in School Street, and also with occupying 
the same before obtaining the necessary certificate. Mr. H. 
H. Broadbent, clerk to the Council, said defendant acted 
most deceitfully and defiantly. He declared. the vals 
were built up to the ceiling, but after he was found out he 
entered into a conspiracy with bricklayers, and had the 
work done during the night. He was fined £4 105 6d. ur 
five weeks’ imprisonment. 


WE are informed that the Council of the Society of Arch 
tects have granted exemption from the sanitary section of 
their membership examination to candidates who have passe! 
the examination qualifying for the Fellowship of the Inst: 
tute of Sanitary Engineers. 


A PERTINENT letter anent the question of fire-escapes has 
been written by Mr. G. W. Tuxford Hallatt, of Queens 
Chambers, Manchester. This gentleman points out the 
limitations of fire-escapes in view of the increasing height 
of buildings, instancing an hotel in New York, now under 
construction, which is to be 214 feet high. The on 
thoroughly satisfactory means of escape from these tal 
buildings Mr. Hailatt considers to be the obligatory ۳ 
vision of external iron balconies with direct access from all 
windows at every floor level, and provided with iron ۴ 
leading from balcony to balcony, and so on to the grou" 


DURING the recent excavations in clearing out the fount 
tions of the old Parish Church at Fortingall a find of cor 
siderable interest to antiquarians has been unearthed. The 
relics were dug up from beneath the flooring of the chur? 
and comprise a number of pieces of ancient sculpture. thre 
stone cross-slabs with old Celtic sculpture. The slabs an: 
other relics were shown to the Rev. John M’Lean, of Grant 
tully, who suggested to the parish minister, Mr. Campbei- 
that they should be submitted for examination to Dr. id 
derson, of the Society of Antiquarians, Edinburgh. 1" 
Doctor, having examined the stones, states that they للا‎ 
exceedingly interesting, showing characteristics of local at 
and making Fortingall a centre of Celtic sculpture. de 
interesting relics, after being figured and placed on a 
by Dr. Anderson, will, it is understood, be presen 
within the fabric of the new Parish Church now IM ie 
of erection on the site of the old church, close by = 
famous yew tree, which is thought to be more than ^9 

years old. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, & Woops sold, on و‎ 
the valuable collection of old Dresden, Sévres, and s 
porcelain, bijouterie, old French decorative objects 2? 7 

niture, the property of Earl de Grey, removed from 10° 
Court, Surrey. The total of the 165 lot 
£6,265 3s., the highest price of the day being id 
old Dresden group of a lady in a crinoline, pat” 
large bouquets of flowers, seated playing at à این‎ 00 
a figure of a gentleman in Court costume at her 9%: 


THERE is some very admirable work to be seen at the 
Coronation Exhibition of pictures at the Goupil Gallery. 
Corot Harpigniess Jacque, Peppercorn, Visconti both W. and 
J. Maris and Passini are the chief makers of this interesting 
exhibition. Passini has a fine faculty for bringing out the 
prominent architectural qualities of building, as in No. 3r, 
“ The Gate of the Mosque,” the upper half of which is, to 
our thinking, by far the most valuable part of the picture. 


THE time for sending in the Liverpool Cathedral designs is 
drawing near. We understand the Corporation Finance 
Committee have further postponed consideration of the 
draft agreement between the Corporation and the Cathe- 
dral Committee with regard to St. James Mount, and 
instructed the Town Clerk to petition against the Bill for 
the purpose of obtaining protective clauses. In an address 
before the Walton Rural Deanery, on Tuesday evening. the 
Rev. C. Harris (organising secretary to the Cathedral Com- 
mittee) said a satisfactory feature of the Cathedral move- 
ment was that already there had been paid and promised 
about £153,863 towards the erection of the building. Ha 
appealed for the liberality of the diocese, and remarked that 
a great number of plans had been sent in, amongst the 
competitors being architects, not only in the United King- 
dom, but so far off as New York, Mexico, Bombay, Belgium, 
and other foreign countries. Ä 


COMPETITIVE designs were invited for the Musselburgh 
Town Hall two years ago, and premiums of 25 and 15 
guineas were offered. In connection with the scheme, 
which has been abandoned, the Musselburgh Town Council 
have submitted the accounts incurred, amounting in all to 
£800 18s. 10d. This included £300, the purchase price 
of ground acquired behind the present Town Hall, ¿nd 
£312 165 fees to Mr. Constable, architect, Musselburgh. 
The Provost having informally intimated that Mr. Con- 
stable held that the plans belonged to him, considerable 
dissatisfaction was expressed, and the Clerk was instructed 
to correspond with the architect, raising the question of de- 
livery of the plans. 


IRISH architects are, properly enough, wide awake to their 
own interests. In reply to Mr. Austin Chamberlain's promise 
that at any rate an Irish architect should be associated with 
the work of the proposed public offices of the College of 
Science, Dublin, even if one did not get the appointment, we 
have the following protest :—The Council deprecates that, 
` only in mere concession to Irish sentiment, an Irish architect 
should be associated with an English architect in designing 
or carrying out the proposed public offices (College of Science) 
in Dublin. It resents the imputation, conveyed publicly, that 
in the opinion of the authorities of his Majesty's Treasury 
there is not in Ireland an architect of sufficient reputation and 
capacity to design and carry out such a work, as sole architect, 
in the usual manner. 


We do think that local ambitions and talent should be en- 
couraged in every possible way, and though the success of 
Irish architects hardly compares with that of Irish soldiers 
or legislators one would still argue for giving them their 
fullest chances in al] local matters It sounds like officious 
and unnecessary patronage to associate an English architect 
with an Irishman in the carrying out of local work even of 
an important kind. 


Ow Wednesday afternoon a musical service was rendered 
in the New Westminster Cathedral, which appears to have 
been a fairly satisfactory test of its acoustic qualities. In 
the apse was erected a platform extending midway to the 
space beneath tbe dome, Here were assembled a profes- 
sional band totalling about a hundred, and a still more 
numerous choir. Whilst wholly sacred in character, the 
programme included purely instrumental works, unaccom- 
panied choral pieces, and compositions in which both band 
and chorus joined, the object being to test the effect pro- 
duced in various parts of the huge building by different 
means. The general impression was one of satisfaction, 
though the present state of the cathedral hardly justified 
definite pronouncement of what the result will be some 


months hence. 


Rep has its value when used with a sparing hand, and a 
case in point occurred at the test service in the West- 
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tative decision of a superior Court ought to be obtained, and 
that if the Disused Burial Grounds Act, specially intended 
by Parliament to prevent these grounds from being built upon, 
were found to be defective it ought to be strengthened without 
delay. A sub-committee was appointed to deal with the 
matter, and it was mentioned that the case of Holy Trinity, 
Stepney, churchyard garden was still before the Consistory 


Court. 2 


‘THE Board of Education have decided, at the suggestion 


of -the Council of the Society of Arts, to hold during 
the early part of next year an Exhibition of Engraving and 
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Etching in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington. The exhibition will consist of examples of copper 
and steel engraving, including line mezzotint and 3 
(plain and coloured) aquatint and etching. The Board are 
being assisted in the selection and arrangement by an influ- , 
ential advisory committee, which held its first meeting at 
South Kensington on the 4th instant. The Secretary, Exhibi- 
tion of Engraving and Etching, Board of Education, South 
Kensington, S.W., will deal with any communications that 
may be sent to him respecting the exhibition. 
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plinth. 6 in. high—1,050 guineas (Litchfield)—this was pur- 
chased at the sale of the Earl of Lonsdale's collection some 
15 years ago for £350, and the price paid yesterday js 
nearly double the previous record. The other old Dresden 
groups and figures (24 lots in all) included a pair of groups 
of jays, on tree trunks with squirrels, on Louis XV. ormolu 
plinths, 14 in. high—165 guineas (Litchfield) ; ard a pair of 
groups of prancing horses, with male attendants in Turkish 
costume, 10% in. high—390 guineas (Partridge). There 
were also the following :—A suite of Louis XV. carved and 
gilt furniture, covered with old French tapestry with sub- 
jects from Asop's “ Fables," consisting of a settee and six 
fauteuils—95o guineas (Massey); and a suite of Louis XVI. 
carved and gilt furniture, covered with old French tapestry, 
with subjects from Æsop, consisting of a settee and four 
fauteuils—230 guineas (Philpot). Messrs. Christie also sold 
the same day valuable lace, old and modern, and objects of 
art and virtu from various sources, including a fine point- 
de-Venise flounce ä la rose, with an arabesque design, 4 
yards long, 11 in. deep—£350o (Blackman); and an 
Empire oblong gold box, the borders finely chased, the lid 
with a miniature of the Empress Marie Louise, by R. 


Jacques, 1812, inside the lid are miniatures of Napoleon I. 


and the King of Rome at the age of four, by the same, 
1815, presented by Napoleon to Maréchal Lefevre de 


Nouettes—420 guineas (Gall). 


A PORTRAIT group of three children, by J. S. Copley, was 
disposed of at Messrs. Robinson and Fisher's rooms last week 


for 305 guineas. 


AT a sale of engravings at Messrs. Christie's rooms last 
week the following were amongst the principal lots disposed 
of :—The Hon. Miss Bingham, after Sir J. Reynolds, by Bar- 
tolozzi. in colours—ı14 guineas; after George Romney ہے‎ 
Lady Hamilton as “ Nature," by H. Meyer, in colours—370 
guineas ; the same as a Bacchante, by C. Knight, in colours— 
210 guineas; Tumips and Carrots, in the Cries of London 
series after F. Wheatley, by T. Gaugain, in colours—118 


guineas. 


AT the last meeting of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association considerable discussion arose in reference to 
faculties recently granted by the Consistory Court for the 
erection of buildings on churchyards, some of which had even 
been laid out as public gardens. It was held that an authori- 
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(Devon and Exeter Architectural Society); Arthur Wakerley 
(Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects); Butler 
Wilson (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society). Repre- 
sentative of the Architectural Association (London)—Heny 
Thomas Hare, Fellow. Election of two Auditors 1902-1903 
—Louis Ambler, Fellow ; Hubert Springford East, Associate 
Standing Committees 1902-1903.—Art Standing Committee 
—Fellows—John Macvicar Anderson, F.R.S.E.; John 
James Burnet, A.R.S.A.; William Douglas Caróe MA. 
Cantab., F.S.A.; Thomas Edward Collcutt, James Sivewrigh 
Gibson, Henry Thomas Hare, Edward William Mountford, 
Andrew Noble Prentice, George Halford Fellowes ۲8, 
John William Simpson. Associates—Robert Shekle. 
ton Balfour, Arthur Thomas Bolton, Sidney Kyffin Greens. 
lade, John James Joass, Henry Vaughan Lanchester, Edmund 
Walter Wimperis. Literature Standing Committee—Fellows 
—John Bilson, F.S.A.; Alf. Wm. Stephens Cross, B.A. Can. 
tab. ; Alex. Graham, F.S.A.; Benjamin Ingelow, Wm. Alfred 
Pite. George Halford Fellowes Prynne, Richard Phen: 
Spiers, F.S.A.; Henry Heathcote Statham, Charles Harris 
Townsend, Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Oxon. Associates 
—Arthur Smyth Flower, M.A. Oxon, F.S.A.; Charles 
Herbert Reilly, M.A. Cantab. ; Professor Ravenscroft Ele 
Smith, Leslie Waterhouse, M.A. Cantab.; Arthur Mano 
Watson, B.A. Lond. ; Percy Scott Worthington, M.A. Oxon. 
Practice Standing Committee—Fellows—Thomas Batter- 
bury, Samuel Flint Clarkson, Frederick Emest Eales 
Ernest Flint, Christopher Harston, George Hubbard, F.S.A; 
Joseph Douglass Mathews, Walter Hilton Nash, James 
Osborne Smith, Edmund Woodthorpe, M.A. Oxon. As 
ciates—William H. Atkin-Berry, Charles Henry Brodie 
Max. Clarke, Edwin Richard Hewitt, Herbert Hard: 
wicke Langston, William Henry White. Science Standing 
Committee—Fellows—Thomas Blashill, Frederic Richard 
Farrow, James Sivewright Gibson, Francis Hooper 
William Edward Riley, Herbert Duncan Searles Wood, Alírel 
Saxon Snell, Benjamin Tabberer, Edmund ۸ 
M.A. Oxon.; Keith Downes Young. Associates—Stn' 
Benjamin Beale, Henry William Burrows, Max. Clarke 
Bernard John Dicksee, Edwin Richard Hewitt, Geo. Pearson. — 

The following were elected as Fellows (3):—Herber 
Phillips Fletcher (A. 1895), Assoc. M.InstC.E., FSI. o 
29, New Bridge Street, E.C., and Anglebay, West Hamp 
stead, N.W.; proposed by Professor T. Roger Smith, E. B 
l'Anson, and J. Douglass Mathews. Cathcart William Met 
ven, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C. E.. of Hampson's Buildings, Durban. 
Natal; nominated by the Council under Sections ۰ء‎ 
By-law 3. Frank Worthington Simon (Tite Prizeman 1885), 
of 16, Rutland Square, and 67, Great King Street, Edinbug: 
proposed by John Jas. Burnet, A.R.S.A., Huon A. Mater. 
and John Cotton. l 

Certain amendments and additions to the Institute Pap! 
“ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Compenuons 
proposed by the Council, were discussed and agreed لا‎ 5 
follows :—The following paragraph to be inserted m ee 
1:—The selection of an assessor should be made with 7 
greatest possible care, as the successful result of the wd 
tion will depend very largely upon his experience and abi! 
Clause 4 to be amended so as to read as follows ne : 
number, scale, and method of finishing of the required 0 
ings should be distinctly set forth, and they should n 
more in number, or to a larger scale, than necessary kis 0 
explain the design. If the assessor advises that E 7 
drawings are desirable, it should be so stated ; and su x " 
ngs should be uniform in size, number, mode of colour p : 
mounting. The following to be added to Clause 00 
important that the award of the assessor should bin i. 
to, unless there is some valid objection to the nis E | 
of the author of the selected design to carry out! p af 
as to which the assessor is satisfied. The setting que 
the assessor's award for any other reason constitutes a IE" — 
of faith on the part of the promoters. 


: weeks 
THE Westminster City Council decided at thet ae 
meeting to allow a statue of General Gordon 
porarily in St. Martin’s Place, subject ٥ the ۳ The statt 
Office of Works, during the forthcoming ul 
is a replica of Mr. Onslow Ford's statue 0 iet 
seated on a camel. The statue has been nion of its bei 
the readers of the Morning Post, with the eh Nile towar 
placed at Khartum, and it will be sent up f - 
the beginning of September. 


A DISCOVERY of interest to antiquaries has just been 
made at Croydon, during excavations which are being 
made on the estate of the late Mr. P. Crowley, F.Z.S. His 
estate has been acquired and is being developed by a land 
company, and a couple of days ago the workmen, in cutting 
through the hard sand, came upon three caves, about غ141‎ 
in depth and toft. to 12ft. in breadth, one having a tunnel 
4ft. high leading from it. Such underground chambers are 
common in Ireland and Scotland, but are rare in England. 
It has been suggested that they belong to the Neolithic age, 
and that they are prehistoric places of refuge. At present 
the only finds are a number of flints, some charcoal, and a 
singularly perfect hammer-head, with a beautifully drilled 
centre hole. 


Tue Barbican fire inquest was concluded on Tuesday before 
Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner. The jury found that the fire 
on the night in question (April 21st) broke out at the back 
portion of Nos. ro and 11, Barbican, and also that it had 
been smouldering some time before it was discovered. 
There was no evidence as to the cause of the outbreak, and 
no opinion was expressed as to whether the fire was acci- 
dentally or wilfully caused. The jury considered, however, 
that there had been no delay on the part of the Fire Brigade 
in reaching the fire. They added a rider to the effect that 
the recommendations of the Cripplegate fire inquest for 
keeping one engine under full steam at all the City stations 
should in future be complied with. "They also considered 
that street fire alarms should be distinguished by distinctive 
lamps throughout the metropolis; that an indicator should 
be placed on lamps nearest each hydrant showing the dis- 
tance and direction of the same. The jury deprecated the 
use of match-boarding for floors or ceilings, and recom- 
mended the authorities to offer a reward for the most 
efficient automatic fire alarm with a view to its adoption, 
and hoped that the Corporation would urge upon the Lon- 
don County Council the necessity for speedily carrying out 
the foregoing recommendations. 


——————9- op 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE fifteenth general meeting (business) of the session 

1901-1902 was held on Monday, oth June, 1902, Mr. 
Wm. Emerson, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the general meeting (ordinary) held on 
Monday, the 26th May, 1902, were confirmed. 

The decease was announced of Mr. Coutts Stone, Fellow, 
elected 1857. | 

The report of the scrutineers appointed by the annual 
general meeting to direct the election of the Council, Stand- 
ing Committees, etc., for the year of office 1902-3, was read 
and the following declared to be duly elected :—President— 
Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., Past Vice-President. Vice- 
Presidents—John Belcher, A.R.A., Vice-President; Thomas 
Edward Collcutt, Vice-President; Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A., 
President Manchester Society ; John Slater, B.A. Lond., Vice- 
President. Members of Council—Frank Thomas Baggallay, 
George Frederick Bodley, R.A., F.S.A. ; John James Burnet, 
A.R.S.A. (Glasgow) ; William Douglas Caróe, M.A. Cantab., 
F.S.A. ; William Milner Fawcett, M.A. Cantab., F.S.A., Past 
Vice-President (Cambridge); Ernest George. Past Vice-Pre- 
sident ; James Sivewright Gibson ; John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., 
(Kettering) ; George Enoch Grayson (Liverpool) ; Edward 
Augustus Gruning, Past Vice-President ; Edwin Thomas Hall, 
Edward William Mountford, Professor Beresford Pite, Geo. 
Halford Fellowes Prynne, Wm. Howard Seth-Smith, Richard 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A.; Leonard Stokes, Paul Waterhouse, 
M.A. Oxon. Honorary Secretary— Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A., Hon. Secretary. Associate-Members of Council 
—Robert Shekleton Balfour, Henry Vaughan Lan- 
chester, Walter John Nash Millard. Edmund Walter Wim- 
peris. Representatives of Allied Societies—George Cop- 
pinger Ashlin, R.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland); Horatio Kelson Bromhead (Glasgow 
Institute of Architects); Frank Caws (Northern Architectural 
Association); Charles Henry Channon (York Architectural 
Society); Edwin Wortley Montague Corbett (Cardiff, S. 
Wales and Monmouthshire Society); Arthur Harrison (Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association); Henry George Luff 
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enable the officer and firemen who were working by rope 
from the roof, and one of whom was inside on the floor, to 
pass out two women, who were handed down the ladder. 
Station Officer West at this point was overcome, and was 
dragged out on to the roof of the adjoining building. The 
smoke and flames prevented our men from attaining any 
further success by entering the building at this point. The 
only approach to the top floor was by a circular wooden 
staircase of light construction, which acted as a funnel for 
the smoke and flames and had the effect of entirely cutting 
off the escape of the people on the top floor. My informa- 
tion is that the fire was discovered at about 5 o'clock. We 
were called at 5.10, and I can only conclude from what I 
have heard and what I have seen that the call was a late 


one." 
On the report of the committee on the recent fire in the 


Barbican. 
Mr. Cohen moved its reference back. 


The Rev. F. Williams said that people in London were 
being roasted alive wholesale through the want of proper 
protection, and he knew of places in his constituency where 
there was rot a fire escape within a mile. 

Mr. Sidney Low declared that there was a lack of pro- 
gressiveness in their fire appliances as qompared with 
America and some Continental nations. 

Mr. Howell Williams said it had come to his knowledge 
that many appliances connected with fire protection which 
had been submitted to the committee were rejected because 
they were not backed by the chief officers. 

Mr. Gilbert pointed out that since he had been a member 
of the Fire Brigade Committee any invention which had 
been sent in had been most carefully considered and treated 


wholly on its merits. 
Mr. Cohen withdrew his amendment, and the report of 


the committee was adopted. 2 
Other business was transacted, and the Council adjourned. 


— AA 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHZEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DURHAM 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


IMHE first excursion of the season of this Society was made 
on the sth inst, when a large party visited a number of 
places round about Darlington, including Eryholme, Sock- 
burn, Drisdale, and Haughton-le-Skerne. The features of Ery- 
holme Church, situated nearly opposite Hurworth, on the 
Yorkshire side of the River Tees, were described by Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, of Hexham, who expressed the wish that the party 
had seen the church before it was restored. He gave an 
“account of the church as he saw it 16 years previously, and 
showed photographs of it. The church was Norman except 
the chancel and porch. No Norman windows now remained. 
After viewing the church and the fine landscape from the 
elevation on which the building stands, the visitors drove 
through the Tees at Neasham Ford to Sackburn Hall, the 
features of which Canon Greenwell described. He said that 
from its name and other causes he deemed it to have been a 
fortified place. There were evidences of the Angles settling 
there, and there were remains of pre-Conquest times. There 
were numbers of remains of things which had stood in the 
Cemetery, the sepulchral crosses and covers of graves being 
exceedingly interesting. In 883 Guthred, King of Northum- 
berland, gave Sackburn to St. Cuthbert, who had been instru- 
mental in saving him from slavery. It remained in the hands 
of the Church until the times of Bishop Flamberd, who, pro- 
bably about 1110. gave it to Roger de Conyers, whose descen- 
dants held it for some centuries, and who. though so 
numerous at one time, had become extinct. The gift was 
made on condition that a falchion was presented to each new 
Bishop. There was an ancient falchion at the Hall, but that 
was not of that period but later, The estate was given in 
consideration, it was said, of Conyers killing the great wyvern, 
or *worm," which devastated the country and killed man, 
woman, and child. "This falchion bv which the estate was 
held was presented first at Neasham Ford, where the Bishop 
entered the diocese, and later at Croft Bridge, the Bishop 
handing it back again. The falchion was handed round for 
examination by those present. Mr. Knowles put the date 
of the weapon at about 1200, there being few like examples 
in Europe. 
The party afterwards drove مغ‎ Dinsdale Church, and to 
Haughton-le-Skerne, and later they dined at the North- 


Eastern Hotel, Darlington. 


* 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HE members of the Council of the Administrative County 


of London reassembled on Tuesday afternoon after 
the Whitsuntide recess at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
the Chairman (Mr. McDougall) presiding. 


ELECTRICAL POWER-HORSE. 


On the recommendation of the Highways Committee, it 
was agreed to make application to Parliament in the next 
Session for powers to acquire the freehold of the leasehold 
portion of the site of the Pimlico Gasworks and certain 
premises in Pulford Street for the purpose of erecting an 
electricity generating station for the Council's tramways in 
the western half of London. 


TRAMWAY PURCHASE. 


At 4 o'clock a special meeting was held, when it was 
unanimously decided to purchase under the terms of the 
Tramways Act, 1870, the following lines:—(1) The Wool- 
wich and South-East London Tramways (the whole of the 
undertaking). (2) The lines authorised by the South Lon- 
don Tramways Company Act of 1881. (3) The London, 
Deptford, and Greenwich Tramways (the major part of the 


company's system). 
GAS CHARGES. 


The Public Control Committee recommended :—“ That 
the Parliamentary Committee ‘be instructed to promote 
legislation in the Session of 1903 for the purpose of secur- 
ing a substantial reduction in the price of gas supplied by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company north of the Thames." 

The recommendation was adopted. 


THE FIRE IN THE CITY. 


On the report of the Building Act Committee, a number 
of questions were asked in connection with the fatal fire 
in Queen Victoria Street on Monday last, and 

Dr. Longstaff (chairman of the committee). in reply, said 
that no certificate of the sufficiency of the means of escape 
from these premises in case of fire had been granted. He 
was informed that two buildings were involved. On the 
second and third floors of the building burnt there were 
about 25 persons. On the fourth floor the number would 
be about zo also. On the fourth floor there was no com- 
munication between the eastern and western building. غ1‎ 
was not a new workshop. and was not on the Home Office 
factory list, and had not been inspected by the officers. No 
particular attention had been called to this building. The 
ground and first floor were in the occupation of a shipping 
firm, which did not employ many people, whilst the second, 
third, and fourth floors were occupied by the electrical com- 
pany; and in buildings of this class where there were two 
separate occupants the difficulties of providing means of 
escape from fire were greater than in ordinary cases. 

In reply to questions on the report of the Fire Brigade 
Committee. 

Mr. Allen (chairman of the committee) said that both 
himself and every member of the committee and Council 
sympathised with the victims of this most distressing fire. 
(Hear, hear.) He had a short statement from Captain 
Wells, and later they would have a considered and more 
lengthy report. The following was Captain Wells's state- 
ment—“ A complete report of the fire in Queen Victoria 
Street yesterday afternoon will follow, but for your infor- 
mation the following facts may be of use. The Watling 
Street station was called at 5.10 p.m. by a casual passer-by. 
The officer did not wait for the horsing of the steamer, but 
in company with sufficient men took the hose-cart and 
escape and ran round to the scene of the fire. On arrival 
he saw that efforts were being made to hold tarpaulins and 
people being induced to jump. Knowing that the ladder 
he had with him was the ordinary escape ladder of the 
Brigade, 50 ft. in height, and was not sufficient to reach 
the top storeys. he concluded that jumping was the best 
method, and directed accordingly. Realising the position 
at once, he immediately sent back the message ' Brigade 
call.’ The effect of this message was to turn out a number 
of appliances, among others the long ladders from South- 
wark, Bishopsgate, and Holborn. The long ladder from 
Southwark arrived between 5.20 and 35.25, and was pitched 
to the window of the top floor where persons had been seen. 
The head of the ladder reached the window in time to 
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as, for instance, in the Cripplegate and the Barbican and the 
Dock centres. 

Our Committee wish to urge most emphatically that fire 
preventive legislation requires revision, and that to make it 
effective, it must be of a retrospective character, 

At the same time we should like to point out the personal 
responsibility which rests with the owners of the building and 
the employer of labour in seeing to the safety of the staff, and 
that this responsibility should be recognised and clearly 
defined by law. 

It is not the intention of the committee at short notice to 
define what are the reasonable requirements to limit loss of 
life, but it is the opinion of the committee that a ready and 
easy means of escape should be provided from the upper part 
of every building, in the County of London, both new and old 


We are, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
(On behalf of Fire Prevention Committee), 
ED. O. SACHS, Chairman. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Secretary. 


u وو‎ 


WHAT IS CONSTRUCTION. 


Court of Appeal (the Master of the Rolls and Lords 

Justices Mathew and Cozens-Hardy) last week heard the 
appeal in the action of John Harrison v. The Corporation ul 
Hartlepool. The plaintiff appealed from the refusal of the 
West Hartlepool County Court Judge to award him compen 
sation in respect of personal injuries. The question was 
whether, on the admitted facts, the plaintiff at the time of the 
accident was employed on a building “in the course of con 
struction by means of scaffolding.” The building was a refuse 
destructor, of which the walls consisted of open arches It 
was found that the wind and rain beating through the arches 
caused considerable inconvenience to the workmen engage? 
at the destructor, and it was resolved to fill them in with 
panels. While engaged in fixing the frames to hold these 
panels the plaintiff met with the accident. The County Court 
Judge held in the first place that the work upon which the 
plaintiff was engaged was not " construction," and secondi 
that a plank supported by two piles of slag was not E scaffold: 
ing.” He therefore refused to award him compensation, and 
hence the present appeal. 

On conclusion of the arguments, the Master of the Rol 
said the case must go back to the County Court Judge for 
him to state his view of the facts as to what was actually the 
work in question, and his reasons for holding that it was m 
“ construction.” On the second point raised by the plaintifs 
appeal, the Court was of opinion that they were bound bya 
decision of the House of Lords, in which it was laid down 
that a plank supported by two trestles was scaffolding, In 
the opinion of the Court a plank supported by two banks o 
slag or anything else was equally scaffolding, and therelore 
on that point they must hold the learned County Court Judge 
was wrong. 

Lords Justices Cozens-Hardy and Mathew concurred. 


سح 


“RESTORING” WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Wednesday ?! 


T ORD BALCARRES, M.P., presided on = 
of the Society 


Burlington House at the annual meeting 

for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. hi 
A paper, illustrated by a number of beautiful photograp : 
lantern slides, was read by Professor Lethaby on me 
minster Abbey and its Restorations.” By these “Testi” 
tions” the Professor claimed that the exterior of the Abos 
had been greatly injured ; many buildings had been destroy 
such as the Court of Star Chamber, and in more recent tas 
the process of “ restoration ” had been continued, and was pl 
proceeding in connection with the West Front. He سی‎ 
how different it would have been if all this energy MP us 
down and setting up had been steadily directed بی‎ 
last century to a system of patching, staying, and Vor 
sort of a building dentistry. Even yet, if they could arres a 
process of so-called improvement, which was slowly ree? ^ 


1 it ۱ «is, an 
over the whole building like a sort of deadly we 
substitute mere daily carefulness, much might be en 
for future ages. Great national buildings, like the a mo 


St. Mark's, Rheims, and Westminster Abbey, Were js 
than works of art ; they embodied the souls of ancient peop 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GARDEN WARE BY MESSRS. DOULTON. 
E publish some capital examples of garden ware from the 
interesting exhibition of Messrs. Doulton's showrooms, 
Lambeth. The refined and pleasing design of the sundial 
pillars, flower pedestals. and vases cannot fail to attract the 
favourable notice of architects. That the detail is carried 
out in a kind of up-to-date eclecticism will perhaps not lessen 
this attraction. The admirable ware. manufactured for arti- 
ficial ponds, edgings, seats, etc.. show that Messrs. Doulton 
have developed a very satisfactory tone of work. 


HAWICK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 
MURRAY AND FORRESTER, ARCHITECTS. 


It is not often that a second premiated design touches so 
excellent a quality as this. It is some matter for regret that 
so pleasing and characteristic a design has missed the chance 
of being carried out. The site is in a prominent position 
overlooking the river Tweed on the main road leading from the 
railway station. The building is of three storeys, containing. 
on the basement floor, the ladies’ reading-room, store, work- 
shop, and caretaker's apartments ; on the ground floor, lending 
and reference libraries, reading and news rooms, and 
librarian's office; and on the upper floor, a large room for 
lectures or exhibitions, and the librarians residence. The 
style of architecture is Scottish Renaissance of the 17th 
century, with walls of local stone—random rubble with hewn 
dressings—and the roofs covered with grey slates. 


CHURCH OF 5. ETHEBERGA, KEIGHLEY. 


This work has been carried out very satisfactorily by local 
contractors. The external walls are faced with self-bedded 
delfstone wall stone, and the ashlar dressings are of local 
sandstone and briasted. © The roofs are covered with dark 
blue Westmoreland slates. The interior joiners work is of 
best red Petersburg left from the plane. ' 


A COTTAGE ON THE CLIFF, ROTTINGDEAN. 
P. B. FREEMAN, ARCHITECT. 


In our text will be found sketches of a quaint little cottage 
just completed on the cliff near Rottingdean. The plaster 
and wood detail inside are interesting, and we give a jotting 
or two of it, | À ۵ ١ 


وچ 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET FIRE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


DEAR SIR, —The sad loss of life at the General Electric 
Company's premises in Queen Victoria Street claims public 
attention in more than an ordinary manner. 

It is notorious that many office and warehouse buildings 
must necessarily be used temporarily for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and that individual rooms or floors have frequently to 
serve as workshops. l ۱ 

Legislation, as it stands to-day, gives the public authorities 
considerable control over specific classes of buildings erected 
for specific purposes, but there .is little or no control 
exercised as to the use of buildings or parts of buildings 
for purposes other than those for which they were originally 
intended. It is in such buildings that. the congregation of 
a large number of workers becomes exceedingly perilous, and 
the sad loss of life en this and other occasious, only too 
clearly shows the absolute necessity of greater Severity in con- 
trolling the use to which such buildings are put. 

The serious loss of life on this occasion, following so shortly 
upon a series of deaths in buildings partially used as business 
premiscs, and partially used as tenements (we should here par- 
ticularly refer to the fires at Hackney and St. Luke's), make it 
evident that revision in the interest of human safety is re- 
quired in more than one direction, Że, especially in shops 
with dwelliugs above. Combined with this we have a num- 
ber of large fires in which there has been no loss of life 
but in which a vast quantity of property has been destroyed, 
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rotate from a common centre, where the public hall and a 
universal emporium is situated, all supplies being carried 
by means of pneumatic tubes to the houses, and all refuse 
expelled in the same manner. Such luxuries as electrical 
hurricanes for cleaning the houses, ozone zephyrs, and tele- 
pathic news waves are, of course, quite a few years ahead, 
as is also the millennium, but the idea suggests a radical change 
in the scheme of housing the future populations of the earth, 
which may be either embodied or suggested in Mr. Kelsey's 
model city. The novel lines which are selected by Mr. 
Kelsey for innovation wil] deal more with the grouping of the 
buildings of a city with regard to the convenience of the 
public than with radical changes suggestive of improvements 
based upon a wider grasp of future needs. So far as these 
will go there will be much improvement of the regular kind 
demonstrated. In the first place there is to be an official 
centre, in which each building will contribute to general 
unity and utility. Police, fire, and hospital buildings are all 
to be contiguous, as their relations to each other naturally 
suggest, and there is a hint given that this idea of grouping 
will be carried out in ways that will mean the centralisation of 
the forces of municipal life in a way not hitherto dreamed of. 
There is also to be a grouping of all the intellectual utilities, 
meaning the formation of a centre for schools, town library, 
museum, lecture hall, art and technical schools, and other 
features of an educational character. There can be no doubt 
that such a grouping would be conducive to the intellectual 
development of the ‘people. The atmosphere of such sur- 
roundings could not fail to tell upon the student, who would 
be able to find that co-ordination of enjoyment and toil from 
intellectual pursuits which forms the perfect mind. There 


AN ART COMPETITION. 


HE management of the Universal Exhibition to be held in 
St. Louis, U.S.A., to commemorate the purchase in 3 

of Louisiana “by which a territory greater in extent and 
natural resources than that of the original 13 States was added 
to the Federal Union," desire to obtain an artistic emblem 
The design must be executed either in 
It is to be adapted for use as the official 
seal of the exhibition, as a medal, as a letter-head for stationery, 
as a poster, and for any other purpose connected with the 
If 

colours are employed, these must be limited to red, blue, 
yellow, and white. To the author of the design which is 
selected as the best by a jury of seven members (two painters, 
two sculptors, two architects, and a historian), the exhibition 
authorities will award a prize of $2,000, the chosen design 
then becoming their property. The following gentlemen 
have been appointed to serve as members of the jury :—Mr. 
Frederick Dielman, president National Academy of Design, 
New York; Mr. John La Farge, president of the 
Society of American Artists, New York; Mr. J. Q. A. 
Ward, president of the National Sculpture Society, New York ; 
Mr. Lorando Taft, president of the Society of Western Artists, 
Chicago; .Mr. Charles F. McKim, president of the Ameri- 
Institute of Architects, New -York; Mr. Wilson 
Eyre, president Philadelphia Chapter American Institute of 
Architects, Philadelphia ; and Professor Alcee Fortier, president 
If the 


design is in circular relief, it must have a diameter of 20 ins. ; 


illustrating this event. 
relief or in colour. 


dignified expression of the purposes of the exhibition. 


can 


of the Louisiana Historical Society, New Orleans. 


if not circular it must have slightly greater surface dimen- 
sions. It must show the style of lettering and the date, and, 
since it ınay be employed for a medal, the recommendation is 
made that a design for the reverse side should also accompany 
it. If from the sketches submitted it should be thought proper 
to make a poster to be reproduced in colour, the drawing 
must be upon canvas or carton. . The greatest freedom may be 
exercised by artists in the treatment of the subject, the only 
condition being that the completed work shall be artistic, 
appropriate, effective, and susceptible of employment in the 
various forms already mentioned, and that it shall also sym- 
bolise the great historical event to be commemorated. This 
was, in brief, the acquisition from France in 1803, of a ter- 
ritory which gave the United States permanent control of the 
great waterway, the Mississippi River. Designs are to be de- 
livered in New York between November 1 and 5, 1902, under 
regulations which may be obtained from the resident repre- 
sentative in the United Kingdom of the Universal Exposi- 
tion, Mr. George F. Parker, Sanctuary-house, Tothill-street, 


Westminster, ۰ ۱ : 


will be models of the most perfect institutions in the world 
in the way of asylums and hospitals, complete systems of 
transportation, subterranean, aerial, and surface. There are 
to be models of harbours, wharves. and vessels of the most 
up-to-date character and of distributory systems much in 
advance of the pneumatic facilities now in existence. 
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` ANEW MANX BUILDING. 


THE BANK AND THE BUILDING. 


TANDING on the corner of Athol Street and Prospect 
Hill, Douglas, the new head offices of the Isle of Man 
Banking Company were opened on Monday last. 

The architect of the new building is Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A., and an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The masonry is of light grey granite from Aber- 
deen, so light as to appear almost pure white in the bright 
sunshine. The building is in the Italian Renaissance style, 


Length 80 feet by 60 feet, and height from the pavement at the 
corner 55 feet. The first stage of the wall is constructed of 
large blocks of granite with bevelled edges. The windows on 
the ground floor are arched with massive keystones, each win- 
dow being surmounted by a square panel of polished granite, 
while at the first floor windows there is a moulded cornice 
projecting over an enriched frieze. The facade is embel- 
lished by medallions of polished granite on the faces of the 
piers. The frieze under the main cornice has beautifully 
modelled ornament, carved out of solid granite, and the upper 
finish of the facade consists of balustrading in granite. The 
entrance to the banking premises is in the corner between 
the two streets, consisting of wide doorway with rusticated 
columns and carved pediment. The ancient arms of the 
Kings of Man (the Viking ship) are engraved in polished 
granite in the centre panel over the pediment. The corner 
of the building is treated in a circular form above the ground 
floor, the cornice being supported on four lonic columns with 
moulded bases and carved capitals. The entrance door gives 
access to a circular vestibule paved with black and white 
marble. and having the walls entirely of polished rose granite. 
The ceiling is dome shaped. of richly-modelled and decorated 
plaster. Passing through the vestibule. the banking hall is 
reached through mahogany and glass doors. This chamber 
measures 50 feet by 38 feet, and is 25 feet high in the centre. 
The walls are entirely lined with marble. the architraves and 
pediments of the doors being of Pavonazza, and the walls 
are of Norwegian marble. Four columns of Pavonazza 
marble support the central dome, which is of stained glass 
and modelled plaster work. Local colour is given the dome 
by views of places of interest on the island, and these views 
are representative of each town in which the bank has a 
branch. The side walls have eight pilasters of marble oppo- 


ووو 


PLANS FOR A MODEL CITY. 


HROUGH the proposed model city to be exhibited by Mr. 
A. Kelsey at St. Louis during the Exposition of 1903 at- 


tention will be forcibly directed to the possibility of building 
modern cities upon vastly improved lines to those which have 


been heretofore in vogue (writes Bernard Gilette in the Gal- 
veston News). For centuries past man, with his apelike pro- 
pensity, has been building cities without any possible sugges- 
tion of a plan, cumbering the earth with vast aggregations 
of shops and dwellings, thrown together at random, as the 
exigencies of the situation demanded. It now seems to have 
occurred to at least one individual that it is time to call a 
halt to this methodless action, and to draft plans for a city 
before building it as men have been doing for ages past. 
The subject is one well worthy of attention by the forthcoming 
convention of architects, which will be held next year at St. 
Louis, according to the present plans. Jules Verne recently 
remarked that all the things he had dreamed a quarter of 
a century ago had been realised by scientists of the twentieth 
century. In like manner the apparently extravagant imagina- 
tive ideas of the poet and novelist have been realised over 
and over again. The “ aerial navies grappling in the central 
blue,” “the parliament of men—the federation of the world.” 
and other projections of the immortal author of “ Locksley 
Hall” now are all on the point of being realised. Bellamy, 
in his “Looking Backward,” does not formulate any definite 
plan for building a city, but in “The Story of the Millennium,” 
by Arthur Field, a plan is given by means of which the ideal 
city may be built. This plan consists of streets formed of 
moving platforms in the shape of ellipses, the ends of which 
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the lock, adding. amid laughter, “ It is the very first key of 
the kind that I ever had presented to me that did.” 

The absence, through illness, of the President of the Infir- 
mary (Mr. William Mallinson), who has taken the keenest 
interest in the work, was sincerely regretted. His place was 
taken by Mr. Fred Eastwood, the hon. secretary, who, after 
a statement by the secretary (Mr. Bate). reviewing the history 
of the institution and the extension scheme, briefly addressed 
the gathering. No hospital, he said, was better equipped for 
the treatment of all curable diseases. But he reminded them 
that to maintain 140 beds an extra income of at least £1,000 
a year would be required. 


o o cs‏ )تست 


THE NILE DAMS AND RESERVOIRS, 


IR Benjamin Baker delivered a lecture on “The Nile 

Dams and Reservoirs,” at the Royal Institution on the 

6th inst., the Prince and Princess of Wales and a very large 

and distinguished company being present, and the whole of 
the available space in the theatre was occupied. 

Before the lecture (we quote from the Times report) their 
Royal Highnesses spent a quarter of an hour in the library, 
where a few interesting experiments had been arranged. 
Lord Rayleigh showed a sensitive flame taking the place of 
the ear in a telephonic circuit and responding to every sound 
passing over the wires. Sir William Crookes displayed some 
of the wonderful and beautiful phenomena of electric dis 
charge in high vacua with which his name will always be asso- 
ciated. Professor Macfadyean showed some of the more 
striking phenomena of bacteriology, such as phosphorescent 
bacteria and bacteria which have preserved their vitality after 
months of exposure to the temperature of liquid air. Pro- 
fessor Dewar repeated some of his experiments in the con- 
densation of rarified gases by extreme cold, showed the almost 
instantaneous production of a very high vacuum in a tube 
through which the electric current was passing by the 20۱0۳ 
cation of liquid air to the exterior, and exhibited air in the 
solid state. But the most striking and novel experiment con- 
sisted in the production of a fountain of liquid air rising to 
the height of about six feet and illuminated from above. The 
jet broke into spray and the falling drops produced the most 
beautiful condensation effects, in part evaporating and ۳ 
ducing the phenomena of cloud formation at great altitudes, 
and in part falling back upon the table, and giving the effect 
of the rolling masses of cloud in an Alpine valley. Finally 
the spray was allowed to fall into water, where it produced 
miniature icebergs and the general aspect of a Polar sea 

Afterwards, the Prince of Wales, as vice-patron, having 
taken the chair in the lecture’ theatre, Sir Benjamin Baker 
proceeded. 

Speaking of the Nile dams and reservoirs he said that Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, last Christmas, when riding across the hot 
and dusty desert betwen Aswán and the Nile reservoir works 
incidentally remarked that, after all, there was no climate 
like England's; and as for rain, why, it did good and hurt 
nobody. Glancing around at the apparently limitless desert 
on all sides of them, the hills and valleys, beautiful in form, 
but doomed for all time to remain of uniform bumt-brick hue, 
bare of trees and of the many-coloured growths which adom 
a rainy country, one could not but reflect how puny were the 
efforts of man when attempting to combat any decree of 
nature. The desert lands of Egypt would remain desert 
however many millions of pounds were expended 8 Nile 
reservoirs. All that man could do was to extend somewhat 
the narrow strip of green running along the banks of the 
Nile, and to render that and the other low-lying lands mor 
productive than they were at present with a scanty Suppl 
of water. The Nile reservoir at Aswán would contain over 
1,000 million tons of water—more than enough water for one 
years full domestic supply to every city, town, and ors 
in the United Kingdom with its 42 million inhabitants. The 
great Nile reservoir and dam at Aswán, the b e at Asyut 
and various supplementary works in the way of distributing 
canals and regulators were designed with the ob} 
of mitigating the existing evils, by supplying 1n summer © 
larger volume of water at a higher level in the canals: ‘ 
that not only could more land be irrigated, but that یی‎ 
in lifting water would be saved. By far the most importan 
of the works constructed to enable the water stored UP : 
the great reservoir to be utilised to the greatest dip 
was the barrage across the Nile at Asyut, about 250 a 
above Cairo, which was begun by Sir John Aird and Co. 


site the four centre columns, The colour of the marble is 
light rose and white, and has a bright appearance. The 
beauty of the marble is not the only reason for its employ- 
ment, as, having a highly-polished surface, it will always keep 
clean and sanitary, and it is lasting and fire-proof. The floor 
of the banking hall is of squares of black and white marble. 
À door in the centre of the banking hall leads to the directors 
room. غ1‎ measures 30 feet by 16 feet, and is 15 feet high. 
The ceiling is panelled in oak, and there is a high dado, also 
of oak panets. The managers room measures 24 feet by 
16 feet, and also has a high dado of mahogany. The maho- 
gany work of this room is a fine piece of workmanship. The 
 secretary's room overlooks the public office, and there are, 
also, on the ground floor, a waiting room, stationery room, and 
clerks’ cloak room. The basement floor consists of steel- 
lined strong rooms, book safes, and plate room ; also heating 
chamber, coal cellar, &c. The counters and screens in the 
banking hall are designed by the architect in the Italian 
Renaissance style, in keeping with the rest of the building. 
The upper floors are arranged as offices, and, like the rest of 
the building, are elaborately finished. The work has been 
done mainly by Manx labour, and has been carned out with- 
out an accident to life or limb, and without even the breaking 
of a granite block. The sub-contractor was Mr. Robert ۰ 
Douglas. 


purae poat ھا از سے سس‎ i M nn 


HUDDERSFIELD INFIRMARY EXTENSION. 


T HE Board of the Huddersfield Infirmary had already—in 

1896—carried out alterations and additions to the old 
building at a cost of £15,272. This, including a new laundry, 
new baths, and an entire renewal of the drainage system, 
formed the first instalment of an extension scheme which could 
only be completed by the demolition of the south wing and 
the erection of a large building in its place. For this latter 
part of the project—the need of which had become more 
pressing with the growth of the town— £8,000 was required, 
and a public appeal for that amount was issued. This was 
in Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee year. A few days later 
the President of the Infirmary received a letter from Colonel 
Carlile enclosing a cheque for 48,000, “in commemoration 
of Her Majesty's long reign.” Not a single condition accom- 
panied the gift, and the Board proceeded at once with the 
erection of the building, henceforth to be known as the “ Car- 
lile Wing.” With this sudden accession of fortune the Board 
were able to project their ımaginations a little further into 
the future, and to recognise in so many words what had 
already been tacitly acknowledged, that to provide for the 
requirements that are sure to arise within a reasonable time 
it would be necessary to make several costly additions to 
their original plans. The enlarged scheme, which has now 
been completed, has increased the present capacity of the In- 
firmary to about 140 beds. The Carlile Wing is three storeys 
high in addition to the basement. 1: includes, among other 
accommodation, accident rooms, out-patients’ department, a 
comfortable children’s ward with 28 beds, a boys’ ward with 
six beds, two abdominal wards with eight beds, a men's medi- 
cal ward with 16 beds, two operating theatres, anaesthetic and 
sterilising wards, and isolation wards with three beds. A 
mortuary, post-mortem and pathological rooms are also pro- 
vided in a detached building. Various structural alterations 
in the interior of the old building have been necessitated, and 
the institution has been fitted up with the electric light in 
all its departments. The munificence of Col. Carlile proved 
infectious, and in March of last year the Board received an 
anonymous contribution of £7,000. This, it need hardly 
be said, “afforded inexpressible relief at a time when the 
prospect of a very heavy debt seemed inevitable.” These later 
extensions and alterations have cost 422,328, and, including 
the £15,272 spent on the improvements completed in 1896, 
the total sum expended has been £37,600. So far, there 
has been received in donations, interest, and other forms 
435.590, so that £2,000 is still wanted. Working men in 
the district (mainly connected with the P.S.A. movement) 
have borne the cost of a complete outfit of the Rontgen rays, 
and Mr. John Sykes, of Acre House, has given a Finsen lamp 
for the treatment of lupus. 

The new wing was inaugurated on Wednesday. A gold 
key was presented to Colonel Carlile by the architect (Mr. 
Ben Stocks) on behalf of himself and the contractors. Col. 
Carlile proceeded to the door and opened it from the outside, 
and on his return told the company that the key actually fitted 
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sufficient to meet the present 


This is a little in excess 


States, and the prospects of a continuous supply would be 
more favourable if the waste was reduced to a minimum, 
which can be effected only by giving increased attention to 
But, even then, it 


would take many years to repair the evil effects of former 


reckless prodigality. Within the next few years America 


will find its surplus timber available for export continually 


diminishing by reason of the increasing home demand, espe- 
cially for paper-making purposes. 


British forests, until within a comparatively recent period, 
furnished large supplies of oak and other hard woods, but 
with the gradual diminution of the British forest area there 
has been a growing scarcity of these classes of. timbers, 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in prices, with the 
result that supplies of hard-woods from other countries, 
including Australia, have become an urgent necessity. 


British softwoods have always been limited in quantity, and 


the British market has for many years become dependent on 
supplies from Northern Europe and America, especially the 
kinds, mostly pine, suitable for flooring, shelving, and similar 
purposes. There is little or no possibility of an increased 
supply of British-grown timber, the area available for forestal 
purposes in the United Kingdom being limited. 

Dr. W. Schlich, Inspector-General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India, states that, after careful investigation, he has 
arrived at the conclusion that so far as pine and other soft 
wcods are concerned, the danger of deficient supply is almost 
at hand. At present the great exporting countries are the 
United States, Canada, Scandinavia, and Russia, and in each 
of these the signs of exhaustion have become so apparent that 
the work of forest conservation has become a pressing neces- 
sity. There may be no heavy falling-off in the supplies, as a 
wbole, during the next few years, but there will be little, if 
any, increase, and this, in view of the annually augmented 
demand, will virtually amount to a continually increasing 
shortage. This should prove the opportunity of the Com- 
monwealth, with its wealth of spare land which, under 
scientific forest culture, would make a remunerative return, 
albeit, the process would naturally be slow at the outset. 

In the States of the Commonwealth the greater portion of 
the various timbers, both hard and soft, required for indus- 
trial purposes are imported, the oversea supplies being 
obtained chiefly from New Zealand, America, and Northern 
Europe. These latter are mostly soft woods, the imports of 
hard woods being chiefly of an inter-State character. The 
values of the imports and exports during 1900-1 are shown 
below :— l 

AUSTRALIAN TIMBER TRADE, 1900-1. 


Imports, Exports. 

4 
New South Wales e.» 547,520 139,512 
Queensland ... dt s.e 26,332 18,153 
- South Australia € ... 269,368 67,458 
Tasmania bos eee 23,246 42,213 
Victoria ۱ ae wee 569,163 35,766 
Western Australia... es 53,274 458,864 
Total ` 1,488,903 761,966 


This represents a total trade of £ 2,250,869, against 
452,043.755, in the previous year; and 1,686,357, in 1898-9. 
Although the exports do not rapidly expand, the tendency of 
values is invariably upwards as indicated below :— 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBER EXPORTS. 


1896-97 1898-99 1900-1. 
4 2 4 
New South Wales wee 59,786 110,264 139,512 
Queensland bs ins 7.816 7,182 18,153 
South Australia ۰ 52,861 65,955 67,458 
Tasmania - . 35,656 27,420 — 42,213 
Victoria ... T es 11,677 24,581 35,766 
Western Australia »هه‎ 241,931 326,306 458,864 


۱ Total 409,727 561,708 761,966 
In 1890-1 the total value of the exports was £277,882. 
Of the New South Wales exports, the locally produced 


billion superficial feet, 
annual demand for the home market and export for fifty years. 
He also estimates the annual increment by growth at over 300 
billion feet, and reckons that one-tenth, or 3o billion feet, 
consists of merchantable timber. 
of the annual demand of the American sawmills; but, after 
allowing for the amount destroyed by fire and other sources 
of loss, it is considered probable that the yearly growth does 
not balance the annual drain on the forests of the United 


the practical work of forest conservation. 


the winter of 1898 and completed this spring. In general 
principle this work resembled the old barrage at the apex 
of the Delta; but in details of construction there was no 
similarity nor in material, as the old work was of brick and 
the new one of stone, The total length of the structure was 
2,7 50ft., or rather more than half a mile, and it included ۲ 
arched openings of 16ft. 4in. span, capable of being closed 
by steel sluice-gates 16ft, in height. The object of the work 
was to improve the present perennial irrigation of lands in 
Middle Egypt and the Fayoum, and to bring an additional 
area of about 300,000 acres under such irrigation, by throw- 
ing more water at a higher level into the great Ibrahimiyah 
Canal, whose intake was immediately above the barrage. 
The piers and arches were founded upon a platform of 
masonry 87ft. wide and ıoft. thick, protected up and down 
by a continuous and impermeable line of cast iron grooved 
and tongued sheet piling, with cemented joints. This piling 
extended into the sand bed of the river to a depth of 23ft. 
below the upper surface of the floor, and thus cut off the 
water and prevented the undermining action which caused 
so much trouble and expense in the case of the old barrage. 
The height of the roadway above the floor was 41ft., and the 
length of the piers up and down stream s1ft. The river bed 
was protected against erosion for a width of 6716 up stream 
by stone pitching, with clay  puddle underneath to 
check infiltration, and down stream for a similar 
width by stone pitching, with an inverted filter-bed under- 
neath, so that any springs which might arise from the head 
of water above the sluices should not carry sand with them 
from underneath the pitching. The Aswán dam was not a 
solid wall, but was pierced with sluice openings of sufficient 
area for the flood discharge of the river, which might amount 
to 15,000 tons of water per second. There were 180 such 
openings, mostly 23ft. high by 6ft. 6in. wide; and were sub- 
ject to heavy pressure when being moved, they were of the 
well-known Stoney roller pattern. The total length of the 
dam was about 114 mile; the maximum height from founda- 
tion about r3oft. ; the difference of level of water above and 
below, 67ft.; and the total weight of masonry over one 
million tons. Navigation was provided for by a “ ladder " of 
four locks, each 26oft. long by 32ft. wide. 

The lecture was illustrated by many beautiful photographic 
lantern slides, by means of which the audience were enabled 
to understand the immense difficulties of the undertaking, and 
the labour involved in it, better than they could have done 


from an oral description. 


—————— pogo 


THE AUSTRALIAN TIMBER TRADE IN 1gor.* 


OREST conservation is likely to receive more attention 
among Australians in the future than in the past. Out- 

side Western Australia its importance has not been generally 
recognised, and even in that State the necessity for care in 
depleting the sources of Jarrah and Karri timber supply has 
too frequently become overlooked. At the present time the 
Commonwealth imports of timber largely exceed in value the 
exports, despite the valuable shipments, representing a total 
of £458,864 during 1900-1, from Western Australia ; the bulk 
of the oversea imports representing soft woods not grown in 
any of the Australian States. Had the natural timber 
resources of the Commonwealth not been so systematically 
neglected in the past, the necessity for imported woods would 
have been less felt, there being numerous districts in which 
pine and other soft timbers can be readily grown. Again, 
there has been a continuous waste of the more valuable kinds 
of native woods. Had the commercial value of these been 
earlier recognised, it is possible that their indiscriminate 
destruction would have experienced a check. In most of the 
States official enquiries have led to discouraging reports of 
the existing conditions and prospects of the timber resources 
in each, and proved beyond all question the necessity for 
drastic measures to stay the work of destruction, provide for 


and arrange for replanting the devastated areas with young 
trees of suitable character. 

In a previous review it was pointed out that for many years 
to come Northern Europe, Canada, and the United States 
must remain the chief factors in the world’s timber supply, also 
that, respecting the timber resources of the United States, Mr. 
Henry Gannett, chief geographer of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey, estimates the existing supply at 1.380 


*From the “ Year Book of Australia ” (Sydney, N.S.W.). 


- the conservation of the scanty remaining supply of timber, 
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almost entirely to reserve in case of fire, though some of it 
is used for blowing the bellows of the great organ, and some 
for actuating hydraulic lifts. The pumping machinery em- 
ployed is of an antiquated pattern, and most of it dates from 
the earliest days of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. A 
certain amount of water, when it has been used for general 
purposes in the grounds, eventually finds its way back to the 
boating lake, and the cycle of operations is repeated. ۵ 
greater part, however, is lost by evaporation, absorption into 
the ground, or by being delivered into the sewers or main 
culvert. In spite of the antiquated nature of the pumping 
machinery, it runs smoothly and well. "The engines certainly 
have not the appearance of having been at work for nearly 
fifty years, and of having done a fairly heavy duty all the time. 
Of course, as compared with a waterworks, the Crystal Palace 
water arrangements are not on a very extended scale, although 
there are at least twenty-five miles of piping of one sort or 
another connected with the water supply. Some of these 
pipes are as much as 3 feet in diameter. What is remarkable, 
however, is that there should be all this machinery in con- 
nection with one single establishment, a circumstance which 
appears to be unique. 


——— 9 OCOD 


TRADE NOTES. 


N PREPARATION for the Coronation extensive altera- 
tions and improvements have been made at the Colonial 
Office, and included in these is a Waygood Electric Lift of the 
very latest pattern. This lift was specially ordered to be in 
time for the dinner given to the Colonial Premiers last Friday, 
and it is gratifying to know that this work was entrusted to an 
entirely British firm. mE 


THE new Isolation Hospital, Chadwell Heath, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. | 


THE Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company are com- 
pleting the erection of a fine block of offices in ۵ 
Street, Liverpool, from the designs of the Company's archi- 
tect, and the partition walls are being erected by the Fireproof 
Plate Wall Company, Limited, of Manchester. 


Messrs. J. Weeks & Co., Limited, of King's Road, Chelsea, 
have recently received orders to fix their heating apparatus 
in the new East Galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. The warming of the extension of the 
Lion House in the Zoological Society's Gardens, Regents 
Park. London. and of the new seed warehouse for Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch & Sons at the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, have 
also been entrusted to the same firm. 


THE inhabitants of Crakehall, Wenslevdale, Yorkshire, have 
given instructions to Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu 
facturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, to erect a new hour-striking 
clock in the parish church to commemorate the coronation of 
King Edward the Seventh. 


ere AY ——— 


JOTTINGS. 


A NEW vicarage at Sutton is being erected on a site in New 
Street by Mr. Thomas Woods, of St. Helens, from plans by 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, Liverpool. It will be of 
red Ruabon bricks, with a red tile roof. The total cost 
will be about £2,500. 


THE Wakefield City Electrical Engineer has advised that 
to cope with the work during the winters of 1902-3-4 centa": 
extensions will have to be carried out at the Corporation 
electricity works at a cost of about £15,000. The question 
of borrowing such an amount has been referred to a sub 
committee. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has written to Mr. Hall Caine, making 4 
generous proposal relating to free libraries in the Isle of Man. 
His offer is conditional upon the active co-operation of t 
Manx people, and the sympathy and support of the Manx 
Legislature. Mr. Caine is asking for time to formulate 4 
scheme, which will benefit the whole island, and he appeals 
for such co-operation as may enable him to lay a practica 
plan before Mr, Carnegie. 


timbers represented £99,401 ; the Victorian native timbers, 
£11,339; and tha Western Australian woods, £ 458.864. 


The South Australian export trade consisted principally of 


The values of the exports to the United Kingdom 


re-exports. 
were as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBER EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


1900-1. 
New South Wales 7,036 
Queensland e ss 675 
South Australia 7 - ET ires 
Tasmania Du 
Victoria 40 
Western Australia 187,464 

Total 195,215 


In 1900-1 the value of the Western Australian timber 
exports to Cape Colony was £70,812, and to Natal كر‎ 23,987 ; 
against £40,462 and £48,559 respectively during the pre- 
vious year. There is a steadily increasing probability that 
on the conclusion of the war in South Africa an enormous 
demand for Australian hardwoods, especially the ant resist- 
ing kinds, will spring up, The absence of proper roads and 
the difficulties connected with the navigation of inland rivers 
have prevented any attempt at utilising the vast forest wealth 
of South and Central America save to a limited extent, and 
at one time it was anticipated that the South American coastal 
districts would furnish a market for Australian timbers, but up 
to the present Argentina has been the only customer, her 
purchases of Western Australian woods having risen rapidly, 
the value in 1900-1 being £53,218, against £2,955 during 
the previous year. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE WATER SYSTEM. 


۸ \ interesting visit was made by the members and asso- 
| ciates of the Society of Engineers on Wednesday to 
the pumping stations and works connected with the water 
system of the Crystal Palace, and the new roof over the centre 
transept. It will doubtless be a matter of surprise to all to 
learn that the ordinary amount of water requisite for the 
needs of the Crystal Palace varies between 250,000 gallons 
and 300,000 gallons per day throughout the year. This is 
enough—at 3o gallons per head—for the supply of a town 
of from 8.000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The amount leaves out 
of account altogether any which may be used for dietetic pur- 
poses. Such water is obtained from another source than that 
from which the general supply is drawn. For the most part 
the Crystal Palace depends for its water supply upon the 
amount of rainfall collected from its grounds—nearly 0 
acres, including the roofs, are available as catchment area— 
and supposing a rainfall of 25 in. a year, which is the amount 
calculated by the authorities, the total rainfall is over 7 
million gallons. Of. course, only a proportion of this is 
caught, and the actual amount used is about go million gallons. 
Some .of this is used twice over, so that the actual amount of 
water in circulation is less than this. In dry years the supply 
is not equal to the demand, and the mains of the Lambeth 
Water Company are drawn upon. : The average quantity 
taken from this source is about 10 million gallons. In 1900 
it was between 13 and 14 million gallons—an expensive sub- 
stitute for rain-water.. Naturally enough, seeing the elevation 
of the Crystal Palace and the huge tanks at its southern end, 
the water company charges high rates for water supplied. In 
fact, the company does not care much about supplying at all, 
even at the price it charges—ıs. per 1,000 gallons. Taken 
at this price the average expenditure of the Crystal Palace 
on water is some £500 a year, and the amount purchased 
forms but little more than one-tenth of the total consumption. 
The drainings from nearly all the land within the Palace 
boundaries falls by gravitation to the boating lake, which 
forms, as a fact, the main storage reservoir. Its area is some 
534 acres, and its depth varies from 6 feet to و‎ feet. Its sur- 
face 1s, at an average. 155 feet below the mean level on which 
the Palace itself is built. The tanks in the towers come some 
280 feet above this again, a total difference of say. 435 feet. 
The fall of 155 feet takes place in a distance of 8oo yards. 
The slope of the hill is therefore very fairly steep. The 
ground, however, is of a retentive nature, holding the water 
to a large extent; moreover, the loss by reason of evaporation 
from the numerous surfaces of water must be considerable. 
The water in the tanks at the top of the two towers is devoted 
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THE HOLBORN-TO-STRAND COMPETITION. 


ASSESSORS’ REPORT. de 


R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., and Mr. W. E. Riley, super- 
intending architect to the London County Council, were 
asked to report as to the three best designs submitted in the 
limited competition by eight architects in 1goo for elevational 
designs for the new crescent and Strand frontages at the end 
of the new street from the Strand to Holborn, Their report, 
dated October 23rd, 1900, is 29 follows :— 

We have studied the eight sets of designs submitted for the 
proposed new street from Holborn to the Strand with great 
care and with the deepest interest, and we are pleased to be 
able to report that in our opinion the architects invited by 
the London County Council have made a most admirable 


response to the invitation. 


Throughout there is the strongest evidence that each archi- 
tect has done his very best, and has left no stone unturned to 


produce a design which in his opinion would be worthy of 
this great opportunity, and though there may be a difference 
of opinion as to how some have succeeded, it is a great 


pleasure to be able to record the fact that not merely has a 
great effort been made, but that the measure of excellence 


attained is exceptionally high. Moreover each one has en- 
deavoured to present a commercial adaptation of his design 
for the consideration of the Council, and has 

observed the instructions issued, so that we have no hesitation 
in reporting that condition iii. has been amply fulfilled. . (Con- 
dition iii. provided that the designs should be in conformity 
with the Council's instructions.) 


carefully 


It would be both unnecessary and invidious for us to ga 


through all the designs and to attempt to allot to each what 


we conceive to be its relative place. 
desires personally to say that he would rather have limited 


his recommendation to one design only, but as we have been 
requested to select the three best designs, we venture to 


submit the following remarks سے‎ 


Mr. Norman Shaw 


It is with feelings of unalloyed satisfaction that we observe 


that the authors have almost unanimously adopted a large 
measure of restraint in their designs instead of the very florid 
and varied developments to which we have been too much 
accustomed in our street architecture for some years. We 
have in these designs mostly quiet and dignified productions 


more or less academic in character. We invite attention to 
this point, as there can be little doubt but that the result of 
these great “Improvement Schemes" which the Council is 
carrying into practical effect will exercise an immense influ- 
ence on the architecture of London, and also in the country 
generally ; and it is hardly necessary to dwell on the extreme 
importance of this being a good influence. It is much to be 
regretted that the eight architects were not given some indica- 
tion of the style to be adopted, as we feel that the time has 
come when the hesitation between the claims of so-called 
classic and Gothic treatments, and the constantly disturbing 
influences of ‘foreign architecture, must cease if we are to 
make any real progress, and that we shall do better in the 
future if we adhere more closely to the great examples we 
have of the English Renaissance, and follow on the lines be- 
queathed to us by such truly great masters as Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren. | 

` It is remarkable, however, that with no limitation of style, 
eight architects should have been found whose views and aft 
were so closely governed by the influences of the Renaissance ; 
but if the limitations of English Renaissance had been 
adopted, it would in our opinion have simplified the task and 
ensured a more direct and probably a more satisfactory result. 
It was this absence of limitation of style which has necessi- 
tated our comparing designs which are in some respects not 
easily comparable, and our adjudicating on productions which 
we find it difficult to approach without some tinge of pre- 
judice. | j 
| After much deliberation and careful consideration of all 
the circumstances and particulars of the conditions under 
which the invitation was issued, we' have agreed on the fol- 
lowing recommendations :— 1 

. We place No. 26 first (by Mr. Henry T. Hare). The author 
has dealt with the plan in a simple and ingenious way, and 
has overcome the difficulty with skill of treating the various 
street corners. The main lines of the setting out as origin- 
al approved by the Committee are not materially departed 
from. Drury Lane and the corresponding street on the east 
side of the new road are shown to be arched over. . Perhaps 
it may be considered that this would not be admissible, but 
it adds much to the artistic treatment of that facade. The 


— 
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THE HOLBORN-TO-STRAND STREET 
FRONTAGES COMPETITION. 


۸ T last the report of the assessors in this competition has 

been officially made known, though what the result of 
it is going to be we cannot say. We can hardly suppose the 
County Council will be satisfied by a merely academic verdict 
on certain sets of designs, They will surely take steps to 
enforce the carrying out of some coherent scheme or style of 


work under the superintending influence أن‎ Mr. Hare, who has 


been adjudicated best in the limited competition of eight 
selected architects. Though we felt the author of the 
selected design had made rather too little of the Strand front, 
we noted, when the designs were exhibited, that his feeling 
for balance and breadth and an echo of the style of Somerset 
House in his design were strong points in his favour, and, 
judging by the capacity his design exhibited, one could not 
doubt that the artistic possibilities أن‎ the new street frontages 
would be safe in his hands. If the Council really entrust the 
supervision of these new street frontages to Mr. Hare's con- 
trol we shall have every reason to expect a distinct mark of 


` architectural improvement in this locality. At the present, 


the Strand and Fleet Street thoroughfares, together forming 
one of the most prominent and important arteries of traffic in 
London, are entirely lacking '^ anything like dignity or im- 
pressiveness. ‘A certain son. of picturesqueness gathers about 
the Temple Bar region wiwi the two island churches and the 
great Law Courts group. And at the eastern end, as one 
approaches the Cathedral, the effect is very telling, domi- 
nated as the view is by the great domed church. But there 
is nothing in the street architecture on either hand which is 
of sufficient value to lend anything like dignity to the 
thoroughfare. Mr. Gibson's National Provincial Bank and 
Sir Arthur Blomfield's Bank of England at Temple Bar are 
the kind of buildings which would go far to make for fine 
street effects, but until some great scheme is carried out which 


has this style of work or that of Somerset House for its 


dominant note, there can be little hope of a really fine street. 

After all, it is of little import, from an artistic point of 
view, to have fine new thoroughfares laid out at enormous 
cost if they are to result in nothing better than Sbaftesbury 


Avenue, Charing Cross Road, or Northumberland Avenue. - 


Control in matters of artistic design does not, we fear, promise 
much from the public authorities, and we should imagine that 
practically most of the buildings which give any striking 


quality to our ordinary city thoroughfares are those which are 


the result of private initiative and enterprise. Mr. Belcher's 
Electra House and Chartered Accountants' offices, and Mr. 
Collcutt's Lloyd's House are cases in point. 


"Now that the new Gaiety Theatre, by Messrs. Norman Shaw 


and Ernest Runtz, is to form a prominent feature at the 
western angle of the new crescent, its general mass and 
character will necessarily form elements to be considered in 
any comprehensive scheme, and from what one knows of it 
there is nothing which need militate against a fine general 
effect. It will now be for the Council to see that private 
enterprise is made to run in lines compatible with a fine and 
dignified scheme for the whole frontages, which surely ought 
not to be so very difficult. Now that the building of County 
Hall and offices on the new island site of this Holborn-to- 


Strand scheme has been pronounced impossible, the way is 


left for private enterprise to rise to the occasion. "That the 


placing of a great Hotel de ville as the central feature in this 


great Strand improvement would have lent dignity and im- 
portance to the whole, and have seemed in many ways parti- 
cularly opportune and appropriate, one could hardly doubt, 
but that it was suggested to some extent to the architects in 
this competition appears to us now to have been a mistake, 
for it was striking a false note to expect such a fine central 
feature as a possibility; and to this extent the competition 
which is now officially closed was somewhat of a failure. 


سرس ڪڪ سل تست —— 


¡The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society will hold its next 
exhibition, not in the autumn of this year, but in January 


next, at the New Gallery, 
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view, for although consecrated so long ago-as 1871, All 
Saints’, Lower Clapton, has not as yet been prövided with a 
steeple of any description, the attention of those connected 
with the church having been seemingly concentrated upon its 
internal embellishment. The tower, it is intended, shall 
rise, not engaged at the west end of the south aisle, but pro- 
jecting from it, thereby forming in its lowest stage a porch, 
as at St. Saviour's, Walthamstow, where it is open on. three 
sides, and with happy effect. 

. Detached from the clerestory wall, the tower will gain much 
in dignity, and it is to be hoped that when the time arrives for 
putting the work in hand something striking and abnormal in 
outline will be produced. Taking as a keynote the Early 
Thirteenth century French clerestory with its large plate 
traceried two-light windows—less elegant, however, in con- 
tour than those the late Jas. Brooks delighted to design—a 
remarkably fine effect in a steeple thus situated might be 
gained by the employment, in the belfry stage, of those 
elongated clusters of shafts supporting lancet arcades, and 
constituting so graceful a feature in that group of steeples 
which, dispersed in and around Caen, are justly among 
the boasts of Calvados. To surmount this, one would 
feel inclined to prompt a saddle-back roof, cruciform or other- 
wise, and with the gable faces enriched by fenestriform 
tracery. Such a steeple would not only constitute a pleasing 
and novel feature in the view of the church from the low- 
lying ground to the east, but also from other points, while it 
would afford a striking and most agreeable relief from the 
commonplace prettiness of the sharp spires in the vicinity. 

If the contrast between Mr. Dollman's two Clapton churches 
is marked externally, it is even more so within. There are 
no tall, graceful, “ compound ” piers of Mansfield stone, with 
coronz of delicately carved foliage at All Saints. Here, ‘n 
sharp contra-distinction, we find the nave arcade—the feature 
from which a church interior derives much of its character 
borne on short columns of the plainest cylindrical form, the 
prevailing sternness being to some extent mitigated by the 
red brick walling, patterned with black, and faced externally, 
it should have been remarked, with Kentish rag; by the 
trefoil shape which the architect gave to his nave roof, ceiled, 
and divided into panels; and by the stained glass in the aisle 
lancets, which, representing Non-Scriptural Saints, has the 
merit of uniformity, if not altogether praiseworthy from an 
artistic point of view. 

But if that grace of style which is everywhere conspicuous 
at St. Matthew's, is not to be found at All Saints’, its absence 
15 compensated for in no small degree, not only by the more 
“ Catholic " appointments of the chancel and sanctuary, but 
by that greater air of devotion which, with all its grace, the 
former building can hardly claim, thus making it compara- 
tively easy for the visitor to gauge the “ influences” which 
controlled the erection of these two interesting works — . 

The large five-light window above the altar is filled with 
stained glass of Munich manufacture, the subject, that of the 
Ascension, being spread through the whole five compartments, 
quite in defiance of late thirteenth century precedent From 
the west end of the church the coup d'œil of this glass is 
pleasing and religious, but, upon a near approach, one is less 
inclined to find occasions of praise in it. To be sure, there 
are, here and there, some pleasing tinctures, a blue in the 
robe of an apostle in the extreme right hand light being 
extremely soothing and rich; but not only are the accessories 
of the main subject, and the pattern work in the foliated 
circles composing the tracery, of the tamest and most common- 
place description, but the whole work is far too naturalistic 
in its treatment for a window in this phase of Pointed! 
Geometrical—of the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
series of small subjects, or of single effigies under tabernacle 
work, would have had a far more pleasing effect, to J 
nothing of chronological exactness. ۱ 

This east window of All Saints’ Clapton, is, it must s 
confessed, not only a very sad example of the errors id 


devoted to a public building, but he shows a thorough appre- 
ciation of artistically adapting other portions of the improve- 
ment to commercial purposes. ہ0‎ the whole, the treatment 
is such that the Committee might reasonably expect lessees to 
carry out designs not inferior to these in point of cost. 

We place No. 27 second (by Mr. William Flockhart). This 
architect deals with the commercial adaptation of the design. 
quite as literally as No. 26. It is much to be regretted that 
he has adopted a decidedly French bias, as there is much 
skill and artistic feeling in the drawings, and we feel that if 
he had kept within the traditions of English Renaissance the 
result would have been much better suited to the grand site 
which is intended to be treated, bu: the skill and power shown 
in the design cannot be set aside on that account, as style 
was evidently not intended to govern the issue. This design 
would probably be more economically carried out than No. 
26, and therefore has, under that head, claims to attention, 
but we repeat the regrets that the influence of French archi- 
tecture has been so perceptible in a design which is intended 
for one of the finest sites in the British capital. 

We place the design of No. 20 third (by Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney). In its artistic value it is very unequal. The 
arrangement on the plan for a circus at the south end of the 
new street to Holborn is a simple and dignified suggestion. 
The elevations for the north side of the curved streets are, 
however, feeble, but this appears rather to be due to the 
poorness of the drawings. Other portions of the design, 
especially the alternative design for a public building, possess 
great dignity, and show scholarly perception of the importance 
of the site. It would, however, probably be more costly to 
carry out than No. 26. It may practically be considered the 
most expensive of the three. 

We desire also to offer a word of comment on the very care- 
fully thought-out block plan of No. 29 (by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes), but the proposed emendations are on the whole not 
an improvement on the simple treatment of the Council's pro- 
perty suggested in the other designs, though the Somerset 
House extension is a conception which, if properly worked 
out, would add great dignity to the scheme. 

It must be borne in mind that all the designs are little more 
than preliminary studies. We do not see how it is possible 
to suppose that they can be in any sense fully matured, as 
the governing conditions of plan, which are so helpful in 
designing elevations, are necessarily absent at this stage, and 
in selecting the above-mentioned designs we have been largely 
influenced by a feeling that they possess elements capable of 
being developed into works of great excellence. 


A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—XXIX. 
Bv T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


R. DÖLLMAN’S other Clapton church—All Saints, 
Blurton Road—vwhile differing considerably from St. 
Matthew's in point of style, presents certain features in 
common with that structure, among which may be named 
the arcading of the western wall below the window, the half- 
arches spanning the aisles at the interval of each bay, and 
the chancel arch—mannerisms likewise observable in the 
architect's later contributions to metropolitan ecclesiology, 
St. Stephen's, Haggerston, St. Saviour's, Walthamstow, and 
All Saints’, Stoke Newington. 

Although in his large west window and in those lighting 
the lofty clerestory, Mr. Dollman seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the then prevailing fondness for Early French 
models, there is nothing in All Saints’, Lower Clapton, indica- 


tive of his thorough conversion to the principles of foreign | 
Pointed, the plan presenting no striking departures from the | mitted by artists in stained glass, when, not being n és 
commonly received one of a nave and chancel, both with | proper architectural control, they strove to emancipate the 
lean-to aisles, and a square-ended sanctuary, where the | selves from conventionality, but of that vulgarising E 

which did such untold damage to the cause of Enghs 


character of the geometrical tracery in the head of the large 
fivelight eastern window is quite English. The wall pierced 
this window is very grandly thrown up above the street 


revived glass-painting at the time this church was u 
thirty years ago. Most of those glaring faults, much oft 
crude bad detail, perpetrated by people destitute of prope 


which passes by it, indeed, keeping in mind the difference in = 
locality, Mr. Dollman imported into All Saints’ a far greater | knowledge or training or of feeling for the hidden beau : 
boldness and dignity than is perceptible in St. Matthew's. | of the art, must, to some extent, be attributed to جو مو‎ 
And this was but right, those qualities being essential in a | and, which is perhaps even more reprehensible, ٥ ii 
well-meaning but misguided persons responsible for 


neighbourhood where the street scenery is of the most prosaic 
and depressing character. Less breadth would, however, 
have enhanced the effect of the whole from certain points of 


selection of subject, style, etc. Such instances p 
flagrant bad taste are at the present time happily Tare 


«_ 


° architect of this design has dealt with the Strand front as 
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NOTES ON CURRENT 
EVENTS. 


HOUGH the joint report of Messrs. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and W. E. 
Riley on the Holborn-to-Strand com- 
petition designs was presented to the 
County Council on Tuesday, it was only 
in the nature of information received, 
containing no recommendation, and no 
action was taken. On November 2nd, 
1900, our article on the various designs 
was published, so that more than 8 
months have elapsed between the exhi- 
bition of the designs and the official 
publication of the report. It will be 
مو‎ Ege, Seen from the report which we publish 
Sculptor. to-day that Mr. Shaw would rather have 
limited his recommendation to one de- 

sign only, but acting up to their instructions the ässessors 
placed three as follows :—1st, Mr. Henry T, Hare; 2nd, Mr, 


Wm. Flockhart ; 3rd, Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 


Mn. MACARTNEY has for some time been in ill-health, and is 
at present, we understand, in the far West of North America, 


where he is sufficiently well to carry on some practice. 


THE result of the Harrogate Town Hall competition is now 
made known. The assessor, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, haa 
made the awards as follows :—First premium (£150), Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., Bloomsbury Square, London; 
2nd (£100), Messrs. Waddington, Son, & Dunkerley, West- 
minster, S.W., and St. Ann's Square, Manchester; 3rd (£75), 
Messrs. Neazell & Son, Parliament Street, Nottingham. The 
plans will be on view in the Promenade Room at Harrogate 
in the course of a day or two. Some eighty designs have 


been sent in. 


A COMPETITION which contains promise of a good result 
is that for a free library at Bristol, to cost some £50,000. 
Mr. E. W. Mountford has, we understand, been appointed 
professional assessor of the plans, and also to advise as 
to the conditions of an open competition. We often have 
to regret that the conditions are so unwise that they double 
the difficulties of an assessor, even where an able one is 
appointed. And it is manifestly unfair that a competitor who 
has loyally adhered as nearly as possible to the conditions, 
however difficult, should be ousted even in favour of a 
better design which flagrantly ignores them. It is a matter 
for serious consideration how far one is wise in making 
conditions rigid, and thus perhaps ruling out good solutions 
of a problem which may be proof enough of the unwisdom 


of the conditions. ۲ 


THE projectors of new churches have the least diffidence of 
all bodies, we think, in approaching architects for free de- 
signs.. A church is required for Southend, and it is to accom- : 
modate not less than 500 persons, whilst a clergy house and 

a parochial hall or parish room are also required. . The latter 
is, however, the only building to be erected at first The 
ultimate return on the whole work will evidently be small, 
but in the first instance it will be insignificant. No premiums 
are offered, the prize being considered to be the work, so that. 
the outlook is not very attractive. The committee will submit 
the designs to Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and will accept his 
decision as to the one to be accepted, but we imagine he 
cannot have helped to draw up the instructions, which ask 
for “two elevations of the whole longitudinal and transverse | 
sections at builders’ estimate." There is apparently no desire 

to see how the whole design will group together, and what 
will be the dominating features and effects, as no perspective 


is asked for. 


Desicns and estimates are invited for a stone monument . 
so ft. high on Coombe Hill, near Aylesbury, as a Bucks 
War Memorial, before the 19th of July. We do not hear 
whether the artist's reward is to be exactly apportioned as 
a percentage on the cost. But we must say that as a rule 
the rewards offered in these sort of subjects are not very 


tempting. 


CaPTAIN HEMPHILL has given notice of a motion asking the 
Special Committee on New Offices for the Londgn County 
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The late Pita THE REREDOS, ALLÍSAINTS', LOWER CLAPTON. 


Architect. 


diligent study of ancient models and an increased know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history having revivified the art, 
bringing it to its present state of excellence, whether judged 
from a technical or an iconographical standpoint. 

Perhaps the most pleasing internal feature of All Saints’, 
Lower Clapton, is its reredos, from the chisel of Earp. The 
accompanying illustration precludes the necessity of any 
lengthy description of this work, which, 1] not one of the 
largest and most imposing, is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful altarpieces of its kind in England, being equalled, 
11 not surpassed, in gracefulness by only two others on the 
same unconventional motif and from the same hand, viz., 
in St. John's, Torquay, and in a London church neighbour- 
ing to the two just described, that of West Hackney. 

It is impossible in this place to forbear alluding to the 
great ritual ameliorations which at different times have 
been carried out in the parish church of West Hackney, 
one of that large number built on the outskirts of London 
and our large provincial towns during the reign of 
George IV. by the Parliamentary Commissioners, churches 
in which, whether Classical or Gothic, great expense has 
subsequently been incurred in adjusting their interiors to 
the requirements of clergy and congregations under the 
Catholic Revival. 

Of its class, West Hackney Church, finished in 1824, from 
Sir Robert Smirke's designs, is, as regards its internal 
structure, one of the most respectable, not being, as are too 
many of its contemporaries, a mere galleried room with a 
vast expanse of flat ceiling unsustained by columns, but 
with its deep Doric pillared galleries, faintly reminiscent of 
those noble Wrennian interiors, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, St. 
James's, Piccadilly, and St. Clement Danes. 

Both externally and internally, West Hackney resembles 
Sir Robert Smirke's two other London churches very closely, 
but neither St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, nor St. Anne's, 
Wandsworth, possesses so fine, one had almost said really 
noble, a Doric portico, as the structure now under con- 
sideration. 

But little change was made in the strange Commissioners' 
ritualisms of West Hackney Church until 1868, when a 
choir, in which service could be performed with ecclesias- 
tical propriety, was unpretendingly arranged at the east end 
of the nave without the sacrifice of much seating accommo- 
dation. This was subsequently enriched, by the ecclesio- 
logical knowledge of the then recently appointed Rector, 
and by the liberality of individuals, with those ornaments 
sanctioned expressly by law, not of doubtful authority, and 
whose use in cathedrals and multitudes of parish churches 
throughout the land was daily becoming more generally 
adopted. 

The Rector by whom these ameliorations, which, how- 
ever, met with some opposition from a section of the 
parishioners, were initiated and who, at his own expense, 
enriched the eastern wall with the reredos just now alluded 
to, was Rev. Thos. Hugo. One of the most accomplished 
archeological scholars of his day, Mr. Hugo found leisure, 
amid the pastoral duties of his several cures, to enrich the 
literature of his favourite study with such works of erudition 
as a Memoir of Bishop Gundulf, a History of Taunton 
Priory, and Mediaval Nunneries of Somersct and Bath and 
Wells, to say nothing of his numerous contributions to the 
Transactions of the Archaological Society, and other periodi- 


cals devoted to the same science. 
(To be continued.) 
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FREE libraries are springing up like mushrooms, and ‘in 
hardly any direction does there seem such opportunity 
for the architect nowadays. One could only wish that free 
library buildings shewed more character than they generally 
do. Mr. Carnegie has promised if the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion will give an undertaking to support a branch library in 
the Walkley district and provide a site he will be pleased to 
furnish the £ 2.000, the estimated cost of the building. Ik 
is understood that this offer will be gratefully accepted. 


A STRIKING comment on the effect of time on pictures is 
afforded by the sale, on Saturday, at Chnstie's, of the full. 
length portrait of Miss Sarah Rodhard, painted by Romney 
in 1784 for 80 guineas. The price paid for it by Mr. 
Agnew was 10,500 guineas. The picture was the property 
of Mr. Eyre Coote. West Park, Salisbury, measuring 93 in. 
by 56 in. It has been only once exhibited, at the British 
Institution in 1855. 

AMONGST well-known pictures sold on Saturday were " Mors 
Janua Vite,” by Sir Noel Paton, 315 guineas; ^ The Wheel 
of Fortune," by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 60 in. by 28 in., and 
one of three or more pictures of the same title, 1,15; 
guineas; “Phryne at Eleusis,” by Lord Leighton, 370 
guineas; a landscape, by Nasymth, 750 guineas; and one 
by Cuvp. 550 guineas. 


A PAIR of old English mahogany arm-chairs, with high square 
backs and seats covered with old Mortlake tapestry, sold at 
Christie's, on Tuesday, for £150. 


A VERY pertinent remark on the subject of applied know- 
ledge was made by Mr. A. B. McDonald, City Engineer, 
Glasgow, at the inaugural meeting of the Scottish Associa- 
tion of Municipal Engineers on Saturday. He pointed out 
that all a student can learn by teaching of hydrodynamics 
will not prevent him suggesting the construction of nine 
inch drain pipes on a gradient of 1 in 7,520 as had occurred 
within his own observation! This is indeed just the point 
where book-learning ends and common-sense for its appli 
cation comes in. 
M سم‎ 


SURVEYORS' fees are not paid by builders with demonstra- 
tions of joy as a rule, and a question of their necessity came 
before the Southwark Police Court on Thursday, when Mr. 
W. R. Hough, builder, of Great Suffolk Street, Borough, 
complained to Mr. Paul Taylor that, after having paid the 
borough surveyor's fees in respect of Coronation stands, he 
was now threatened with legal proceedings unless he paid the 
district surveyor a second set of charges, amounting tó about 
£45, in respect of 30 stands. It was rather hard upon 
builders and others that, after complying with all the re 
quirements of the borough officials as-to plans and fees, 
they should be called upon by the district surveyor to 0 
through the same process with. him, and to submit to any 
alterations which he might require after the stands had been 
dlrealy approved and licensed.—The Magistrate : Do you 
suggest that he is seeking to enforce a payment to which 
he is not entitled ?—I think so.—The Magistrate: I suppose 
if you don't pay he will táke out summonses in the court 
against you ?—I suppose so.— The Magistrate: I cant anti 
pate what the result of these summonses will be.—The T 
plicant thanked the magistrate for giving him a hearıng, اله‎ 
retired. 0 5 ْ 


THE summer examination of the Scotch candidates for p 
R.LB.A. took place this week in Glasgow in tbe School 9 
Art Buildings, Renfrew Street. The examinations ۴ 5 
charge of the president of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, Horatio K. Bromhead, F.R.I.B.A., assisted by í 
Hutchison, F.R.I.B.A.; T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A. 0 : 
M'Gibbon, A.R.I.B.A.; James Lindsay, A.R.LB.A.; i 
Fraser, A.R.I.B.A.; James Lochead, A.R.I.B.A.; and ue 
concluded in the rooms of the Glasgow Institute of Arc 
tects, 187, Pitt Street, on the 12th. 


YET another work in illustration of old woodwork. 
prospectus is issued of Measured Drawings of “al 
English Furniture, by John Weymouth Hurrell, an mae 
quarto volume in cloth gilt, with 110 plates, for two الع‎ 7 
The work is to include also some remains of ae 
woodwork, plasterwork. metalwork, glazing, etc. rs stic 
has selected some of the more simple examples of dome 
panelling, ceilings, etc., together ۳ 


` furniture, 


Council to bring up a report at the earliest possible date. 
“The waste and extravagance caused in the management 
of the affairs of London by the inadequate and scattered 
accommodation at present provided” do not seem to dis- 
turb the majority of the Council very much. 


On Wednesday a letter was read from Mr. Herbert Storey 
to the Lancaster Town Council offering £10,000 to extend 
the Storey Institute, Sir Thos. Storey's Jubilee gift to the 
town. This is an excellent stone Renaissance building. by 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, with an octagonal angle tower, and 
has been illustrated in the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


IT is seldom if ever that an industrial school has been built 
for its special purpose. In most cases these buildings are 
'adapted from some other first use. Therefore, a special in- 
terest attaches to the Portslade Industrial School, near 
Brighton, which was opened on Saturday by Lord Reay, chair- 


man of the London School Board, from the design 
of Mr. Gilbert M. Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Brighton. The school has been erected jointly by 


the. London School Board and the Brighton School 
Board at a.cost of £30,000, to accommodate 120 boys. It 
stands in 26 acres of ground, and has large orchard, kitchen 
garden, and playing field, and contains tailoring, shoemaking, 
and carpentry shops, a steam laundry on the most modern 
system, and a large swimming bath. Already there are 111: 
boys at the school. Lord Reay said that, as far as London 
was concerned, it was absolutely inexplicable to him how the 
work that School Boards were doing could be discharged by 
bodies which had so many other duties to perform. The 
work was quite absorbing. and it was more and more difficult 
to find those who could afford to give enough time to the 
work. In other countries this work was done by State-paid 
officers, but in England they had fortunately always had a 
supply of ladies and gentlemen able and willing to give their 
time to the work. ہ1‎ that school the principle would be 
observed of not placing young boys where they could mix 
with older lads. 


THE extension of the Royal Albert Memorial College at 
Exeter was agreed upon at the City Council meeting last 
week, when it was agreed to borrow £8,000 for the pur- 
pose, and to employ an architect to prepare definite plans 
and estimates, so that the necessary applications should be 
at once made to the Local’ Government Board. It was also 
agreed by the Council tb invite tenders for the Exe Bridge, 
estimated to cost 450,000. 


LasT Friday evening, in. the parish chureh of Alfington, near 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon, was unveiled a memorial tablet to 
the late Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
a memorial service held in connection. The memorial-is de- 
signed in the: Decorated style, the materials used being 
polished English variegated alabaster and Caen stone. The 
memorial is placed upon richly-moulded alabaster supports, 
the main portions resting upon a finely-carved base. From 
this spring pillars of alabaster with carved capitals, which in 

eir tum carry the elaborately-moulded and carved canopy 
which encloses the inscription tablet. The letters are incised 
in well-formed characters. A feature of the memorial is the 
delicately-manipulated crockets upon the canopy terminating 
in a clustered finial, the whole forming an effective monu- 
ment. The work has been carried out by Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, sculptors, of Exeter. 


THE church of St. Bartholomew, Blue Bell Hill, Nottingham, 
was consecrated on the ıoth inst. by the Lord Bishop of 
Southwell. The new edifice supersedes an iron building 
which has done useful service since 1886, Considerably over 
£1,000 is still required to pay for -the nave—the portion of 
the church now finished—and the completion of the edifice, 
with chancel, vestries, and porch, with a western tower and 
spire will involve a total expenditure of about £ 7.500. 
Already St. Bartholomew's forms ‚a striking addition to the 
ecclesiastical buildings in the city, and when the architect's 
intentions have been fully realised, it will be one of the 
finest churches in Nottingham. The plans for the church 
were designed by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, and the work 
has been carried out under tbe supervision of his son, Mr. 
F. L. Pearson, the contractor being Mr. J. Hutchinson, of 
Nottingbam. 


laundries, also for all the power required in the Jaundries,. 
The appliances. 
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HOLBORN NEW SWIMMING BATHS. 


BUILDING something above the ordinary character is 
the new swimming bath in Holborn, opened the other 
day. The exterior is treated with simplicity and breadth, 
a good deal of plain wall surface producing an effect of 
size and repose which is too often lost in buildings of this 
character. The general walling is of T.L.B. red bricks, 
with Portland stone ground storey, pilasters. and comices. 
The foundation stone was laid on the ıgth June, 1901. 
Through collapsible and sway doors the vestibule is 
reached, and then the small hall containing the staircase 
leading to the gallery. A pay-office, lighted by external 


windows, is placed on the east side of the vestibule. ۰ 


Through a second set of swing doors the large hall contain- 
ing the first-class swimming-bath is entered. A staircase at 
the north end of this hall leads up to club-rooms on the first 
floor, and another staircase leads into the basement. Bathers 
can reach the north from the south end of the bath through 
the electrically-lighted east subway, without passing along 
the platform; and a staircase has been placed at the north- 
east corner of the hall for reaching the subway from the 
south portion of the building. dE 5 

In the front portion of the ground storey is a committee 
room 20 feet by 15 feet and 12 feet high, with separate 
entrance from vestibule and separate lobbies, lavatory for 
members of committee, etc. The storey thus occupied is 
one of the four stories forming the front building next Broad 
Street, and has a fire-resisting floor, as have also the other 
Rooms for the use of swimming-clubs have been 


stories. 
On the first floor, next Broad Street, there are 


provided. 


two such rooms, which have been so arranged that three 


rooms may be made. all with separate accesses, etc., if that 
should be advisable hereafter; and there are also two club- 
rooms in the basement All these rooms are reached by 
special fireproof staircases, placed at the north end of the 
new bath. There are two residences on the second floor; 
one for the superintendent, next Broad Street, and the other 
for the engineer, next Endell Street. ۳ 

A new 6-inch main is brought from Broad Street for the 
supply of the new building. More rapid filling of the new 
bath will result from this method and size of supply. All 
the water will be supplied through meters. The New River 
Company has agreed to supply water for filling the new 
swimming-bath at sixpence per 1,000 gallons, The. condi- 
tion made by the Water Company is that the delivery is to 


be made at a point not exceeding 60 feet above Trinity - 


high-water mark. Fire hydrants have been specially arranged 
for at the north and south ends of the new bath. Supplies 
and hose have also been arranged for washing down the sur- 
faces of the platforms, dressing-boxes, etc. . The three old 
boilers have been replaced by two new powerful steam 
boilers, each 24 feet long and 8 feet diameter, built of steel, 
capable of being worked daily at go lbs. pressure, with all 
the most recent improvements, and on new seatings. The 
boilers will supply steam for heating the two swimming- 
baths, for heating hot water for private baths and the 


including the forced air drying-closets, etc. 
for heating water have also been duplicated. "The two 
heaters and reservoirs are of steel, and are placed in a 
chamber in the basement. "The larger heater has 102 copper 
tubes. The reservoirs and heaters will store, when required, 
over 2,000 gallons of hot water for the laundry and private 
baths; one heater will be in use at a time, but the other will 
be equally available, as both «re coupled to the mains. 

The same system has been adopted for warming the. water 
of both the swimming-baths ; but there is a difference in its 
application. As the old bath has no subways round it, and 
it was considered undesirable to cut up the floor of the bath, 
the circulating pipes have been placed in the bath itself. A 
short new subway has been formed on the east of the old 
bath, for the heater. pipes and valves, so that they may be 
kept dry and easily reached. Subways have been formed 
on all sides of the large new bath, and in them the water 
and steam pipes and the heater have been placed, so that 
all mav be accessible without the bath being affected in any 
way. The system is known as “the silent heater system," 
and it is in use at the Westminster Baths in Great Smith, 
Street, the new baths at Fulham. and a number of other 
swimming baths. The direct injection of steam into the 
bath is avoided. as that may be attended with risk to bathers, 
is noisv, and the mixture of the warmed and cooler water 
is less complete than by the system of circulation. | 


few examples of church furniture for illustration in 


his volume. His object has been to represent, by accu- 
rate measurement and careful delineation to scale (without 


the aid of pictorial effect). the true spirit of the work in. 
exhaustive detailed analysis of its construction and design, ’ 


with the mouldings and ornamentation drawn full size where- 
ever practicable. It is his belief that this will make the 
book a valuable one for reference to the architect, designer, 
and craftsman, whose business it is to produce similar work 
in modern times. The examples before us of the plates pro- 
mise a very careful architectural record. It is published by 
the author at 25. Brazenose Street, Manchester, and by Mr. 


Batstord, 94. High Holborn. 


ON April .4th we published some graphic impressions of 
Stonehenge in the shape of photographs and sketches by Mr. 
Max Judge. غ1‎ is a curiously unsatisfactory state of things 
that we are left in uncertainty as to the public right of ap- 
proach to a valuable ancient monument like this. Out of 
the committee appointed by the Wiltshire County Council— 
Lord Bath, Mr. Percy Wyndham, and Mr. John Fuller, M.P. 
—it appears the two former assert that the public have no 
right of way up to Stonehenge. No doubt some solution of 
the matter in favour of the public will be arrived at, but ıf 
غ1‎ includes a wire fence inclosure, turnstile, and custodian, 
we should say much of its present impressiveness will go. 
Mr. Max Judge sums it up thus: “Whatever it may once 
have been, we can only confess that to-day Stonehenge is a 


disappointment, and means nothing.” 


AN interesting archeological discovery has been made by 
Mr. J. Newby, Scales, Lew Furness, whilst employed in get- 
ting material for a limestone wall at Urswick. It consists of 
six bronze socketed celts differing in size, two being plain 
and three ornamented. Vive have been sharpened and one 
Is in its original condition just as it came from the mould. 
This last specimen has left an impression on the root of a 
tree beneath which the celts were found. The “ Stone walls,” 
“Foula,” and “Appleby Slack,” all ancient British remains, 
can be seen from the place where the celts were found. One 
of the celts has been sold. but the remaining five are in the 


possession of Mr. G. Patrickson. 


THE following has been unearthed for the benefit of those 
interested in an architect's duties by the Morning Leader. The 
architect to the Westminster City Council has a lot to think 
about. Here.is an extract from the minutes of a committee 
to be submitted at the next meeting: : 

I. (a) Variations.— The architect reported that the 
covers of the inkpots on the desks in the Council Chamber 
were unsatisfactory, and that they should be altered and 
a better kind substituted and sunk flush with the top of 
the desks, at an approximate cost of £6. 

Who goes round the desks to see that the pots are well filled 
before the meeting commences? No less a person than the 


city surveyor, surely ? 


SourH London is to have its "tube" railway as well as 
North London, although it has not yet been decided if it 
will be a “ twopenny " line. Parliamentary sanction has been 
obtained for the construction of a railway similar to the 
Central London, which will have its City terminus in King 
William Street, and will run under the Thames to Kenning- 
ton, the Oval, Lorn Road, and Brixton. This part of the 
line is an old scheme revived, but the promoting company, 
which will utilise only British capital, and will not seek to 
“ Morganise " its system, intend to seek further Parliamentary 
powers. to carry the railway as far as Reigate in Surrey, 
while hints are thrown out that it may ultimately reach the 
South Coast. In that case the "tube" will terminate at 
Brixton, and the continuation will be on the lines of a light 
electric railway. The difficulty of securing a City terminus 
has been overcome by means of a working arrangement with 
the City and South. London Railway, whereby the Monu- 
ment Station of the latter as well as the tunnel under the 
river will be available for the new company. 


WE are informed in a daily paper in regard to a certain build- 
ing that its handsome porch and finely carved turrets and 
pinnacles in Gothic stvle give it quite a classical appearance. 
It will be a joy to architects to know that by a certain treat- 
ment of Gothic they can make it “ quite classical.” 
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freshened by means of the sparging pipe at the south end. 
Bv its action any scum on the surface will be driven to the 
trough at the north end, which will thus be at once an over. 
flow and scum-trough. The bottom of the bath is paved with 
Venetian mosaic finished in hard Sicilian marble, with black 
lines for guidance in swimming under water. All the sur. 
faces of the mosaic are polished. This jointless floor vill 
facilitate the cleaning of the bath pond ; a matter of consider. 
able importance, as very frequent changing of the water in 
the pond is proposed. The surfaces of the platforms round 
the bath pond slope away from the pond, and channels are 
formed in front of the dressing boxes, so as to avoid risk of 
water rendered muddv in cleaning the platforms finding its 
way into the pond. The bath margins are of smooth Kein 
ton (Somerset) stone of a light blue colour, much used in 
the west country ; and the remainder of each of the platforms 
is paved with Rust's vitreous mosaic, an extremely hari 
material with non-slippery surfaces. Open channels are used 
throughout where possible in preference to pipes; thus in 
the floors of the subway. channels, formed in granolithic, take 
roof water, wastes from channels in platforms over, &c. The 
woodwork of the dressing boxes is covered with three coat; 
of Japanese lacquer, a special material and process which is 
now receiving attention in Europe. This is more costly than 
varnish, but the desired appearance is obtained, and the effect 
will remain a long time without renewal being necessam. 
The lighting of the hall is by upright windows forming a 
continuous lantern, and there is also a series of windows 
high up on the west side; skylights being avoided through- 
out. The domes. beams, coves, ribs, panels, &c., are in 
fibrous plaster. painted and flatted. | 

The artificial lighting is wholly by electricity; four power- 
ful arc lamps hang over the pond. and there are also nume- 
rous Edison ‚and Swan incandescent lights against walls, in 
front of gallery, and in lobbies, &c. ۸ few gas-lights, suffi 
cient to prevent the building being dark at any time, ar 
provided; these gas-lights will serve as a sort of "standby" 
to the electric lighting. 

The accepted tender, in competition, amounted to £13.434 
This amount, we believe, is to be exceeded, as a good deal 
of permanent work not contemplated at first has been consi 
dered desirable—such as a system of fire hydrants, appliances 
for washing down the inside of the building, an increased use 
of fibrous plaster, more stonework, more work upon adjoin- 
ing properties, and additional club-rooms. The formation 
of the large new establishment laundry was also not originally 
contemplated, nor the second boiler, nor the duplicate 
appliances. 

Messrs. Gough & Co., of Church Road, Hendon, gave in 
the lowest price of the 21 builders who tendered, and they 
have carried out the works. Mr. T. Hickenbotham has acted 
as foreman throughout. Mr. H. Butler was appointed ¿s 
clerk of the works by the Council. The quantities on which 
the tenders were based were supplied by Messrs. Gardiner & 
Theobald, of 110. Great Russell Street, W.C. In addition 
to their own workpeople, Messrs. Gough & Co. have em- 
ployed numerous special tradesmen.— For boilers and em 
gineering worke generally, Messrs. Fraser & Fraser, of 
Bromley-by-Bow ; for ironwork of staircases, Allen & Co.; 
for constructional steel, the Cadogan Ironworks Company; 
ventilation, Messrs. Strode & Co., R. Crittall and C. Kite & 
Co. ; sanitary fittings, G. Jennings, Ltd. ; wood block floors, 
Duffy & Co.; fibrous plaster, Mr. Gilbert Seale; chimney 
pieces, Messrs. Shuffrey & Co.; electric lighting and gas, 
Messrs. Strode & Co.; Japanese lacquer, Rhus & Co.; i 
&c. Messrs. T. Lawrence & Sons, of Bracknell, supplied 
the red bricks for the Broad Street front. The Famley Iron 
Company supplied the glazed bricks with which the hall cor 
taining the swimming-bath has been lined, including ۴۳ 
white bricks for walls of the bathing-pond. salt-glazed bricks 
for the walls up to the gallery level, and C. T. green bricks 
for the walls above the gallery. The floor of the large ne" 
bath is of Venetian Terrazzo, executed by the Art Pave 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., of Emerald Street, and ۳ 
cialy light in colour in order to meet the wishes of the com 
mittee. ur 

The platforms round the bath are paved with Rusts vitre- 
ous mosaic in two greens, and the entrance hall, & 1" a 
The margins next the bath are of Keinton (Somerset stone, 
supplied by Mr. Clothier, of Street, Somerset. 
the dressing-boxes themselves 
executed bv the workmen of the company. 
the galleries, subways, and the surface channels throug 
are also of granolithic. 


The air in the new swimming-baths will be kept at an 
even temperature of about 60 degrees, by radiators placed at 
its north and south ends through which steam will be passed. 
By lines of steam pipes placed at the bottoms of the lantern 
lights, the temperature near the glass will be raised. and it 
is believed that condensation on cold surfaces will be pre- 
vented. This heating of .he atmosphere, besides being 
pleasant for the bathers, will also prevent rapid chilling ct 
the water; and another advantage may be the shortening of 
the time for keeping the bath closed in cold weather. 

When the erection of the new swimming-bath was deter- 
mined upon it was also decided that the two old plunge 
baths should be thrown together, and become a second-class 
swimming-bath. The modest requirements of the fifties had 
been content with 39 feet by 23 feet of area for the largest 
of the two baths, for which the unassuming title of * plunge 
bath” seemed not inappropriate. The second-class bath 
thus formed by the union of the two old baths is about 
1.700 feet in area. It has been repaired and redecorated 
in reds and greens, starting at the bottom with very strong 
colour. all varnished, and losing colour by slow degrees, till 
very faint green is reached at the roof. Improvements have 
also been made in the sanitary appliances. the ventilation, 
and for the comfort of the attendants. The 19 first-class 
and 37 second-class private baths for men, all placed over 
what is now the second-class swimming-bath. are parts of the 
original building. There are also seven first-class and eight 
second-class for women, which are placed over the pay office. 
waiting room, etc., next Endell Street. The general repairs, 
sanitation, ventilation, arrangements for attendants, of thes 
baths have received attention, and they have also been re- 
decorated. generallv finished with varnished surfaces; but 
some small parts of walls are covered with crystopal, and 
some portions of the slate divisions with Japanese lacquer. 
All the first-class baths have slight additional ornamentation. 
The back wall of the block of old buildings next Endell 
Street has been painted white in Szerelmey's Iron Paint. and 
a good deal of light is reflected eastward from this wall into 
the private baths and the second-class swimming-bath. 

The basement has been excavated for the purpose of 
providing an establishment laundry, with steam power, for 
washing towels, bathing drawers for bathers, and towels, 
&c., for the public lavatories in the borough. A space of 7 
feet in length by 25 feet in width was dealt with, and a 
basement of that size 10 feet in height gained at what was, 
comparatively, a nominal cost. The drains of the public 
laundry are suspended from the ceiling. and have been used 
for over six months without any of the troubles previously 
found. In the new laundry a specially designed horizontal 
steam engine gives power for two large washing machines, 
for a large steam-driven hydro-extractor, and for a system of 
drying-horses supplied by a blower with heated air. There 
are also washing troughs and other appliances. The new 
laundry and the appliances and duplicates have involved an 
outlay. of nearly 82.500. 

The interior is designed for the most part in fibrous 
plaster, finished with flatted painting. Roof and sky-lights 
have been avoided as tending to unsatisfactory lighting, 
to unpleasant echo, and difficulties from condensation on cold 
surfaces. The hall containing the new bath has a total size 
of' 105 feet by 44 feet and a height from the surface of the 
water of 35 feet. There is a gallery round all sides of the 
hath with open iron railings, by Mr. Shrivell. The north 
portion of the gallery ıs و‎ fect wide, and will be used as 
waiting-room for the swimming-bath. The dressing boxes 
other wood enclosures occupy the space under the gallery on 
the east and west sides. The gallery on the south will be 
merely a passage gallery, so is only 5 feet 6 inches wide. 
The water chute, spring boards. running spring. teak ladders 
for going into and leaving the bath, have all been supplied 
by: Mr. Newman, the well-known swimmer, now superinten- 
dent of the Westminster Baths. 

The walls of the hall containing the bath are from the 
level of the platform lined with glazed brickwork—salt-glazed 
bricks being used for the walls below the gallery level, and 
green glazed bricks for the parts above that level. ۵ 
cleaning of the bath hall in the future will thus be easy. The 
walls of the bath pond are heavy masses of concrete, lined 
internally with Limmer asphalte put on in two thicknesses. 
The surfaces of the asphalte were roughened before harden- 
ing by the application of coarse sand. Inside the asphaite 
is a lining of glazed brickwork, laid and jointed in cement. 
The scum-trough, forming the overflow from the bath, is of 
moulded glazed pottery. Ihe water in the bath will be 
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of the City of London was the Corporation which held the 
lands of Christ’s Hospital upon trust, or whether by the 
charter a special and distinct body was incorporated in which 
the property granted by the charter was vested. The ques- 
tion was raised upon an originating summons taken out by 
the governors of Christs Hospital as vendors against the 
Corporation of London as purchasers. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Vaughan Hawkins appeared 
for the governors of Christ's Hospital, and Mr. John Hender- 


son for the Corporation. ۱ 

Mr. Justice Joyce, in giving judgment, said that the ques- 
tion was whether certain lands which formed part of the 
endowment of Christ's Hospital were held by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London upon trust. His Lordship hoped 
that he was not unduly prejudiced upon the question, be- 
cause he had had to consider the effect of the charter in 
“In re Christ's Hospital” (15 App. Cas, 172). He had 
then formed the opinion, and he had no reason now to think 
that it was erroneous, that the true effect of the charter was 
specially and as a new body to incorporate the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of London as governors of Christ's 
Hospital. He thought that by it a new corporation was 
incorporated separate and distinct from the Municipal Cor- 
poration of the City of London, although the persons com- 
prising the two corporations were at one time the same. That 
view was borne out by the judgment of Baron Parke in 
“Doe v. Norton” (7 M. and W., 913). His Lordship accord- 
ingly held that the land in question was not held by the 
Corporation of London on trust within the meaning of sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of 1897, and consequently that that section 


had no application to the present case. 


. Messrs. J. & S. F. Clarkson, of 28, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C., have been the architects employed by the Council for 
the whole of the works. Their plans were selected in com- 
petition, and they have designed and superintended the 


execution of every detail of the building. . 


Lo d 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL AND THE CORPORA- 
TION OF LONDON. 


EFORE Mr. Justice Joyce, the question has been tried 

as to the proper mode of ascertaining the price to be 
paid by the Corporation of London for a certain piece of 
land in Aldersgate which they required for the purposes of 
street improvement under Michael Angelo Taylor's Act. The 
vendors, who were the governors of Christ's: Hospital, had 
by an agreement dated December 17th, 19or, agreed to sell 
the piece of land in question to the Corporation of the City 
of London. By the City of London Sewers Act, 1897, all 
the property, debts, duties, and liabilities of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London were transferred to 
and became vested in the Corporation, and by section 6 of 
the Act it was enacted that if the Corporation at any time 
altered. widened, turned, extended, lengthened, continued, 
opened, or improved any street or public place within the 
City of London under the powers of Michael Angelo Taylor's 
Act, and for or in connection with any of those purposes laid 
into any such street or public place, or any new part thereof, 
any house, wall, or building, or any part of any house, wall, 
or building, lands, tenements. or hereditaments belonging to 
the Corporation or held by them upon trust, the fair value 
of the same (including fair compensation for severance) 
should be ascertained and certified in writing by a surveyor 
to be appointed by the Lord Mayor of the City of London 
by writing under his hand. The purchase-money and com- 
pensation to be paid to Christ's Hospital in respect of the 
land to be taken by the Corporation under the agreement 
were originally settled between the respective surveyors of 
the two bodies, but it was suggested that, inasmuch as the 
Mayor, Commonalty, and citizens of the City of London were 
by a charter of Edward VI. constituted the governors of 
Christs Hospital, the land was in fact “held by the Cor- 
poration upon trust" within the meaning of section 6 of the 
Act of 1897, and, therefore, that the provisions of that sec- 
tion applied, and the fair value of the land must be ascer- 
tained by a surveyor to be appointed by the Lord Mayor. 
The question tumed upon the construction of the charter of 
King Edward VL, by which he granted to the Mayor and 
Commonalty and citizens of London the manor and man- 
sión-house called Bridewell, together with other progerty, for 
the purpose of founding, erecting, and endowing certain 
hospitals for the poor, and the charter declared as follows :— 
" And that our aforesaid intention may take better effect, 
and that the lands, tenements, rents, revenues, and other 
things to be granted, assigned, and appointed to the susten- 
tation of the said hospitals or houses of the poor aforesaid 
may be the better governed for the continuation of the same, 
we will and have ordained that the hospitals aforesaid, when 
they shall be so founded, erected, and established, shall be 
named and called the hospitals of Edward the Sixth, King 
of England. of Christ, Bridewell, and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, and that the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and 
citizens of the City of London aforesaid and their successors 
shall be named and called governors of the said hospitals 
and of the possessions, revenues, and goods of the said 
hospitals. and that the same governors be and shall be here- 
after in deed, fact, and name one body corporate and politic 
of themselves for ever by the name of the governors of the 
possessions, revenues, and goods of the hospitals of Edward 
VI., King of England, of Christ, Bridewell, and St. Thomas 
the Apostle incorporated and erected, and them the gover- 
nors of the possessions, revenues, and goods of the hospitals 
aforesaid we do by these presents incorporate, and a body 
corporate and politic by the same name to continue for ever 
really and fully do create, erect, ordain, make, and constitute 
by these presents ." Prior to 1782 disputes arose as 
to the government of the hospitals between the City of Lon- 
don as governors of all the hospitals on the one hand, and 
the oflicers and acting governors of the several hospitals on 
the other, but in that year, by the Act 22 Geo. IIL, c. 77, a 
separate governing body was established for Christ's Hospital, 
with full powers of management over its possessions and 
The question was whether the ancient Corporation 
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STEEL versus CAST IRON. 


Ls omms c] 


Morse on the durability of steel construction, and the 
result is given in a recent issue of the Scientific American. 
Mr. Morse says :—" I am quite at a loss to account for steel 
being generally used when cast iron for outside columns offers 
so many superior advantages in many cases where it can be 
used instead of steel. Cast iron is not so liable to corrosion 
as steel; it is not so readily affected by heat, and will resist 
the deteriorating effects of a conflagration to a much longer 
extent than steel, and it is less expensive. Here are three 
excellent reasons why it should be preferred in most cases to 
steel. And yet steel is used to a much greater extent. 1 pre- 
sume that personal preference or familiarity with steel on the 
part of engineers may account for a good deal of this. Cast 
iron is not available for bridge or girder work, and engineers 
being accustomed to steel may have fallen into the way of 
using it without fully realising that cast iron is better adapted 
for many purposes. Of course there are some circumstances 
and conditions in which cast iron cannot be used. If one 
has a narrow, high building to erect, it will require to be 
braced in order to resist the wind pressure. In such a case 
the cast iron column is useless and steel columns must be 
used. Steel girders must also be employed, so that it is 
impossible to erect a building with a metal framework that 
will wholly avoid the use of steel. There is thus an ever 
present danger which should be carefully taken into account 
whenever a metal construction building is erected. Paint is 
of little protection, for it will not wear indefinitely. Concrete 
I do not regard as much more effective than brick. Brick 
itself must be chosen with the greatest care, and the porous 
varieties rigidly rejected for all exterior work. If one could 
build walls that are not exposed to heavy rains, the solution 
would be comparatively easy. for the likelihood of danger of 
corrosion would be comparatively slight. 

“ The chief safeguard we have at present in my estimation 
is the use of cast iron columns in exterior work wherever 
possible. Cast iron, as I have already indicated, cannot be 
used in many instances, but wherever it can be used it should 
be employed. Certainly it is fair to ask that every sort of 
safeguard should be employed when steel is used. There are 
too many lax methods in current use. The problems intro- 
duced by a possible or actual collapse are too great to be 
touched on at this time. | My personal preference would be 
to take down the whole of the threatened wall. To repair or 
replace a faulty steel column would be a work of great cost 


and much difficulty." 


M R. BARR FERREE has been interviewing Mr. Geo. L. 
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4. To arrange periodical meetings for the purpose of dis 
cussing practical questions bearing on the subject, to publish 
and distribute such papers as are of special interest to men. 
bers of the Section, and to form such collections of models 
appliances, records, and statistics as may be useful for refer. 
ence. 

5. To issue periodical wamings and notices to members, 
calling attention to specific risks or safeguards. 

Each firm joining the Section will be represented by one 
representative, who shall either be a principal, a director, 
manager, secretary, or skilled adviser to the firm in question. 
Individual principals, directors, etc., are, however, eligible 1s 
members quite apart from the membership of their firm. bu 
at no time shall more than three members of the same firm 
belong to the Section, and for all resolutions relating to the 
business of the Section no one firm shall have more thin 
one vote. 

The annual subscription for every firm or individual becom- 
ing a member has been fixed at two guineas per annum, bu 
for any individual member whose firm is already associate 
with the Section the subscription will be one guinea per 
annum. The Committee's auditors include Mr. Jane 
(Messrs. James & Edwards), President of the Institute ci 
Chartered Accountants, and all members of the Committee 
give their services voluntarily. 

The Section will elect its own chairman and vice-chairman. 
who will also have seats on the Council of the General Con- 
mittee, where they will represent the Section in all mates 
'elating to its particular interests. 

We think that the scientific side of the Committees work 
as been successful and of value for the members of the pre 
essions for whom it was originally mainly intended. and we 
hence trust that the many City firms interested will also now 
be able to likewise benefit from practical application of à: 
Committec’s labours. 

We believe that if the business men were to look upra 
questions of safety from fire in the same way as they reals- 
the importance of attending to questions of hygiene. ther vi] 
soon—partially by self-help and partially by using their in 
fluence with the authorities-—be able to rely on that measure 
of security both for life and property as they to-day enjo' 
and are officially safeguarded against, in respect to bx 
drainage and its effects. 

We are, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
EpwiN O. Sacus, Chairman. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Secretary. 
Oftices of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
1, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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GREEK ART IN TURKESTAN. 


T the Royal Geographical Society, London, on Monday. 
Dr. M. A. Stein, of the Indian Educational Serie. 
gave an account of his archeological discoveries m the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, and particularly n 
the region of Khotan, made during his journey express 
undertaken by him at the instance of the Indian Govemmen“ 
for archeological explorations in 1900-1. The plan 1 
explorations had been suggested to him by the reports 4% 
evidences of a series of antiquarian discoveries made 1" 9 
around Khotan which had been acquired by the Bun 
agents of the Indian Government in Kashuni, Ladak, 1 
Kashgar, as finds made by native “ treasure-seekers ۴ 
distant desert region of Khotan. A curious feature of uhi 
discoveries was that they contained not only undoubie Y 
ancient documents in Indian and Chinese characters. 8 
also a large proportion of manuscripts and * block par 
in a surprising variety of entirely unknown scripts, and à 3 
quaries were greatly puzzled by them. Leaving nn 
April, 1900, and passing through Kashuni and Gilgit, 7 
Stein reached Kashgar at the end of July. There a ae 
was spent in familiarising the provincial Chinese Govem 1 
with the purpose and character of the ۳ ña 
throughout his long journey Dr. Stein appears to ña ihe 
ceived most intelligent and sympathetic assistance Ti : 
dignitaries of the province. ^ Fortunately he was fe ۲ 
quote to them the records of Hinen Tsiangs travels 1 
: : we he remaf 
same region early in our own Christian era, and Sed 
that all educated Chinese seemed to have read of at 
Igrim 5 Be 
to the Buddhist kingdoms of the “ western countnes 
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-OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


` NEW YORK S. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. 
PROPOSED LADY CHAPEL. 


DESIGN BY W. D. CAROE, M.A. 


We publish the design submitted in this limited inter- 
national competition, by which Mr. Caróe so ably represented 
the English profession. 


HAGGERSTON PUBLIC BATHS. 


These baths are about to be erected by the Shoreditch 
Borough Council at an estimated cost of about كر‎ 50.000, and 
we are pleased to be able to give, by the courtesy of the archi- 
tect, reproductions from some of the working drawings. The 
accommodation provided consists of a swimming bath, 
100 feet by 35 feet. planned on the amphitheatre system ; a 
public laundry for 60 washers, go slipper baths, Board and 
Club rooms, and rooms for the resident caretaker. Internally 
tht walls of the principal rooms and corridors will be faced 
w.th white glazed bricks, the external finishings being of red 
brick and Portland stone. Both in plan and exterior treat- 
ment these bath buildings present an admirable examp!e of 
curreat architecture. The architect is Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 
of 58, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


—————— چچ 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEES 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE British Arch. tect. 


Dear Sır,— The terrible fire in Queen Victoria Street, 
following so shortly upon the Hackney tire, where seven lives 
were lost. and upon the Barbican conflagration, where so 
much property was, destrovel, has led many City firms to 
communicate with the British Fire Prevention Committee 
e.ther fur the purpose of mutual co-operation, or with the 
vicw of obtaining advice, and we hence inform you that 
special arrangements have now been made by which the indus- 
trial and commercial establishments of the metropolis can 
benefit from the results of the Committee's investigations, 
which have so far only mainly served the purpose of assisting 
the members of the technical professions. 

A special Industrial Section (the scheme for which has 
already been under consideration for some time), has now 
been started in connection with this Committee, and 1s open 
to all firms of ordinary business standing as well as to respon- 
sible representatives of such firms. 

The main objects of the Fire Prevention Committee—as we 
believe is generally known—refer primarily to the protection 
of life and property from fire by the adoption of freventive 
measures. The Committee uses its influence in every direc- 
tion towards minimising the possibilities and dangers of fire, 
to bring together those scientifically interested in the subject, 
and to arrange periodical meetings for the purpose of discuss- 
ing practical questions bearing on the same. Ihe Com- 
mittee’s scope includes independent testing of ۵ 
materials. methods, and appliances, no less than sixty of such 
tests having been undertaken since Its incorporation. Papers 
on the subject are published periodically, no less than sixty- 
eight of the Committee's Red-books having been issued. 

To meet the particular requirements of business men with 
regard to the better protection of life and property from fire, 
the special Industrial Section now formed will mainly deal 
with every-day practical requirements of the community rather 
than with the research side of the question, and the pro- 
gramme of this Industrial Section may be summarised as 
follows, namely :— 

1. To assist the movement for better fire protection 1n- 
augurated by the Committee, having special regard to the 
advantage of practical preventive measures. 

2. To bring together those interested in the management 
of offices. works, factories, mills, refineries, warehouses, etc., 
in order that special facilities for obtaining immediate infor- 
mation shall be available to all concerned: (a) as to the 
requirements of public authorities, (^) as to approved methods 
of construction and equipment, (c) as to tests or experiments 
with fire-resisting materials or fire appliances, (2) as to the 
experience gained at actual fires, and (c) as to the organisa- 
tion of fire watches. private fire brigades, etc. 


3. To afford facilities for combined action in respect to 
the requirements of the public authorities, 
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re 
placed. The cost was great, but the old work is saved. 
The roof was covered outside with best Westmoreland green 
slates in diminishing sizes, while the old lead gutter was 
recast, new lead added, and replaced. The Bishop of 
Exeter was present at the re-opening service last year after 
the completion of the roof.. Since that time the windows 
have undergone careful and thorough repair. Coloured and 
plain glass have been preserved after being re-leaded. The 
coloured glass, being fifteenth century, is of great interest 
and value, and contains amongst other things representations 
of St. Sidwell, the Archangel Gabriel, a knight in armour, 
date 1485 (a Chudleigh), part of a representation of the 
Holy Trinity, fifteenth century heraldic shields of arms, 
amongst which may be mentioned Bishops Peter, Courtenay, 
and Lacy; the arms of Ralegh, Morthener, Montacute- 
Neville, besides several well-known Devon families of that 
period; the Evangelistic emblems, the instruments of 
the Passion, etc. The original fifteenth century carved seat- 
ing all over the church, which had suffered greatly. from 
damp, has been thoroughly repaired. in the very best 


English oak. 

The tower, of exceptionally good masonry, has been re- 
pointed and a cement channel put round the church to carry 
off the water from the roofs. The exterior walls of the 
church have been repaired, while the interior walls have 
been cleaned down to the original plaster and whitened. 


During the progress of repairs a very interesting fresco 
has been discovered, 10 ft. by 4 ft., containing a life-sized 
representation of our Saviour surrounded by the instruments 
of the Passion. Above the picture is the Cross, against 
which leans a ladder 6 ft. long. Round our Saviour are 
the spear and reed with sponge, 6 ft. long, briar crown, 
scourge, hammer, nails, pincers, and chalice. Other colour- 
ing on the walls shows the old lines of the screen vaulting, 
while on the east wall of the Lady Chapel there are frag- 
ments which explain the treatment of the eastern walls. Mr. 
Keyser, F.S.A., whose paper on Devon screens is well- 
known, considers that the Ashton screen is in many ways 
the most interesting in Devon. The panel paintings, which 
are untouched, are in an excellent state of preservation. 
There are thirty-two of these on the screen facing west, 
while in the Lady Chapel is an unique series of life-sized 
three-quarter figures of wonderful beauty. The eastern side 
of the doors of the Lady Chapel contains a representation 
of the Annunciation. 

This church, though small, has two decently-appointed 
altars, the Lady Chapel fortunately not having become a 
family pew or an organ chamber. The restoration of the 
vaulting to the beautiful screen is a thing much longed for, 
but the poor of the parish, and a debt pf £150 still to be 
cleared off, makes its accomplishment a very difficult 


September 11th he set out for Khotan, which he reached a 
month later. Much surveying had been done on the way, 
but at Khotan the expedition’ settled down to exploration. 
No site in the Taklamakan desert had offered such yields 
to the local treasure-seekers as the one known to them as 
Dandan-Uiliq; and a week's march through shrivelled and 
gaunt trunks of trees, Jong since dead, lying in the sandy 
waste, brought them to the ruins that had been rifled by the 
treasure-seekers. But systematic excavation with sufficient 
supplies to pursue the work had their reward, and revealed 
large numbers of stucco images and relievos, frescoes, and 
painted wooden tablets, all showing representations of saints 
and legends of sacred Buddhist lore—long lost relics of that 
Indian art which had found a second home in Buddhist 
Central Asia before spreading further into the Far East. 
Leaves of paper manuscripts came to light in Sanskrit and 
documents written in Indian Brahmi characters, and some 
were dated with years corresponding to our eighth century, 
showing that Dandan-Uiliq must have been abandoned, prob- 
ably gradually, about that time. But reports came of a 
more ancient site fifty miles further east, where a young 
adventurer from Niya had picked up wooden tablets in an 
ancient Indian script belonging to the first century of our 
era. Concealing his delight, Dr. Stein went off through the 
jungle, and found, on January 27th, 1901, the site of buried 
civilisation eleven miles from north to south and over four 
from east to west. Diligent research disclosed articles of 
omamental wood carving, elaborately worked chairs, broken 
pieces of arms, household implements, musical instruments, 
broken pottery, and over 200 documents of wood of all 
shapes and sizes, with Chinese writing, and Indian 
Kharoshthi documents on leather. Each document was pro- 
vided with a carefully fitted covering piece, on which was 
inscribed the “docket ” mark and fastened with string and a 
clay seal to give trouble to the curious. A frequently recur- 
ring seal, probably that of an official, showed the figure of 
Athene with shield and zgis, and another fine seal was that 
of a well-modelled nude figure of pure classical outline, 
probably of Eros. Others, again, showed classical figure 
outlines but barbarian features. Here was a discovery, 
therefore, which showed that classical art had penetrated 
half-way between Western Europe and Pekin. The early 
speculation of Hinen Tsiang is thus confirmed—that the 
territory of Khotan was conquered and colonised two 
centuries B.c. by Indian emigrants from the North-west Pun- 
jaub. Another hundred miles march through the desert to 
another ancient site yielded similar discoveries, and back 
again at Khotan. In April Dr. Stein set out to the north- 
west to find Rawak, where the excavations revealed a 
remarkable series of colossal statues in stucco representing 
Buddhas, and painted relievos and frescoes. The support- 
ing woodwork of this treasure of sculpture had rotted away, 
but some of the smaller sculptures were brought out in good 
preservation. Dr. Stein subsequently had the pleasure of 
wringing a confession from Islam Akhun, who, with a skill 
and a commercial instinct worthy of Tottenham Court Road, 
had manufactured the “treasures” in “unknown” scripts 
which he had imposed on British officers, and had so be- 


wildered learned archeologists, 


matter. 
The work of restoration has been carried out, under the 

direction of Mr. C. E. Ponting, of Marlborough, by Mr. 

Herbert Read, of Exeter; the windows by Messrs. Drake, 


of the same city. 


س 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


N Saturday afternoon a large party of members of the 
l) Edinburgh Architectural Association visited St. — 
Monans, Balcaskie, and Pittenweem. At St. Monans the 
fine old. church was visited, and a historical account of it 
was given by the Rev. John Turnbull; Mr. P. Macgregor, 
Chalmers, architect, afterwards describing the work he had 
recently carried out on the ancient building. Mr. Henry 
F. Kerr, president of the association, congratulated Mr. 
Chalmers on the work of restoration he had accomplished, 
and also moved that Mr. Baird, of Elie, who defrayed the 
cost of restoration, be accorded a vote of thanks and appre- 
ciation for doing so much to preserve the old church. ‘The 
party then drove to Balcaskie where, through the courtesy- 
of Sir Ralph Anstruther, the house and gardens were visited 
and greatly admired. The drive was continued to Pitten- 
weem, and the oli church, priory, and lane were inspected. 
The visits were full of interest, but the enjoyment was 
greatly marred by the rain, which fell in torrents towards 
evening. Sir James Graham, Mayor of Sydney, was among 


the party. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ASHTON CHURCH, 
۱ DEVON. 


INHIS village church, which, at all events, to the archeolo- 
gist, is one of the most interesting in Devon, has now. 
been put into a state of thorough repair, and the work was 
dedicated by the Bishop of Crediton last week. | 
Five years ago, the church was fast falling into ruin. 
Since the village is very poor, consisting mainly of tenant 
farmers and agricultural labourers, the work of restoration 
looked like being a very difficult matter, but the ready help 
of the Earl of Morley and Mr. F. T. Creely, the owner of 
the' property, and hosts of other friends in the neighbour- 
hood, and at a distance, has made what seemed almost an 
impossibility an accomplished fact. Throughout this 
work, one great encouragement has been the fact that the 
church had not much been tampered with. and now when 
the work has been done, entering the church is like entering 
the rsth century again, so little has it been disturbed. | 
The first work was the restoration of the roof. This is 
of wagon shape. All the 15th century oak ribs, parlins, 
rafters, etc., were taken down, carefully repaired, and re- 
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nuisance, and that without having to employ any large area 
of land. To effect purification in the most modern pro. 
cesses they had invoked the aid of living organisms, the 
action being biological. ‘The septic tank had never been 
advocated by anyone who had studied .ts action as being 
more than an adjunct to some system of purification. It did 
not in any way purify the sewage, but it rendered it more 
amenable to treatment by other bacterial processes. What 
was wanted was the discovery of some organism capable of 
being cultivated and utilised which possessed the special 
power of digesting vegetable fibre. They would probably 
find that the bacterial system would ultimately be greatly 
modified. Experiments advised by Dr. Barwise, medical 
officer for Derbyshire, and carried out in Buxton, had con. 
vinced him (Dr. Thresh) that the resulting effluents were of 
a most satisfactory nature. The suspended matter was re- 
moved from the sewage by a novel chemical process, and 
only the clarified effluent was passed through the bacteria 
beds. So successful had the experiments been that the 
Buxton Council hoped shortly to treat the whole of their 
sewage by this process. He confidently predicted it would 
be successful. As regarded water supplies, too great atten- 
tion could not be paid to ensuring the purity of water used 
for domestic purposes. Happily, greater attention was now 
being paid to the portions of the rivers above the intake of 
the water. As regarded the shallow well, the nearer the 
ground surface at which water could enter the greater the 
danger of pollution. In conclusion, he referred to the 
proper equipment of hospitals for infectious diseases and 
the need for a thoroughly reliable disinfecting apparatus. 

Dr. Wilkinson (Oldham), in moving a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Thresh, said he was convinced that they had not reached 
final knowledge as to ho: sewage should be treated. Each 
town would have to deal with its own requirements. 

Mr. E. B. Jay (Epsom) seconded the vote, and Dr. 
Thresh, in responding, moved tbanks to Mr. Brown, the 
Council, and officials for their reception.—Mr. J. Thompson 
(Southend-on-Sea) seconded and Mr. Farley supported. 

In the afternoon the members, upon the invitation of the 
Duke of Devonshire's agent, visited the natural and hot 
mineral water baths, the Pumproom, the Devonshire Hos 
pital, and the gardens. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. D. ANDERSON & Son, Limited, Lagan Felt Works 
Belfast, send us a catalogue of their “ Belfast Roofs,” which 
are extensively used for engineering works, foundries, chemi- 
cal stores, railway stations, mills, factories, etc., and for which 
it is claimed that they are the best and most economical form 
of construction for all roofs, especially for wide spans 
Messrs. Anderson are also manufacturers of the well-known 
“ Stoniflex " roofing felt and silicate cotton. 


A LARGE clock and chimes is now being erected in St. Marys 
Church, Warwick, which chimes the “ Cambridge " quartets, 
strikes the hours, and shows time on four 6 ft. 8 in. dials 
It has all the latest improvements, and generally to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The work is being carried out 
by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who 
have also just received an order to put up a large clock ın 
the tower of Docking Church, Norfolk. 


THE inhabitants of Leven, East Yorkshire, are going ٥ have 
erected a large hour striking clock, indicating the time upon? 
large external dial, as a permanent memorial of the ae 
tion of King Edward the Seventh. The Rev. Wm. Medcall, 
M.A., Rector of Leven, has placed the work into the hands 
of Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds 


THE additions to the Borough Hospital, Eastboume, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands P4" 
Manchester stoves, with ornamental tiled sides and ۴۶ 
ing smoke flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E, N. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


DEN PAPER 


ALL CLIMATES. 
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ON FIRE ESCAPE. 


I: really practically available appliances for rescue 
from fire are not so numerous as at first sight might 
appear. A practical letter on the subject appears in the 
Daily Chronicle as follows :— | 

As an old architect perhaps you will permit me to say 
that fire escapes by means of iron balconies and ladders, 
Or staircases, are not practicable, in spite of their numerous 
advocates. The first and chief reason against them being 
natural that any special facilities you provide for those 
inside to descend will most likely be taken advantage of 
by persons outside to ascend for all sorts of undesirable 
purposes, and, moreover, any mechanism for rising and 
falling ladders, however ingenious or well they may work 
in a model, will be almost certain to get out of order from 
rust or disuse, when exposed to the weather. Another 
reason is that in large cities like London balconies are out 
of the question, on account of obstruction to light, and 
everything in the nature of ladders or slips would not be 
tolerated crossing windows. 

Cases have come under my own experience where some- 
thing similar to these arrangements have been insisted on 
in the building of large hotels, but where their removal has 
been equally insisted upon after occupation, or they have 
been so blocked and divided as to be practically useless for 
the purpose intended. Quite apart from the burglar risk, 
ladies will often refuse to take a room whose window is pro- 
vided with a continuous balcony. But there are even further 
objections. When they are constructed in stone they are 
very expensive, and when made in iron they are not only 
hideous, but require constant painting and watching to keep 
in repair. The wire-rope ladders are also unsatisfactory, as 
they cannot be unrolled quickly enough to meet a sudden 
emergency, and there are few women of sufficiently athletic 
tendencies to attempt descent by an ordinary rope ladder, 
possibly in nightdress only. With regard to the ordinary 
fire escapes and telescopic ladders, it is, of course, very easy 
to complain that they are not high enough to reach, but 
it is also well to remember that the higher they are the 
more difficult they are to manipulate, and the greater the 
risk of jamming at a critical moment. 

There is nothing so simple and effective as the long 
tubular sack with a rope inside, which can be readily 
attached or hooked into the eyes under their window-board 
inside. You are thus independent of nets, and are exempt 
from risky leaps in the dark, or otherwise. They drop per- 
pendicularly, are not expensive, and you can descend, as 
everyone knows, as safely and expeditiously as you wish.— 
I enclose my card and remain, faithfully yours, 

Bournemouth, 13th June. J. 000517۰ 


Mr. E. T. Scammell also writes to call attention to 
the fire-resisting properties of the Australian woods, jarrah 
and karri. At a test conducted by the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee in January last, two doors of these woods 
withstood a fierce fire; at the end of an hour the jarrah 
door was still standing, while the karri door was practically 
intact up to within a minute or two of the hour. 


et Dd 


THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 


'N Saturday the members of the Institute of Sanitary 
() Engineers assembled at the Town Hall, Buxton, and 
were welcomed by Mr. Brown, the chairman of the District 
Council. l n 

Dr. J. C. Thresh (Essex county medical officer), in his 
presidential address, discussed the progress recently made 
in sanitary matters, resulting either from discoveries or from 
the recent application of well-known principles to works of 
a sanitary character. In regard to sewage they were work- 
ing on scientific lines, and sooner or later it would be 
possible to purify sewage sufficiently to permit of its being 
turned into any stream without the risk of causing a 
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were of course quite traceable) that he came very near the 
credit of having personally invented a style; at all events 
he invented a manner, which was so largely admired’ and 
imitated that for some ten or fifteen years American architec- 
ture showed a distinct tendency to become ‘Richard- 
sonesque.' As with all architectural fashions, however, 
people got tired of this, and the influence of another very able 
American architect, the late R. Morris Hunt, who had 
received his education at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of 
France, coupled perhaps with the proverbial philo-Gallic ten- 
dencies of the modern American, led to the American archj- 
tects, during the last decade of the century, throwing them- 
selves almost entirely into the arms, as it were, of France; 
seeking their education as far as possible in Paris, and adopt- 
ing the theory and practice of the Ecole.des Beaux-Arts so 
completely that it is often impossible to distinguish their 
designs, and even their methods of drawing, from those of 
French architects brought up in the strictest régime. of the 
“Ecole.” By this French movement the Americans have, om. 
the one hand, shared the advantages and the influence ‘of. 
what is. undoubtedly the most complete school of apehitec-. 
tural training in the world; but, on the other hand, they have. 
foregone the opportunity which might have been afforded 
them of developing a school or style of their own, influenced 
by the circumstances of their own requirements, climate, and 
materials. Thus, in the two countries which during the last 
quarter of a century have shown the most activity and rest- 
lessness in their architectural aspirations, and given the most 
original thought to the subject, England has constantly 
tended towards throwing off the yoke of precedent and escap- 
ing from the limits of a scholastic style; while America, 
commencing her era of architectural emancipation with àn 
attempt at first principles and simple but picturesque build- 


ing, has ended by a pretty general adoption of the highly- 


ystem of another country. The con 

trast is certainly a curious one." | 5 
For our own part, we confess to great disappointment in 
the change which has taken place ın the development of 
American architecture. "Though we do not pretend to judge 
of its future, we think that its progress has been ra کت‎ y 
. Mr. H, H. 


want of good men to give it a right lead. 
Richardson in his way, and Mr. R. Morris Hunt in his, have 


done most admirable work ; but we question if this has led 
to the best possible results in the work of others who have 
followed their initiative. That the inventiveness and activity 
of the American mind should bé restrained and guided in a 
really helpful manner by the academic refinement and ۵۰ 


cence of French art sounds well, but the results of French 


influence on American architecture as we read them at present 
are not very satisfying. For the time, American ideas seem 
to be more or less submerged under the attempt to attain a 


“ Turning from England to the United States, which, as 
` high standard of academic design, and the result seems to be 


already observed, is the only other important country in which 


a good deal of very lifeless and uninteresting work. Even 
the productions of certain American architects, to whose. 
record we were accustomed to revert with expectation, bear 
an aspect of dulness and depression which we fear is mis- 
taken for something higher. ا‎ 
hand, and’ severe 


Between unbridled licence on the one E 
academic restraint, on the other, surely architecture should 


find a proper middle course. There are certainly many aim- 
less wanderings in modern architecture. And though there 
is some striking vitality to be observed in 'architectural design 
to-day, we rather fear it is not largely illustrated in the work 
of the best trained men. The most thoughtful and best 
trained architects in America are perhaps trying to adhere 
very closely to precedent of a more or less classic type, whilst 
in England the same class of men appear to be clinging 
closely to the skirts of the later Renaissance. If true pro- 
gress in architecture is to be sought by a steady and careful 
development along the path of tradition and precedent these 
are the safest lines to go upon. But to those who think 
this a lazy and a sleepy method, we suppose even the 
wildest gyrations of modern eclecticism are a more hopeful 


sign. - ۱ "E apd = 
It is astonishing how easy architecture sounds theoretically. 
For instance, Professor Aitchison tells his students at the 


R.A :— | 
“ Architecture is the making of buildings fitted to their pur- 


poses and investing them with characteristics that point to 
their use, and giving them the highest emotional character 
that is becoming to them; but when we get a building that 
should be marked by magnificence, dignity, awe, or sublimity, 
more genius is wanted. Good bas-reliefs would greatly help 
to show their use, and would make buildings more interest- 
ing and explanatory. At the present time the utility of art 


developed scholastic s 


nn 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 


"HE new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
bring the whole work up to date, make a marvellously 
instructive record of progress, and are of course of the greatest 
possible interest and value to every cultured person. Such 
articles as architecture, metal-work, acetylene, sculpture, 
enamelling, etc., touch very closely the interests of our pro- 
fession. The articles on architecture past and present by 
Messrs. R. Phene Spiers and H. H. Statham are interesting 
reading, and bring out points of development in a fair and 
impartial way. But when we read over a summary of modern 
architectural development we begin to wonder where we really 
are in the journey of evolution! 
The phases through which modern architecture has 
passed, and is passing, must be somewhat bewildering to 
the lay mind. From the later Renaissance to Queen Anne 
or Georgian; then a dull, spiritless revival of Classic, which 


vival of Gothic, which threatened to engulf everything, 
even our domestic hearth, with the wave of monasticism 


on, through various phases of German, French, Italian, and 
ance again, whence we had made all these diversions. 
What might be styled modem Victorian art is such poor 
stuff that our best men of to-day have nothing but con- 

The real trouble about modern architecture is, that what- 
higher and primal qualities of good design such as propor- 
where these qualities do appear they come, we fear, by 
the lucky circumstance of being copied wholesale from old 


examples. What we want is sound and strenuous teaching 
of the elemental good qualities of architecture in our 


schools and offices, and if these are learned and assimi- 
lated, we shall need to trouble little about style. | 


Mr. Statham hits off the merits and weakness of American 
architectural development very well as follows :— 


there has been a general new movement in architecture, we 
find, singular to say, that the course of development has in 
America been almost the reverse of what has taken place in 
England. The rapidity of architectural development in 
America, it may be observed, during the last quarter of a 
century, has been something astonishing ; there is no parallel 
to it anywhere else. Some thirty years ago, or even less, the 
currently accepted architecture of the American Republic 
was little more than a bad repetition of the English Gothic 
and Classic types of revived architecture. At the present day 


in architecture and produces so many noteworthy buildings ;: 
and it may be observed that in the States the public and the. 
official authorities seem really to have some entbusiasm on 

But the stirring of 
the dry bones began in America where it ended in England. 
The first symptoms of an original spirit operating in Ámerican 
architecture showed themselves in domestic architecture, in 


which the movement took was a desire to escape conventional 
architectural detail and to return to the simplest form of mere 
building ; rock-faced masonry, sometimes of materials picked 
up on the site; chimneys which were plain shafts of masonry 
or brickwork ; woodwork simply hewn and squared ; but the 
whole arranged with a view to picturesque effect. This form 
of American house became an incident in the course of 
modern architecture; it even had a recognisable influence on. 
English architects. About the same time an impetus of a 
more special nature was given to Ámerican architecture by a 
man of genius, the late H. H. Richardson, who, falling back 
on Romanesque and Byzantine types of architecture as a 
somewhat unworked field, evolved from them a type of archi- 
tectural treatment so distinctly his own (though its origines | 


cast a pall over everything; then a most enthusiastic re- 
and priestcraft; then a reversion to Queen Anne, and so 


English Renaissance, until at last the only sheet anchor for 
‘the time seems to be a following on of the later Renaiss- 


tempt for it. 


ever its so-called style or character, so little of it shows the 


tion, emphasis, keeping, balance, rhythm, good outline, 
good relation between mass and detail, etc. And so often 


no nation, except perhaps France, takes so keen an interest 


the subject, and to desire fine buildings. 


‘town and country houses, the latter especially; and the form 
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Emerson. Before presenting the medal the president said 
that the award was the greatest honour the Institute had 
im its power to recommend. In 1901, owing to the death of 
our late beloved Queen, the medal was not awarded at all. 
Since then his Majesty the King had graciously signified 
his intention to continue the gift. - The medal conveyed 
recognition of the fact that the recipient’s life had not been 
passed in vain, that the profession appreciated the service 
he had rendered in the advancement of the art of architec. 
ture, and that the King ratified and endorsed the view 
taken of the work he had produced. Amid loud applause 
Mr. Emerson then presented the medal to Mr. Collcutt, 
who in a short speech thanked the president for the kind 
terms in which he had spoken of his work, and expressed 
to the members of the Institute his heartfelt appreciation 
of their goodwill towards him in suggesting his name to 
the King for the honour of being gold medallist for this 
year. 


THE belief of Sir John Macdonald that if Edinburgh had 
possessed a school of applied art some years ago “ they would 
not have had such a considerable number of monstrosities 
of architecture on the face of Edinburgh” is an illusion 
founded on a misapprehension of the law of supply and 
demand. There has been for a number of years past a good 
supply of decent architectural] talent available in Edinburgh 
as well as elsewhere, but the education of clients to the value 
of having good architecture has been lacking, and the demand 
has only been for the rubbish that has generally been 
supplied ! 


Ir is, impossible not to sympathise with the Rev. Richard 
Free in his appeal as to the housing of the working classes, 
which we publish to-day under the heading of “ Homes, or 
Free Libraries." Truly enough, he says, the first want of the 
poorer classes is food, the second is house-room. The third 
may possibly be a free library. But it is not much satisfac- 
tion for a half-starved and homeless wretch to be. able to take 
a free seat in a library! 


THE Free Library and new Council Chamber for Bideford 
are to be the subject of a competition, and the local paper 
says it is agreed that “an arbitrator should be selected from 
the Royal Committee of British Architects to assist the 
Council in adjudicating.” £30, £15, and Ao are offered 
as premiums. But we are also told that this prise money and 
the successful plan are to be merged in the commission when 
the work is carried out. The value of prize money in this 
competition will not cover office expenses we suppose "n 
any case, and one hopes that Bideford is not pluming itself 
on its generosity. How the prize money and the successu 
plan are going to be merged we cannot imagine, even with the 
aid of a Royal Committee of British Architects. 


ARCHITECTS may send in designs for Board Schools for Great 
Clacton to accommodate 800 scholars free of charge. Ther 
are no premiums offered, but then plans cost nothing much 
but the paper! | 


THx courtesy of a circular informing competitors of the 
result of the Harrogate competition includes also the thanks 
of the Council for the trouble all the competitors have taken 
This is a pleasant but not very common episode. 


COMPETITIONS recently settled include Aldershot Municipal 
Buildings: “Nemo.” rst, “ N” 2nd, “ Eureka” 3rd. 

field Infectious Diseases Hospital, Durham: J. M. سن‎ 
ley & Son placed first. Sutton Coldfield يا‎ 
Schools, to cost £4,250: £25 premium, Crouch & ms 
New Street, Birmingham; £5, D. Arkell, Temple Ror, 
West Birmingham. 


AT last the Queen Victoria Memorial Fund at the Mansion 
House exceeds £200,000. 


Tue subject of fire-escape has permeated the minds vane! 
one just now. At the Prestatyn Urban Distnct 
inquiry the other day the inspector, on looking um 
plans for the new fire station and council offices, او‎ » 
the doors of the council offices should all open ۴ 
case of fire when the room was full of councillors! 


otv of 
AT a special meeting of the Council of the ون‎ 


Architects, held on the ıgth day of June 1902, the Pres 


as a means of teaching the ignorant is overlooked: it is 
thought only a luxury for the rich who can afford to buy costly 
piétures and sculpture to enjoy their beauty and skill and 
refinement, whereas it is still more useful to the poor and 
ignorant, who can be told at a glance the story of the use 
to which a building is destined. If our workhouses, refor- 
matories, schools, and hospitals had basreliefs showing the 
benevolent purposes of the buildings, the people would then 
see what is being done for them. When I was a boy it was 
only necessary to put a row of columns or pilasters on the 
front of a building to raise it from mere building to archi- 
tecture, but now something more is required ; in fact, columns 
should only be used where they are wanted. They are not 
wanted where there is a wall, and if this wall has windows 
the front looks like a deserted temple that has been built 
up and used for a dwelling. Pilasters were used in Greek 
work to mark gracefully the end of a wall, so that when they 
are set at equal distances they make a palace look like à 
«seffes of cells.” 

- But how can architecture be really easy to do if it is to be 
"built up on a knowledge of all the best that past ages have 
` t0 show, added to a natural instinct for the adaptation of that 
knowledge to present-day requirements? l 


سس را 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


I^ the matter of street decoration we are glad to note 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects has a 
good protest against the tawdry style of work usually 
adopted. They have decorated the front of 9, Conduit 
Street, under the able direction of G. F. Bodley, R.A., and 
our readers would do well to note the result. Instead of 
wire decoration with jets of lights all over, the front is 
treated with panels of a pleasing red stuff diapered with 
patterns, and hung with evergreen swags which leave the 
architectural features clear. It will be lighted up by a 
searchlight from the opposite side of the street. To deal 
with its own premises effectively was the very best line of 
action for the Institute to take in the interests of art. One 
other noticeably excellent decoration is that of the Fine 
Art Society's, in Bond Street, with its dainty panels of rose- 
pink following the architectural lines and decorated with 
-flowers—these buildings both show how much more effective 
decoration is when confined within proper limits. 

THAT many of our readers are thoroughly in sympathy with us 
as to the wretchedly inadequate quality of the Coronation 
street decorations as a whole we have evidence enough. “Is 
not this thoroughly British?" writes one gentleman apropos 
of the following bit from a daily paper:—" Between the 
` various masts and crossing the roadway will be entwined ropes 
of flowers, the beauty of which may be estimated by the state- 
ment that they cost 6s. a yard!” May it? Indeed! Since 
when could beauty be estimated by its cost? 


Suppose now that the doings of the late Wm. Morris hai 
helped folk-to the idea that you could estimate beauty by its 
costliness? He designed a great many costly decorations and 
things decorative. He wrote poems which were costly to 
buy, and he printed ánd bound books which were impossible 
for any but the wealthy. The world understood he was a 
Socialist, and longed for the working man's welfare. Is 
this one of life's riddles? | 

THE following sensible remarks in a daily paper echo the 
thoughts of, we suppose, all who can form a right opinion 
as to the miserable character of most of the street decora- 
tions for the Coronation. “ Disappointment in the Corona- 
tion decorations is bound to be felt by all who judge them 
from the standpoint of art. The public has not yet been 
educated to appreciate the value of simplicity, and pro- 
bably the ornament that was not overdone would not come 
up to the popular ideal of patriotism. But to the few 
who believe patriotism to be no barrier to beauty, the dis- 
appointment is greater because much was said beforehand 
about committees of artists who were to superintend the 


work. - Evidently the artists have not been listened to, and 


the lover of the beautiful must, for the next few days, do 
his best to forget the streets." | 


Mr. T. E. CoLLCUTT was presented on Monday evening 
with the royal gold medal for the promotion of architecture, 
the presentation being made by the president, Mr. William 


ظ 
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It was further resolved that Rule 6 should read: . 
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We have received a copy of “ Sewage Works Analyses,” by 
Gilbert J. Fowler (P. S. King & Son), which has been written 
in response to several requests for an account of the methods 
of analysis in use in the laboratory of the Manchester Corpo- 
ration Sewage Works. The book should be useful to all 
interested in the scientific treatment of sewage. It is not a 
pleasant subject for the average mind certainly, but the dis- 
posal of sewage is of vast importance, and we sincerely hope 


for better developments, which will enable it to be treated 


in a manner not only scientific, but simple, 


SEVERAL valuable panels of tapestry sold at Christie's ón 


Friday last. They included an upright panel of old Beauvais 
tapestry with a "fete galante” ofter Watteau, 8ft. by 7ft., 
620 guineas; an upright panel of old Gobelins tapestry, with 
a subject of sleeping Cupids discovered by nymphs, 12 ft. 
by 15%%2ft, 295 guineas; another panel of the same, ۰ 
by ıılaft., 250 guineas; an upright panel of old French 
tapestry, 1112ft. by g}aft., 200 guineas. 7 


We have received some samples of Johann Fabers Adonis 


drawing pencils, which range over 15 degrees, covering all 
grades that can be required for architectural drawing. They . 


work with admirable smoothness, and are amongst the very 
best of all drawing pencils. ۱ 


THE committee for securing the house of the late Lord 
Leighton for the nation has published a report signed by Earl 
Percy, Mr. Lionel Cust, and Sir Robert Hunter, giving a full 
account of the negotiations to acquire the House Beautiful 


for the public, and their failure on the eve of apparent 


success. This unfortunate result was owing to a feeling on 
the part of Lord Leighton's representatives that the Kensing- 
ton Borough Council, to whom it was proposed to hand over 
the house on condition of their maintaining it as a memorial 


of ‘the great artist, did not appreciate the gift. 


CROWDS of curious persons visited Stonehenge on Saturday 
to witness the sun rise over the monolith known as the 
Friars Heel. The top of this stone, which is 16 ft. high, 
coincides .with the line of the horizon, and the sum rises 
exactly over it only on 21st June, the longest day of the 
year. A large number of Americans were amongst the visi- 
tors anxious to observe for themselves the phenomenon of 
the sunrise over this particular stone, the position of which 
is held to be one of the proofs that the arrangement of 
Stonehenge has an astronomical significance. 


SINCE the award in the Leeds painting trade the operatives 
have submitted new working rules. These were considered 
at a meeting of the employers held last Friday at the Mitre 
Hotel, Mr. F. J. Pickersgil presiding, and the whole of 
them were approved of, with the exception of Rules 1 and 
2, which relate to the advance in wages and starting time. 
Instead of the suggestion that the rate of wages be ۰ 
per hour until rst January, 1903, and afterwards 814d. per 
hour, the masters decided that the standard rate should 
remain as at present, viz, 8d. per hour, for skilled work- 
men, and that superior workmen be paid according to their 
abilities. 

“That double time be paid for any time worked from ,2 
midnight to 7.30 a.m." The effect of the masters’ meeting 
is one single concession to the men—that in the event of 
their starting work at 6 or 6.30 in the morning they be 
paid double time up to 7.30 a.m. A copy of the resolution 
come to was posted to the Secretary of the Operatives’ 


Society. 


Messrs. NIVEN & WIGGLESWORTH, architects, late of 34, 
Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., have now removed to Gwydir 
Chambers, 104, High Holbom, W.C. 


KeLLY's Building Trades Directory lately received indi- 
cates the addresses of some 1,600 architects in 
London, though we should very much doubt the right 
of many of them to hold the title. It would, we think, be 
found in many instances that surveyor would more neatly fit 
their qualifications, and in others, cabinet-maker! There 
are, we note, only four landscape gardeners in London, if the 


directory is to be trusted, and two out of these are father anc 


son! But one cannot expect even so bulky and admirable a 
work as this to be perfect, or we might be disappointed with 


the list of architectural publishers. 


Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., in the Chair, the resolution 
passed at a meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland on the 2nd inst. was considered. It 
was unanimously resolved that the sympathy of this Council 
be tendered to the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land in the attitude they have taken on the subject of the 
proposed selection of an architect by his Majesty's Treasury 
for the erection of the College of Science in Dublin, and it 
is the opinion of this Council that for an Irish work of this 
national character, an Irish architect should be solely em- 
ployed. It was further resolved that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the First Lord of the Treasury. 


THE sixth annual exhibition of students’ work at the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts will be open to the 
public, free, between ro a.m. and 8 p.m. from the Ist to 
the sth July inclusive. The work of the students com- 
prises bookbinding, stained glass, silversmiths’ work, 
enamelling, writing and illumination, carving and gilding, 
cabinet-work and wood-inlaying, architectural design, furni- 
ture design, drawing, modelling, etc. Seven hundred in- 
dividual students have been in attendance during the 
session, the greater number being journeymen or appren- 
tices engaged in artistic crafts. Saturday morning classes 
will be arranged next session for apprentices in the various 
branches of the silversmiths’ trade. 


THE House of Lords has decided not to sanction any line 
of tramway south of the Strand in relation to the scheme 
of the London County Council for the construction of tram- 
ways from Theobald's Road, beneath the new street from 
Holborn, and by way of the Embankment to Westminster. 


A MEETING Of the Bishop Creighton Memorial Committee 
was held at the Mansion House on Monday. It was re- 
ported that one of the two portraits of the late Bishop by 
Professor von Herkomer, R.A., had been sent to Fulham 
Palace. Mr. Thomycroft, R.A., submitted the sketch. 
It portrayed the Bishop in his cope, with his pastoral staff 
in his left hand, and in the act of giving the blessing. غ1‎ 
is to be placed in the choir aisle between the rich carved 
surfaces of the oak screens On the strong advice of the 
sculptor, supported by letters from Mrs. Creighton and the 
surveyor of St. Paul's Cathedral (Mr. Somers Clarke), it 
was decided that the statue should be erected in bronze 
instead of Carrara marble, as originally intended. Mr. 
Thomycroft said he proposed to add a bronze background, 
and, to the pedestal, two panels representing in some way 
History and Theology. It was stated that the statue would 


be finished by about October, 1903. 


THE foundation stone of the additional wing to Charing 
Cross Hospital was laid by the Duke of Connaught on 
Friday afternoon, with full Masonic honours. The exten- 
sion buildings provide an out-patient and casualty depart- 
ment, quarters for the resident staff, isolation wards, and 
wards for special diseases. To complete the work a sum 
of £82,730 will be required. Mr. A. Saxon Snell is the 
architect, and Messrs. Holloway Bros. are the contractors. 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN has received from Mr. Edward Stern 
as a Coronation gift a cheque for £10,000, to be devoted 
towards the completion of the new buildings of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, of which her Royal Highness 
has been the president for thirty years, and in the manage- 
ment of which she has always taken such a keen and 


active interest. 


ANOTHER example of work by our younger sculptors was 
placed in position on the ıgth inst., viz., the bronze figure 
of an angel, by Mr. Albert H. Hodge, on the top of the 
tower of the Clydebank Municipal Buildings. The figure 
typifies energy bearing aloft in the right hand a palm 
branch symbolical of peace. Mr. Hodge's work round the 
dome of the Glasgow Exhibition will be remembered by 


our readers. 


A PROFIT of over £8,000 is shown by the accounts of the 
Brighton Corporation Waterworks, and we understand £8,000 


is to be applied to the relief of the rates. 


THE Carnegie library gifts now include 45,000 for the erec- 
tion of one at Maidenhead, 45,000 for Brentford, and £2,000 


for Brierley Hill. 
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members may use it or strike it out, as they think best. 
The Council are pleased to record the fact that this fom 
of contract is now being largely used by members, th 
sales during the year amounting to forty-three copies. 

In last November, the terms of a competition promoted 
by the Nottingham Savings Bank were brought to the 
notice of the Council, and the President and Honorar 
Secretary were deputed to interview the managers and ex 
plain to them the competition suggestions of the ۸ 
This was done, and the managers promised to give careful 
consideration to the matter, but nothing further has been 
heard from them as to their decision. 

The annual exhibition of the R.I.B.A. prize studentship 
drawings was held at the Castle in March, and was of more 
than usual interest owing to the fact that the Tite prie 
for the best design for a Royal Mausoleum was won by 
Mr. C. Gascoygne, an associate of the Society and a pupil 
of Messrs. Heazell & Son; and that the silver medal vas 
won by Mr. F. C. Gregory, an assistant of Mr. ER 
Sutton. The Council are pleased to note the continued 
success of Nottingham students in carrying off this prize, 
and the Institute silver medal, and also in the final examin 
ation of the R.I.B.A. 

The funds of the Society are in a fairly satisfactory con- 
dition, the balance at the Bank, which at the beginning 
of the year stood at £40 12s. 11d., being now £33 1s 8. 
the decrease being due to a grant of £15 15s. made to the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, by resolution passed at the 
last annual meeting. It is to be noted that the summer 
excursion and annual dinner are still a heavy charge ۷ 
the income of the Society, the cost this year having been 
£17 2s. If these two events could be made self-suppr: 
ing, the income is now almost large enough to pay the 
rent of permanent quarters, and the work of the Society 
would be of more practical benefit to members am 


associates. 
—— — o يبب ب ب‎ 


ON PLANNING. 


Bv PROFESSOR AITCHISON.* 


I" planning we have to get certain rooms of various suis 

or certain compartments of a building properly pe 
portioned and conveniently arranged, and of course ¢ 
room or compartment must be made of such size and pro 
portions as will make it most convenient for the uses {ct 
which it is intended. The room or compartment must le 
well lit, warmed, and ventilated, and of such a height as to 
allow the occupants a sufficient quantity of air, of which 
there should be also a continual current. There is 4 © 
tain residuum required to keep the air sweet, which is a 
much as 2,000 cubic feet to each person in infectious hos 
pitals, in addition to the constant renewal of the ai. It 
seems most natural that the compartments or rooms should 
not be of one height, but in houses at the present day 
uniformity of height is looked upon as an almost essential 
quality, owing to the inconveniences of going up of down 
some stairs. The old masters made all their rooms in (€ 
tain proportions, and the heights in accordance with tbem, 
the common rule being that half the diagonal of ‚each room 
should be given for its height. The effect of this was that 
the floor above was of various heights, got up to ۲ down 
to by small flights of stairs, except in those cases where 


the large rooms below were so high that they would tk 
in two stories. Regular geometrical shapes give اون‎ 


tural distinction to plans. Many rectangular rooms 
be varied by octagonal, elliptical, or circular 68 
sake of contrast as well as for convenience. " 
One of the great difficulties is in getting the aspects ™ 
are most suitable to the uses of each room but for dwelling 
in streets this is generally impossible. Among the 
Romans it was of no great importance, as they usually E 
at or before daybreak and dined early —three o'clock e 
the usual hour. It was necessary, however, to study P 
aspects with even greater care than we have t0 do ui 
but even now certain aspects are inimical to the لا‎ — 
rooms for certain purposes. A room for painting 1 
have a north light, as that is the least variable and 15 
troubled by direct sunlight. In Roman times the ۳ 
light was used exclusively for picture galleries and dris 
When the house is situated in its own ground 2 sout j^ 
is generally preferred for drawing-rooms and nursenes 2 


for the 


east light for bedrooms, and a west light for dining T0 
HEC رو سی ی کی تو می مکی تم را‎ ccu 


*From Royal Academy Lectures, 1902. 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTS AND TRADE 
COMMISSIONS. 


HE following document has been drawn up by the Coun- 
cil of the R.I.B.A., and a copy sent to every member 
of the Institute practising in the Colonies :— 
_ “Whereas it has been stated on good authority that there 
is a growing tendency on the part of architects practising in 
some Colonies to take a commission from the contractor as 
payment for copies of the specification and the contract and 
other drawings, the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ask the co-operation of all Colonial members of 
the Institute in endeavouring to check this evil, as they are 
convinced that, if allowed to grow, it is one that must under- 
mine and eventually destroy that feeling of confidence between 
the public and the main body of architects which it is one of 
the chief aims of the Institute to promote. The Council 
would point out that the following declaration to refrain from 
this and similar practices is made by every member of the 
Institute before being admitted to its ranks: 

“í In consideration of my having been so elected I promise 
and agree that I will not accept any trade or other discounts, 
or illicit or surreptitious commissions or allowances, in con- 
nection with any works the execution of which I may be en- 
gaged to superintend or with any other professional business 
which may be entrusted to me.’ 

“Tf, however, it is the custom in any Colony for the builder 
*to pay for copies of the contract drawings, a fixed sum should 
be charged, and this sum should be stated in the specification, 
and should not be in any way in the nature of a commission. 

“The practice by which an architect holds a contractor’s 
deposit for work contracted for and then demands a further 
percentage before granting a certificate is entirely to be 
condemned.” 

— OO e —_ 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


ED 


1, report of the Council for the year ending 31st 
March, 1902, and adopted at the annual meeting held 
on 2nd May, 1902, is as follows :— 

The Council beg to report that the past year has been 
an uneventful one as far as the work of the Society has 
been concerned, and that no important questions affecting 
the profession have come to notice. Still, as showing that 
the Society is formed on a firm basis, it may be noted that 
this year is the fortieth since a few architects of the city 
assembled together and formed themselves into this Society, 
which has grown. from a membership of twenty-two at its 
inception, to a total now of thirty-seven members, two 
honorary members, and twenty-one associates. Of the 
gentlemen who founded this Society, we still have three as 
members, viz.:—Mr. R. Booker, Mr. R. Evans, and Mr. 
W. A. Heazell. It will be seen on reference to last year's 
report that there is an increase of four in the number of 
members, but a decrease of two in the associates As it is 
from the latter class that future members will come, it is to 
be regretted that members in practice do not urge their 
assistants and pupils to join the Society. 

Although the sketching excursion to Gainsborough which 
was proposed to be held during July last year fell through, 
owing to lack of support, the Council will arrange further 
excursions this summer, in the belief that they may be of 
some benefit and interest to the younger members of the 
Society. ۱ 

The summer excursion took place on 2oth June, and 
proved most successful. Thirty-three members, associates, 
and friends journeyed to Oxford, and visits were paid to 
St. Marys Church, Wadham, Trinity, and Christchurch 
Colleges, the new Municipal Buildings, and other buildings. 
For this year it is suggested that the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster be visited, and after seeing that 
building, to go down the Thames to Greenwich Hospital ; 
but the Council will be pleased to consider any other 
suggestion from members. | 

The annual dinner took place at the Victona Station 
Hotel, on 6th February, and was fairly welt attended, forty 
gentlemen being present to support the President, including 
the Mayor, the Sheriff, the Medical Officer of Health, the 
President of the Master Builders’ Association, etc. 

During the past year, on the initiative of Mr. A. N. 
Bromley, a supplementary clause has been added to the 
Society's form of contract, restricting the cost of arbitra- 
tions, and is now printed in thé same in such a way that 
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ness äs to the necessity of putting in timber struts in order 


to prevent damage to the foundations whilst constructing 


but I have known artists who preferred having their picture 


galleries lit by lanterns all round, because they could obviate 
the inconvenience of direct sunlight by the use of fine silk | the drain.—H. A. Packer, architect and surveyor, of Dover- 
or lawn blinds. | | court, said he estimated that the expense of putting the 
The simplest way of getting the arrangement of a largë | house in order would be £300. In crossexamination, he 
number of rooms, passages, and staircases on a given piece | said he did not say that the damage was due to the negli- 
of ground is to cut them out in card and see how they can | gence of the defendants —Mr. Saunders, a builder of forty- 
be arranged; but it requires genius to arrange them con- | five years’ experience in London, estimated the damage at 
veniently and to make them into a fine architectural plan. | £320.—Mr. Bray said the Corporation altogether denied 
In the present day the use of iron has prevented our having | liability in the matter, and he pointed out that under the 
to make any arrangement for abutting thrusts, but in ancient | Act the action could not lie, as it should have been brought 
Roman buildings, and subsequently in Gothic ones, it was | within six months of the act complained of. That had not 
been done, as the work was done in 1898. He submitted 


that there was no satisfactory evidence of negligence.—His 
Lordship said he thought there was evidence of negligence. 
—Mr. Bray said the Corporation was not doing the work 
as an urban sanitary authority, but for the owners of the 
houses.—Mr. Wallace said the Corporation had served 
notice to abate the nuisance, and then the owners requested 
them to do the work as an authority and to charge them 
with the cost. As to the limitation of time, his client was 


2 ےہ جع — 

" > Es از سر سی‎ » ; 
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MANTELPIECE BY A. J. ARROWSMITH & Co, 


suing for continuing damage which resulted from the act 
complained of.—Mr. Bray also submitted that Mr. White 
was not the owner of the property at the time the damage 
complained of was done, and said the proper person to 
bring the action was the former owner, Mr. King, with 
whom the agreement was made.—His Lordship said the 
legal points raised were of a serious character, but the case 
might proceed at present.—Mr. Glen, on the facts, said the 
only question for the jury would be whether the Corpora- 
tion had been guilty of negligence or not. He submitted 
that there was no proof of negligence, and that the trenck 
had been well consolidated and properly refilled, so that 
the subsidence was not due to it. There had been a sub- 
sidence undoubtedly, and damage had been done to the 
house; but it was not to be attributed to the drain, but ta 


the foundations, which had been bad from the beginning, - 


giving way. He would call practical evidence to prove that| 
this was the case, and that there had been no cutting away 
of the foundation by the Corporation sufficient to cause any 
damage.—H. Ditcham, surveyor to the Corporation, said 
the work was carried out in such a manner as to avoid 
damage to the foundations. He paid every regard to con- 
solidating and ramming the earth, and the work was carried 
out carefully and to his satisfaction; He had observed 


necessary to see how the groined vaults could get their 
Staircases can make, and have made, a 
very important and imposing feature in public buildings and 
dwellings: but since lifts have been invented we must ex- 
pect to see starcases mostly conspicuous by their absence. 
But though handsome and effective staircases may disappear, 
I do not see how we can do without them so long as there 


proper abutment. 


is the remotest risk of fire. 


A سس‎ — MÀ 


RECENT CABINET MAKING. 


O far as we know, about the finest 
examples of modern chairs are those 
designed by Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., for 
the Colchester Town Hall, for the Mayor 
and Judges’ use. One of these we illus- 
trated recently. and since doing so have 
noted the admirable way in which they 
furnish the municipal buildings. Perhaps 
in important work of this kind an archi- 
tects design is usually more successful 
than in that designed for domestic uses, 
but it is certainly very satisfactory to 
find furnishing so thoroughly in accord 
with the design of a building, inspired 
with something a little beyond the mere 
copyism of past styles or the tasteless 
effort after novelty which so generally 
characterises the cabinet-maker’s modern 
design. This Colchester furniture was 
moreover, admirably executed, and gives 
quite a little note of distinction to the 
small catalogue issued by its makers, 
Messrs. A. J. Arrowsmith & Co. There 
are some other subjects which give in- 
terest to this little brochure. One of them, 
an oak dining-room at Wareham, which is 


work. Another is the angle doorway from 
the English pavilion at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, which is a fine reproduction 
of an old Elizabethan model. The hall 
at Queen's Gate, Kensington, for Mr. Wm. 
Emerson, is an elaborate example of Tudor 
work. There are some capital examples 
of furniture and decorative work in Messrs. 
Arrowsmith's catalogue, and we publish 
an illustration of one of their mantel- 
pieces. An oak settle, five feet in length, with panelled back, 
is a very pleasing item in this small list of cabinet work, such 
as would satisfy even the most particular of architects. 


سسسسمسمھكچؤچشسےجےےم ی( رت تس سس 


DAMAGE THROUGH DRAINAGE. 


N the King's Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, Mr. White, solicitor and trustee for a Mrs. 
Wall, sued the Mayor and Corporation of Harwich, to 
recover damages for injury caused to certain house pro- 
perty at Trinity Terrace, Dovercourt, Harwich, by the 
alleged negligence of the defendants in constructing a 
drain.—Thomas William Cotman, architect, of Ipswich, 
gave evidence as to the subsidence of the walls of plaintiff's 
house, and the cracks in them. He attributed them to 
the negligent way in which the drain had been constructed 
by the Corporation.—Henry Miller, civil engineer, Ipswich, 
said the cracks and subsidences were due to the opening 
out of a new trench and not properly strutting it with 
timber. Timber should have been put in and left in, the 
new trench being dug close to an existing high wall. 
¡The foundations were weakened by the trench.—J. D’Oyley, 
architect, Regent Street, London, agreed with the last wit- 


a very simple and satisfactory piece of 
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Several charming examples of domestic architecture fol. 
lowed, to which the space available does not permit a de 
talled reference. = 4 

The competition for the Imperial Institute was a memor. 
able one, and Mr. Collcutt threw his whole heart and in. 
genuity into preparing the set of plans which gained him 
the award. غ1‎ is greatly to be regretted that owing to the 
want of funds this noble scheme has never been wholly 
realised. Had the great hall—the principal feature of the 
plan—been carried out as shown on the original design, 
this building would have been spared much of the criticism 
which has been expended upon it. 

During more recent years, Mr. Collcutt has been respon- 
sible for the very delightful building of the City Bank, 
Ludgate Hill, the front of the P. & O. Offices, Leadenhall 
Street, Messrs. Bechstein's Premises, Wigmore Street, and 
the elevation and front of the new Palace Theatre, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue—all terra-cotta designs, with the exception of 
the P. & O. Offices The King's Hall of the Holbom 
Restaurant is a later development of Mr. Collcutt's genius, 
and lastly we have the new offices for Lloyd's Register in 
Fenchurch Street, a still further development of the bent 
of his architectural feeling. 

As Mr. Collcutt is in the full vigour of his power, we 
still look forward with the interest of comradeship to what 
he will evolve for London in the future. And to whatever 
height he may attain, we must be allowed to feel that his 
active association with us in the earlier years of his practice 
has had some helpful influence on his career. 

A. N. PRENTICE. 


ug بیس‎ 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
EXHIBITION. 


CLASSIFIED collection of the work of the students 

of the School of Applied Art was opened in the Royal 
Scottish Academy Galleries, Edinburgh, on the roth inst 
lt is the largest and most interesting collection that has 
been shown since the foundation of the school, and has been 
got together to illustrate the scope of the institution and 
the extent and variety of its work. Among other things 0 
be seen in the exhibition, there is a remarkable collection 
of illustrations of old Scottish plaster work and old ۲ 
ture, of painting and mural decorations, a very fine senes 
of drawings of plaster work from several famous Scottish 
houses, and studies of stained glass. The school also gives 
a great deal of attention to the study of colour, and a valv- 
able collection of fine Chinese and Japanese pottery illus- 
trations, and old carpets and drapery of all kinds are shown. 
The students of the school have been very successful this 
year in carrying off a large proportion of the prizes offered 
in London, which, together with the travelling bursaries 
presented by the school itself, have enabled several of the 
students to secure admirable drawings from distant parts © 
the country. Sir John H. A. Macdonald (the Lord Justice- 
Clerk), in declaring the exhibition open, said this schoo 
was started nine years ago, and filled what was felt to be 
a very great want in the city of Edinburgh. They had de 
proper school for the training of technical art, and ۷۶ 
felt that there was a want in the training of those who went 
in for applied art. It was not till the Board of Manufac- 
tures, who took a very great interest in these matters, ۴ 
that they were able to get this school. And the question 
was whether it was to be carried on or not. Like mos 
questions in this world, it was a question of money. They 
had spent upwards of Lg,o00,-and they had works of af 
for the purpose of instruction which were valued at £53% 
For years they had had excellent assistance from the mun 
cipality, but lately the Council had felt inclined not to 0 
so liberal as they had been in the past. But he ho 
they would be roused to take a further interest in the schoo 
which was doing a very great and important work. Do 
hear. and’ applause.) He thought there was no place E 
the United Kingdom which had more claim to e 1 
school of technical art than Edinburgh. If they had hà 
such a school some years ago in Edinburgh, they re 
not have had such a considerable number of monstrosit 
of architecture on the face of Edinburgh., which الو‎ 
they had failed to make her ugly, kept her from qum 
beautiful as she might be. He wished somebody T. 
take two or three pounds of dynamite and lay لا‎ eon 
the monument which most people called ^ Nelsons s : 
ment," but which he called “Nelson's telescope, 1% * 


several cases in the district where cracks had occurred in 
walls, owing to the contraction of the clay foundation in 
dry weather. In carrying out the work in question, he took 
especial care to keep clear of the chimnev foundations. 
‚The houses, as a matter of fact, had never been properly 
built as to foundations. Better foundations should have 
been put in when the original drain was laid.—]. A. 
Saunders, a plumber and decorator, of Dovercourt, said 
he remembered the houses being built. They had been 
cracked from the beginning. In laying these drains every 
care had been taken to keep -clear of the foundations. 
Struts were used, but they were gradually drawn out as the 
ground was filled in.—]. W. Start, architect and surveyor 
at Colchester and Harwich, said the new drains had no 
connection whatever with the subsidence and damage to 
the house.—Arthur J. Henderson, civil engineer, also gave 
evidence for defendants, and said.he did not consider that 
the drains were responsible for the subsidence.—Mr. Bray. 
for the defendants, contended that the house was built on 
.bad foundations, and that the Corporation were therefore 
not responsible for the sinking of the walls, with which 
the drainage works, which were most carefully carried out, 
‘had nothing to do.—Mr. Wallace, for plaintiff, submitted 
that the evidence proved that during the excavations for 
the new drains, proper precautions were not taken in the 
way of shoring up the trench in order to prevent subsidence. 
As to the amount of damages, he said that they should be 
sufficient to cover the expense of putting the house again 
into a satisfactory condition. and 4320 had been mentioned 
by experts as the sum required for the purpose.—His Lord- 
ship, summing up. left the jury to decide whether the subsi- 
dence which was the substance of the action was due to 
the jerry-building of the houses or to the, drainage opera- 
tions carried out by the urban sanitary authority.— The jury, 
without leaving the box. found that there had been no negli- 
gence on the part of the Corporation. —His Lordship: 
Then that is a verdict for the defendants, and I need not 
trouble you any further.—Judgment for defendants accord- 
ingly, with costs. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALIST FOR 1902.* 


THOMAS EDWARD COLLCUTT. 


T must be a source of great satisfaction to us as members 
of the A.A. that an old official, who occupied our Vice- 
Presidential chair some twenty odd years ago, and whose 
membership is more than a quarter of a century old, should 
be selected as the Royal Institute Gold Medalist for the 
current year. This must be especially the case when we 
feel that the recipient is one of those who has exerted a 
lasting influence on English architecture, and who has, 
without doubt, been the inspirer of a wellrecognised phase 
to be seen in many of our public buildings during the last 
decade. = 

The building that first brought Mr. Collcutt into promi- 
nence was the Wakefield Town Hall, which he won in 
competition. He sent in two designs, one Gothic and the 
other of a Renaissance character, the latter being placed 
first. This design, when completed, was quite a revelation 
at a period when the Gothic revival had not wholly lost 
favour. There are some who still consider that this is one 
of his best efforts. 

Mr. Collcutt first entered an architects office in London, 
and was articled to a Mr. Armstrong. After that he had 
some experience with a Northern firm—Messra Miles € 
Murgatroyd. It was not long, however, before he began to 
yearn for the atmosphere of London, and we next find 
him applying for a post under the late George Edmund 
Street, from whom he acquired his facility of pencil and 
the wonderful grasp of developing large schemes which he 
has exhibited. ` Street's influence is to be seen in Mr. Coll- 
cutt’s early designs for furniture, and later on when he built 
the Blackburn Free Library in conjunction with Mr. Wood- 
sell, with whom he entered into partnership in 1869. - In 
1872, the partnership» was dissolved, and Mr. Collcutt 
shortly after this won the Wakefield competition referred 
to above. At this time in his spare moments he ھ٦‎ 
many designs for furniture for Messrs. Collinson & Lock, 
of Oxford Street. Mr. Collcutt has always been very happy 
in this branch of design: and to this day 1s responsible for 
the internal fittings of the P. & O. liners. 


*From the A. A. Note:, June, 
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porting. - He sincerely trusted that under the just and able 
government of that great statesman Lord Milner (cheers) our 
recent enemies, who had been brave foes, would soon become 
our friends and be proud to call themselves subjects of the 
greatest Empire in the world.. (Cheers.) 

Lord Balcarres, M.P., proposed “ The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and Allied Societies.” He said that the 
great patron of architecture was now the State or the muni- 
cipality, and the public mind needed to be cleared of certain 
fallacies in respect to this form of art, which no one could 


dispel more effectually than the members of the Royal Insti- 


tute.  (Cheers.) 
The President, in responding, said that what was first 


needed was to educate the architects, and this the Institute 
was endeavouring to do both at home and in the colonies by 
means of its examinations. He laid stress on the duty of 
public bodies to see that due precautions were taken for the 
maintenance of a high standard of architectural excellence ın 
the buildings to be erected in the future. (Cheers.) 

The toast of “ The Guests” was proposed by Mr. John 
Belcher, and acknowledged by Lord Iddesleigh. 


الا لت 


A NOVEL FIRE-PROOF BUILDING. 


OT the least interesting feature of the Earl’s Court Echi- 
bition this year is the Topsy Turvy House, near the Great 
Wheel. This building was constructed throughout by the Col- 
umbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., of 37, King William Street, 
London, E.C., entirely of steel ribbed bars and concrete, and 
is a practical demonstration of the utility of steel and con- 
crete as applied to fireproof buildings, especially as, unlike 
many so-called fireproof buildings, where the floors only are 
so, this house is fireproof throughout. 

Standing on its head or chimney, with the ground floor at 
the top, it presents a very grotesque, and indeed a unique 
appearance. The walls are covered with reflecting mirrors, 
which are so cleverly contrived as to give the impression 
that the visitor 15 walking on his head. 


lne entrance to this bewildering edifice is through the 
tower at the right hand side by means of a spiral staircase. 
The first room one comes to is the drawing-room, in which 
will be found a lady, walking about apparently on her head. 


Still ascending, the lower parts of the house are reached, the 


kitchen being at the top. In each room equally startling 
effects will be seen—even the clock is upside down. 

Those who visit the Exhibition should make a point cf 
seeing the Topsy Turvy House, as it is certainly well worth a 
visit, if only on account of its novelty, while to builders it is 
noteworthy as a fine specimen of fire-resisting constructional 


work. 


سم هم 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


T HE annual general meeting of the supporters of the Royal 
Architectural Museum and Westminster School of Art 
was held on the roth instant at the museum in Tufton- 
street, Westminster, Mr. William Emerson, the president, 
being in the chair. The report stated that during the past year 


the council had been obliged to undertake the entire renova- 


tion of the glass roofs of the older portion of the building, to- 
gether with the repair of the front parapet and other parts 
of the fabric. The total cast ^° *^« work was £700, and to 


blowing it up make it into a comfortable ruin. (Laughter.) 
This school had been organised by voluntary effort, and he 
did trust it would be supported in the future as well as it 
had been in the past. A notion had got abroad that this 
was a school for architects. It was nothing of the sort. It 
was a school for all those who desired to be trained in 
technical art. This school, then, must either go on flourish- 
ing, or stop. There was no medium course, and unless the 
Corporation of the city of Edinburgh supported the school, 
he did not see how it could be carried on at all. He felt 
sure that if the city would only show itself interested in this 
noble work, they would be able to get some assistance from 
headquarters for the purpose of making it more efficient 
than it is now. He then declared the exhibition open. 
After some remarks by Mr. Scott Morton upon the charac- 
ter and teaching of the school, a vote of thanks was given 
to the Lord Justice-Clerk on the motion of Mr. John 
Findlay. 


-——————— سس >< le‏ — مم ےن ےو 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


T HE annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects took place on the ıgth inst. at the Whitehall Rooms 
of the Hotel Métropole. The President (Mr. Wm. Emerson) 
was in the chair, and among those present were Lord Iddes- 
leigh, Lord Monkswell, Lord Balcarres, M.P., Sir Albert 
Hime (Premier of Natal), Sir Walter Peace (Agent-General 
for Natal), Sir "Walter Sendall, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 
president-elect of the Institute), Sir William Richmond, R.A., 
Sir Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Sir Henry Howorth, F.R.S., Sir 
John Taylor, Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., Mr. B. d'Ambru- 
menil, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (past president), Mr. E. 
W. Mountford, the Hon. Henry Copeland (Agent-General for 
New South Wales), Sir H. Trueman Wood, the Hon. T. E. 
Fuller (Agent-General for Cape Colony), Sir Martin Conway, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn (Mayor of Westminster), the 
Hon. Alfred Dobson (Agent-General for Tasmania), Mr. H. 
G. Howse (president of the Royal College of Surgeons), Mr. 
Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. (Prime 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company), Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A. (president of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours), Mr. Charles Hawksley (president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers), Mr. J. C. Mander 
(Master of the Cordwainers Company), Mr. John Willson 
(Master of the Carpenters’ Company), Mr. Charles Hudson 
(Master of the Plumbers Company), Mr. Arthur Vernon 
(president of the Surveyors’ Institution), Mr. A. W. Soames, 
M.P., Mr. James Swinburne (president of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers), Mr. Alexander Graham (hon. secre- 
tary of the Institute), Mr. John Slater, Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A., Mr. A. Darbyshire, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett, Mr. E. A. Gruning, Dr. Longstaff, Mr. E. George, 
Mr. G. Frampton, R.A., Sir George Birdwood, and Mr. W. 
J. Locke (secretary). _ 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson proposed " The Houses of Parliament," to which 
Lord Monkswell responded. 

Mr. Aston Webb proposed “ The Colonies," and in doing 
80 asked how the union of the Empire was going to affect the 
art of this country and of the world. He imagined that it 
was going to affect it very much indeed. He supposed that 
the great function of art had always been the expression of 
an idea of a nation and a country. For centuries art had 
expressed the aspiration of victory, sometimes—not so often 
—of peace, almost always of religion. Now, surely there 
was an opportunity for a new expression, a new aspiration 
which had come to us. Surely the art of the present day 
would be able to rise to that aspiration, and literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture would be able in time to 
show some further development of their work which would 
be due to this new aspiration of ours of unity and empire. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Albert Hime, in responding, said that they were proud 
to belong to the Empire, and of having done what they could 
to maintain its integrity. (Cheers) Natal was the last 
colony to which self-government had been granted, but 
although it was the last jewel in his Majestys Crown, he 
did not think that it was the least brilliant. (Cheers) He 
paid a high tribute to the sympathy and insight shown bv 
Mr. Chamberlain during his tenure of the office of Colonial 
Secretary, and said that the resources of the colonies were 
such as would make ere long the British Empire self-sup- 
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mitted to enjoy it as well as they can. We talk glible alor 


the “ depravity " of the working classes, as though this were‏ أ 


a rampant disease peculiar to them. Poor souls! Lire 
tme have they to be depraved, even if they had the desire 
Who of us would care to be in their shoes? Up in tle 
morning by five e 'ciock, in order to be at their work by sx 
they tramp through splashing mud and in the teeth of bitter 
winds, or all but suffocated in overcrowded trains or trams: 
the» get “ bridged.’ and have to stand about in dumb despair. 
awaiting the sudden clanging of bells and shrieking of sirens 
that will presently tell them that they are locked ou fam 
a whole day's work. and must heiplessiv watch the litte ons 
at home. crying again to-day. as they cned yesterday, fir fex 
for their empty stomachs. And all this—for what? S5 
ncss, ignorance. wilful incapacity to understand the simis 
requirements of the life of the labourer. The “ simz!ex 
requirements.” I say. and they are those that have been recce. 
nised bw all intelligent men since the beginning of histor. 
For the first need of the working classes. as the first need of 
us all. is meat and drink; and the second is house-room. The 
food must be flourishing. the house-room adequate and cor 
venient. Just as it is use!ess and downright hypocritical to 
provide the people with food which is not nounshing and 
wh ch will leave their bodies as weak as it found them. 7 
it 1s necessary that whatever house accommodation is offere! 
fer the workers, it must be sufficient for their need and as 
near the sphere of their labour as possible. 

I have tried to get the unoccupied acres of land ما‎ ths 
district but on; and I have been told that no builder cn 
make the job pay. About two vears ago. I am told. a Lonim 
irm made overtures to the landowners. but the matter ter 
minated with polite regrets on both sides that it was impes 
sible to proceed with the business. Why?  Apparen.s 
»eciuse the land was too dear to make building transactons 
fairly profitable. Then I was put in communication with 4 
zentleman who promised to introduce our claims as ۵ 
pe je to the trustees of a large sum of money left by a frei! 
for the purpose of supplementing the ordinary resource et 
building operations. and so supplying. on a philanthm; ۱ 
basis, decent dwellings at a possible rent. All i van: 
Why? Appziently because the land-owners wouid not s 
the freehold, and freehold land was a sine qua non for the 
furtherance of the scheme. And now, after all these abor- 
tive efforts, after all these heart-breaking attempts. after al 
this hope deferred, making body and soul sick, when. as ever. 
thousands and thousands of hardworking men, women, ani 
children are tramping to and from their work day by das, 
often many miles. to secure the merest needful accommoda: 
tion, I am assured that a great financier is to add another 
factory to the scores of factories already existing on ths 
spot, but with no corresponding promise of housing accom 
modation for the crowd of workers who will inevitably be 
attracted to it. and that our great philanthropical millionaire 
is actually to build us a library and a reading room: 
tempora, O mores! ۱ 
I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD FREE 


تسس پر LEE‏ 


THE NEW BIRKBECK BANK. 


/ new buildings of the Birkbeck Bank, now almost 
completed, which front Holborn and are adjacent and 
in striking contrast to Staple Inn, will add an element of 
variety to the street architecture of London. The Hol 
front, however, is treated less decoratively than the portion 
extending along Southampton Buildings to the back ° 
Staple Inn. The buildings are lofty and cover about an 
acre of ground—the freehold of the bank—and a new 1 
has been constructed on the eastern side, called Staple Inn 
Buildings Road. The style is Italian Renaissance. 
architect is Mr. T. E. Knightley. F.R.I.B.A., of Mes? 
Knightley & Battisbury. Cannon Street, E.C. The lie 0 
the land on the south side presented a rather difficult pr 
blem, as it necessitated an obtuse angle between the eastem 
and the southern lines of the building. 

The numerous corridors are all well lighted and ا‎ 
rooms on the various floors are provided with reflectors 
varying dimensions, so that the upper ones do not ۳ any 
appreciable degree obstruct the direct rays of the sun 
those of the lower rooms. Even in the basement fon 
is a much better access of light than is to be انی‎ 
example, in chambers similarly placed in Lincolns 


م۳ 


assist in meeting the outlay the sum of £350 had been 
‚advanced by the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, without interest, repayable in four inst:!- 
ments to be deducted from the annual grants made by the 
Board to the school of art. The evening classes, except the 
mens life class. had still further declined during the ۶ 
vear, owing. doubtiess to the increase in the number of draw- 
ing classes established in various parts of London at normal 
fees and even without payment. On the other hand. the 
giants received from the Board of Education for the sess:on 
1900-1901 amounted to £ 266. or upwards of گر‎ 36 in advance 
of the grant for the session 1899-1900. The financial stat>- 
ment showed an excess of expenditure over income for t^e 
year of £157. The chairman. in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that deficit was large'y accounted for by the 
repairs which were undertaken during the year. The schoo 
continued to be appreciated bv advanced students and artists 
of high standing, and he was confident that it was doing a 
good work. Mr. W. Brindley seconded the motion, which 
was adopted. Mr. Emerson was re-elected president. and the 
vice-presidents, with the committee and other officers, were 
re-appointeL Mr. J. P. Seddon called attention to the fart 
that provision was made for the free tuition, within certain 
limitations, of a number of students in drawing and model. 
ling at the evening classes of the school. Candidates had to 
be workmen resident within the city of Westminster. or the 
sons or daughters of such workmen, and there was no actua! 


lim:tation as to age. 


آ#[ — —— ———————— 


OUR ILLUS"RATIONS, 


CAMBERWELL BATHS DESIGN. 
HALL. COOPER AND DAVIS. ARCHITECTS. 

This excellent set of drawings was sent in the recen: 
competition for the Camberwell Baths, and it was one of the 
designs which the assessor recommended should receive a 
special premium. 


TOWER PAVILION, MARGATE. 
CLARKE AND WARWICK, ARCHITECTS. 


This is to be erected at the base of a revolving tower, and 
is to be used asa tea room. The materials are Reading tiles 
for the roofs, and oak boarding oiled, and rough cast for 
the walls. 


STABLES, LEAMINGTON. 
CLARKE AND WARWICK, ARCHITECTS. 


The materials to be used for this work are Portland 
cement rough cast for the walls, with Hollington stone 
dressings, and red tiles for the roofs. 


Te سس سر‎ eae 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ولتت 


HOMES OR FREE LIBRARIES ? 


۱ June ıgth, 1902. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Sır, I hear—and I fear there is reason to believe it to 
be true—that two schemes for the betterment (!) of this 
neighbourhood are afloat, namely, the creating of a public 
library by Mr. Carnegie, and the erection of a huge factory 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. “Create and erect, by all means, 
if you must,” we say, “but in Heaven's name give us a place 
to lay our heads when we have finished our work and read 
our fill.” Here am I clamouring incessantly for the simplest 
justice to the thousands of workers in this busy land. Again 
and again 1 have pointed out that they are handicapped by 
our failure, as their elder brothers in the great national family, 
to provide them with the simplest necessities of their simple 
life, namely, house-room within reasonable distance of their 
places of work. I have drawn attention to the fact that 
thousands of workers hereabouts have no room to live; that 
there is sufficient space to house them all if one could but 
clear away the difficulties that surround the housing problem; 
that, in spite of this fact, this army of toilers, men, women 
and children, have to travel north, south, east, and west, ta 
find lodgings; and that, when they have paid for it at the 

of in every shilling they eam, they are per- 
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of stairs the invention will afford valuable assistance, and 
for the invalid or aged it will do much to alleviate the dis- 
tress frequently occasioned in making an ascent. The 
merits of this invention will shortly be publicly demonstrated 
in London, when it is sure to attract considerable attention, 
as lts practical usefulness commends itself. 

Its mechanism, though theoretically complicated, is very 
simple, and is perfectly silent and smooth in its action, and, 
except for the handle, there is very little evidence of its, 
existence. There was a private view on Friday last at the 
Woodlands, Gillingham, New Brompton, the home of Mr. 
Brennan, who will be very pleased to show his invention 
to anyone, sufficiently interested, making an appointment. 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


۱ W E have received Messrs. Kelly's well-known “ Building 


Trades Directory,” ninth edition, 1902, which, we need 
hardly say, is invaluable in its way. The first of these editions 
was 1870. 

In reference to the building trades during the past year the 
preface says that it has been much depressed throughout the 
country owing to the War, the consequent scarcity of money, 
and the continued high prices of materials. Speculative 
house'building has been most seriously affected in the pro- 
vinces and in Scotland, but London and its environs have 
not experienced much diminution of activity. The erection 
of public works and business premises for large firms has not 
been checked, however, as the demand is too urgent to suffer 
any delay, in view of a possible fall in prices, but the smaller 
class of business premises, shops and medium-sized man- 
sions have been adversely affected, a large amount of work 
being held back, which will not be put in hand for some time 
In a few towns the building trade has been active, 
not:ceably in Sheffield, York and Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the 
last named the increase of activity was very considerable, 
owing to the termination of a local dispute in the early part 
of the year. 

There were fewer disputes and strikes during ıgor than 
during the previous year. At the time of going to press the 
prospects seem brighter in the trade, as prices have fallen 
somewhat in bricks and stone, iron and steel and timber ; and 
it is to be hoped that by the latter half of the year the trade 
will have somewhat recovered. Slates are scarce owing to 
the long and bitter strife at the Penrhyn Quarries. 

As to the importance of the building trade to the commu- 
nity, the vast quantity of material used will form some index. 
During 1900, of the wood imported we have the following 
statistics: Hewn fir, 2,787,945 loads; sawn fir, 6,401,636 
loads; hewn oak, 173,800 loads; hewn teak, 63.080 loads. 
Includinng 1,195,314 worth of house frames, fittings, joiners’ 
and cabinet work, we have كر‎ 26,344,398 worth of wood and 
timber import for the year. These figures show a consider- 
able increase over those of four years ago, that of fir being 
41,312,189 over the year 1898. Importations of stone. 
marble, and slate, reached 946,040 tons of declared value of 
£1.132,851. These items again show an increase of nearly 


half a million pounds. 


en 


DEFINITION OF A DWELLING HOUSE. 


R. JUSTICE PHILLIMORE on Friday last heard 
an appeal by the Rev. E. L. Browne, proprietor 
of St. Andrew’s School, Eastbourne, from the decision 
of the respondent, the surveyor of taxes for the district, 
who had assessed to ınhabited house duty certain build- 
ings used solely for the purposes of the school. It 
was explained that the appeal had been raised in the 
interest not only of the appellant, but of the proprietors 
of similar schools. Mr. Carver, K.C., and Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies appeared for the appellant, while the Solicitor-General 
and Mr. Rowlatt represented the respondents. l 
It appeared that the appellant was the proprietor of a 
preparatory school at Easbourne, and in addition to the. 
residences of the appellant and the assistant masters, the 
dormitories, and the living rooms used by the boarders, the 
appellant had erected a chapel, class rooms, workshops, play 
room, gymnasium, and rooms in which the boys changed their 
clothes before and after physical exercise. There was 
internal communication between the dwelling house and the 


additional buildings, and the surveyor of taxes contended 
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There are four staircases, easy to mount, from several points 
of which one can look from the ground floor to the roof, 
spacious landings, and no division separating one part of 
the building from the rest, although, as means of safety 
against fire, isolation is made easy by a number of iron 
doors. The very large number of offices and shops—some 
of which are already let—will doubtless be a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the bank. The principal entrance is 
frorn Southampton Buildings, and there are two or three 
other entrances which lead through the building and are 
open to the public. 

The bank itself is a circular-domed room considerably 
larger than the main room in the Bank of England. Its 
diameter is 72 ft. and its height about the same. Outside 
the counters is a space 10 ft. wide, floored with indiarubber 
to prevent resonance, and seats and tables for customers. 


There is also a writing-room, a waiting-hall, and a room for 


opening new accounts; and the board room is a fine apart- 
ment. Around the dome is a gallery in which the Land 
Building Societies” business is carried on. The bank is sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and in the extremely improbable case 
of its falling careful provision has been made to minimise 
disaster. Beneath the floor and extending over the ample 
strong-room below are semi-circular iron arches, not quite 
reaching the sides so as to obviate any thrust of the arches. 
There are many strong-rooms and safes provided for 
customers and others who may wish to rent them from the 
bank. There is a fine well, of which the water has been 
analysed by Professor Attwood and pronounced to be pure 
and soft. There are plenty of lifts, and the electric light 
is made on the premises. The heating of the corridors is 
by steam radiators, and the heating and ventilation are by 
Blackman. The building is throughout fire resisting, and, 
internally as well as externally, the walls are faced with im- 
perishable salt-glazed terra-cotta in colours approved by Sir 
William Richmond, and readily cleaned. In respect of 
decoration there are outside on the east and south busts of 


distinguished men—some of whom, as William Hazlitt, who 
Around the. 


lived on the spot, bring local associations. 
dome are 16 compartments of fresco, each containing a sub- 
ject suggestive of the business of banking, or, as in the 
case of the figure of the lamented manager, Mr. Ravens- 
croft, with 2 dog, representing fidelity, and an eagle, repre- 
senting foresight, at his feet, and of the picture representing 
the run on the bank ten years ago, suggestive of the bank's 
history. The contractor is Mr. Charles Wall; the terra- 


cotta work by Messrs. Doulton; and a portion of the tiling 


by Messrs. T. & R. Boote. 


Y tn 


A NEW STAIR TRACTOR, 


N apparatus for assisting us to ascend staircases or in- 


‚ clines is the latest invention of Mr. Louis Brennan, who 


is well-known in connection with the manufacture of tor- 
pedoes. This machine—which has been patented all over 
the world—is called a Stair Tractor, and is undoubtedly a 
most ingenious invention. To ascend the stairs you grasp 
à handle, and at the same time press a button at its base 
with the thumb; the handle immediately proceeds upwards 
parallel to the hand-rail. The pace of the ascent is regu- 
lated by the degree of pressure brought to bear on the 
button by the thumb, and this being under the complete 
contro] of the user, those who desire to go up slowly can 
do so, while those who are young and agile can glide up 
three or four steps at a time, according to their wishes. 
The handle, when released, automatically returns to the 
foot of the stairs; but means can be provided to stop its 
descent at other points, so as to obviate waiting for the 
completion of the descent. The inventor has also specially 
guarded against accidents. When the pressure of the thumb 
is removed from the button, the handle remains where it 
was, being prevented from returning by a pawl, which en- 
gages in a ratchet fixed in the guiding support, and which 
will withstand any strain put on it; and as soon as 1] 5ا‎ 
released, the handle turns down beneath the guide, and, 
therefore, during the downward movement, it 1s not a source 
of danger. The tractor is worked by compressed air forced 
into a reservoir by means of a small gas, hotair, or other 
engine ; or from hydraulic mains; or, if preferred, sufficient 
power can be obtained by an hours hand-pumping to last 


r a day's use. There is no waste of power when the 


0 ۱ 
0 is not in use. For carrying weights up a long flight 
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Mr.. Thomas Davison, also a member of the A.A.), and 
the Shoreditch Public Library and Baths. The Cambridge 
Presbyterian College and Henley Town Hall are amongst 
his latest successes, and, still more recently, the elevations 
for the Strand Improvement Scheme, Mr. Hare's design 
for part of which the London County Council were desirous 
of carrying into effect. 


that this communication made: the additional buildings part 
ofthe dwelling house. He further contended that even apart 
from the internal communication, the buildings in question 
came within the description contained in Rule II., Schedule 
B, 48, George IIL, Chap. 55, and belonged to and were 
occupied with the dwelling house, both being used for the 
general purposes of the boarding school. The appellant, on 
the other hand, submitted that the additions were not an 
inhabited dwelling house or parts thereof within the meaning 
of the statute. They were, he said, entitled to exemption, by 
virtue of Section 13, sub-section 2 of 41 and 42 Victoria, 
Chap. 15, being occupied solely for the purposes of the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster, by which he sought a livelihood. 
He further said that the dwelling house was capable of com- 
plete severance from the rest of the school buildings by clos- 
ing the door by which access was obtained from the dwelling. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore held that the chapel, class rooms, 
playroom, gymnasium, and workshops were not liable to Le 
assessed, and entered judgment for the appellant with costs. 7 


سس ار eG‏ 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘THE Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Limited, of Manchester, 
have erected the partition walls in the new offices, Winchester 
House and Colmore House, Birmingham, for which Messrs. 
Essex, Nicol, & Goodman are the architects. 


THE second ordinary general meeting of Messrs. R. Way. 
'good & Co., Limited, was held on Monday at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, at which the annual report of the directors 
for the year ending 31st March last was presented to the 
shareholders. The profits (including £3,670 brought for. 
ward from last year) amount to £24,127. A dividend of 
10 per cent. per annum was recommended for the six 
months ending 31st March last, making, with interim divi- 
dend already paid, 714 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
shares, leaving a balance of £3,698 to carry forward. This 
seems highly satisfactory. 


parer سح‎ i ie enema ممصم‎ 


BIDEFORD FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


T Bideford Town Council, last week, the report of the 

Council respecting the site of the new Free Library, 

and the rebuilding of the corner premises, occupied by 

Messrs. Hogg and Pridham, was presented. It recom- 
mended that :— 

(1.) The architecture of the buildings should be in con- 
formity with the present Town Hall; (2) the Free Library 
should be a distinctive building; (3) a Council Chamber 
should be provided about 3o ft. by 25 ft., with communica- 
tion with the present Town Hall, and an anteroom; (4) a 
suite of offices should be on the ground floor at Hogg's 
corner; (5) the Library should have a frontage of so ft. 
adjoining Mr. Giddie's premises; (6) the entire cost of the 
Library buildings and fittings should not exceed £1,600; 
(7) the Library should be a one-storeyed building with 
galleries, heated with hot-water apparatus in the basement ; 
(8) a bold hall and entrance should be erected to the 
Library and Municipal Buildings, which are to have lavatory 
accommodation on the first and ground floors; and (9) that 
an arbitrator should be selected from the Royal Committee 
of British Architects to assist the Council in adjudicating 
upon the plans, for which prizes of £30, £15, and £10 
are to be offered, the prize money and the successful plan 
to be merged in the commission when the work is carried 
out.—The report was unanimously adopted. 


“ THE Advertisers’ Ready Reckoner and Year-Book for 1902" 
(3rd edition), published by Mr. C. J. Walker, 24, Coleman 
Street, E.C., is now ready. It is an improvement upon 
former issues, and amongst the chief features may be men 
tioned the advertisement tariffs for various London and pro- 
vincial papers so systematically arranged that the cost of a 
line upwards, and for a series of from 6 to 312 insertions, can 
be ascertained at a glance. 


THE Farningham Board Schools, Swanley Junction, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Man- 
chester grates and exhaust roof ventilators, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


Messrs. Easton & Co., LTD., of Broad Sanctuary, S.W., 
inform us that they have appointed Messrs. Reunert & Lenz, 
of Johannesburg and elsewhere, sole agents for the whole of 
South Africa for the sale of the Schmidt patent superheaters, 
and also for the sale throughout the same territory, except 
Cape Colony, of their electric and hydraulic lifts. In future, 
therefore, all communications with regard to either super 
heaters or lifts for the districts in question should be ad- 
dressed either to Messrs. Reunert & Lenz, or to their London 
representatives, Messrs. Findlay, Durham & Brodie, of 0, 
Cannon Street, E.C. They have also engaged Mr. Francis 6. 
Cowlrick, of 37, West Dulwich Mansions, S.E., as their repre- 
sentative for the South of England, and he will be pleased 
at all times to attend to any enquiries from that district. 


A سس‎ 


HENRY THOMAS HARE, F.R.I.B.A. 


HE new President of the Architectural Association is 
Mr. H. T. Hare, and the following particulars in the 
A.A. Notes, by Mr. Francis Hooper, will interest our 
readers:— To most of us Mr. Hare's architectural career 
and successes are more or less familiar. Bom a Yorkshire- 
man, Mr. Hare served his articles in Scarborough, and, at 
the age of 21, went to the " Ecole des Beaux Arts," in Paris, 
entering the Atelier of Mons. Ginain—the Alma Mater of 
the late Charles Garnier. There he had, amongst other 
contemporaries, A. N. Paterson, of Glasgow, and Carrére, 
now of the firm of Carrère and Hastings, U.S.A. Return- 
ing to London in 1882, Mr. Hare joined the A.A., and 
carried off the Ashpitel Prize at the R.I.B.A. Exams. in 
1886. He has already served on the R.I.B.A. Council, and 
is an Assistant to the Board of Examiners. 

Competitions early began to mould Mr. Hare’s professional 
life. The open competition for the Sheffield Town Hall 
found him among the six architects selected for the second 
round, in which, as will be remembered, our old friend and 
Past President, Mr. E. W. Mountford, eventually bore off 
the prize. A second premium for the Town Hall of Bury 
followed, and then came success at Oxford, where the compe- 
tition, instituted by the newly re-organised Municipal Coun- 
cil, representing jointly the university and the town, re- 
sulted in his building the Town Hall and Offices, the Public 
Library, and the Police Station. These were opened by 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales, and were admired by 
our members on the occasion of a recent summer visit to the 
town of Oxford. In quick succession came the Stafford 
County Council Offices, the Southend Municipal Buildings, 
Technical Institute, and Police Station (in conjunction with 
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JOTTINGS. 


FOUR acres of land are to be added to Bedminster Park, 
Bristol, by Lady Smyth, of Ashton Court. 


THE advisory committee appointed in connection ua ٠ 
as 


proposed King's Sanatorium for Consumption have ۴ 
a site at Midhurst, Sussex. 


THE plans of Mr. T. Stokes, of Thirsk, have been accepted 
for the Victoria Nurses’ Home, to be erected at Ripon. 4 
a memorial of the golden wedding anniversary of the Mar 
quess and Marchioness of Ripon. 


Ir was announced at Wednesday's meeting of the Chelsea 
Borough Council that Lord Cadogan was willing to بل‎ 
the difference between £12,500 and £20,000, the رن‎ 
value of a site on his estate selected by the Council for t 
erection of working-class dwellings. 


WE understand that “ Garrick's Villa,” for years occupied by 
David Garrick at Hampton, is shortly to be demolished 0 
permit the extension of tramways through the town. n 
granite posts in front of the entrance to the house ۰ 
formed part of the foundations of old London Bridge. 
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